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PREFACE 
TO    THE    PRESEN,T   EDITION. 


This  noT«l  ms  fiist  sent  to  the  preaa  almost  imm«- 
dUtely  after  the  publication  of  "  Pelham,"  and  has,  in 
common  with  that  work,  the  foults  of  a,  very  yoong 
and  inezpeiienced  writer.  The  plot  is  not  akiliully 
conitntcted,  and  the  diction,  though  improved  ad  far 
as  poanUcs  through  auocessivo  editions,  ia  genendly,  ui 
the  giATor  pcntiong,  too  fiorid  and  redundant.  In  8pit« 
of  these  and  otlier  defects,  which  a.  matorer  taste  and 
a  more  earnest  attention  to  the  rules  of  art  in  fiction, 
now  enable  the  author  to  diacover,  though  (without 
re-wiiting  the  whole  work,  an  exertion  of  industry  that 
mig^t  be  better  directed)  Ihej  do  not  enable  him  to 
remove,  "  The  Diaowned"  has  always  been,  with  a  cer- 
t<un  clasa  of  readei^,  among  the  most  popular  of  the 
Mttitor's  novels.  P^hapa,  because  with  the  inexperience 
oi  a  writer  is  generally^combined  a  certain  entiiusiasm  of 
yoath,  wluch  serves  sometimes  to  embellish  uid  ott»a 
to  excuse  the  deficiencies  that  it  cannot  conceaL     Per- 


bapa  also  there  may  be,  in  thia  novel,  detached  paaMgoa 
of  description  and  suggestioiia  of  individual  character, 
which,  however  hiimble  duor  merit,  are  Bot  at  leut 
excelled,  if  taken  simply  by  themseWes,  in  those  later 
works  on  which,  as  more  tJiongfitfiilly  conceived  and 
more  care&lly  constrticted,  the  author  would  chiefly 
rest  whatever  reptita&»  he  ma^  posseM  aa  a  writer  of 
fiction. 

Some  of  tlie  po^on^ee  introduced  in  "  The  Dis- 
owned," especially  Morris  Brown,  and  the  Gipsy  King, 
were  sketched  from  originals  who  flourished  at  the  close 
of  the  la*t  centory,  very  little  auhaequent  to  die  date  to 
which  the  narrative  a  referred.  And  there  ue  yet 
living;  thoK  who  fimushed  the  colonrs  and  have  bera 
gracious  enough  to  reoognise  the  reeeublonoe 
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THE    DISOWNED. 


CHAPTER  I. 


!t  was  the  evening  of  a  soft,  wann  day,  in  the  May 
of  17 — .  The  sun  had  already  set,  and  the  twihght 
was  gathering  slowly  ovar  the  la:^,  still  masses  of 
wood  which  lay  on  either  ^de  of  one  of  thoEe  green 
lanes  so  peculiar  to  England.  Here  and  there,  the 
outline  of  the  trees  irregularly  shrunk  back  from  the 
road,  leaving  broad  patches  of  waste  land,  covered 
with  fern — that  wild  offspring  of  the  forest — and  the 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  dwarf  furze,  and,  at  more  dis- 
tant intervals,  tliick  clusters  of  rushes,  from  which 
came  the  small  hum  of  gnats — those  "  evening  revel- 
lers"— alternately  rising  and  sinking  in  the  customary 
manner  of  their  unknown  sports — till,  as  the  shadows 
grew  darker  and  darker,  their  thin  and  airy  shapes 
were  no  longer  distinguishable,  and  no  soUtary  token 
of  life  or  motion  broke  the  voiceless  monotony  of  the 
surrounding  woods 

The  first  sound  which   invaded    the  silence   came 
from  the  light,   quick  footsteps  of  a  person,    whose 
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youth  betrayed  itself  in  iti  elastic  and  anmeasvi-ud 
tread,  and  in  the  gay,  free  carol,  which  broke  out  by 
fits  and  starts  npon  the  gentle  stillness  of  the  even- 
ing. 

There  was  something  rather  indicative  of  poetical 
taste  than  nm«cal  icieiice  in  the  selection  of  this  ves- 
per hymn,  which  always  commenced  with— 

Tia  mttrj,  'ti»  meRy,  in  good  green  wood, 

and  never  proceeded  a  syllable  farther  than  the  end 
of  the  second  line, 

Wben  bird*  u«  wbout  utd  ungiiig; 
from  the  last  word  of  which,  alter  a  brief  pause,  it  in- 
variably started  forth  into  joyous  "  iteration." 

Presently  a  heavier,  yet  still  more  rapid,  step  than 
that  of  the  youth  was  heard  behind  ;  and,  as  it  over- 
took the  latter,  a  loud,  clear,  good-humoured  voice 
gave  the  salutation  of  the  evening.  The  tone  in  which 
this  courtesy  was  returned  was  frank,  distinct,  and 
peculiarly  harmonious. " 

"Good  evening,  my  friend.  How  far  is  it  to 
W  ?     I  hope  I  am  not  out  of  the  direct  road  V 

"  To  W ,  air  V  said  the  man,  touching  his  hat, 

as  he  perceived,  in  spite  of  the  dusk,  something  in  the 
air  and  voice  of  his  new  acquaintance  nhich  called 
for  a  greater  degree  of  respect  than  he  was  at  first 
disposed  to  accord  to  a  pedestrian  traveller — "To 
W ,  air  ?  why,  you  will  not  surely  go  there  to- 
night: it  is  more  than  eight  miles  distant,  and  the 
roads  none  of  the  best  ?" 

"  Now,  a  curse  on  all  rogues !"  quoth  the  youth 
with  a  serious  sort  of  vivacity.  "  Why,  the  miller,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  assured  me  I  should  be  at  my 
journey's  end  in  less  than  an  hour." 

"  He  may  have  said  right,  sir,"  returned  the  man, 
"  yet  you  will  not  reach  W in  twice  that  time.* 

"  How  do  you  mean  }"  said  the  younger  stranger. 
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"  Why,  that  you  may  for  once  force  a  miller  to 
tpe&ii  truth  in  spite  of  himself,  and  make  a  public 
bouBe,  about  three  miles  hence,  the  end  of  your  day's 
journey." 

"Tfaaak  you  for  the  hint,"  sdd  the  youth.  "  Does 
the  house  yon  speak  of  lie  on  the  road'side  ?" 

"  No,  sir:  the  lane  branches  off  about  two  miles 
hence,  and  you  must  then  turn  to  the  rig'ht ;  but,  till 
then,  our  way  is  the  same,  and  if  you  would  not  pre- 
kr  your  own  company  to  mine,  we  can  trudge  on 
toother." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  rejoined  the  younger  stran- 
ger ;  "  and  not  the  less  willingly  from  the  brisk  pace 
yon  walk.  I  thought  I  had  few  equals  in  pedestrian- 
ism  ;  but  it  should  not  be  for  a  small  wager  that  I 
would  undertake  to  keep  up  with  you." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  the  roan,  laughing,  "  I  have 
had,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  a  better  usage  and  a 
loiter  experience  of  my  heels  than  yoa  have." 

Somewhat  startled  by  a  speech  of  so  equivocal  a 
meaning,  the  youth,  for  the  first  time,  turned  round  to 
examine  as  well  as  the  increasing  darkness  would  per- 
mit, the  size  and  appearance  of  his  companion.  He 
was  not,  perhaps,  too  well  satisfied  with  his  survey. 
His  fellow  pedestrian  waa  about  six  feet  high,  and  of 
a  correspondent  girth  of  limb  and  frame,  which  would 
hare  made  him  fearful  odds  in  any  encounter  where 
bodily  Btrength  was  the  best  means  of  conquest.  Not- 
withstanding the  mildness  of  the  weather,  he  was  closely 
buttoned  in  a  rough  great  coat,  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  gire  ail  due  effect  to  the  athletic  proportions 
of  the  wearer. 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments. 

"lliisis  but  a  wild,  sarage  sort  of  scene  for  England, 
tit,  in  this  day  of  new-feshioned  ploughs  and  forming 
improrements,"  said  the  tall  stranger,  looking  round 


at  the  ragged  wastes  and  grim  woods  which  lay  steeps 
Di  the  shade  beside  and  before  them. 

"  Trae,"  answered  the  youth  ;  "  and  in  a  few  years 
agricultural  innovation  will  scarcely  leave,  even  in  these 
wastes,  a  single  furze-blossom  for  the  bee,  or  a  tul^  of 
green-Bward  for  the  grass-hopper;  but,  however  un- 
pleasant the  change  may  be  for  us  foot  travellers,  we 
must  not  repine  at  what  they  tell  us  is  so  sure  a  witness 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country."' 

'  Thef  tell  us  !  vrhoteQ  us?"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
with  great  vivacity.  "  Is  it  the  puny  and  apiritkM 
artisan,  or  the  debased  and  crippled  slave  of  the  counter 
and  the  till,  or  the  sallow  speculator  on  morals,  who 
would  mete  us  out  our  liberty — our  happiness — our 
very  feelings,  by  the  yard,  and  inch,  and  fraction?  No, 
no,  let  them  follow  what  the  books  and  precepts  of  theit 
own  wisdom  teach  them  :  let  them  cultivate  more  highly 
the  lands  they  have  already  parcelled  out  by  dykes  and 
fences,  and  leave,  though  at  scanty  intervals,  some 
green  patches  of  unpolluted  la!nd  for  the  poor  man's 
beast,  and  the  free  man's  foot." 

"  You  are  an  enthusiast  on  this  subject,"  said  the 
younger  traveller,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  tone  and 
words  of  the  last  speech ;  "  and  if  1  were  not  just 
about  to  commence  the  world  with  a  firm  persuasion 
that  enthuuasm  on  any  matter  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
success,  I  could  be  as  warm,  though  not  so  eloquent, 
as  yourself." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  unkii^  into  a  more 
natural  and  careless  tone,  "  1  have  a  better  right  than 
I  imagine  you  can  lay  a  claim  to,  to  repine  or  even  to 
inveigh  against  the  bonndaries  which  are  day  by  day, 
and  hour  by  honr,  encroaching  up(»)whatl  have  learnt 
to  look  upon  aa  my  own  territory.  You  were,  just  be- 
fore I  joined  you,  sin^ng  an  old  song ;  I  honour  you 
for  your  taste:  end  no  offence,  sir,  but  a  sort  of  fellow- 
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■h^  in  feeling  made  me  take  the  liberty  to  accost  you. 
I  am  no  very  great  scholar  in  other  things :  but  I  owe 
my  present  circumstances  of  life  solely  to  my  fondness 
for  those  old  songs  and  quaint  madrigals.  And  I 
believe  no  person  can  better  apply  to  bimaelf  Will 
Shakspeare's  invitation : — 

Undei  the  gieen  wood  tze^ 

Who  loie*  lo  lie  witll  me. 

And  tune  hia  menj  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bitd'a  Omwt, 

Come  hiilier,  cams  hither,  come  lulher ; 

Ueie  ihall  he  Ke 

Ho  enemy 

But  vinter  aad  mugb  weather- 
Relieved  from  his  former  fear,  but  vrith  increased 
curiosity  at  this  quotation,  which  was  half  said,  half 
sung,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  evince  a  hearty  relish 
for  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  youth  replied — 

"Truly,  1  did  not  expect  to  meet  among  the  travel- 
lers of  this  wild  country  with  bo  well  stored  a  memory. 
And,  indeed,  1  should  have  imagined  that  the  only 
persons  to  whom  your  verses  could  exactly  have  ap- 
plied were  those  honNuble  vagrants  from  the  Nile, 
whom  in  vulgar  language  we  term  gipsies." 

"  Precisely  so,  sir,"  answered  the  tall  stranger,  in- 
difierently:  "  precisely  so.  It  is  to  that  antient  body 
that  I  belong," 

"  The  devil  you  do !"  quoth  the  youth,  in  unsophis- 
ticated surprise ;  "theprogresBof  education,  is,  indeed, 
Bstonishing  1" 

"  Why,"  answered  the  stranger,  laughing,  "  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  sir,  I  am  a  gipsy  by  inclination,  not 
birth.  The  illustrious  Bamfylde  Moore  Caxew  was 
not  the  only  example  of  one  of  gentle  blood  and  honor- 
able education  preferring  a  merry  life  and  an  universal 
home,  to  a  sad  life  and  a  rented  cabin." 
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"  I  congratalate  myself,"  quMb  the  yonth,  in  a  tone 
tbat  might  have  been  in  jett,  "  upon  becoming  ac- 
qnainted  with  a  character  at  once  so  respectable  and 
■o  novel;  and,  to  return  your  quotation  in  the  way  of  a 
compliment,  I  cry  out  vith  the  most  fashionable  author 
of  Elizabeth's  dayj — 


in  order  to  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance." 

"  Thank  you,  sir, — thank  yon,"  cried  the  Strang 
gipsy,  seemingly  delighted  vith  the  spirit  with  which 
his  young  acquaintance  appeared  to  enter  into  hit 
character,  and  his  quotation  from  a  class  of  anthors  at 
that  time  much  less  known  and  appreciated  than  at 
nresent ;  "  end  if  you  have  seen  already  enough  of  the 
world  to  take  up  with  ale  when  neither  Canary,  Paler- 
mo, nor  Sherry  are  forthcoming,  I  will  promise,  at 
least,  to  pledge  you  in  lai^  draughts  of  that  homely 
beverage.  What  say  you  to  passing  a  night  with  us  ? 
OUT  tents  are  yet  more  at  hand  than  the  public-house 
of  which  I  spoke  to  you." 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment,  then  rephed— 
"  I  will  answer  you  frankly,  my  friend,  even  though 
I  repent  my  confidence.  I  have  a  few  guineas  about 
me,  which  though  not  a  lai^  sum,  are  mg  all.  Now, 
however  antient  and  honourable  your  fraternity  may 
be,  they  labour  under  a  sad  confusion,  I  fear,  in  their 
ideas  ofmeum  and  tnum." 

"  Faith,  sir,  1  believe  you  are  right;  and  were  you 
some  years  older,  I  think  you  would  not  have  favoured 
me  with  the  same  disclosure  yon  have  done  now;  but 
you  may  be  quite  easy  on  tbat  score.  If  you  were  made 
of  gold,  the  rascals  would  not  filch  off  the  comer  of 
your  garment  as  long  as  you  were  under  my  protection. 
Does  this  assurance  satisfy  yon  V 


"  Perfectly,"  aaid  the  youth ;  "  aad  now  how  far 
are  we  from  your  eocam[HaeQt  t  I  usnre  you  I  am  all 
eagernesa  to  be  among  a  set  of  which  I  have  witnessed 
such  a  spedmen." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  returoed  the  gipsy,  "  you  mast  not 
judge  of  all  my  brethren  by  me  :  I  confess  that  they 
are  but  a  rough  tribe.  However,  I  love  them  dearly; 
and  am  only  the  more  inclined  to  thiat  them  honest 
to  each  other,  became  they  are  rogues  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

By  this  time,  our  travellers  bad  advanced  nearly  two 
miles  since  they  had  commenced  compamonship  ;  and 
at  a  turn  m  the  lane,  about  three  hundred  yards  fur- 
ther on,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  fire,  burn- 
ing brightly  through  the  "Aim  trees.  They  quickened 
their  pace,  and  strikii^  a  little  out  of  their  path 
into  a  GommoQ,  soon  approached  two  tents,  the  Arab 
homes  of  the  vagrant  and  singular  people  with  whom 
the  gipsy  claimed  Ivotberhood  and  alliance. 


CHAPTER  II.     - 

Hen  we  wcniely  live  and  est 

The  creun  of  meat ; 
And  keep  eCemal  firee 
B;  wbich  we  ait  and  do  divine. 

Hebbice— Ode  M  Sir  Clipiiy  Crew. 

Abound  a  fire  which  blazed  and  crackled  beneath  the 
large  seething  pot,  that  seemed  an  emblem  of  the  mys- 
tery, and  a  promise  of  the  good  cheer,  which  are  the 
supposed  characteristics  of  the  gipsy  race,  were  group- 
ed seven  or  eight  persons  upon  whose  swarthy  and 
strong  countenances  the  irregular  and  fitful  flame  cast 
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a  picturesque  and  not  unbecoming  glow.  All  of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  an  dd  crone  who  was  tending 
the  pot,  and  a  little  boy  who  was  feeding  the  fire  with 
sundry  fiagmeats  of  stolen  wood,  started  to  thtir  feet 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  stranger. 

"What  ho,  my  bob  cuffins,"  cried  the  ^psy  guide, 
"  I  have  brought  you  a  gentry  cove,  to  whom  you  will 
shew  all  pvper  respect ;  and  hark  ye,  my  maunders, 
if  ye  dare  b^,  borrow,  or  steal  a  sin^  croker — ay — 
but  a  bawbee  of  him,  I'll — but  ye  know  me."  The 
gipsy  stopped  abruptly,  and  turned  an  eye,  in  which 
menace  vainly  struggled  with  good  humour,  upon  each  of 
his  brethren,  as  they  submissiTely  bowed  to  him  and 
his  pTOtigi,  and  poured  forth  a  prolusion  of  promises, 
to  which  their  admonitor  did  not  even  condescend  to 
listen.  He  threw  off  his  great  coat,  doubled  it  down 
by  the  best  place  near  the  fire,  and  made  the  youth 
forthwith  possess  himself  of  the  seat  it  afforded.  He 
then  lifted  the  cover  oft^  mysterious  cauldron.  "Well, 
Mort,"  cried  he  to  the  old  womaji,  as  he  bent  wistfully 
down,  "  what  have  we  here  V 

"Two  ducks,  three  chickens,  and  a  rabbit,  with 
some  potatoes,"  growled  the  old  hag,  who  claimed  ^e 
usual  privilege  of  her  culinary  office,  to  be  as  ill  tem- 
pered as  she  pleased. 

"  Good!"  said  the  gipsy;  "  and  now,  Mim,  my  cull 
go  to  the  other  tent,  and  ask  its  inhabitants,  in  my 
name,  to  come  here  and  sup ;  bid  them  bring  their 
cauldron  to  eke  out  ours — I'll  find  the  lush." 

Wilh  these  words  (which  Mira,  a  short,  swarthy 
member  of  the  gang,  with  a  countenance  too  astute  to 
be  pleasing,  instantly  started  forth  to  obey)  the  gipsy 
stretched  himself  at  full  length  by  the  youth's  side, 
and  began  reminding  him,  with  some  jocularity,  and 
at  some  length,  of  liis  promise  to  drink  to  th^  better 
acquaintance. 
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Something  there  was  in  the  scene,  the  fire,  the  caul- 
dron, the  intent  figure  and  withered  countenance  of 
the  old  woman,  the  giou|Mng  of  the  otlier  forms,  the 
rude  but  not  unpicturesque  tent,  the  dark  still  woods 
on  either  aide,  with  the  deep  and  cloudless  skies  above, 
as  the  stars  broke  forth  one  by  one  upon  the  silent  air, 
which  (to  use  the  orthodox  phrase  of  the  norelist) 
would  not  have  been  wholly  unworthy  the  bold  pencil 
of  Salvalor  himself. 

The  youth  eyed,  with  that  involuntary  respect  which 
personal  advantages  always  command,  the  lai^,  yet 
Bymmetrical  proportions  of  his  wild  companion ;  nor 
was  the  tace  which  belonged  to  that  frame  much  less 
deserving  oi  attention.  Though  not  handsome,  it  was 
sing^ular,  shrewd,  and  prepossessing  in  its  expression  ; 
the  forehead  was  prominent,  the  brows  overhung  the 
eyes,  which  were  targe,  dark,  and,  unlike  those  of  the 
tribe  in  general,  rather  calm  than  brilliant ;  the  com- 
plexion, though  sun-bnrnt,  wag  not  swartby,  and  the 
face  was  carefully  and  cleanly  shaved,  so  as  to  give 
all  due  advantage  of  contrast  to  the  brown  luxuriant 
locks  whielk  fell,  rather  in  flakes  than  curls,  on  either 
side  of  bis  smooth  and  glowing  cheeks.  In  age,  he 
was  about  thirty-five,  and,  though  his  air  and  mien 
were  assuiedly  not  lofty,  nor  aristocratic,  yet  they  were 
essentially  and  strikingly  above  the  bearing  of  his 
vagabond  companions  :  those  companions  were  in  all 
respects  of  the  ordinary  race  of  gipsies  ;  the  cunning 
and  flashing  eye,  the  raven  locks,  the  dazzling  teeth, 
the  bronzed  colour,  and  the  low,  slight,  active  form, 
were  as  strongly  their  distinguishing  characteristics  as 
the  token  of  all  their  horde. 

But  to  these,  the  appearance  of  the  youth  presented 
a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast. 

He  had  only  just  passed  the  stage  of  boyhood,  per- 
haps he  might  have  seen  eighteen  summers,  probably 
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not  SO  many.  He  had,  in  imitation  of  his  companion, 
and  perhaps  from  mistaken  courtesy  to  his  new  society, 
doSed  bis  hat ;  and  the  attitude  which  he  had  chosen 
fully  developed  the  noble  and  intellectual  turn  of  his 
head  and  throat.  His  hair,  as  yet  preserved  from  the 
disfiguring  fashions  of  the  day,  was  of  a  deep  auburn, 
which  was  rapidly  becoming  of  a  more  chesnut  hue, 
and  curled  in  short  close  curls  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  to  the  commencement  of  a  forehead  singularly 
white  and  h^h.  His  brows  finely  and  lightly  penciled, 
and  his  long  lashes  of  the  darkest  dye,  gave  a  deeper 
and  perh^  softer  shade  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  worn,  to  eyes  quick  and  observant  in  their  expres- 
sion, and  of  a  light  hazel  in  their  colour.  His  cheek 
was  very  fair,  and  the  red  light  of  the  fire  cast  an 
artificial  tmt  of  increased  glow  upon  a  complexion  that 
bad  naturally  rather  bloom  than  colour  ;  while  a  dark 
riding  frock  set  off  in  their  full  beauty  the  fine  outline 
of  his  chest,  and  the  slender  symmetry  of  his  frame. 

But  it  was  neither  his  features,  nor  his  form,  emi- 
nently handsome  as  they  were,  which  gave  the  principal 
charm  to  the  young  stranger's  appearance — it  was  the 
strikingly  bold,  buoyant,  frank,  and  almost  joyous  ex- 
pression, which  presided  over  all^  There  seemed  to 
dwell  the  first  glow  and  Ufe  of  youth,  undimmed  by  a 
single  fear,  and  unbafiBed  tn  a  tii^le  hope.  Tien 
were  the  elastic  spring,  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
energies,  which  defied,  in  their  exulting  pride,  the 
heaviness  of  sorrow  and  the  harassments  of  time.  It 
was  a  face  that,  while  it  filled  you  with  some  melan- 
choly foreboding  of  the  changes  and  chances  which 
must,  in  the  inevitable  course  of  fate,  cloud  the  open- 
ness of  the  uDwrinkled  brow,  and  soberize  the  fire 
of  the  daring  and  restless  eye,  instilled  also  withm  yon 
some  assurance  of  triumph,  and  some  omen  of  success  : 
— a  vague  but  powerful  sympathy  with  the  adventurout  . 
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and  cheerfiil  spirit,  which  appeared  literally  to  ipeak 
ia  ita  expression.  It  was  a  &ce  you  might  imagine  in 
one  bom  under  a  prosperous  star,  and  yon  felt,  as  yon 
gazed,  a  confidence  in  that  br^ht  countenance,  which, 
like  the  shield  of  the  British  Prince,*  seemed  possessed 
with  a  spell  to  charm  into  impotence  the  evil  spirits 
who  menaced  its  possessor. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  his  ftiead,  the  gipsy,  who  had  in 
his  turn  been  surveying  with  admiration  the  sinewy 
and  ^ile  irame  of  his  young  guest,  "  Well,  sir,  how 
fores  your  appetite  ?  Old  Dame  Bingo  will  be  mortally 
offended  if  yon  do  not  do  ample  justice  to  her  good 
cheer." 

"  If  so,"  answered  our  traveller,  who,  young  as  he 
was,  had  learnt  already  the  grand  secret  of  making, 
in  every  situation,  a  female  frieDd,  "  if  so,  I  shall  be 
likely  to  offend  her  still  more." 

"  And  how,  my  pretty  master?"  said  the  old  crone, 
with  an  iron  smile. 

"  Why,  1  shall  be  bold  enough  to  reconcile  matters 
with  a  kiss,  Mrs.  Bingo,"  answered  the  youth. 

"  Ha !  ha  !"  shouted  the  tall  gipsy ;  "  it  is  many  a 
long  day  since  my  old  Mort  slapped  a  gallant's  face 
for  such  an  affrout.  But  here  come  our  messmates. 
Good  evening,  my  mumpers — make  your  bows  to  tha 
gentleman,  who  has  come  to  bowse  with  us  to-night. 
'Gad,  we'll  shew  him  that  old  ale's  none  the  worse  for 
keeping  company  with  the  moon's  darlings. — Come, 
sit  down,  sit  down.  Where's  the  cloth,  ye  ill-mannered 
kmns,  and  the  knives  and  platters?  Have  we  no 
holiday  customs  for  strangers,  think  ye? — Mim,  my 
cove,  off  to  my  caravan — hting  out  the  knives,  and  all 
other  rattletraps;  and  harkye,  my  cuffin,  this  small 
key  opens  the  inner  hole,  where  you  will  find  two  bar- 
rels ;  bring  one  of  them.     Ill  warrant  it  of  the  best, 

•  Friiura  Arthnr.— See  II*  FWrj-  Qkmb.       _^, 
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for  the  brewer  himself  drank  some  of  the  same  sort 
but  two  hours  before  I  mmmd  them.  Come,  stump, 
iny  cull,  make  yourself  wmga.  Ho,  Dame  Bingo,  is 
not  that  pot  of  thine  seething  yet? — Ah,  my  young 
gentleman,  you  commence  betimes;  so  much  the 
better ;  if  lore's  a  summer's  day,  we  all  know  how 
early  a  summer  morning  begins,"  added  the  jovial 
Egyptian,  in  a  lower  voice  (feeling  perhaps  tluit  he 
was  only  understood  by  himself),  as  ke  gazed  com- 
placently on  the  youth,  who,  with  that  happy  facility 
of  making  himself  everywhere  at  home,  so  uncommon 
to  his  countrymen,  was  already  paying  complImenU, 
suited  to  their  understanding,  to  two  fair  daughtets  of 
the  tribe,  who  had  entered  with  the  new  comers.  Yet 
had  he  too  much  craft  or  delicacy,  call  it  which  you 
will,  to  continue  his  addresses  to  that  limit  where 
ridicule  or  jealousy,  from  the  male  part  of  the  assem- 
blE^,  might  commence;  on  the  contrary,  be  soon 
turned  to  the  men,  and  addressed  them  with  a  famili- 
arity so  frank,  and  so  suited  to  their  taste,  that  he 
grew  no  less  rapidly  in  their  favour  than  he  had  already 
done  in  that  of  the  woman,  and  when  the  contents  of 
the  two  cauldrons  were  at  length  set  upon  the  coarse, 
but  clean,  cloth,  which,  in  honour  of  his  arrival,  co- 
vered the  sod,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  loud  and  uni- 
versal peal  of  laughter,  which  some  broad  witticism 
of  the  young  stranger  had  produced,  that  the  party 
sat  down  to  their  repast. 

Bright  were  the  eyes,  and  sleek  the  tresses  of  the  ' 
damsel  who  placed  herself  by  the  side  of  the  stranger 
and  many  were  the  alluring  glances  and  insinuated 
complimenta  which  replied  to  his  open  admiration  and 
profuse  flattery ;  but  still  was  there  nothing  escluuve 
in  his  attentions  :  perhaps  an  ignorance  of  the  custonu 
of  his  entertainers,  and  a  consequent  discreet  fear  of 
offending  them,  restrained  him;  or  perhaps  he  found 
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ample  food  for  occupation    in   the  plentiful  dainti«« 
which  his  hoat  heaped  before  him. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  the  ^p*y  chief,  (for  chief  he 
appeared  to  be,)  "if  we  lead  not  a  merrier  life  than 
you  dreamt  of?  or  would  you  have  ng  change  our 
coarse  fare  and  our  simple  tents,  our  Ti^rous  Umha 
and  free  hearts,  for  the  meagre  board,  the  monotonous 
chamber,  the  diseased  frame,  and  the  toiUng,  careful, 
and  withered  spiiit  of  some  miserable  mechanic  V 

"  Change !"  cried  the  youth,  with  an  earnestness 
which,  if  affected,  was  an  exquisite  counterfdt — ''  By 
Heaven,  I  would  change  with  you  myself." 

"  Bravo,  my  fine  cove !"  cried  the  host,  and  all  the 
gang  echoed  their  sympathy  with  his  applause. 

The  youth  coutinued  :  "  Meat,  and  that  plentiful ; 
ale,  and  that  strong;  women,  and  those  pretty  ODes ; 
what  can  man  desire  more  V 

"  Ay,"  cried  the  host,  "  and  all  for  nothing, — no, 
not  even  a  tax;  who  else  in  this  kingdom  can  say 
that  ?  Gome,  Mim,  push  round  the  ale." 

And  the  ale  tcai  pushed  round,  and  if  coarse  the 
merriment,  loud  at  least  was  the  laugh  that  rung  ever 
and  anon  from  the  old  tent ;  and  though,  at  moments, 
something  in  the  guest's  eye  and  lip  might  have  seemed, 
to  a  very  shrewd  observer,  a  little  wandering  and  ab- 
sent, yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  almost  as  much  at 
ease  as  the  rest,  and  if  he  was  not  quite  as  talkative, 
he  was  to  the  ilill  as  noisy. 

By  degrees,  as  the  hour  grew  latw,  and  the  barrel 
less  heavy,  the  conversation  changed  into  one  universal 
clatter.  Some  toid  their  feats  in  beggary ;  others, 
their  achievements  in  theft ;  not  a  viand  they  had  fed 
on  but  had  its  appropriate  legend  ;  even  the  old  rabbit, 
which  had  been  as  tough  as  old  rabbit  can  well  be, 
had  not  been  honestly  taken  from  his  burrow  ;  no  less 
a  person  than  Mim  himself  bad  purioined  it  (torn  a 
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widow's    footiDBD,    who  was  carrying  it  to  an  old 
maid  from  her  nephew  the  Sqnire. 

"  Silence,"  cried  the  host,  who  loved  talking  as  well 
as  the  rest,  and  who,  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  had  been 
Talnly  endeayonring  to  obtain  attention.  "  Silence ! 
my  maonders.  it's  late,  and  we  shall  hare  the  queer 
cuffins*  upon  us  if  we  keep  it  up  much  looger.  What, 
ho,  Mim,  are  you  still  gabbling  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
when  your  betters  are  talking  ?  Ab  sure  as  my  name's 
King  Cole,  I'll  chokie  you  with  your  own  rabbit  skin, 
if  you  don't  hush  your  prating  cheat — nay,  never  look 
so  abashed — if  you  mil  make  a  noise,  come  forward, 
and  sing  us  a  gipey  song.  You  see,  my  young  air, 
(turning  to  his  guest,)  that  we  are  not  without  our 
pretensions  to  the  fine  arts." 

At  this  order,  Mim  started  forth,  and  taking  his 
Station  at  the  right  hand  of  the  soi-diaant  King  Cole, 
began  the  following  song,  the  chorus  of  which  was 
chaunted  in  fiill  diapason  by  the  whole  groupe,  with 
the  additional  force  of  emphasis  that  knives,  feet,  and 
fists  could  bestow. 

THE  gipsy's  sono. 
The  king  to  hii  hill,  and  the  steed  to  hii  itall 

And  tlie  cit  to  hia  bilking  board : 
But  we  tie  not  bound  to  ui  acie  of  grotmd, 

For  OUT  home  ia  the  hotueleu  itrud.  * 

We  aa«  not,  noi  taUj  jet  KB  glean  £rom  lite  (oil 

Ai  mach  u  iti  reepera  do ; 
And  whererei  ve  roTC,  we  feed  on  the  cove 
Who  gibes  it  the  mumping  cre"- 

CuoRUB — So  the  king  to  Us  hell,  Ac. 
We  care  not  a  itnw  for  the  limbs  of  the  law. 

Nor  a  fig  for  the  «i^b  fattr  i 
While  Hodge  and  hii  neighbour  liall  lanih  aod  liboM, 
Oui  tent  i>  01  ■ore  of  ila  cbeei. 

CuoHui — So  the  Vi"g  to  hii  i"ii,  &e 
•Ha^itittM. 
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The  vont  bave  bd  itve  of  the  hanun'i*  dav. 

And  the  besi  will  amid  the  trap  jt 
But  our  wealth  ia  oa  free  of  the  bailiff's  ue. 

As  our  Deck*  of  the  twitting  crap.) 

CHORua— So  the  kiog  to  his  hall,  &c. 
The;  say  it  ia  iweel  to  win  the  meat 

For  the  which  ope  baa  aonif  wroa^bt ; 
Bui  I  oerer  could  fisd  that  we  lack'it  the  aiind 

For  the  food  that  baa  coat  oa  iiou);ht  1 

CiioHua— So  the  king  to  bia  ball,  &c. 
And  when  we  hare  ceased  from  our  fearless  fea*i 

Why,  oar  jigger^  will  need  no  bars  ; 
Our  aentry  ahall  be  on  the  owlet's  tree,  * 

And  BUT  lampa  tha  glorious  atara. 

CB0BU3. 

So  tbe  king  to  his  hall,  and  the  atecd  to  hia  atall, 

And  the  cit  to  bia  bUking  board  ; 
Bat  we  are  not  Imund  to  an  acre  of  ground, 

For  our  home  is  the  bouaeleas  award. 

Rude  u  was  this  lawless  sl^ve,  the  spirit  with  nhich 
it  was  sung'  atoned  to  the  joung  stranger  for  Ita  ob- 
■curity  and  qoaintness ;  as  for  his  host,  that  curious 
personage  took  a  lusty  and  promineut  part  in  the 
chorus — nor  did  the  old  woods  refuse  their  share  of  the 
burthen,  but  sent  back  a  meny  echo  to  the  chiers  deep 
voice,  and  the  harsher  notes  of  his  jovial  brethren. 

When  the  glee  had  ceaaed,  Kjng  Cole  rose,  tho 
whole  band  followed  bia  eiample,  the  cloth  was  cleared 
in  a  tiice,  the  bturel^-oh  I  what  a  talUag  off  was  there  I 
— waa  rolled  into  a  comer  of  the  tent,  and  the  crew  to 
whom  the  awning  belonged  began  to  settle  themselves 
to  rest ;  while  those  who  owned  the  other  encampment 
m&rched  forth,  with  King  Cole  at  their  head.  Leaning 
with  no  light  w^g^t  upon  his  guest's  arm,  the  lover 
of  ancient  minstrelsy  pour«d  into  the  youth's  ear  a 
■CoDMabie.         t  Bailiff.         t  Gallows.         j  Door. 
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strainof  eulogy,  rather  eloquent  than  coherent,  upon 
the  scene  they  had  just  witnessed. 

"  What,"  cried  his  majesty,  in  an  enthusiastic 
'  tone,  "  what  can  be  so  truly  regal  as  our  state  ?  Can 
any  man  controul  us  ?  Are  we  not  above  all  laws  ?  Are 
we  not  the  most  despotic  of  kings?  Nay,  more  than 
the  kings  of  earth — are  we  not  the  kings  of  Fairy-land 
itself?  Do  we  not  realize  the  golden  dreams  of  tie  old 
rhimers — luxurious  dogs  that  they  were  ?  Who  would 
not  cry  out — 

Ble«t  nleDt  giovM  1  O  inaj  je  be 

Fci  ever  Mirth's  best  nuisery ! 

M»y  pure  Coatenls 

Far  ever  pitch  Iheh  tenti 

Upon  (htae  downs,  thcH  moda,  these  tocka,  thete  mountiiiu." 

Uttering  this  notable  extract  from  the  thrice  honour- 
ed Sir  Henry  Wotton,  King  Cole  turned  abruptly  from 
the  common,  entered  the  wood  which  skirted  it,  and, 
only  attended  by  bis  guest,  and  his  minister  Mim,  came 
suddenly,  by  an  unexpected  and  picturesque  opening 
in  the  trees,  upon  one  of  those  itinerant  vehicles  termed 
caravans  ;  he  ascended  the  few  steps  which  led  to  the 
entrance,  opened  the  door,  and  was  instantly  in  the 
arms  of  a  pretty  and  young  woman.  On  seeing  our 
tero  (for  such  we  fear  the  youth  is  likely  to  become), 
•be  drew  back  with  a  blush  not  often  found  upon  regal 
cheeks. 

"  Pooh,"  said  King  Cole,  half  tauntingly,  half 
fondly,  "  pooh,  Lucy,  blushes  are  garden  flowers,  and 
ought  never  to  be  found  wild  in  the  woods :"  then 
changing  his  tone,  he  siud,  "  Come,  put  some  fresh 
straw  in  the  comer,  this  stranger  honours  our  palace 
to-night. — Mim,  unload  thyself  of  our  royal  treasures 
— watch  without,  and  vanish  from  within  !" 

Depositing  on  his  majesty's  floor  the  appurtenances 
of  the  regal  supper-table,  Mim  made  his  respectliil 
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•dietu,  and  disappeared;  meanwhile  the  Queen  scat- 
tered some  freali  straw  over  a  mattrass  in  the  narrow 
chamber,  Euid,  laying  orer  all  a  sheet  of  sinfularly 
snowy  hne,  made  her  ^est  some  apology  for  the  bad- 
neas  of  his  bdging ;  this  King  Cole  inteirupted,  by  a 
most  elaborately  noisy  yawn,  and  a  declaration  of  ex- 
treme slee{»nesa.  "  Now,  Lucy,  let  us  leave  the 
gentleman  to  what  he  will  like  better  than  soft  words, 
eveo  from  a  qaeen.  Good  night,  air,  we  shall  be 
stirring  at  day-l»eak ;"  and,  with  this  forewell,  King 
Cole  took  the  lady's  arm,  and  retired  with  her  into  an 
inner  compartment  of  tite  caravan. 

Left  to  himself,  our  hero  looked  round  with  surprise 
at  the  exceeding  neatneBS  which  reigned  over  the  whole 
apartment.  But  what  chiefly  engrossed  the  attention 
of  one  to  whose  early  habits  they  had  always  been 
treasures  were  several  books  ranged  in  comely  shelves 
fenced  with  wire-work  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place. "  Courage,"  thought  he,  as  he  stretched  him- 
self on  his  humble  couch,  "  my  adventures  have  com- 
menced well ;  a  gipsy  tent,  to  be  sure,  is  nothing  very 
new,  but  a  gipsy  who  quotes  poetry,  and  enjoys  a 
modest  wile,  speaks  better  than  boolu  do  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  world  !" 

CHAPTER  III. 

Halh  not  old  cnitom  m>^  thli  life  more  tweet 
Thin  &M  at  puutid  pomp  t"  4*  too  tiKS  IT. 

The  sun  broke  cheerfully  through  the  small  lattice  of 
the  caravan,  as  the  youth  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw 
the  good-humoured  countenance  of  his  gipsy  host 
bending  orer  him  complacently. 

"  Yon  slept  so  soundly,  sir,  that  I  did  not  like  to 
disturb  you ;  but  my  good  wife  only  waits  your  rising 
to  have  all  ready  for  breakfast. " 
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"  It  were  a  thoui^uid  pities,"  cried  the  guest,  leaping 
&om  his  bed,  "  that  so  pretty  a  ikce  should  look  cross 
on  my  account,  so  I  will  not  keep  her  watting  an 
instant." 

The  gipsy  smiled,  as  he  answered,  "  I  require  no 
professional  help  from  the  devil,  air,  to  foretel  your 
fortune." 

"  No ! — and  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Honour,  reputation,  success,  all  that  are  ever  wmi 
hy  a  soft  tongue,  if  it  be  backed  by  a  bold  heart." 

Bright  and  keen  was  the  flash  which  shot  over  the 
countenance  of  the  one  for  whom  diis  prediction  was 
made,  as  he  listened  to  it  with  a  fondness  for  which 
hia  reason  r^Niked  him.  He  turned  aside  with  a  sigh, 
which  did  not  escape  the  gipsy,  and  bathed  his  face 
in  the  water  which  the  provident  hand  of  the  good 
woman  had  set  out  for  his  lavations, 

"  Well,"  said  his  host,  when  the  youth  had  finished 
his  brief  toilet,  "  suppose  we  breathe  the  fresh  air, 
while  Lucy  smooths  your  bed,  and  prepares  the  breab- 
fest." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  repUed  the  youth,  and  they 
descended  the  step*  which  led  into  thiB  wood.  It  was 
a  beautiful,  tresh  momii^,  the  air  was  like  a  draught 
from  a  Spirit's  fountain,  and  filled  the  heart  with  new 
youth,  and  the  blood  with  a  rapturous  delight;  the 
leaves — the  green,  green  leaves  of  spring — were  quiver- 
ing on  the  trees;  among  which,  the  happy  birds  flut- 
tered and  breathed  the  gladness  of  their  souls  in  song 
While  the  dewdrops  that 

A  btplum  o'er  the  floweia, 
gave  back,  in  their  million  mirrors,  the  reflected  smiles 
of  the  t-loudless  and  rejoicing  sun. 

"  Nature,"  said  the  gipsy,  "  has  bestowed  on  her 
children  a  gorgeous  present  in  such  a  morning," 
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"Tnie,"  said  the  youth;  "and  you,  of  ub  two, 
periiaps,  only  deKireit:  as, for  me,  when  I  think  of 
the  long  load  of  dust,  heal,  and  toil,  that  lies  before 
me,  I  could  almost  wish  to  stop  here  and  aslc  an  ad- 
mission into  the  gipy's  tents." 

"  You  coald  not  do  a  wiser  thing  !"  said  the  gipsy, 
gravely. 

"But  fate  leaves  me  no  choice,"  continued  the  youth, 
aa  seriously  as  if  he  were  jn  earnest;  "  and  I  must  quit 
you  immediately  after  I  have  a  second  time  tasted  of 
youi  bospitable  Sire." 

"  If  it  must  be  so,"  anawered  the  gipsy,  "  I  will  see 
you,  at  least,  a  mile  or  two  on  your  road."  The  youth 
thanked  him  for  a  promise  which  his  curiosity  made 
acceptable,  and  they  turned  once  more  to  the  caravan. 

The  meal,  however  obtained,  met  with  as  much 
honour  as  it  could  possibly  have  received  from  the  far- 
mer from  whoro  its  matoials  were  borrowed. 

It  was  not  without  complacency  that  the  worthy  pair 
beheld  the  notice  their  guest  lavished  upoo  a  fair,  curly- 
headed  boy  of  about  three  years  old,  the  sole  child  and 
idol  of  the  gipsy  potentates.  But  they  did  not  per- 
ceive, when  the  youth  rose  to  depart,  that  he  slipped 
into  the  folds  of  the  child's  dress,  a  ring  of  some  ralue, 
the  oniy  one  he  possessed. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  after  having  thanked  his  en- 
tertainers for  their  hospitality,  "  I  must  say  good-by  to 
your  flock,  and  set  out  upon  my  day's  journey." 

Lucy,  despite  her  bashAilaess,  shook  hands  with  her 
handsome  guest,  and  the  latter,  accompanied  by  the 
gipsy  chief.  'Stiolled  down  to  the  encampments. 

Open  and  free  was  his  parting  farewell  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  two  tents,  and  liberal  was  the  hand  which 
showered  upon  all — e^cially  on  the  damsel  who  had 
been  his  Thais  of  the  evening  feast — the  silver  coins 
which  made  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  present 
property. 
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It  was  amidst  the  ontculmr  wishei  and  ^Lvonrable 
predictionB  of  the  vhole  crew,  that  he  recommenced 
bis  journey  with  the  gipsy  chief. 

When  the  tents  were  fairly  out  of  sight,  and  not  till 
then.  King  Cole  brolce  the  silence  which  had  as  yet 
subsisted  between  them. 

"  I  suppose,  my  young  gentleman,  that  you  expect 

to  meet  some  of  your  friends  or  relations  at  W ? 

I  know  not  what  they  will  say  when  they  hear  where 
you  hare  spent  the  night." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  youth;  "whoever  hean  ray 
adventure,  relation  or  not,  will  be  delighted  with  my 
description ;  but,  in  sober  earnest,  1  expect  to  find  no 

one  at  W more  my  Iriend  than  a  surly  innkeeper, 

unless  it  be  his  dog." 

"  Why,  they  surely  do  not  suffer  a  stripling  of  your 
youth,  and  evident  quality,  to  wander  alone!"  cried 
King  Cole,  in  undi^ubed  surprise. 

The  young  traveller  made  no  prompt  answer,  but 
bent  down  as  if  to  pluck  a  wild  flower  which  grew  by 
the  road  side  :  after  a  pause,  he  said — 

"  Nay,  Master  Cole,  you  must  not  set  me  the  exam- 
ple of  playing  the  inquisitor,  or  you  cannot  guess  how 
troublesome  I  shall  be.  To  tell  you  truth,  1  am  dying 
with  curiosity  to  know  something  more  about  you 
than  you  may  be  disposed  to  tell  me  :  you  have  al- 
ready confessed  that,  however  boon  companions  your 
gipsies  may  be,  they  are  not  those  with  whom  you 
were  bom  and  bred." 

King  Cole  laughed :  perhaps  he  was  not  ill  pleated 
by  the  curiosity  of  his  guest,  nor  by  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  him  of  being  his  own  hero. 

"  My  story,  sir,"  said  he,  "  would  be  soon  told,  if 
you  thought  it  worth  the  hearing,  nor  does  it  contain 
anything  which  should  prevent  my  telling  it." 

"If  so,"  quoth  the  yonth,  "1  shall  conceive  yowr 
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•atu^ing  my  request  the  greatest  favour  you  havs 
yet  bestowed  upon  me," 

The  gipsy  relaxed  Iiis  pace  into  an  indolent  saunter, 
as  lie  commenced ; 

"The  fiist  scene  that  I  remember  was  similar  to 
that  which  you  witaessed  last  night.  The  savage  tent, 
and  the  green  moor — the  faggot  blaze — the  eternal 
pot,  with  its  hissing  note  of  preparation — the  old  dame 
who  tended  it,  and  the  ragged  urchins  who  learnt  from 
its  contents  the  first  reward  of,  and  the  earliest  temp- 
tation to,  theft — all  these  are  blended  into  agreeable 
confusion  as  the  primal  impressions  of  my  childhood. 
The  woman  who  nurtured  me  as  my  mother  was  rather 
capricious  than  kind,  and  my  infancy  passed  away, 
like  that  of  more  favoured  scions  of  fortune,  in  alter- 
nate chastisement  and  caresses.  In  good  truth,  Kinch- 
ing  Meg  had  the  shrillest  voice  and  the  heaviest  hand 
of  the  whole  crew,  and  I  cannot  complain  of  injus- 
tice,  since  she  treated  me  no  worse  than  the  rest.  Not- 
withstanding the  irregularity  of  my  education,  I  grew 
up  strong  and  healthy,  and  my  reputed  mother  had 
taught  me  so  much  fear  for  herself  that  she  left  me 
none  for  any  thing  else ;  accordingly,  I  became  bold, 
reckless,  and  adventurous,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
was  as  thorough  a  reprobate  as  the  tribe  could  desire. 
At  that  time  a  singular  change  befel  me :  we  (that  is, 
my  mother  and  myself)  were  begging,  not  many  miles 
hence,  at  the  door  of  a  rich  man's  bouse,  in  which 
the  mistress  lay  on  her  death-bed.  That  mistress  was 
my  real  mother,  from  whom  Meg  had  stolen  me  in  my 
first  year  of  existence.  Whether  it  was  through  the 
fear  of  conscience,  or  the  hope  of  reward,  no  sooner 
had  Meg  learnt  the  dangerous  state  of  my  poor  mother, 
the  constant  grief  which  they  said  had  been  the  sole, 
though  slow,  cause  of  her  disease,  and  the  laige  sums 
which  had  beeu  repeatedly  ofiered  for  my  recovery 
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no  sooner,  I  e^y,  did  Meg  ascertain  all  thece  | 
krs,  than  she  fought  her  way  up  to  the  BJck  Ghunher, 
fell  on  her  knees  before  the  bed,  owned  her  crime,  ftnd 
produced  myself.  Various  Uttle  proofe  of  time,  place, 
circumstance  ;  the  clothing  1  had  worn  when  stolen,  and 
which  was  still  preserved,  joined  to  the  striking  like- 
ness I  bore  to  both  my  parents,  especiaUy  to  my  fa- 
ther, silenced  all  doubt  and  incredulity ;  I  waS  wel- 
comed home  with  a  joy  which  it  is  in  vain  to  describe. 
My  return  seemed  to  recal  my  mother  irom  the  grave ; 
she  lingered  on  for  many  months  longer  than  her  phy- 
sicians thought  it  possible,  and  when  she  died,  her  last 
words  commended  me  to  my  father's  protection, 

"  My  surviving  parent  needed  no  nidi  request  He 
lavished  upon  me  all  that  superfluity  of  fondness  and 
food,  of  which  those  good  people  who  are  resolved  to 
spoil  their  children,  are  so  prodigal.  He  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  sending  me  to  school ;  accordingly  he 
took  a  tutor  for  me,  a  simple-hearted,  gentle,  kind 
man,  who  possessed  a  vast  store  of  learning  rather 
curious  than  useful.  He  was  a  tolerable,  and  at  least 
an  enthusiastic,  antiquarian — a  more  than  loleraUe 
poetaster;  and  he  had  a  prodigious  budget  full  of  old 
ballads  and  songs,  which  he  loved  better  to  teach  and 
7  to  learn,  than  aJl  the  '  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  as- 
tronnmy,  and  the  use  of  the  globes,'  which  my  poor 
&ther  had  so  sedulously  bargained  for. 

' '  Accordingly  I  became  exceedingly  well-informed  in 
all  the  '  precious  conceits'  and  '  golden  garlands'  of  our 
British  ancients,  and  continued  exceedingly  ignorant 
^  of  every  thing  else,  save  and  except  a  few  of  the  most 
fashionable  novels  of  the  day,  and  the  contente  of  six 
lying  volumes  ofvoyages  and  travels,  which  flattered  both 
my  appetite  for  the  wonderful,  and  my  love  of  the  ad- 
venturous. My  studies,  such  as  they  were,  were  not 
by  any  means  suited  to  curb  or  direct  the  vagrant  tastes 
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my  childhood  had  acquired :  on  the  contraiy,  the  old 
poets,  with  theii  luiurious  deacripdon  of  ihA  '  greea 
wood,'  and  the  forest  hfe ;  the  faohionaUe  novelists, 
with  their  spirited  accouots  of  the  wanderings  of  some 
fortunate  rogue,  and  the  ingenious  travellers,  with  their 
wild  fables,  so  dear  to  the  imagination  of  every  boy, 
only  fomented  within  me  a  sbong  though  secret  regret 
at  my  change  of  life,  and  a  restless  disgust  to  the  tame 
home  and  bounded  roomings  to  which  1  wascondemned. 
When  1  was  about  seventeen,  my  bther  sold  his  pro- 
perty (which  he  had  become  possessed  of  in  right  of 
my  mother),  and  transf^red  the  purchase  money  to 
the  security  of  the  Ainds.  Shortly  afterwards  he  died : 
the  bulk  (^  his  fortune  became  mine ;  the  reroaiDder 
was  s^tled  upon  a  sister  many  years  older  than  myself, 
who,  in  consequence  of  her  mairiage  and  residence  in 
a  remote  part  of  Wales,  1  bad  never  yet  seen. 

"Now,  then,  I  was  perfectly  free  and  unfettered; 
my  gnatdiau  lived  in  Scotland,  and  left  me  entirely  to 
the  guidance  of  my  tutor,  who  was  both  too  simple 
and  too  indolent  to  resist  my  inclinations.  I  went  to 
London,  became  acquainted  with  a  set  of  most  royal 
scamps,  frequented  the  theatres,  and  the  taverns,  the  va- 
rious, resorts  which  constitute  the  gaieties  of  a  blood 
jnst  ftbove  the  middle  class,  and  was  one  of  the  noisiest 
and  wildest '  blades'  that  ever  heard  '  the  chimes  by 
midnight,*  and  the  magistrate's  lecture  for  matins,  I 
was  a  sort  of  leader  among  the  jolly  dogs  I  consorted 
with.  My  earher  education  gave  a  raciness  and  nature 
to  my  ddmeations  of '  life,'  which  delighted  them.  But 
somehow  or  other,  I  grew  wearied  of  this  sort  of  exis- 
tence. About  a  year  alter  I  was  of  age,  my  fortune 
was  more  than  three  parts  spent ;  T  fell  ill  with  drink- 
ing, and  grew  dull  with  remorse ;  need  1  add  that  my 
comrades  left  me  to  myself?  A  fit  of  the  spleen,  espe- 
dally  if  accompanied  with  duns,  makes  one  wofiillj 
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miaanthropic  ;  «o,  when  I  recovered  from  my  illness, 
1  set  out  oa  a  tour  through  Great  Britain  and  France 
— alone,  and  principally  on  foot.  Oh,  the  rapture  of 
shaking  off  the  half  Mends  and  cold  formalities  of 
society,  and  finding  oneself  all  unfettered,  with  no 
companion  bat  nature,  no  ^ide  but  youth,  and  no 
flatterer  but  hope  I 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,  I  travelled  for  two  years, 
and  saw,  even  in  that  short  time,  enough  of  tbk  busy 
world  to  weary  and  di^ust  me  with  its  ordinary  cus- 
toms. 1  was  not  made  to  be  polite,  still  less  to  be 
ambitious.  I  sighed  ^Het  the  coarse  comrades  and  the 
free  tents  of  my  first  associates,  and  a  thousand  re- 
Hiembrances  of  the  gipsy  wanderings,  steeped  in  all 
the  green  and  exhilarating  colours  of  childhood,  per- 
petually haunted  my  mind.  On  my  return  from  my  wan- 
derings, I  found  a  letter  Irom  my  sister,  who,  hating 
become  a  widow,  had  left  Wales,  and  had  now  fixed 
her  residence  in  a  well  visited  watering-place  in  tlie 
west  of  England.  I  had  never  yet  seen  her,  and  her 
letter  was  a  fine  lady-like  sort  of  ejnstle,  with  a  great 
deal  of  romance  and  a  very  little  sense,  written  in  an 
extremely  pretty  hand,  and  ending  with  a  quotation 
from  Pope,  (I  never  could  endure  Pope,  nor  indeed 
any  of  the  poets  of  the  days  of  Anne  and  her  succes- 
sors.) It  was  a  beautiiiil  season  of  the  year;  I  had 
been  inured  to  pedestrian  excursions,  so  I  set  ofi"  on 
foot  to  see  my  nearest  surviving  relative.  On  the  way, 
I  fell  in  (though  on  a  very  different  spot)  with  the  very 
encampment  you  saw  last  night.  By  Heavens,  that 
was  a  merry  meeting  to  me ;  I  joined,  and  journeyed 
with  them  for  several  days — never  do  I  remember  a 
happier  time.  Then,  after  many  years  of  bondage  and 
stiffness,  and  acoordance  with  the  world,  I  found  my- 
self at  ease,  like  a  released  bird ;  with  what  zest  did  I 
ioinm  therude  jokes  and  the  knavish  tricks,  the  rtoleB 
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feasts  and  the  roofless  n^Iits  of  thoae  careless  nfa- 
bonds.  Ah,  sir,  may  70U  nerer — for  the  sake  of  what 
the  world  calls  honest  men — know  the  happiness  <rf 
being  ft  T(^e  t 

"  I  left  my  fellow-traTellers  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  where  my  sister  lived.  Now  came  the  contrast. 
Somewhat  hot,  rather  ptebaanuhlg  clad,  and  covered 
with  the  dust  of  a  long  summer's  day,  I  was  ushered 
into  a  little  drawing-room,  eighteen  feet  by  twelve,  as 
I  was  afterwards  somewhat  pompously  informed.  A 
flaunting  carpet,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  covered  the 
floor.  A  fliU-length  picture  of  a  thin  woman,  looking 
most  ^reeably  ill-tempered,  stared  down  at  me  from 
the  chimney-piece;  three  stuffed  birds— how  emblema- 
tic of  domestic  life ! — stood  stiff  and  imprisoned,  even 
after  death,  in  a  glass  cage,  A  fire  screen,  and  a  bright 
fire-place;  chairs  covered  with  hoUand,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  atmosphere,  and  long  mirrors  wrapped,  as 
to  the  frame  work,  in  yellow  muslin,  to  keep  off  the 
flies,  finish  the  panorama  of  this  watering-place  man- 
sion. The  door  opened — ailks  rustled — voice  shrieked 
'My Brother!'  and  a  figure — a  thin  figure — the  ori- 
ginal of  the  picture  over  the  chimney  piece  —  rush- 
ed in." 

"  I  can  well  fancy  her  joy,"  said  the  youth. 

"  You  can  do  no  such  thing,  be^ng  your  pardon, 
sir,"  resumed  King  Cole.  "  She  had  no  joy  at  all : — 
she  was  exceedingly  surprised  and  disappointed.  In 
spite  of  my  early  adventures,  I  had  nothing  picturesque 
or  romantic  about  me  at  all.  I  was  very  thirsty,  and 
I  called  for  beer ;  I  was  very  tired,  and  I  lay  down  on 
the  sofii ;  I  wore  thick  shoes,  and  small  buckles  ;  and 
my  clothes  were  made,  God  knows  where,  and  were 
certainly  put  on  God  knows  how.  My  sister  was 
miserably  ashamed  of  me  :  she  had  not  even  the  man- 
ners to  disguise  it.    In  a  higher  rank  of  life  than  that 
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which  she  held,  she  would  have  suffered  far  less  moi- 
tification ;  for  I  fancy  great  people  pay  but  little  real 
attention  to  externals.  Eren  if  a  man  of  rant  ia  vul- 
gar, it  makes  no  difierence  in  the  orbit  in  which  he 
moves  i  but  your  '  genteel  gentlewomen'  are  so  terribly 
dependent  upon  what  Mrs.  Tomkins  will  say— so  very 
uneasy  about  their  relations,  and  the  opinion  they  are 
held  in— and,  above  all,  so  made  up  of  appearances 
and  clothes — so  undone,  if  they  do  not  eat,  drinki 
and  talk  ^Itt^mode,  that  I  can  fancy  no  shEtme  like  that 
of  my  poor  sister  at  having  found,  and  being  fnmd 
wUh,  a  vulgar  brother, 

"  I  s^w  how  unwelcome  I  was,  and  I  did  not  punish 
myself  by  a  long  visit.  With  a  proud  face,  but  a 
heart  full  of  bitter  and  crushed  aflections,  I  left  her 
house,  and  returned  towards  London.  On  my  road, 
I  again  met  with  my  gipsy  friends;  the  warmth  of 
their  welcome  enchanted  me — you  may  guess  the  rest, 
I  stayed  with  them  so  long  that  1  could  not  bear  to 
leave  them ;  I  reentered  their  crew :  I  am  one  among 
them.  Not  that  I  have  become  altogether  and  solely 
<rf  the  tribe:  I  still  leave  them,  whenever  the  whim 
seises  me,  and  repair  to  the  great  cities  and  thorough- 
fares of  man.  There  I  am  soon  driven  back  again  to 
my  favourite  and  fresh  fields,  as  a  reed  upon  a  wild 
stream  is  dashed  back  upon  the  green  rushes  from 
which  it  has  been  torn.  You  perceive  that  I  have 
many  comforts  and  distinctions  above  the  rest ;  for, 
alas,  sir,  there  is  no  society,  however  free  and  demo- 
cratic, where  wealth  will  not  create  an  aristocracy; 
the  remnants  of  my  fortune  provide  me  with  my  un- 
ostentatious equipage,  and  the  few  luxuries  it  contmns ; 
it  relieves  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  whether  of  mine 
or  another  tribe,  among  which  my  vagrancies  cast  me ; 
it  allows  mc  to  curb,  among  the  crew,  all  the  grosser 
and  heavier  ofiencea  against  the  law  to  which  want 
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m^lit  compel  them;  and  it  gerres  to  keep  np  that 
■way  anducenduiay  among  than  whicb  my  raperior 
edacation  and  fluent  spirits  enabled  me  at  firtt  to  at- 
tain. Though  not  legally  their  king,  I  assume  that 
title  oYei  the  few  encampments  with  which  I  nn  ac- 
coatomed  to  travel,  and  you  perceive  that  I  hare  given 
my  simple  name  both  the  jocular  and  kki|'ly  dignity 
of  which  the  old  song  will  often  remind  you.  My 
tocy  is  done."' 

"Not  quite,"  said  his  companion:  "your  wife? 
How  came  you  by  that  blessing  ?" 

"  Ah  1  thereby  hangs  a  pretty  and  a  love-sick  tale, 
which  would  not  sound  ill  in  an  andent  ballad ;  but  I 
will  content  myself  with  briefly  sketclung  it.  Lncy  ia 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  farmer :  about  four  years 
ago  I  fell  in  love  with  her.  I  wooed  her  clandestinely, 
and  at  last  I  owned  I  was  a  gipsy ;  I  did  not  add  my 
biith  nor  fortune — no,  I  was  fiiU  of  the  romance  of  the 
Nut-brown  Hud's  lover,  and  atto&pted  a  trial  of 
woman's  efiection,  which  even  in  these  days  was  not 
disappointed.  She  doped  with  me — I  leave  you  to 
ima^ne  ber  Other's  anger — but  you  mnst  also  imagine 
my  revenge  fiu*  his  nmsy  hatred  and  active  persecntion 
<^  me.  A  year  after  our  marriage,  things  went  bad  with 
him ;  com,  craps,  cattle — the  deuce  was  in  them  all  I 
an  execntton  was  In  his  hoose  and  a  writ  out  against  | 
hisperaon;  I  sent  Lucy  to  comfort  and  restore  him ; 
we  procured  kim  a  better  farm  and  a  prettier  house, 
and  we  are  now  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  Poor 
Iflcy  is  perfectly  reconciled  to  her  caravan,  and  her 
wandering  husband,  and  has  never,  I  believe,  once  re- 
pented the  day  on  which  .she  became  the  gipsy's 
wife!" 

"I  thank  yon  heartily  for  yonr  history,"  said  the 
youth,  who  had  listened  very  attentively  to  this  detail ;  ' 
"  and  though  my  happiness  and  pursnits    are  centred 
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in  that  world  which  yon  despise,  yet  I  confess  that  I 
feel  a  aeniation  very  hlce  envy  at  your  singular  choic« ; 
and  1  would  not  dare  to  ask  of  my  hesit  whether  that 
choice  is  not  hapfHer,  as  it  is  certainly  more  philo- 
sophical, than  mine." 

'  They  had  now  reached  a  part  of  the  road  where 
die  coanUy  assumed  a  totally  different  character ; 
the  woods  and  moors  were  no  long;er  nsible,  but  a 
broad  and  somewhat  bleak  extent  of  country  lay  be- 
fore them.  Here  and  there  only  a  few  solitary  trees 
broke  the  uniformity  of  the  wide  fields  and  scanty 
hedge-rows,  and  at  distant  intervals  the  thin  spires  of 
the  scattered  churches  rose  like  the  prayers,  of  which 
they  were  perhaps  the  symbol,  to  mingle  themselves 
with  heaven. 

The  gipay  paused :  "  I  will  accompany  you,"  said 
he,  "  no  feither :  your  way  lies  straight  onwards,  and 

you  will  reach  W before  noon ;  farewell,  and 

may  God  watch  over  you  I" 

"  Farewell !"  said  the  youth,  warmly  pressing  the 
hand  which  was  extended  to  him.  "  If  we  ever  meet 
again,  it  will  probably  solve  a  curious  riddle,  viz. 
whether  you  are  not  disgusted  with  the  caravan,  and  I 
with  the  world  !" 

"  The  latter  is  more  likely  than  the  former,"  said 
the  gipsy,  "  for  one  stands  a  much  greater  chance  of 
being  dii^nsted  with  others  than  with  oneself;  so 
changing  a  little  the  old  lines,  I  will  wish  you  adieu 
after  my  own  fashion,  viz.  in  verse — 

Oa,  Mt  l]i}>  heut  on  winged  wealfli. 
Or  unto  hononr'B  towen  upin  i 
Bat  gjre  me  frsedom  iiul  mj  healtb. 
And  tlun^s  tha  snm  «f  tay  dedteT 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  letter,  Uadun — luTe  ;on  nane  tot  met 

TBM  MBKaMzyoos. 
Frorida  nirgeaiiB. 

TBM  lover's  paoeuas. 

How  little,  when  we  read  the  work,  do  we  care  for  the 
author  1  How  little  do  we  reck  of  the  sorrow  from 
which  a  jest  has  been  forced,  or  the  weariness  that  an 
bcident  has  begpiiled  !  But  the  power  to  fly  from  fee. 
ing,  the  recompense  of  literature  from  its  heart-burn- 
ings and  cares,  the  disappointment  and  the  anxiety, 
the  cavil  and  the  "  censure  sharp" — even  this  passes 
away,  and  custom  dia^  on  the  dull  chain  which  en- 
thusiasm once  80  passionately  wore !  Alas,  for  the  age 
when,  in  the  creation  of  fiction,  we  could  lose  the  bit- 
terness and  barrenness  of  truth  1  The  sorrows  of  youth, 
if  not  wholly  ideal,  borrow  at  least  frrom  the  imagina- 
tion their  colour  and  their  shape.  What  marvel  then 
tliat  from  the  imagination  come  also  their  consolation 
and  their  hope.  But  now,  in  manhood,  our  fancy  con- 
stitutes but  little  of  our  afflictions,  and  presents  to  us 
DO  avenues  for  escape.  In  the  toil,  the  fret,  the  hot,  the 
unquiet,  the  exhausting  engrossments  of  maturer  years, 
how  soon  the  midnight  lamp  loses  its  enchantment,  and 
the  noon-day  visions  their  spell !  We  are  bound  by  a 
thoasand  gaUing  and  grinding  ties  to  this  bard  and 
unholy  earth.  We  becomeHelots  of  the  soil  of  dust 
and  clay  ;  denizens  of  the  polluted  smoke,  the  cabined 
walls,  and  the  stony  footing  of  the  inhospitable  world. 
What  nom  have  onr  griefs  with  the  "  moonht  melan- 
choly," the  gentle  tenderness  of  our  young  years? 
Can  we  tell  them  any  more  to  the  woods  and  water- 
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falls  ?  Can  we  make  for  them  a  witness  of  tlie  aniwer- 
ing  sea,  or  the  eympathizing  stars  ?  Alas  !  they  have 
now  neither  commune  nor  coasolaUon  in  the  voices  of 
Nature,  or  the  mystenes  of  Romance  ;  they  have  be- 
come the  petty  stings,  and  the  falling  drops,  the  irri- 
tating' and  vesing  littlenesses  of  life ;  they  have  neither 
dignity  on  the  one  hand,  nor  delusion  on  the  other. 
One  by  one  they, cling  around  us,  like  bonds  of  iron  ; 
they  multiply  their  links;  they  grow  over  our  heartn  i 
and  the  feelings,  once  too  wild  for  the  very  earth,  fold 
their  brokea  vrings  within  the  soul.  Dull  and  heavy 
thoughts,  like  dead  walls,  close  arotnid  the  laughing 
flowera  and  fields  tJiat  so  chanted  us  of  yore ;  the 
sins,  the  habits,  the  reasonings  of  the  world,  like  rank 
and  gloomy  hgi,  shut  oat  the  exulting  heavens  from 
our  view ;  the  limit  of  our  wandering  becomes  the 
length  of  our  chain-;  the  height  of  our  soarings,  the 
summit  of  our  cell  1  Fool»— fools  that  we  are,  then,  to 
imagine  that  the  works  of  our  later  years  shall  savour 
of  the  freedom  and  aspirations  of  our  youth  ;  or  that 
,  amidst  all  which  hourly  and  aiomently  recallsand  binds 
our  hearts  and  spirits  to  the  eternal  "  wif,"  we  can  give 
life  and  zest  and  vigour  to  the  imaginary  actions  and 
sentiments  of  another ! 

Of  a  very  different  cast  from  these  melancholy  re- 
flections were  the  thoughts  of  our  young  traveller  as  he 
hastened,  with  a  rapid  step,  upon  his  solitary  way. 
The  fresh  air  and  the  exuberance  of  health  gave  faim 
that  exbilaratioa  of  spirit  which  is  so  rarely  found  after 
a  certain  age  ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  broke  forth 
into  abrupt  sentences,  which,  in  betraying  the  sanguine- 
ness  of  his  meditations,  disclosed  also  the  character  of 
his  mind. 

"  Turn  gipsy,  indeed  !  There  is  something  better  in 
store  for  me  than  such  a  choice.  Ay,  I  have  all  the 
worid  before  me  where  to  cboose-Hiof  my  place  of  rest 
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No,  m&ny  a  lon^  year  will  pass  avay  ere  any  place  of 
rest  will  be  my  choice !  Action  !  Action  !  Action  !  as 
Demosthenes  sud.*    I  wonder  whether  I  shall  find  the 

letter  at  W ;  the  letter,  the  last  letter  I  shall  erer 

have  from  home  :  but  it  is  no  home  to  me  now ;  and 
I — /,  insulted,  reviled,  trampled  upon,  without  even  a 
name ! — Well,  well,  I  will  earn  a  still  fairer  one  than 
that  of  my  forelathers.  They  shall  be  proud  to  own 
me  yet."  And  with  these  words  fbe  speaker  broke  off 
atffuptly,  with  a  swelling  chest,  and  a  flashing  eye; 
and,  as  an  unknowli  and  fiiendlesB  adventurer,  he  gazed 
OD  the  expanded  and  sitent  country  around  him,  he 
felt,  like  Castrocoio  Cailtcucani,  that  he  could  stretch 
hia  hands  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  exclaim, 
"  Oh,  that  my  powfer  kept  pace  with  my  spirit,  then 
should  it  grasp  the  corners  of  the  earth." 

The  road  wound  at  last  from  the  champaign  country 
through  which  it  had  for  some  miles  extended  itself, 
into  a  narrow  lane,  girded  on  either  side  by  a  dead 
fence.  As  the  youth  entered  this  lane,  he  was  some- 
what  startled  by  the  abrupt  appearance  of  a  horseman, 
whose  steed  leaped  the  hedge  so 'cloee  to  Our  hero  as 
almost  to  endanger  his  safety.  The  rider,  a  gentleman 
of  about  five-and-twenty,  pulled  up,  and  in  a  tone  of 
great  courtesy,  apologized  for  bis  inadvertency;  the 
apolc^  was  readily  admitted,  and  the  horseman  rode 
onwanis  in  the  direction  of'W— -. 

Trifling  as  this  incident  was,  the  air  and  mien  of 
the  stranger  were  saiScient  to  arrest,  inesistibly,  the 
thoughts  ctf  the  young  traveller ;  and  before  they  had 
flowed  into  a  fresh  channel  he  found  himself  in  the 
town,  and  at  the  door  of  the  inn  to  which  his  expedi- 
tion was  bound.     He  entered  the  bar;  a  buxom  land- 

•  Ai  DeiTiagtheDei  nercr  did  mj.    The  Qn«k  wind  ii  Tttj 

l«mely  rendered  in  Ihe  Tulgac  tramladon. 
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hdy,  and  a  still  more  buxom  danghter,  were  presidinir 
over  the  spirits  of  the  place. 

"  You  have  some  boxes  and  a  letter  fiir  me,  I  be- 
lieve," said  the  youog  gentleman  to  the  comely  hosteu. 

"  To  you,  sir !  the  name  if  you  please  V 

■■  To—to— to  C—L—,"  said  the  youth;  "the  ini- 
tials C.  L.,  to  be  left  till  called  for." 

"Yes,  sir,  we  have  some  luggage — came  last  night 
by  the  van, — and  a  letter  besides,  sir,  to  C.  L.  also." 

The  daughter  lifted  her  lai^e  dark  eyes  at  the  hand- 
some stranger,  and  felt  &  wonderful  curiosity  to  know . 
vhat  the  letter  to  C.  L.  could  possibly  be  about ;  mean- 
while mine  hostess,  raising  her  bond  to  a  shelf  on  which 
stood  an  Indian  slop-basin,  the  great  ornament  of  the 
bar  at  the  Golden  Fleece,  brought  from  its  cavity  a. 
well  folded  and  well  sealed  epistle. 

"  That  is  it,"  cried  the  youth ;  '  shew  me  a  private 
room  instantly." 

"  What  can  he  want  a  private  room  for  ?"  thought 
the  landlady's  daughter. 

"  Shew  the  gentleman  to  the  Griffin,  No.  4,  John 
Merrjlack,"  said  the  landlady  herself. 

With  an  impatient  step,  the  owner  of  the  letter  fol- 
lowed a  slipshod  and  marvellously  unwashed  waiter 
into  No.  4— a  small  square  asylum  for  town  travellers, 
country  yeomen,  and  '  single  gentlemen ;'  presenting, 
on  the  one  side,  an  admirable  engraving  of  the  Marquis 
of  Granby,  and  on  the  other  an  equally  delightful  view 
of  the  stable  yard. 

Mr.  C.  L.  flung  himself  on  a  chair,  (there  were  only 
four  chairs  in  No.  Four)  watched  the  waiter  out  of 
the  room,  seized  his  letter,  broke  open  the  seal,  and 
read — ^yea,  reader,  yom  shall  read  it  too— as  foUows  : — 

"  Inclosed  is  the  sum  to  which  you  are  entitled  ;  re- 
member, that  it  is  all  which  you  can  ever  claim  at  my 
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lumds ;  remember  also,  that  yon  have  made  the  choice 
which,  now,  nothing  can  persuade  me  to  alter.  Be 
the  name  you  have  so  long  iniquitously  borne  hence- 
forth and  always  foi^tten ;  upon  that  condition,  you 
may  yet  hope,  from  my  generosity,  the  future  auigtance 
which  you  mtat  want,  but  which  you  could  ask  not 
from  my  affection.  Equally,  by  my  heart  and  my 
reason,  you  are  for  ever  disowkxd" 

The  letter  fell  from  the  reader's  hands.  He  took 
up  the  enclosure,  it  was  an  order  payable  in  London 
for  £1000;  to  him  it  seemed  hke  the  rental  of  the 

"  Be  it  so !"  he  said  aloud,  and  slowly  ;  "  be  it  so  ! 
With  this  will  I  carre  my  way ;  many  a  name  in  history 
was  built  upon  a  worse  foundation  I" 

With  these  words  he  carefully  put  up  the  money, 
re-read  the  brief  note  which  enclosed  it,  tore  the  latter 
into  pieces,  and  then,  going  towards  the  aforesaid  view 
of  the  stable-yard,  threw  open  the  window  and  leant 
out,  ^tparenlly  in  earnest  admiration  of  two  pigs, 
which  marched,  gruntingly,  towards  him,  one  goat 
regahng  himself  upon  a  cabbage,  and  a  broken-winded, 
emaciated  horse,  which  having  just  been,  what  the 
ostler  called,  "  rubbed  down,"  was  just  going-  to  be, 
what  the  ostler  called,  "  fed." 

While  engaged  in  this  interesting  survey,  the  clatter 
of  hoofs  was  suddenly  heard  upon  the  rotigh  pavement 
— a  bell  rang — a  dog  barked — the  pigs  grunted  — the 
ostler  ran  out,  and  the  stranger,  whom  our  hero  had 
before  met  on  the  road,  trotted  into  the  yard. 

It  was  evident  from  the  obsequiousness  of  the  at- 
tendants, that  the  honeman  was  a  personage  of  no  mean 
importance ;  and  indeed,  an  air,  which  might  almost 
have  been  called  princely  (not  that  princes  really  have 
the  noblest  ait  in  the  world),  seemed  alone  sufficient 
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to  stamp  upon  the  stranger's  brow  and  fifure  the 
patent  of  aristocracy. 

"  Who  cam  that  be  ?"  said  the  youth,  as  the  eques- 
trian, having  dismounted,  turned  towards  the  door  of 
the  inn  :  the  question  was  readily  answered — "  There 
goes  pride  and  poverty  I'*  said  the  ostler — "  Here 
comes  Squire  Mordaunt  1"  said  the  landlady. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  itable-yard,  through  s 
narrow  gate,  the  youth  caught  a  ghmpse  of  the  green 
sward,  and  springing  flowers  of  a  small  garden.  Wearied 
with  the  sameness  of  No.  Four,  rather  than  vith  his 
journey,  he  sauntered  towards  the  said  gate,  and,  seat- 
ing himself  in  a  small  arbour  withm  the  garden,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  reflection. 

The  result  of  this  self-conference  was  a  determina- 
tion to  leave  the  Golden  Fleece  by  the  earliest  con- 
veyance which  went  to  that  great  object  and  emporium 
of  all  his  plans  and  thoughts,  London.  As,  lull  of  this 
resolution,  and  buried  in  the  dreams  which  it  conjured 
up,  he  was  returning  with  downcast  eyes  and  unheed- 
ing steps  through  the  stable-yard,  to  the  deUghts  of 
No^  Four,  he  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a  loud  and 
alarmed  voice : 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir,  look  out,  or — ^ — " 

The  sentence  was  broken  off,  the  intended  warning 
came  too  late,  our  hero  sta^ered  back  a  few  steps, 
and  fell,  stunned  and  motionless,  against  the  stable 
door.  Unconsciously  he  had  passed  just  behind  the 
heels  of  the  stranger's  horse,  which,  being  by  no  means 
in  good  humour  with  the  clumsy  manomivres  of  his 
Shan^ooer,  the  ostler,  had  taken  advant^e  of  the  op> 
portunity  presented  to  him  of  working  off  his  irritability, 
and  had  consequently  inflicted  a  severe  kick  upon  the 
right  shoulder  of  Mr.  C.  L. 

.  The  stranger,  honoured  by  the  landlady  with  the 
Bsme  and.  title  of  Squire  Hordaunt,  was  in  the  jud 
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at  the  moment  He  haatened  towards  the  sufferer, 
who,  ss  yet,  was  scarcely  sensible,  and  led  him  into 
the  boose.  The  surgeon  of  the  village  was  sent  for, 
and  a[ipeared :  this  disciple  of  Galen,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Jer^iiah  Bossolton,  was  a  gentleman 
<  consideraUy  more  indined  to  bresdth  than  len^h. 
He  was  exactly  five  feet  one  inch  m  height,  but  thick 
and  solid  as  a  milestone:  a  w^  of  modern  cut,  care- 
fully curled  and  ^wdered,  gave  somewhat  of  a  modish, 
and  therefore  unseemly,  grace,  to  a  solemn  eye ;  a 
mouth  drawn  down  at  tiie  comers ;  a  nose  that  had 
something  in  it  exceedii^y  consequential ;  eye-brows, 
sage  and  Aaggy ;  ears  large  and  fiery ;  and  a  cliin  that 
would  havo  done  honour  to  a  Mandarin.  Now  Mr, 
Jeremiah  Bossolton  had  a  certain  peculiarity  of  speech 
to  which  1  fear  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  do  justice. 
Nature  bad  impressed  upon  his  mind  a  prodigious  love 
of  the  grandiloquent ;  Mr.  Bossolton,  therefore,  dis- 
dained the  exact  language  of  the  vulgar,  and  built  unto 
himself  a  lofty  fabric  of  words  in  iriiicb  his  sense  man- 
aged very  firequOitly  to  lose  itself.  Moreover,  upon 
beginning  a  sentence  of  peculiar  dignity,  Mr.  Bossolton 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  con- 
clude it  in  a  period  worthy  of  the  commencement ;  and 
this  caprice  of  nature,  which  had  endowed  him  with 
more  words  than  thoughts  (necessity  is,  indeed,  the 
mother  of  invention),  drove  him  into  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  remedying  the  deficiency ;  this  was  simply 
the  plan  of  repeatmg  the  sense,  by  inverting  the  sen- 
tence, after  the  fashion,  which  for  our  reader's  better 
understanding,  the  first  time  it  occurs,  we  will  de- 
signate by  itahcs. 

"  How  long  a  period  of  time,"  said  Mr.  Bossolton, 
"  has  elapsed  since  this  deeply  to  be  regretted  and 
seriously  to  ba  investigated  accident  occurred  ?" 

"  Not  many  minutes,"  said  Mordannt:  "  med^e  *» 
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brther  delay,  I  beseech  yon,  but  examine  the  aim ;  it 
is  not  broken,  I  trust?" 

"In  this  world,  Mr. Mordannt,"  said  the  practi- 
tioner,  bowmg  very  low,  for  the  person  he  addressed 
was  of  the  most  ancient  lineage  in  the  county—"  in 
tiiis  world,  Mr.  Mordannt,  even  at  the  earliest  period 
of  civilisation,  delay  in  matters  of  judgment  has  ever 
been  conside-ed  of  such  vital  importance,  and — and 
such  important  vitality,  that  we  find  it'inculcated  in  the 
proverbs  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sayings  of  the  Chal- 
deans, as  a  principle  of  the  moit  expedient  utilifs,  and 
— onrf — the  wuatHtefut  expeSmcy  f" 

"  Mr.  Bossohon,"  said  Mordannt,  in  a  lone  of  re- 
markable and  even  artificial  softness  and  civility, 
"  have  the  kindness  tmmediaf«Zy  to  examine  this  gen- 
tleman's tffuises." 

Hr.  Bossolton  looked  up  in  the  calm,  qniet,  but 
haughty  face  of  the  speaka-,  and,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  proceeded  to  handle  the  lurm,  which  was 
already  stripped  for  his  surrey. 

"  It  frequently  occurs,"  said  Mr.  Bossolton,  "  in  the 
course  of  my  profession,  that  the  fijrcible,  sudden,  and 
vehement  application  of  any  hard  substance,  like,  the 
hoof  of  a  quadruped,  to  the  soft,  tender,  and  cami- 
ferous  parts  of  the  human  firame,  such  as  the  arm, 
occasions  a  pain,  a  pang,  I  should  rather  say,  of 
the  intemttt  ocufemif,  and — and  of  the  acuteit  in- 
tensity." 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Bossolton,  is  the  bone  broken  ?"  asked 
Mordaunt. 

By  this  time  the  patient,  who  had  been  hitherto  in 
that  languor  which  extreme  pain  always  produces  at 
first,  especially  on  young  frames,  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  mark  and  reply  to  the  kind  solicitude  of 
the  last  speaker;  "  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  he  with  a 
•mile,   "for  your  anxiety,  but  I  feel  that  the   bone 
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13  not  broken,  the  muscles  are  a  little  buK— that  is 
all." 

"Young  gentleman,"  said  Mr. Botsolton,  "you 
most  permit  me  to  say  that  they  who  have  all  their 
lives  been  empbyed  in  the  pursnit,  aod  the  investiga- 
tion, and  the  analysis  of  certain  studies,  are,  in  general, 
better  acquainted  with  those  studies  than  they  who 
have  neither  given  them  any  importance  of  coneideis- 
tioD; — nor  —  nor  any  consideration  of  importance. 
Establishing  this  as  my  bypotbesis,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to    ■       " 

"  Apply  immediate  remedies,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Boa- 
solton,"  interrupted  Mordaunt,  in  tiiat  sweet  and 
honied  tone  which  somehow  or  other  always  silenced 
even  the  garrulous  practitioner. 

Driven  into  taciturnity,  Mr.  Bossolton  again  inspected 
the  arm ;  and  having  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
arm  was  bruised  in  consequence  of  a  violent  bbw  which 
might  have  been  inflicted  by  any  other  concussion  of 
equal  force  with  that  produced  by  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  he 
proceeded  to  urge  the  applicalaon  of  liniments  and 
bandages,  which  he  promised  to  prepare  with  the  most 
•olicitudinouB  dispatch,  and  the  most  dispatcbM  soll- 
cteude.  .  . 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tout  nune,  Sir  1 


This  accident  occaMoned  a  delay  of  some  days  in  the 
plans  of  the  young  gentleman,  forwhom  we  trust,  very 
■oon,  both  for  our  own  convenience,  and  that  of  our 
leader,  to  find  a  fitting  appellation. 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  alter  seeing  every  attention  paid  to 
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him,  both  surgical  and  hospitable,  took  his  departare 
with  a  promise  to  call  the  next  day ;  leaving  behind 
him  a  atrong  impiewion  ct  curiosity  and  interest  to 
serve  our  hero  as  some  mental  occupation  until  hi* 
return.  The  bonny  landlady  came  up  in  a  new  cap, 
with  Hue  ribbons,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  pay 
a.  visit  of  inquiry  to  the  handsome  patient,  who  was 
removed  from  the  Griffin,  No.  Four,  to  the  Dragon, 
No.  Eight— a  room  whose  merhs  were  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numhei, — yh,  twice  as  great  as  those  of 
No.  Four, 

"Well,  MT,"  said  Mrs.  Taptape,  with  a  courtesy, 
"  1  trust  you  find  yourself  better." 

' '  At  tkU  moment  1  do,"  said  the  gallant  youth,  with 
a  significant  air. 

"  Hem  !"  quoth  the  landlady. 

A  pause  ensued.  In  spite  of  the  com^^iment,  a  cer- 
tain suspicion  suddenly  darted  across  the  mind  of  the 
hostess.  Strong  as  are  the  prepossessions  of  the  sex, 
Uiose  of  the  profes^n  are  much  stronger. 

"  Honest  folk,"  thoi^ht  the  landlady,  "  don't  travel 
with  their  initials  only ;  the  last '  Whitehall  Evening,' 
was  ^11  of  shocking  accounts  of  swindlers  and  cheats ; 
and  1  gave  fourteen  pounds  odd  shilhngs  for  the  silver 
tea-pot  John  has  brought  him  up — as  if  the  delf  one 
was  not  good  enough  for  a  foot  traveller !" 

Pursuing  these  ideas,  Mrs,  Taptape,  looking  bash- 
fully down,  said, 

"  By-the-by,  sir,  Mr.  Bossolton  asked  me  what  name 
he  should  put  down  in  his  book  for  the  medicines ;  what 
would  you  please  me  to  say,  sir?" 
"      "  Mr.  who  V  said  the  youth,  elevating  his  eye-brows, 

"  Mr.  Bossolton,  sir,  the  apothecary," 

"Oh!  Bossolton!  very  odd  name  that — not  neu 
BO  pretty  as — dear  me  what  a  beautiful  cap  that  is  ta 
">UTS !"  said  the  young  gendemah. 
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"  Lord,  sir,  do  you  think  so?  the  ribbon  it  pretty 
enough ;  but — but,  as  I  was  saying,  what  nain«  lAall 
I  tellMr.  Boswlton  toputinhisbodur  1^,  thought 
Mrs.  Tftptape,  is  coming  to  the  point. 

"  Wdl!"  said  the  yonth,  slowly,  and  as  if  in  a  pro- 
found reverie,  "well,  BoBBoIton  is  certainly  the  most 
singular  name  I  ever  heard ;  he  does  right  to  put  it  in 
a  book — it  is  quite  a  curiosity !  is  he  clever  V 

"  Very,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  somewhat  sharply ; 
"  but  it  is  your  name,  not  hit,  that  he  wishes  to  put 
into  his  book." 

"Mine!"  said  the  youth  —  who  appeared  to  have 
been  seeking  to  gain  time  in  order  to  answer  a  query 
which  most  men  find  requires  very  little  deliberation 
— "  Mine,  you  say;  my  name  is  Linden  —  Clarence 
Linden — yon  uodentand  !" 

"What  a  pretty  name'."  thought  the  landlady's 
daughter,  who  was  listening  at  the  key-hole ;  "  but  how 
eoutd  he  admire  that  odious  cap  of  Ma's  .'" 

"  And,  now,  landlady,  I  wish  you  would  send  up 
my  boxes ;  and  get  me  a  newspaper,  if  you  please." 

"  Tes,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  and  she  rose  to  redre. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  youth  to  himself,  "  that 
I  could  have  hit  on  a  prettier  name — and  so  novel  a  one 
too  !  —  Clarence  Linden — why,  if  I  were  that  pretty 
girl  at  the  bar  I  could  fall  in  love  with  the  very  words 
— Shakspeare  was  quite  wrong  when  he  said — 

A  ION  b;  my  other  name  mold  imell  u  nreel. 
A  rose  by  any  name  would  not  smell  as  sweet;  if  a  rose's 
name  was  Jeremiah  Bossolton,  ibr  instance,  it  would 
not,  to  my  nerves,  at  least,  smell  of  any  thing  but  an  » 
ftpothecary's  shop '.  " 

When  Mordaunt  called  the  next  morning,  he  found 
Clarence  much  better,  and  carelessly  turning  over  va- 
rions  books,  pari  of  the  contents  of  the  lug^ge  super- 
■cribed  C.  L;     A  book  of  whatever  description  was 
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amon^  the  few  companions  for  whom  Horda.ufit  had 
neither  fastidiousness  nor  reserve ;  and  the  sympathy 
of  taste  between  him  and  the  aufierer  gave  rise  to  a 
coaversation  less  cold  and  common-place  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  heen.  And  when  Mordaunt,  after  a 
stay  of  some  length  rose  to  depart,  he  pressed  liaden 
'to  rdtufU' his  visit  before  he  left  that  parted  the  country; 
hb  place,  he  added,  was  only  about  fire  miles  distant 

:iVom  W .     Linden,  greatly  interested  in  his  visitor, 

was  not  slow  in  accepting  the  invitation,  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  time  in  bis  life,  Hordannt  was  shaking 
hands  with  a  stranger  he  hod  only  known  two  days. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

While  ;^et  t,  cMld,  and  long  before  his  time. 
He  lud  peisdred  the  pruence  uid  the  paver 
Of  greatneas. 

Bnt  eegeii;  he  reld,  and  read  again. 


Yet  stiU  nppermoet 
Hatate  wuMbii  heut,  uif  he  fell, 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  waating  poner 
In  aJl  things  that  fcom  her  meet  influence 
Mi^t  aeek  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her  hi: 
Her  tbmu,  and  with  the  e^t  of  h«  fbmu, 
He  clothed  the  nakedneas  of  aoatere  truth. 


ALGESiroir  Hordaunt  was  the  last  son  of  an  old  and 
honourable  race,  which  had  centuries  back  numbered 
princes  in  its  line.  His  parents  had  had  many  chil- 
dren, but  all  (save  Algernon,  the  youngest)  died  in 
th^  intancy.  His  mother  perished  in  giving  hira 
tarth.  Constitutioaal  infirmity,  and  the  care  of  merce- 
nary nurses,  contributed  to  render  Algernon  a  weakly 
and  delicate  child  ;  hence  came  a  taste  for  loneliness 
and  a  passion  for  study ;  and  from  these  sprui^,  on 
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the  one  hand,  the  fostidiousnesB  and  reserve,  whick 
render  ua  apparently  unftmiable,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
loftinesB  of  spirit  and  the  kindness  of  heart,  which  are 
the  best  and  earliest  pfU  of  literature,  and  more  than 
counterbalance  our  deficiencies  in  the  '  minor  morals ' 
due  to  society  by  their  tendency  to  increase  onr  atten- 
tion to  the  greater  ones  belonging  to  mankind.  Mr, 
Mordaunt  was  a  man  of  luxurious  habits  and  gambling 
propensities :  wedded  to  London,  he  left  the  bouse  of 
his  ancestors  to  moulder  into  desertion  and  decay ;  but 
to  this  home,  Algernon  was  constantly  conugn^  during 
his  vacations  from  school ;  and  its  solitude  and  cheer- 
lessnesB  gave  to  a  disposition  natundty  melancholy  and 
thoughliul,  those  colours  which  subsequent  events  were 
calculated  to  deepen,  not  efface. 

Truth  obliges  us  to  state,  despite  our  partiality  to 
Mordaunt,  that,  when  he  left  his  school,  after  a  residence 
of  six  years,  it  was  with  the  bitter  distinction  of  having 
been  the  most  unpopular  boy  in  it.  Why,  nobody 
eould  exactly  explain,  for  his  severest  enemies  could 
not  accuse  him  of  ill>nature,  cowardice,  or  avarice,  and 
these  make  the  three  capital  offences  of  a  schooUboy ; 
but  Algernon  Mordaunt  had  already  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  himself,  and  could  explain  the  cause,  though 
with  a  bitter  and  swelling  heart.  His  ill  health,  his 
bug  residence  at  home,  his  unftiended  and  almost  or- 
phan situation,  his  early  habits  of  solitude  and  reserve, 
all  these,  so  calculated  to  make  the  spirit  shrink  within 
itself,  made  him,  on  his  entrance  at  school,  if  not  unso- 
cial, ofpear  so :  this  was  the  primary  reason  of  his  un- 
popularity; the  second  was  that  he  perceived,  for  he 
was  aensvtrre  (end  consequently  acute)  to  the  extreme, 
the  misfortune  of  his  manner,  and  in  his  wish  to  rec- 
tify il,  it  became  doably  unprepossessing;  to  reserve, 
it  now  added  embarrassment,  to  coldness,  gloom ;  and 
the  pain  he  felt  in  addressing  oi  being  addressed  by 
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ftno^er,  was  naturally  and  necessarily  reciprocal,  fbr 
the  effects  of  sympathy  ue  do  where  so  wonderfii],  yet 
so  invisible,  as  in  the  manners. 

By  d^iiees  he  shunned  the  iuterooarse  which  had 
fi>r  him  nothing  but  diatress,  aad  his  volatile  acquaint- 
ance were  perhaps  the  first  to  set  him  the  example. 
.  Often  in  his  solitary  wiJks  he  stopped  afar  off  to  gaze 
upon  the  sports,  whieh  none  ever  solicited  him  to 
share  :  and  as  the  (bout  of  laaghtw  and  of  happy  hearts 
came,  peal  after  peal,  upon  his  ear,  he  turned  enviously, 
yet  not.  icalignantly,  away,  with  tears,  whJi^  not  all 
his  pride  could  curb,  and  muttwed  to  himself,  "And 
these,  diese  bate  me  I" 

There  ore  two  feeUngs  common  to  at!  h^h  or  affec- 
tionate natures,  that  of  eitreme  susceptibtLty  to  opioion, 
and  that  of  extreme  bitterness  at  it»' injustice.  These 
feelings  were  Mordaunt's ;  but  the  keen  edge  which 
one  blow  injures,  the  repetition  blunts;  and,  by  Uttle 
and  little,  Algernon  became  not  only  accustomed,  but, 
as  he  persuaded  himself,  indifferent,  to  his  want  of 
popularity;  his  step  grew  more  lofty,  and  his  address 
more  collected,  and  that  which  was  once  diffidence 
gradually  hardened  into  pride. 

His  residence  at  the  University  was  neither  without 
honour  nor  profit.  A  college  life  was  then,  as  now, 
either  the  most  retired  or  the  most  social  of  all  others ; 
we  need  scarcely  say  which'  it  was  to  Mordaunt,  but 
his  was  the  age  when  solitude  is  dssintble,  and  when 
the  closet  ferms  the  mind  betterthonthe  world.  Driven 
upon  itself,  his  intellect  became  inquiring,  and  its 
resources  profound  ;  admitted  to  their  inmost  recesses, 
he  revelled  among  the  treasures  of  ancient  lore,  and  in 
his  dreams  of  the  Nymph  and  Naiad,  or  his  researches 
after  truth  in  the  deep  welh  of  the  Stagirjte  '  or  the 
gfdden  foantams  of  Plato,  he  forgot  the  loaeliaess  of  his 
lot,  and  exhausted  the  boarded  enthnsium  of  hii  soul. 
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But  bis  mind,  lather  thooghtfiil  than  imaginatiTe, 
found  no  idol  like  "  Divine  Philosophy,"  It  delighted 
to  plunge  itself  into  the  mazes  of  metaphyaioal  inveiti- 
gation — to  tiace  the  springH  of  the  intellect — to  con- 
nect the  arcana  of  the  uoivene— to  descend  into  the 
darkest  caverns,  ot  to  wind  throagh  the  minutest  mys- 
teries  of  nature,  and  me,  step  by  step,  to  that  aiduons 
elevation  on  which  Thought  stands  diazy  and  con- 
fiued,  looking  beneath  upon  a  clouded  earth,  and 
above,  upon  an  unfathontable  heaven. 

Rarely  wandering  from  his  chauber,  known  peison- 
sUy  to  few,  and  intiroalely  by  none,  A%ernon  yet  left 
behind  him  at  the  University  the  most  remarkable  re- 
putation of  his  day.  He  had  obtained  some  ot  the 
highest  of  academical  hanoura,  and  by  that  proverbial 
process  of  vulgar  minds  which  ever  frames  the  magnifi- 
cent from  the  unknown, — the  seclusion  in  whidt  he^ 
lived,  and  the  recondite  nature  of  his  favourite  pursuits 
attached  to  his  name  a  still  greater  celebrity  and  inte- 
rest than  alt  the  orthodox  tmd  r^nkr  dignities  be 
had  acquired.  There  are  few  men  who  do  not  console 
themselves  for  not  beii%  genially  loved,  if  they  can 
reasonably  hope  that  Uiey  are  generally  esteemed. 
Hordannt  had  now  grown  reconciled  to  himself  and  to 
his  kind.  Re  had  opened  to  his  interest  a  world  in 
his  own  breast,  and  it  consoled  him  for  his  mortifica- 
tion in  the  world  without.  But,  better  than  this,  his 
h^ts  as  well  as  studies  had  strengthened  the  principles 
and  confirmed  the  nobility  of  his  mind.  He  was  not, 
it  is  true,  more  kind,  more  benevolent,  more  upright 
than  before ;  but  those  virtues  now  emanated  from 
principle — not  emotion  :  and  principle  to  the  mind  is 
what  a  free  constitution  is  to  a  people :  without  that 
principle,  or  that  free  constitution, the  one  may  be  for  the 
moment  as  good — ^the  other  as  happy,  bat  we  cannot  tell 
bowloi^  the  goodness  and  the  happiness  will  ccmtinue. 
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On  leaving  the  UniTeraity,  his  father  sent  foe  him  to 
London.  He  staid  there  a  short  time,  and  mingled 
partially  in  its  festivities ;  but  the  {Measures  of  EngUsh 
dissipation  have  for  a  century  been  the  same,  heaitless 
without  gaiety,  and  dull  without  refinement.  Nor 
coald  Mofdannt,  the  most  fastidions,  yet  warm-hearted 
of  human  beings,  reconcile  to  the  cold  tasipidhJes  of 
patrician  society  either  his  tastes  or  his  afiections.  His 
lather's  habits  and  evident  distresses,  deepened  his 
disgust  to  his  situation  ;  for  the  habits  were  incurable, 
and  the  distresses  mcreasing ;  and  nothing  but  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  Mordannt  did  not  then  understand, 
prevented  the  final  sale  of  an  estate,  already  little 
better  than  a  pompous  incumbrance. 

It  was  therefore  with  the  half  painful,  half  plea- 
■arable  sensation,  with  which  we  avoid  contemplating 
ft  ruin  we  cannot  prevent,  that  Mordaunt  set  oirt  upon 
that  continental  tour,  deemed  then  so  necessary  a  part 
of  education.  His  father,  on  taking  leave  of  him, 
seemed  deeply  afiected.  "  Go,  my  son,"  said  he, 
"niay  God  bless  yon,  and  not  punish  me  too  severely. 
I  have  wroi^ed  yoa  deeply,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  look 
upon  your  face." 

To  these  words  Algernon  attached  a  general,  but 
they  cloaked  a  peculkr,  meaning :  in  three  years,  he 
returned  to  ^gland — his  father  had  been  dead  some 
months,  and  the  signification  of  his  parting  address 
was  already  deciphered — but  of  this  hereafter. 

In  his  travek,  Mordaunt  encountered  an  English-  ' 
man,  whose  name  I  will  not  yet  mention  ;  a  person  of 
great  reputed  wealth — a  merchant — yet  a  man  of 
pleasure— a  voluptuary  in  life,  yet  a  saint  in  reputation 
^-or,  to  abstain  from  the  antithetical  analysis  of  a 
diaracter,  which  will  not  be  corporeally  presented  to 
the  reader,  till  mii  tale  is  considerably  advanced— «ne 
who  drew  fiom    nature  a  ungular  combination  of 
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■hrewd,  but  false  G<Hiclusioiis,  and  a  peculiar  philow- 
phy,  destined  hereafter  to  contrast  the  colouts,  and 
prove  the  practical  utility,  of  that  which  was  espouKd 
by  Mordaunt. 

There  can  be  no  education  in  which  the  lessons  of 
the  world  do  not  fona  a  share.  Experience,  in  eipand- 
ing  Algernon's  powers,  had  ripened  his  virtues.  Nor  had 
the  years  which  had  converted  knowledge  into  wisdom, 
foiled  in  imparting  polish  to  refinement.  His  person 
had  acquired  a  greater  grace,  and  his  manueis  an 
easier  dignity  than  bdbre.  Hia  noble  and  generous 
mind  had  worked  its  impress  upon  his  features,  and 
his  mien;  and  those  who  could  overcome  the  first  cold- 
ness and  shrinking  hauteur  of  his  address,  found  it 
required  no  minute  examination  to  discover  the  real 
expression  of  the  eloquent  eye,  and  of  the  chiselled 
and  classic  features. 

He  had  not  been  long  returned,  before  he  found  two 
enemies  to  his  tranquillity — the  one  was  love,  the  other 
appeared  in  the  more  formidable  guise  of  a  claimant 
to  his  estate.  Before  A^emon  was  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  latter,  he  went  to  consult  with  his  law-  '■ 
yer. 

"  If  the  claim  be  just,  I  shall  not,  of  course,  pro- 
ceed to  law,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  But  without  the  estate,  sir,  you  hare  notbiug !" 

"True,"  said  Algernon,  calmly. 

But  the  claim  was  not  just,  and  to  law  he  went. 

In  this  law-suit,  however,  he  had  one  assistant  in  an 
old  relation,  who  had  seen,  indeed,  but  very  little  of 
him,  but  who  compassionated  his  circumstances,  and, 
above  all,  hated  his  opponent.  This  relation  vras  rich 
and  childless ;  and  there  were  not  wantiug  those  who 
predicted  that  his  money  would  ultimately  discharge 
the  mortgages,  and  repair  the  house,  of  the  young 
representative  of  the  Mordaunt  honours.     But  the  old 


IcinBinan  was  obatinate — self-villed — and  under  the 
absolute  dominion  of  patridan  pride ;  and  it  was  b; 
no  means  improbable  that  the  independence  of  Mor- 
daunt's  character  would  soon  create  a  disunion  between 
them,  by  clashing  against  the  peculiarities  of  his  re- 
lation's temper. 

It  was  a  dear  and  sunny  morning  when  linden, 
tolerably  recovered  of  his  hiut,  set  out  upon  a  sober 
and  aged  pony,  which,  after  some  natural  pangs  ot 
shame,  he  had  hired  of  his  landlord,  to  Mordaunt 
Court 

Mordauut's  house  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a.  wild 
uid  extensive  park,  suirounded  with  woods,  and  in- 
terspersed with  ti^ea  of  the  stateliest  growth,  now  scat- 
tered into  iiregular  groups,  now  marshalled  into  sweep* 
lag  avenues ;  while,  ever  and  anon.  Linden  caught 
glimpses  of  a  rapid  and  brawhi^  rivnlet,  which,  ia 
many  a  slight  but  sounding  waterfall,  gave  a  music 
strange  and  spirit-like  to  the  thick  copses  and  forest- 
glades  through  wliich  it  went  exulting  on  its  way.  The 
deer  lay  half  concealed  by  the  fiem  among  which  they 
couched,  turning  their  stately  crests  towards  the  stran- 
ger, but  not  stirring  from  their  rest ;  while  from  the 
summit  of  beeches,  which  would  have  shamed  the 
pavilion  of  Tityrus,  the  rooks — those  monks  of  the 
feathered  people — were  loud  in  their  confused,  bat,  not 
displeasing,  confabulations. 

As  linden  approached  the  house,  be  was  struck 
with  the  melancholy  air  of  desolation  which  spread 
over  and  around  it :  fragments  of  stone,  above  which 
clomb  the  rank  weed,  insolently  proclaiming  the  tri- 
umph of  nature's  meanest  o&pring  over  the  wrecks  of 
art ;  a  moat  dried  up,  a  railing  once  of  massy  gilding, 
intended  to  fence  a  lofty  terrace  on  the  right  from  the 
mcurslons  of  the  deer,  but  which  shattered  and  de- 
cayed, now  seemed  to  ask,  with  the  satirist — 
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— «  chapel  on  the  left,  perfectly  in  ruins, — all  appeared 
strikingly  to  deoote  that  time  had  outstiipt  fortune,  and 
that  the  years,  which  alike  hallow  and  destroy,  had 
broken  the  consequence,  in  deepening  the  antiquity,  irf 
the  House  of  Mordaunt, 

The  building;  itself  agreed  but  too  well  with  the 
tokens  of  decay  ,aiound  it ;  moat  of  the  windows  were 
shut  up,  and  the  shutters  of  dadc  oak,  richly  gilt, 
contrasted  forcibly  with  the  shattered  panes  and  inouI> 
dered  framing  of  the  glass.  It  was  a  house  of  irregu- 
h>r  architecture.  Originally  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  had  received  its  last  improvement,  with  the 
most  lavish  expense,  during  the  r^gn  of  Anne ;  and  it 
united  the  Gallic  magnificeace  of  the  latter  period  with 
the  strength  and  grandeur  of  the  former ;  it  was  in  a 
great  part  overgrown  with  ivy,  and,  where  that  insidi- 
ous ornament  had  not  reached,  the  signs  of  decay,  and 
even  ruin,  were  fally  visible.  The  sun  itself,  bright 
and  cheering  as  it  shone  over  nature,  making  the  green 
tod  glqw  like  emeralds,  and  the  rivulet  flash  in  its ' 
beam,  like  one  of  those  streams  of  real  light,  imagined 
by  Swedenbourg  in  his  visions  of  heaven ;  and  clothing 
tree  and  fell,  brake  and  hillock,  with  the  lavish  hues 
of  the  infant  summer ;  the  sun  itself  only  made  more 
desolate,  because  more  conspicuous  —  the  venerable 
fabric,  which  the  youthful  traveller  frequently  paused 
more  accurately  to  survey,  and  its  laughing  and  sportive 
beams  playic^  ov*r  chink  and  crevice,  seemed  almost 
as  insolent  and  untimeous  as  the  mirth  of  the  young 
mocking  the  silent  grief  of  some  grey-headed  and  soli- 
tary mourner. 

Clarence  bad  now  reached  the  porch,  and  the  sound 
•f  the  shiill  hell  he  touched  njnj  with  a  strange  not« 
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thiougli  the  g^eueral  BtUlneas  of  the  place.  A  sin^ 
■errant  appeared,  and  ushered  Clarence  through  a 
screen  haU  of  stone,  hung  round  with  relics  of  armour, 
and  omament«d  on  the  ude  opposite  the  music  gal- 
lery, with  a  solitary  picture  of  gigantic  size,  exhibiting 
the  full  length  of  the  gaunt  person  and  sable  steed  of 
that  Sir  Piers  de  Mordaunt  who  had  so  signalized  him- 
self in  the  field  in  which  Henry  of  Richmond  changed 
his  coronet  for  a  crown.  Through  this  hall,  Clarence 
w£LB  led  to  a  small  chamber,  clothed  with  uncouth  and 
tattered  arras,  in  which,  seemingly  immersed  in  papers, 
he  found  the  owner  of  the  domain. 

"Your  studiei,"  Eiud  linden,  after  the  salutations 
of  the  day,  "  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  venerable 
antiquity  of  your  home ;"  and  he  pointed  to  the  crab- 
bed characters  and  faded  ink  of  the  papers  on  the 
table. 

"  So  they  ought,"  answered  Mordaunt,  with  a  f^nt 
smile ;  "  for  they  are  called  from  their  quiet  aichires 
in  order  to  support  my  struck  for  that  home.  But  I 
fear  the  struggle  is  in  vain,  and  that  the  quibbles  of 
law  will  transfer  into  other  hands  a  possession  I  am 
foolish  enough  to  value  the  more  fix>m  my  inability  to 
maintain  it." 

Something  of  this  Clarence  had  before  learnt  from 
the  communicative  gossip  of  his  landlady;  and,  less 
desirous  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  than  to  lead  the  con- 
versation from  a  topic  which  he  felt  must  be  so  un- 
welcome to  Mordaunt,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  state  apartments  of  the  house.  With  something 
of  shame  at  the  neglect  they  bad  necessarily  experi- 
enced, and  something  of  pride  at  the  splendour  which 
no  neglect  could  efiace,  Mordaunt  yielded  to  the  re- 
quest, and  led  the  waymp  a  staircase  of  black  oak, 
the  walls  and  ceilingof  which  were  covered  with  frescos 
of  Italian  ait,  to  a  suite  of  apartments  in  which  time 
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and  dust  seemed  tlie  only  tenants!  lingeringly  did 
Clarence  gaie  upon  the  rich  Telvet,  the  costly  mirrors, 
the  motley  paintings  of  a  hundred  ancestors,  aad  the 
antique  cabinets,  containing,  among  the  moat  hoarded 
relics  of  the  Mordaunt  race,  curiosities  which  the 
hereditary  enthusiasm  of  a  line  of  cavaliers  had  trea- 
sured as  the  most  sacred  of  heir-looms,  and  which, 
even  to  the  philosophical  mind  of  Mordaunt,  possessed 
a  value  he  did  not  seek  too  minutely  to  analyse.  Here 
was  the  goblet  from  which  the  first  prince  of  Tudor  had 
drunk  after  the  field  of  Bosworth.  Here  the  ring 
with  which  the  chivalrous  Francis  the  First  had  re- 
warded a  signal  feat  of  that  famous  Robert  de  Mor- 
daunt, who,  as  a  poor  but  adventurous  cadet  of  the 
house,  had  brought  to  the  "  first  gentleman  of  France" 
the  assistance  of  his  sword.  Herewas  the  glove  which 
Sir  Walter  had  received  from  the  royal  hand  of  Eliz- 
abeth, and  worn  in  the  lists  upon  a  crest  which  the 
lance  of  no  antagonist  in  that  knightly  court  could 
abase.  And  here,  more  sacred  than  all,  because  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  misfortune,  was  a  small  ' 
bo^  of  silver  which  the  last  king  of  an  evil  and  imbe- 
cile, but  fated,  line,  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
grey-headed  descendant  of  that  Sir  Walter  afler  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  saying,  with  that  happy  turn  of 
expression  in  which  all  the  Stuarts  excelled,  "  Keep 
tliis.  Sir  Everard  Mordaunt,  for  the  sake  of  one  who 
has  purchased  the  luxury  of  gratitude  at  the  price  of 
a  throne !" 

As  Clarence  glanced  from  these  relics  to  the  figure 
of  Mordaunt,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance  leaning 
against  the  window,  with  arms  folded  on  his  breast, 
and  with  eyes  abstractedly  wandering  over  the  noble 
woods  and  extended  park,  which  spread  below,  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  if  birth  has  indeed  the  power 
of  Kttiiig  its  seal  upon  the  form,  it  was  never  mors 
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conafHGUOiH  than  in  the  broad  tront  and  lofty  air  of 
the  last  descendant  of  the  race  by  whose  memorials  he 
was  etUToimded.  Touched  by  the  faHen  fortunes  of 
Mordannt,  and  interested  by  the  uncertainty  which  the 
chances  <tf  law  threw  over  his  fntare  fate,  Clarence 
could  not  resist  exclaiming,  with  some  warmth  and 
abruptness — 

"  And  by  what  snbterAige,  or  cavil,  does  the  jx^sent 
claimant  of  these  estates  hope  to  dklodge  their  right- 
ful possessor  ?" 

"  Why,"  answered  Mordaunt,  "  it  is  a  long-  story  in 
detail,  but  briefly  told  in  epitome.  My  father  was  a 
man  whose  habits  greatly  exceeded  his  fortune,  and  a 
fiiw  months  after  his  death,  Mr.  Vavasour,  a  distant 
relation,  produced  a  paper,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
my  father  had,  for  a  certain  sum  of  ready  money,  dis- 
posed of  his  estates  to  this  Mr.  Vavasour,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  should  not  be  claimed,  nor  the  treaty 
divulged,  till  after  his  death;  the  reason  fbrthis  proviso 
seems  to  have  been  the  shame  my  father  felt  for  his 
exchange,  and  his  fear  of  the  censures  of  that  world  to 
which  he  was  tklways  devoted." 

"  But  how  unjust  to  you  !"  said  Clarence. 

"  Not  80  much  so  as  it  seems,"  said  Mordaunt,  de- 
precatingly ;  "  for  I  was  then  but  a  sickly  boy,  and 
according  to  the  physicians,  and,  1  sincerely  believe 
according  also  to  my  poor  father's  belief,  almost  cer- 
tain (tf  a  premature  death.  In  that  case,  Vavasour 
would  have  been  the  nearest  heir ;  and  this  expectancy, 
by  the  by,  joined  to  the  mortgages  on  the  property, 
made  the  sum  given  ridiculously  disproportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  estate.  I  must  confess  that  the  news 
came  upon  me  Uke  a  thunder-bolt.  1  shoald  have 
yielded  -»p  possessbn  immediately,  bnt  was  informed 
by  my  lawyers  that  my  father  had  no  legal  right  to 
diqraee   of  the  property ;  the  dtacuiuon  of  that  right 
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forms  tbe  ground  of  the  present  law-suit.  Fdr  me,  1 
ha?e  but  little  hope,  and  even  were  1  to  be  saccessfiill 
the  expenses  of  law  would  leave  me,  like  Pyrrlms,  lost 
by  my  very  success.  No,"  continned  Mordaani; 
proudly,  yet  mounrfiiUy,  "  I  am  prepared  for  die  worst, 
and,  thank  Heaven,  even  in  that  worst,  there  is  a  spot 
which  aEBicdon  can  indeed  blight,  but  which  l<»tune, 
so  &r  from  destroying,  cannot  even  dinvnish." 

Clarence  was  silent,  and  Mordaant,  after  a  brief 
pause,  once  more  resumed  his  guidance.  Their  tour 
ended  in  a  large  hbrary  filled  with  books,  and  this, 
Mordaunt  informed  his  gueit,  was  his  chosen  and 
ordinary  room. 

An  old  carved  table  was  covered  with  works  which 
for  the  most  part  possessed  for  the  young  mind  of 
Garence,  more  accustomed  to  ima^ne  than  reflect, 
but  a  very  feeble  attraction ;  on  looking  over  them, 
he,  however,  found,  half  hid  by  a  huge  folio  of  Hobbes, 
and  another  of  Locke,  a  volume  of  Milton's  poems : 
this  paved  the  way  to  a  conversation,  in  which  both 
had  an  equal  interest,  for  both  were  enthusiastic  in 
the  character  and  genius  of  thu  wonderful  man,  for 
whom '  the  divine  and  solemn  countenance  of  Vree- 
dom'  was  dearer  than  the  light  of  day,  and  whose  soli- 
tary spelt,  accomplishing  what  the  whole  family  of 
earth  once  vainly  began  upon  the  Plain  of  Shinar,  has 
built  of  materials  more  imperishable  than  "slime  and 
brick,"  "  a  city  and  a  tower  whose  summit  has  reached 
to  Heaven," 

It  was  with  mutual  satisfaction  that  Mordaunt  and 
his  guest  continued  their  commune,  till  the  hour  of 
dinner  was  announced  to  them  by  a  bell,  which,  for- 
merly intended  as  an  alamm,  now  served  the  peaceful 
purpose  of  a  more  agreeable  summons. 

The  same  servant,  who  had  admitted  Clarence, 
ushered  them  through  the  great  hall  into  the  diniog- 
I  2 
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room,  and  was  their  solitary  attendant  doling  tbeir 

The  temper  of  Mordaunt  was  essentially  grave  and 
earnest,  and  his  conversation  almost  invariably  took 
the  tone  of  his  mind ;  this  made  their  conference  turn 
upon  ksa  minute  and  conmioQ-place  topics  than  one 
hetween  such  new  acquaintances,  especially  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  usually  does. 

"You  will  positively  go  to  London  to-morrow,  then?" 
said  Mordaunt,  as  the  servant,  removing  the  appurte- 
nances of  dinner,  left  them  alone. 

"  Positively,"  answered  Clarence.  "  I  go  there  to 
carve  my  own  fortunes,  and,  to  say  truth,  I  am  impa- 
tient to  begin." 

Mordaunt  looked  earnestly  at  the  Irank  &ce  of  the 
speaker,  and  wondered  that  one  so  young,  so  well 
educated,  and,  from  his  air  and  manner,  evidently  of 
gentle  blood,  should  appear  so  utterly  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources. 

"  I  wish  you  success,"  said  he,  after  a  pause  ;  "  and 
it  is  a  noble  part  of  the  oi^nization  of  this  world,  that 
by  increasing  those  riches  which  are  beyond  fortune, 
we  do  m  general  take  the  surest  method  of  obtaining 
those  which  are  in  its  reach." 

Clarence  looked  inquiringly  at  Mordaunt,  who  per- 
ceiving it,  continued,  "  I  see  that  I  should  explain 
myself  farther.  I  will  do  so  by  using  the  thoughts  of  a 
mind  not  the  least  beautiful  and  accomplished  which 
this  country  has  produced.  '  Of  all  which  belongs  to 
ns,'  said  Bolingbroke,  'the  least  valuable  parts  can 
alone  fall  under  the  will  of  others.  Whatever  i*  best 
is  safest ;  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  human  power ;  oan 
neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.  Such  is  this  great 
and  beautiful  work  of  nature,  the  world.  Such  is  the 
mind  of  man,  which  contemplates  and  admires  the  worM 
whereof  it  makes  the  noblest  part.    These  are  iosepa- 
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rably  ours,  and  as  long  ta  we  remain  b  one  «e 
shall  enjoy  the  other.' " 

"  Beautifiil,  indeed  I"  exctaimed  Clarence,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  pure  heart,  to  which  every 
loftier  sentiment  is  always  beautiful, 

"  And  true  as  beautiiiil !"  said  Mordaunt.  "  Nor  is 
this  all,  for  the  mind  can  even  dispense  with  that 
world,  '  of  which  it  forms  a  part,'  if  we  can  create 
within  it  a  world  still  more  iDaccessible  to  chance. 
But  (and  I  now  return  to  and  explain  my  former  obser- 
vation) the  means  by  which  we  can  effect  this  peculiar 
world,  can  be  rendered  equally  subservient  to  our 
advancement  and  proaperity.  in  that  which  we  share 
in  common  with  our  race;  for  the  riches,  which  by 
the  aid  of  wisdom  we  heap  up  in  the  storehouses  of 
the  mind,  are,  though  not  the  only,  the  most  customary 
coin  by  which  external  prosperity  is  bought.  So  that  the 
philosophy,  which  can  alone  pve  independence  to  our- 
selves, becomes,  under  the  name  of  honesty,  the  best 
policy  in  commerce  with  our  kind." 

In  conversation  of  this  nature,  which  the  sincerity 
and  lofty  enthusiasm  of  Mordaunt  rendered  interesting 
to  Clarence,  despite  of  the  distaste,  to  the  serious  so 
ordinary  to  yonUi,  the  hours  passed  on,  till  the  increas- 
ing evening  warned  Linden  to  depart. 

"  Adieu  1"  said  he  to  Mordaunt.  "  I  know  not  when 
we  shall  meet  again,  but  if  we  ever  do,  I  will  make  it 
my  boast,  whether  in  prosperity  or  misfortune,  not 
to  have  foigotten  the  pleasure  I  have  this  day  en- 
joyed 1" 

Returning  his  guest's  farewell  with  a  wannth  unusual 
to  his  manner,  Mordaunt  followed  him  to  the  door, 
and  saw  him  depart. 

Fate  ordained  that  they  should  pursue,  in  very 
difl^nt  paths,  their  several  destinies ;  nor  did  it  afibrd 
them  an  opportunity  oi  mee^sg  again,  till  years  and 
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events  had  severely  tried  the  viituf,  of  one,  and  materi- 
ftUy  altered  the  prospects  of  the  other. 

The  next  morning,  Clarence  Linden  was  on  his  road 
to  London. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

"  Upon  my  iraid,"  aid  JoDtt,  "  tboa  irt  K  Ter;  odd  fetlaw,  uul 

I  like  thyhamomestremdy."  FiEimiiQ. 

Thk  rumbling;  and  jolting  vehide,  which  conveyed 
Clarence  to  the  metropolis,  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
tavern  in  Holbora.  linden  was  ushered  into  a  close 
coffee-Toom,  and  presented  with  a  bill  of  fare.  While 
he  was  deliberating  between  the  respective  merits  of 
mutton  chops  and  beef-steaks,  a  man  with  a  brown 
coat,  brown  breedies,  and  a  brown  wig,  walked  into 
the  room ;  he  cast  a  curious  glance  at  Clarence,  and 
then  turned  to  the  waiter. 

"  A  pair  of  shppeis  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  and  the  waiter  dUappeared. 

"  I  suppose,"  SEud  the  brown  gentleman  to  Clarence, 
"  1  suppose,  sir.  you  are  the  gentleman  just  come  to 
town?" 

"  Yon  are  right,  mt,"*  said  Clarence. 

"  Very  well,  very  well,  indeed,"  resumed  the  stranger, 
musingly.  "  I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  at  your  bozea 
in  the  passage ;  1  knew  a  lady,  sir,  a  relatitm  of  yours, 
I  think." 
,     "  Sir  I"  exclaimed  Linden,  colouring  vii^ntiy. 

"  At  least  I  suf^mee,  for  her  name  was  just  the 
same  as  yours,  only,  at  least,  one  letter  difference  be- 
tween them :  year's  is  lAnden,  I  see,  sir ;  her's  was 
Mindtn ;  am  I  right  in  my  conjecture,  that  you  are 
related  to  her  r 
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"  Sir,'  asBwered  Clarence,  gtav^y,  "  notmt^tand- 
ing  the  aimilwity  of  our  luunes,  w«  ai«  not  relfit«d." 

"  Very  exuaordinar;,"  replied  tho  atnmger. 

"  Very,"  repeated  Linden. 

"  I  had  the  honour,  sir,"  said  the  tvown  gendeman, 
"  to  make  Mrs.  Mindea  many  presentB  of  valae,  and  I 
■faould  have  been  very  ha|ipy  to  have  obliged  you  in  the 
lame  mann^,  Iiad  you  been  any  way  connected  with 
that  worthy  graitlewmnan," 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  laid  Linden,  "  yoo  an  vmj 
lund ;  and  since  such  were  your  intentions,  I  believe 
i  Mu(  bare  been  conaeoted  with  Ura.  Minden.  At  uU 
events,  as  you  justly  obswre,  there  ia  only  the  differ- 
ence of  a  letter  between  our  names ; —  a  discrepancy 
too  slight,  I  am  sure,  to  alter  your  benevolent  inten- 
tions." 

Here  the  waiter  returned  with  tbe  slippers. 

The  stranger  slowly  unbuttoned  his  jailers.  "  Sir," 
uid  be  to  Unden,  "  we  will  renew  our  conversaticm 
presently." 

No  sooner  bad  the  generous  friend  of  Mrs.  Minden 
deposited  bis  feet  iato  their  easy  tenements,  than  he 
quitted  the  room. 

"  Pray,"  said  liadSB  to  the  waiter,  wben  be  bad 
ordered  his  sim^Je  repast,  "  who  is  that  gentleman  m 
brown?" 

"  Mr.  &own  I"  replied  the.  wuta*. 

"  And  who,  or  what  is  Mr.  Brown  V  asked  onr  hero. 

Before  the  waiter  could  reply,  Mr.  Brown  returned, 
with  a  large  boodbox  cu^Uy  enveloped  in  a  blue 
handkerchief.      "You  come  from  '  ,  sir?"  said 

the  latter,  quietly  seiUing  hinuelf  at  the  same  table  ai 
Linden. 

"  No,  sir,  1  do  not," 

"  From ,  then  V 

^ •"  c.,...,GoogJc 
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"  W ?— ay— well,  I  knew  a  lady  wiUi  a  name 

very  like  W (the  late  Lady  Waddilove)  extremely 

weU.  I  made  her  some  raliiable  presenta— her  lady- 
ship was  very  sensible  of  it." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir,"  replied  Clarence;  "  such 
instances  of  general  beneficence  rarely  occnr !" 

'  I  have  some  magnificent  relics  of  her  ladyship  in 
this  box,"  returned  Mr.  Brown. 

"  Really  1  then  she  was  no  less  generous  than  your- 
■^,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Yes,  her  ladyship  was  remarkably  generous.  About 
a  week  before  she  died,  (the  late  Lady  Waddilove  was 
quite  sensible  of  her  danger,)  she  called  me  to  her — 
'Browu,'  said  she,  '  you  are  a  good  creature  ;  I  have 
had  my  moat  valuable  things  trom  you.  I  am  not 
ungrateful;  I  will  leave  you — my  ntaid!  She  is  as 
clever  as  you  are,  and  as  good.'  I  took  the  hint,  sir, 
and  married.  It  was  an  excellent  ba^ain. — My  wife 
is  a  charming  woman ;  she  entirely  fitted  up  Mn, 
Minden's  wardrobe,  and  I  furnished  the  house.  Mrs. 
Minden  was  greatly  indebted  to  us." 

"God  help  me!"  thought  Clarence, "  the  man  u 
certainly  mad." 

The  waiter  entered  with  the  dinner ;  and  Hr.  Kx)wn, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  delicate  aversion  to  any  convert 
sation  in  the  presence  of  the-Gtanymede  of  the  Hol- 
bom  tavem,  immediately  ceased  his  communications : 
meanwhile,  Clarence  took  the  opportunity  to  survey 
him  more  minutely  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 

His  new  acquaintance  vras  in  age  about  forty-eight ; 
in  statore,  ndher  under  the  middle  height ;  and  thin, 
dried,  withered,  yet  muscular  withal,  like  a  man  who, 
in  stinting  his  stomach  for  the  sake  of  economy,  does 
not  the  less  enjoy  the  power  of  undergoing  any  fatigue 
or  exertion  that  an  object  of  adequate  importance  may 
'  ^mand.    We  have  said  already  that  he  was  attired. 
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like  tnili^ht,  "in  a  suit  of  sober  browa;"  and  there 
was  a  fonnality,  a  precision,  and  a  cat-lilce  sort  of 
Gleanlineas  in  his  garb,  which  savoured  strongly  of  the 
respectable  coxcombry  of  the  counting-house,  or  the 
till.  His  face  was  lean,  it  is  true,  but  not  emaciated ; 
and  bis  complexion,  sallow  and  adust,  hannooized  well 
with  the  colours  of  bia  clothing.  An  eye  of  the  dark- 
est hazel,  sharp,  shrewd,  and  flashing  at  times,  espe> 
dally  at  the  mention  of  the  euphonious  name  of  Lady 
Waddilove— a  name  frequently  upon  the  lips  of  the 
inheritor  of  her  Abigail — with  a  fire  that  might  be 
called  brilliaitt,  was  of  that  modest  species  which  can 
seldom  encounter  the  straightforward  glance  of  another; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  restlessly  uneasy  in  any 
settled  place,  and  wandered  from  ceiling  to  fioor,  and 
comer  to  comer,  with  aa  inquisitive,  though  appaiently 
careless,  glance,  as  if  seeking  for  something  to  admire 
or  haply  to  appropriate ;  it  also  seemed  to  be  the 
eq>ecial  care  of  Mr.  Brown  to  veil,  as  far  as  he  waa 
able,  the  vivacity  of  his  looks  beneath  an  expression 
of  open  and  unheeding  good  nature,  an  expression 
strangely  enough  contrasting  with  the  closeness  and 
sagacity  which  nature  had  indelibly  stamped  upon 
features  pointed,  aquiline,  and  impreraed  with  a  strong 
mixture  of  the  Judaical  phyuognomy.  The  manner 
and  bearing  of  this  gentleman  partook  of  the  same 
undecided  character  as  his  countenance ;  they  seemed 
to  be  strolling  between  civility  and  importance ;  a 
real  eagerness  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  person 
he  addressed,  and  an  assumed  recklessness  of  the  ad- 
vantages whicb  that  acquaintance  could  bestow ; — it 
was  tike  the  behanour  of  a  man  who  is  desirous  of 
having  the  best  possible  motives  imputed  to  him,  but 
is  fearful  lest  that  desire  should  not  be  utterly  fulfilled. 
At  the  first  glance,  you  would  have  pledged  yonrsdf 
for  bia  tespectalBlity ;  at  the  aecond,  you  might  have 
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half  lospected  Um  to  be  a  rogue ;  and,  after  you  bad 
been  half  anfaour  in  hia  company,  yoo  vould  coakaa 
yCMiiself  in  the  ofaaciuest  doubt  wfaic^  wu  tbe  better 
gttess,  tbe  first  or  tbe  last.  A  Tery  experienced  judge 
'  of  outward  ligna  would  pnd>ably  bare  deoded  on  this 
peculiar  instance  Mccording  to  dte  general  character 
of  mankind,  and  bare  aet  down  Mr.  Brown  in  the 
tablets  of  bis  mind  »  a  man  neitfaei  good  nor  bad — 
tbe  latter,  peibapa,  with  temptatkw,  lita  former  with- 
out— PIT,  a  bit  of  a  knave  in  his  profession,  whatever 
that  m%bt  be,  bnt  an  admiraUy  bone«t  man,  when  it 
was  not  the  iiUerest  of  hia  vocatioa  to  be  the  reverse. 

"  Waiter  I "  aaid  Mr,  Brown,  looking  enviously  at 
the  viands  upon  which  Linden,  having  satisfied  hia 
cnrioiity,  was  now,  with  all  the  appetite  of  youth, 
regaling  himself.     "  Waiter !" 

"Yea,  air!" 

"  Biing  me  a  sandwich — and— «nd,  waiter,  see  that 
I  have  plenty  of — plenty  of-—" 

"  What,  sir?" 

"  Plenty  of  muatard,  waiter !" 

"  Mottard  "  (and  here  Mr.  Brown  sddreeaed  himself 
to  Clarence)  **  is  a  very  wondertul  assistance  to  the 
digestion.  By  the  by,  at,  if  you  want  any  curioDsly 
fine  mustard,  I  can  proctir«  you  some  pots  quite  capi- 
tal—a great  favosr,  though — they  were  smuggled  from 
France,  especially  for  the  use  of  tbe  late  Lady  Wad- 

"Thank  you,"  said  Linden,  drily;  "  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  accept  any  diing  you  may  wirii  to  oSer 
me." 

Mr.  Brown  took  a  pocket-book  from  his  pouch. 
"  Sis  pots  of  mustard,  sir — shall  1  say  six  ?  " 

"  As  many  ai  you  please,"  rejdied  Clarence ;  and 
Mr.  Brown  wrote  down  "  Six  pots  of  French  mus- 
tard." 
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"  Tou  are  a  very  younj  gentleman,  sir,"  said  Mr, 
Brown,  "probably  intended  for  some  profession— I 
don't  mean  to  be  impertinent,  bat  if  I  can  be  of  any 


"  Yon  can,  nr,"  replied  Linden,  "  and  immediatdy 
— faave  tjie  kindness  to  ring  the  beH." 

Mr.  Bn>wn,  with  a  grxte  smite,  did  as  he  was  de- 
sired ;  the  waiter  re-entered,  and  receiving  a  whispered 
order  from  Clarence,  again  disaj^ared. 

"  What  profession  did  you  say,  sir?"  rmewed  Mr. 
Brown,  artfully. 

"  None  I "  replied  Linden. 

"  Oh,  very  well — ^rery  well  indeed.  Then  as  an  idle, 
independent  gentleman,  you  will  of  course  be  a  bit  of 
a  bean — want  some  shirts,  possibly— fine  cravats  too— 
gentlemen  wear  a  particular  pattern  now — gloves,  gold, 
or  shall  I  say  gilt  chain,  watch  and  seats,  a  ring  or 
two,  and  a  snuff-box  V 

"  Sir,  yon  are  vastly  obliging,"  Mid  Clarence,  m 
undisguised  surprtse. 

"  Not  at  aQ,  I  would  do  any  thing  for  a  relation 
of  Mrs.  Minden."  The  waiter  re-entered ',  "  sir,"  said 
he  to  Linden,  "  your  room  is  quite  ready." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Clarence,  rising.  "  Mr. 
Brown,  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a  good 
evening." 

"  Stay,  sir— stay ;  you  have  not  looked  into  these 
things  belonging  to  the  late  Lady  Waddilove." 

"  AjiOther  time,"  said  ClaieDce,  hastily, 

"  To-HwMTow,  at  ten  o'clock,"  muttered  Mr.  Brown. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  glad  I  have  got  rid  of  that  fel- 
low," said  linden  to  himself,  aa  he  stretched  his  b'mbs 
in  Jiis  easy  chair,  and  drank  off  -the  last  glass  of  his 
pint  of  port.  "If  I  have  not  already  seen,  I  have 
already  guessed,  enough  of  the  world,  to  know  that 
yon  ue  to  VxA.  to  your  pockets,  when  a  man  offitn 
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yon  a  present ;  they  who  '  give,'  also  '  take  away.'  So 
here  I  am  in  Loodon,  with  an  order  for  £1000  in  my 
puTse,  tlie  wisdom  of  Dr.  Latinas  in  my  head,  and  the 
health  of  eighteen  in  my  veins  ;  will  it  not  be  my  own 
fault  if  I  do  not  both  enjoy  and  nuike  myself-   — " 

And  then,  yieldii^  to  meditations  of  future  taccesg, 
partaking  strongly  of  the  inexperienced  and  sanguine 
temperament  of  the  soliloquist,  Clarence  passed  the 
hours,  till  his  pillow  summoned  him  to  dreams  no  less 
ardent,  and  perhaps  no  less  unreal. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ot  how  I  long  to  be  employed. 

Clarekce  was  sJtUng  the  next  momiog  over  the  very 
unsatisfactory  breakfast  which  tea  made  out  of  broom- 
sticks, and  cream  out  of  chalk,  (adulteration  thrived 
even  in  17 — )  afforded,  when  the  waiter  threw  open 
the  door,  and  announced  Mr.  Brown. 

*'  Just  in  time,  sir,  you  perceive/'  said  Mr.  Brown  ; 
"  I  am  punctuaUty  itself :  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
to  ten.  I  have  brought  you  the  pots  of  French  mus- 
tard, and  1  have  some  very  valuable  articles  which  you 
mutt  want,  besides." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  linden,  not  well  knowing 
what  to  say ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  untying  a  wlk  hand- 
kerchief,  produced  three  shirts,  two  pots  of  pomatum, 
a  tobacco  canister,  with  a  German  pipe,  four  pair  of 
ulk  stockings,  two  gold  seals,  three  rmgs,  and  a 
Hufied  parrot  I 

"  Beautibl  articles  these,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  with 

flsuffle '  of  inward  sweetness  long  drawn  out,*  and 
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ex^^ssive  of  great  admiration  of  his  oSenA  trearom ; 
"  beautiliil  artictes,  sir,  ar'n't  they  ?" 

"  Very,  the  parrot  in  particular,"  said  Clarence. 

"Yes,  sir,"  returned  Mr,  Brown,  "the  panot  it 
indeed  quite  a  jewel ;  it  belonged  to  the  late  Ijidy 
Waddilove ;  I  offer  it  to  you  with  considerable  regret, 

"  Oh  !  "  interrupted  Clarence,  "  pray  do  not  rob 
yourself  of  such  a  jewel,  it  really  is  of  no  use  to  me." 

"  I  know  that,  aii^I  know  that,"  replied  Mr.  Brown; 
"  but  it  will  be  of  use  to  your  friends,  it  will  be  inesti- 
mable to  any  old  aunt,  sir,  any  maiden  lady  living  at 
Hackney,  any  curious  elderly  gentleman  fond  of  a 
nick'uack.  I  knew  you  would  know  some  one  to  send 
it  to  as  a  present,  even  though  you  should  not  want  it 
yourself." 

"  Bless  me !"  thought  Linden, "  was  there  e»er  such 
generosity  ?  not  content  with  providing  for  my  wants, 
he  extends  his  liberality  even  to  any  possible  relations 
I  may  possesE ! '' 

Mr. Brown  now  re-tied  'the  beautiful  articles'  in 
his  handkerchief.  "  Shall  I  leave  them,  sir  ?  "  said  he. 

"V^j,  really,"  said  Clarence,  "  I  thought  yester- 
day that  you  were  in  jest ;  but  you  must  be  aware 
that  1  cannot  accept  presents  from  any  gentleman  so 
much — so  much  a  stranger  to  me  as  you  are." 

"  No,  air,  I  am  aware  of  that,"  replied  Mr.  Brown ; 
"  and  in  order  to  remove  the  unpleasantness  of  such  a 
feeUng,  sir,  on  your  part' — merely  in  order  to  do  that, 
I  assure  you  with  no  other  view,  sir,  in  the  world — I 
have  just  noted  down  the  articles  on  this  piece  of 
paper;  but,  as  you  will  perceive,  at  a  price  so  low,  aa 
still  to  make  them  actually  presents  in  every  thii^  but 
the  name.  Oh,  sir,  I  perfectly  understand  your  deli- 
cacy, and  would  not,  for  the  world,  violate  it." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Brown   put  a  paper  into  Linden's 
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hxnds,  the  mbstaiice  of  which  a  veiy  Utile  more  expe- 
rifiDce  of  the  vorld  would  have  enabled  Cluence  to 
foresee :  it  rao  thua  : — 

Clibbkcb  Lindbii,  Esa-,  Dr. 

To  Mm.  HoRut  Bbown. 

To  Six  Poti  of  French  Muatard jE    14    0 

To    Thne   Superfine  Hollaed   Shitty  with  Cunbric 

Bofoma,  complete 4    I     0 

To  Two  Potiof  SupenorFiBichPanutiiia 0  10     0 

To  ■  Tobacco  Cauiitcr  of  enamtlled  1^  with  a  flael; 
eieealed  head  of  the  Pretender :  alight  Saw  in  tlw 
>ame 0  12    S 

To  B  German  Pipe,  second  hand,  ai  good  u  new,  be- 
longing to  Hie  late  Ladj  Waddilore  ...^ 1  18     O 

To  Foot  Pur  of  Black  Silk  Hoi%  ditto,  belonging  ID  her 

LadjiaMp'!  huabond. 2    S    0 

To  Two  SuperfiDS  Emboaaed  Gold  Watch  Seals,  with  a 
Cluaical  Motto  and  Derice  to  each,  rix..  Mouse 
Trap  and  "  Prenez  Garde,"  to  one,  and  "  Who  the 
denl  can  Hiia  ba  &om  t"*  to  the  other 110 

aMonkej ^ 0  16  6 

A  ditto,  with  blue  atonea „ 0  13  6 

A  ditto,  with  gimn  ditto 0  12  S 

A  Stnfled  Green  Panot,  a  remarkable  &Toiirite  of  the 

UteLadyW. 2  2  0 

SumTotal £lfi  18    0 

Dedoction  for  Ready  Money  ......    013    8 

Ifi    4    6 
Ur.Brown'aPrDflUforBrokmee..     1  10    0 

SumTotal *ia  14    B 

Recetred  of  Clarence  Linden,  Eaq.,  Hub  day  of  IT— 

It  would  have  been  no  unamuBing  study  to  watch  the 
expression   of  Clarence's  face   aa   it  lengthened  over 

•  One  would  not  Iutb  thoo^t  tfaeae  ii^eniona  derioat  had  beoi 
cf  ao  BidaiC  a  dale  >a  the  year  17— . 
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each  article  until  he  hwl  reached  the  final  conclusion. 
He  then  careAilly  folded  op  the  paper,  reatored  it  to 
Mr.  Brown,  with  a  low  bow,  and  said,  "  Eicose  me, 
sir,  1  will  not  take  advantage  of  joai  generosity ;  keep 
your  parrot  and  otbw  treasures  for  some  more  worthy 
person.  I  cannot  accept  ctf  what  yon  are  pleased  to 
term  yonr  very  vaktaUe  p^esenti!" 

"  Oh,  its  well,  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  pocketing 
the  paper,  and  seeming  perfectly  unconcerned  at  the 
termination  of  hie  pioposala ;  perhaps  1  can  serve  you 
in  some  other  way  V 

"  In  none,'!  thank  you,"  replied  Linden. 

"  Just  consider,  sir! — jaa  will  want  lodgings;  1  can 
find  them  for  you,  cheaper  than  you  can  yourself ;  or 
perhaps  you  would  prefer  going  into  a  nice,  quiet,  gen- 
teel family,  where  you  can  have  both  board  and  lodging, 
and  be  treated  in  every  way  as  the  pet  child  of  the 
master?" 

A  thought  crossed  linden's  mind.  He  was  going 
to  stay  in  town  some  time ;  he  was  ignorant  of  its 
ways;  he  had  neither  friends  aor  relations,  at  least 
none  whom  he  could  visit  and  consult ;  moieover, 
hotels  he  knew  were  expensive;  lodgings,  though 
cheaper,  might,  if  tolerably  comfortable,  greatly  exceed 
the  sum  prudence  would  allow  him  to  expend ;  woukl 
not  this  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Brown  of  going  into  a 
'  nice,  quiet,  genteel  &mily,'  be  the  most  advisable 
one  he  could  adopt  ?  The  generous  benefactor  of  the 
late  and  ever  to  be  remembered  I^dy  Waddilove  per- 
ceived his  advantage,  and,  making  tlie  most  of  Cla- 
rence's hesitation,  continued — 

"  I  know  of  a  charming  little  abode,  sir,  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  Loudon,  quite  nu  in- urbe,  as  the  scbo- 
lan  say ;  you  can  have  a  del^btfot  little  back  parlour, 
kxiking  out  upon  the  garden,  and  all  to  yourself,  I 
dare  lay," 
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"  And  pvay,  Mr.  Brown,  intemipted  Ijnden,  "  what 
price  do  you  think  would  be  demanded  for  auch  en- 
viable accommodation? — If  you  ofier  me  them  as  'a 
ffretent,'  1  shall  hare  nothing  to  say  to  tiiem." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Brawn,  "  the  price  will  be 
a  trifle — a  mere  triBe  ;  but  I  will  inquire,  and  let  you 
know  the  exact  aum  in  the  course  of  the  day — all  diey 
want  is  a  respectable  gentlemanhke  lodger ;  and  I  am 
sure  so  near  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Minden  will,  upon  my 
recommendation,  be  received  with  avidity.  Then  you  , 
won't  have  any  of  these  valuable  articles,  sir?  You'll 
repent  it,  su— take  my  word  for  it — hem  I" 

"  Since,"  replied  Clarence  drily,  "  your  word  appears 
of  so  much  more  value  than  your  articles,  pardon  me 
if  I  prefer  taking  the  former  instead  of  the  latter." 

Mr.  Brown  forced  a  smile  —  "Well,  sir,  it's  very 
well,  very  well,  indeed.  You  will  not  go  out  befcwe 
two  o'clock  ?  and  at  that  time  I  shall  call  upon  you 
respecting  the  commisaion  you  have  favoured  me 
with." 

"I  will  await  you,"  said  Clarence;  and  he  bowed 
Mr.  Brown  out  of  the  room. 

"  Now,  realty,"  said  Linden  to  himself,  as  he  paced 
the  narrow  Umits  of  his  apartment,  "  1  do  not  see 
what  better  plan  I  can  pursue — but  let  me  well  con- 
sider what  is  my  ultimate  object,  A  high  step  in  the 
world's  ladder !— how  is  this  to  be  obtained  ?  First, 
by  the  regular  method  of  professions — but  what  profes- 
sion should  I  adopt? — the  churoh'is  incompatible  with 
my  object — the  army  and  navy  with  my  means.  Next 
come  the  irregular  methods  of  adventure  and  enterprize 
— such  as  marriage  with  a  fortune" — here  he  paused, 
and  looked  at  the  g-laas — "  the  speculation  of  a  political 
pamphlet,  or  an  ode  to  the  minister— attendance  on  some 
dying  miser  of  my  own  name,  without  a  relation  in  the 
world— «r,  in  short,  any  othei  mode  of  making  money 
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that  may  decently  offer  itself.  Now,  situated  as  I  am, 
without  a  friend  in  this  gte&t  city,  1  might  as  well 
purchase  my  experience  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  and  in 
as  brief  a  time  as  possible,  nor  do  I  see  any  plan 
of  doing  so  more  promising  than  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Brown." 

These  and  such  like  reflections,  joined  to  the  in- 
spiriting pages  of  the  "  Newgate  Calendar,"  and  "  The 
Coyeat  Giarden  Magaziiife,"  two  works  which  Clarence 
drag^d  from  their  concealment  under  a  black  tea- 
tray,  afibrded  him  ample  occupation  till  the  hour  of 
two,  punctual  to  which  time  Mr.  Morris  Brown    re, 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Clarence,  "what  is  your  report?" 

The  friend  of  the  late  lady  W.  wiped  his  brow  and 
^ve  three  long  sighs  before  he  replied:  "A  long 
walk,  sir — a  very  lono;  walk  I  have  had  ;  but  I  hare 
ncceeded.  No  thanks,  sir, — no  thanks — the  lady,  a 
most  charming,  delightful,  amiable  woman,  will  receive 
yon  with  pleasure — you  will  have  the  nse  of  a  back 
parlouT  (as  I  said)  all  the  morning,  and  a  beautiful 
little  bed-room  entirely  to  yourself — think  of  that,  sir. 
Yoq  will  have  an  egg  for  breakfast,  and  you  will  dine 
with  the  family  at  three  o'clock  :  quite  fashionable 
hours  you  see,  sir." 

"  And  the  terms  V  said  Linden,  impatiently. 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Brown,  "  the  lady  was  too 
genteel  to  talk  to  me  about  them — you  had  bette 
walk  with  me  to  her  bouse  and  see  if  you  cannot  your- 
self agree  with  her." 

"  1  will,"  said  Clarence  "  Will  you  wwt  here  till  I 
ba»e  dressed  V 

Mr.  Brown  bowed  his  assent. 

"  I  might  as  well,"  thought  Clarence,  as  he  ascended 
to  his  bed-roop,  "inquire  into  the  character  of  this 
(eatleman,  to  whose  good  officea  I  am  so  rashly  entrnst- 
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kg  myself.  He  rang  his  bell — the  chamberniaid  kp< 
peared,  and  nas  dismissed  for  the  waiter.  The  character 
was  sooa  asked,  and  sooa  given.  For  our  reader*! 
lake  we  wit!  somewhat  enlarge  upon  it. 

Mr,  Morris  Brown  originally  came  into  the  world 
with  the  simple  appellation  of  Moses — a  name  which 
his  father — honest  man  —  had,  as  the  Minories  can 
still  testify,  honourably  borne  before  him.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  little  Moses- attained  the  age  of  five. 
when  his  father,  for  causes  best  known  to  himself,  be- 
came a  Christian.  Somehow  or  other  there  is  a  moit 
potent  connection  between  the  purse  and  the  conscience, 
and  accordingly  the  blessings  of  heaven  descended  in 
golden  showers  npon  the  proselyte.  "  I  shall  die 
worth  a  plum,"  said  Mosea  the  elder  (who  had  taken 
unto  himself  the  Christian  cc^omen  of  Brown) ;  "  I 
shall  die  worth  a  plum,"  repeated  he,  as  he  went  one 
fine  morning  to  speculate  at  the  Exchange.  A  change 
of  news,  sharp  and  unexpected  as  a  change  of  windt 
lowered  the  stocks  and  blighted  the  plum.  Mr.  Brown 
was  in  the  Gazette  that  week,  and  his  wife  in  weeds 
for  him  the  next.  He  left  behind  him,  besides  the 
said  wife,  several  debts,  and  his  son  Moses.  Beggared 
by  the  former,  out  widow  took  a  small  shop  in  War- 
dour-street  to  support  the  latter.  Patient,  but  entei- 
prising' — cautious  of  risking  pounds — iudefatigable  in 
raising  pence,  the  little  Moses  inherited  the  propenuties 
of  his  Hebrew  ancestors;  and,  thougli  not  so  capaUe 
as  his  immediate  progenitor  of  making  a  fortune,  he 
was  at  least  far  less  likely  to  lose  one.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  all  the  industry,  both  of  mother  and  son,  the 
gains  of  the  shop  were  but  scanty :  to  increase  them 
capital  was  required,  and  all  Mri  Moses  Brown's  capi- 
tal lay  in  his  brain.  "  It  is  a  bad  foundation,"  said 
the  mother,  with  a  sigh.  "  Not  E(t  all !"  said  the 
■on.  and,  leaving  the  shop,  he  tnm^  broker.    Now  « 
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broker  is  a  man  who  makes  an  income  out  of  atbcr 
people's  funda — a  gleaner  of  stiay  extravagances;  and 
by  doing  the  public  the  honour  of  living  upon  tbeia, 
may  fairly  be  termed  a  little  sort  of  state  minigter 
in  hia  way.  What  with  haunting  sales,  hawlcing  china, 
selling  the  curiosities  of  one  old  lady,  and  purchasing 
the  same  for  another,  Mr.  Brown  managed  to  enjoy  a 
veiy  comfortable  existence.  Great  pains  and  small 
gains  will  at  last  invert  their  antitheKs,  and  make 
little  trouble  and  great  profit ;  so  that  by  the  time  Mr. 
Brown  had  attained  his  fortieth  year,  the  petty  shop 
had  become  a  large  warehouse ;  and,  if  the  worthy 
JUoses,  now  christianized  into  Morris,  was  not  so  san- 
guine as  his  father  in  the  gathering  of  plums,  he  had 
been  at  least  as  fortunate  in  the  collecting  of  windfalls. 
To  say  truth,  the  Abigail  of  the  defunct  I^dy  Waddi- 
love  had  been  no  unprofitable  helpmate  to  our  broker. 
As  ingenious  as  benevolent,  she  was  the  owner  of  cer- 
tain rooms  of  great  resort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
James's — rooms  where  caps  and  appointments  were 
made  better  than  anywhere  else — and  where  credit  was 
giTen,  and  character  tost,  upon  terms  equally  advanta- 
geous to  the  accommodating  Mrs.  Brown. 
,  Meanwhile  her  husband,  continuing  through  liking 
what  he  had  begun  through  necessity,  slackened  net 
his  industry  in  augmenting  his  fortune ;  on  the  con- 
trary, small  profits  were  bfit  a  keener  incentive  to  large 
.ones — as  the  glutton  only  sharpened  by  luncheon  his 
appetite  for  dinner.  Still  was  Mr.  Brown  the  very 
Alcibisdes  of  brokers — the  uoivergat  genius — suiting 
every  man  to  his  humour.  Business,  of  whatever  de- 
•criptitm,  from  the  purchase  of  a  borough  to  that  of  a 
brooch,  was. alike  the  object  of  Mr.  Brown's  most 
lealouB  pursuit :  taverns,  where  country  cousins  put 
■p-— rustic  hahitsluns,  where  ancient  maidens  resided—: 
auction,  or  batter— city,  or  hamlet— all  were  the  lama 
J  2        o- 
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to  that  enterprising  spirit,  which  made  out  of  ereiy 
Acquaintance  a  commiaiion,  and  by  ministering  to  the 
irants  of  others  satisfied  his  own.  Spacious  and 
acute,  he  perceired  the  value  of  eccentricity  in  covering 
design  ;  and  found,  by  experience,  that  whatever  can 
be  laughed  at  as  odd  will  be  gravely  considered  as 
hannless.  Several  of  the  broker's  peculiarities  were, 
therefore,  more  artificial  than  natural ;  and  many  were 
the  sly  bargains  which  he  smu^led  into  effect,  under 
the  comfortable  cloak  of  singularity.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  crafty  Morris  grew  gradually  in  repute  as  a 
person  of  infinite  utility  and  excellent  qualifications; 
or  that  the  penetrating  fnends  of  his  deceased  sire 
bowed  to  the  thriving  itinerant,  with  a  respect  which  . 
they  denied  to  many  in  loftier  professions  and  more 
general  esteem. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Trnit  ma  7011  hare  aa  eiceedii^  fine  lodging  hara — mj  nest 
«nd  prinU.  ieh  johuh; 

It  was  a  tolerably  long  walk  to  the  abode  of  which  the 
worthy  broker  spoke  in  such  high  terms  of  commenda- 
tion. At  length,  at  the  suburbs  towards  Paddington, 
Hr.  Brown  stopped  at  a  very  small  house :  it  stood 
rather  retired  from  its  surroundii^  neighbours,  which 
were  of  a  loftier  and  more  pretending  aspect  than  it- 
self, and,  in  its  awkward  shape  and  pidiiil  bashMness, 
looked  exceedingly  like  a  school-boy  finding  himself 
for  the  first  time  in  a  grown-itp  party,  and  shrinking 
with  all  possible  expedition  into  the  obscorest  comor 
he  can  discover.  Passii^  throi^h  a  sort  of  garden,  ia 
which  a  spot  of  grass  lay  in  the  embraces  of  a  stripe  of 
grave],  Mr.  Brown  knocked  upon  a  very  bright  knocker 
■t  a  very  new  door.  The  Utter  was  opened,  and  ft 
fitotboy  appeared. 
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"  It  Mrs.  Copperas  mtiuti  ?"  astced  the  broker. 

"  Yees !"  said  the  boy, 

"  Shew  this  gentleman  and  myself  ap  itdn,"  le- 
nmed  Brawn. 

"  Yeea  1"  reiterated  the  lackey. 

Up  a  singularly  narrow  staircase,  into  a  singularly 
duninutiTe  drawing-room,  Clarence  and  his  guide  were 
ushered.  There,  seated  on  a  Lttle  chair  by  a  little 
*orl[-table,  with  one  foot  oa  a  little  stool,  and  one 
band  on  a  little  book,  was  a  little — very  little  lady. 

"  This  ia  the  young  gentleman, "  said  Mr.  Brown ; 
and  ClarcDce  bowed  low,  in  token  of  the  introduction. 

The  lady  returned  the  salutation  with  an  affected 
baid,  and  Htid,  in  a  mincing  aod  grotesquely  subdued 
tone — "  Yon  are  desirous,  sir,  of  entering  into  the  bo- 
wnof  my  tamily?  We  possess  accommodations  of  a 
most  elegant  description  ; — accustomed  to  the  genteel- 
M  circles — enjoying  the  pure  breezes  of  the  Highgate 
biUs—and  presenting  to  any  guest  we  may  receive  the 
attractions  of  a  home  rather  than  of  a  lodging,  you 
*ill  find  our  retreat  no  less  eligible  than  unique.  You 
we,  1  presume,  sir,  in  some  profession — some  city 
a?ocation — or — or  trade  V 

"  1  have  the  misfortune,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  to 
belong  to  no  profession." 

He  lady  looked  hard  at  the  speaker,  and  then  at 
tbe  broker.  With  certaJQ  people,  to  belong  to  no 
profession  is  to  be  of  no  respectability. 

"The  most  unexceptionable  references  will  be  given 
—and  requirtd,"  resumed  Mrs,  Copperas. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr,  Brown,  "  certainly,  the  g«n- 
■ieman  is  a  relation  of  Mrs.  ftinden,  a  wry  old  custo- 
mer of  mine," 

"  In  that  case," said  Mrs.  Copperas,  "  the  afiair  is 
(dtled : "  and,  rising,  she  rung  the  bell,  and  ordered 
tW  footboj,  whom  she  addressed  by  the  grandiloquent 
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name  of  2>  Warm*,  to  sliew  the  gentleman  tbe  apart* 
meats.  While  Clarence  was  occupied  in  sunreyittg 
die  luxuries  of  a  box  at  the  top  of  the  house,  called  a  bed- 
chamber, which  seemed  just  large  and  just  hot  enough 
for  a  chrysalis,  and  a  corresponding  box  below,  tenned 
d)e  back  parlour,  which  would  eertainty  not  have  been 
large  enough  for  the  said  chrysalis,  when  turned  into 
a  butterfly,  Mr.  Morne  Brown,  after  duty  expatiating 
on  the  merits  of  Clarence,  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
terms ;  these  were  soon  settled,  for  Clarence  was  yidd- 
ing,  and  the  lady  not  above  three  times  as  extortbnate 
as  she  ought  to  haye  been. 

Before  linden  left  the  house,  the  bai^in  was  con- 
cluded. That  night  his  trunks  were  removed  to  hia 
new  abode,  and  having  with  incredible  difficulty  been 
squeezed  into  the  bed-room,  Clarence  surveyed  them 
with  the  same  astonishment  with  which  tiie  virtuoso 
beheld  the  flics  in  amber — 


CHAPTER  X. 

Such  scenes  had  tempered  with  e  pennTV  gran, 
Tbe  mudeo  Initre  of  that  bnldets  &ee  ; 
Bti  hmg  %  ud  Bud  dreamlike  spell  upon 
The  gliding  music  of  her  silvei  tone. 
And  shaded  llie  soft  sool  nhieh  loved  to  lie 
In  the  deep  pMhoi  of  diet  Tolnmed  eye. 

Tbe  loie  thus  kindled  betmen  them  was  of  no  common  or  cal- 
enladng  naton )  it  wai  Tigoitus  and  deUeions,  and  at  dmw  m 
suddenly  intense  as  to  appear  to  their  yoong  hesits  for  a  moment 
or  (o,  with  almost  an  awful  charaMer.  iNESlLta. 

The  reader  will  figure  to  himself  a  small  chamber,  in  a 
temote  wing  of  a  large  and  noble  mansion— the  watb 
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wne  covered  ivitli  sketckei,  whose  cztreme  dekcacy  oC 
oatlioe  and  colourii^  told  that  it  wu  from  a  temtle 
Irand  tiiat  ihej  derived  their  existence ;  a  few  sbelMS 
tiled  with  books  supported  vasei  of  flowers,  whoK 
bright  hues  and  fragrant  odour  gratefully  repaid,  vhile 
they  tetttfied,  the  attentiMi  daily  lavished  upon  them.  ■  A 
harp  stood  neg-lected  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
and  just  above  hung  the  gleDder  prison  of  one  of  thoee. 
golden  wanderere  from  the  Canary  Isles,  which  bear 
to  oni  coldeT  land  some  of  the  gentlest  music  of  their 
Aies  and  zephyrs.  The  -  window,  reaching  to  Uie 
ground,  was  open,  and  looked,  through  the  chisters  of 
jessamine  and  honeysuckle  which  surrounded  the  low 
versnda  beyond,  upon  thick  and  frequent  copses  of 
Uossoming  shrubs,  redolent  of  spring,  and  sparkling 
in  the  sunny  tears  of  a  May  shower,  which  had  only 
just  wept  itself  away.  Embosomed  in  these  little  groves 
by  |AotB  of  "  prodigal  flowers,"  contrasted  and  girdled 
with  the  freshest  and  greenest  turf  which  ever  wooed 
the  nightly  dances  of  the  fairies ;  and  afar  off,  through 
one  artiiil  opening,  tbe  eye  caught  the  glittering  wan- 
d«ingB  of  water,  on  whose  light  and  smiles  the  nniver- 
lal  happiness  of  the  yonng  year  seemed  reflected. 

But  in  that  chamber,  heedless  of  all  around,  and 
coM  to  the  joy  with  which  every  thing  else,  equally 
yonttifiil,  beautifit,  and  innooent,  seemed  breathii^ 
■od  inspired,  sat  a  very  young  and  lovely  female. 
Her  cheek  leant  upon  her  hand,  and  large  tears  flowed 
fast  and  bumingly  over  the  small  and  delicate  fingers. 
"Hie  comb  that  had  confined  her  tresses  lay  at  her  feet, 
and  the  high  dress  which  concealed  her  swelling  breast 
had  been  loosened,  to  give  vent  to  the  suffocating  and 
indignant  thrabbings  which  had  rebelled  against  its 
cincture — all  appeared  to  announce  that  bitterness  of 
grief  when  the  mind,  as  it  were,  wreaks  its  scorn  upon 
tbe  body  in  its  contempt  bt  external  seemaigt,  and  to 
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{nockum  tliat  the  present  more  subdued  aad  solved 
■OTiow  faad  only  succeeded  to  a  burst  far  less  quiet  and 
controlled.  Woe  to  those  who  eat  the  bread  oh  depen- 
dance— their  tears  are  wrung  from  the  iamost  sources 
of  the  heart ! 

Isabel  St.  Leger  was  the  only  child  of  a  captain  in 
the  army,  who  died  in  her  infancy ;  her  mother  had 
surrived  him  but  a  few  months  :  and  to  the  reluctant 
care  and  cold  affectioos  of  a  distant  and  wealthy  rela- 
tion of  the  same  name,  the  warm-hearted  and  penny- 
less  orphan  was  consigned.  Major-General  Cornelius 
St.  Leger,  whose  riches  had  been  purchased  in  India 
at  tlie  price  of  his  constitution,  was  of  a  temper  as  hot 
as  his  curries,  and  he  wreaked  it  the  more  unsparingly 
on  his  ward,  because  the  superior  ill-temper  of  his 
maiden  sister  had  prerented  his  giving  vent  to  it  upon 
her.  That  sister.  Miss  Diana  St.  Leger,  was  a  meagre 
gentlewoman  of  about  six  feet  h%h ;  and  her  voice  waa 
as  high  and  as  sharp  as  herself.  Long  in  awe  of  hei 
brother,  she  rejoiced  at  heart  to  find  some  one  whom 
she  had  such  right  and  reason  to  make  in  awe  of  her- 
self; and  Irom  the  age  of  four  to  that  of  seventeen, 
Isabel  suffered  every  insult  and  every  d^radation 
which  could  be  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  tyranny  of 
her  two  protecton.  Her  spirit,  however,  was  far  ftom 
being  broken  by  the  rude  shocks  it  received  ;  on  the 
contrary,  Jier  mind,  gentleness  itself  to  the  kind,  rose 
indignantly  against  Uie  unjust.  It  was  true  that  the 
sense  of  wrong  broke  not  forth  audibly ;  for,  though 
susceptiUe,  Isabel  was  meek,  and  her  pride  was  con- 
cealed by  the  outward  sofbiesa  and  ferainacy  of  her 
temper;  but  she  stole  away  irom  those  who  had 
wounded  her  heart,  or  tramjded  upon  its  feelings,  and 
nourished  with  secret,  but  passionate,  tears  the  memory 
of  the  harshness  or  injustice  she  had  endured.  Yet 
was  she  not  vindictire— her  resentment  was  a  noble. 
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not  a  debasing  feeling :  once,  when  she  v&s  yet  a  child, 
Min  Diana  nas  attacked  with  a  fever  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant and  infectious  kind ;  her  brother  loved  himself 
far  too  well  to  risk  his  safety  by  attending  hia  sister  ; 
the  servants  were  too  happy  to  wreak  their  hatred 
under  the  pretence  of  obeying  their  fears :  they  conse- 
qoently  followed  the  example  of  their  master ;  and 
Miss  Diana  St.  Leger  might  have  gone  down  to  hei 
ancestors  "  unwept,  unhononred,  and  unsung,"  if 
Isabel  had  not  volunteered  and  enforced  her  atten- 
dance. Hour  after  hour,  her  fairy  form  flitted  around 
the  sick  chamber,  or  sat  mute  and  breathless  by  the 
feverish  bed ;  she  had  neither  fear  for  contagion  nor 
bitterness  for  past  oppression ;  every  thing  vanished 
beneath  the  one  hope  of  serving,  the  one  gratification 
of  feehng  herself,  in  the  wide  waste  of  creation,  not 
utterly  without  use,  as  she  had  been  hitherto  without 
fjriends. 

Miss  St.  Leger  recovered.  "  For  your  recovery,  in 
the  first  place,"  said  the  doctor,  "  yoa  mil  Uiank 
Heaven ;  in  the  second,  you  will  thank  yonr  young 
relation,"  and  for  several  days  the  convalescent  did 
overwhelm  the  happy  Isabel  with  her  praises  and  ca- 
resses. But  this  change  lasted  not  long :  the  chaste 
Diana  had  been  too  spoiled  by  the  prosperity  of  many 
years,  for  the  sickness  of  a  single  month  to  effect  much 
good  in  her  disposition.  Her  old  habits  were  soon  re- 
turned ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that  her  heart  was 
in  reality  softened  towards  the  poor  Isabel,  that  soften- 
ing by  no  means  extended  to  her  temper.  In  truth, 
perhaps  the  brother  and  sister  were  not  without  afiec- 
tion  for  one  so  beautiful  and  good,  but  they  had  been 
torturing  slaves  all  their  lives,  and  their  affection  was, 
and  could  be,  but  that  of  a  task-master  or  a  planter. 

But  Isabel  was  the  only  relation  that  ever  appeared 
wrthia  Uieir  walls,  and  among  the  guests,  with  whom 
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the  luxunoai  nmuioii  wts  ciowdad,  she  psMsd  do  \tat 
ibr  the  heiieas  thftn  the  dependant;  to  her,  tfaere&ra, 
«ru  offered  the  homage  of  many  lips  and  hearts,  and 
if  her  pride  was  perpetually  galled,  and  her  feelings 
insulted  in  private,  her  vanity  (had  that  equaUsd  her 
pride,  and  her  filings,  in  its  Bosceptibility)  voutd  in  no 
lli^t  measure  have  Fecompensed  her  in  public.  Us* 
happily,  however,  her  vanity  was  \he  least  promioent 
qaality  she  possessed;  and  she  turned  with  scxmi, 
rather  than  jJeasure,  from  the  com[diments  and  ada- 
lation  which  her  penetration  detected,  while  her  heart 
despised. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  she  found  some  p'atification  in 
indulging  that  pfide  to  stiangen  which  was  checked 
all  proper  and  dignified  exercise  to  relations ;  and  the 
indifference  of  her  maimers,  (graceful  as  they  were), 
the  coldness  of  her  brilliant  eye,  sdid  the  disdatnfiil 
expression  of  her  young  lips,  repelled  at  last  the  admi- 
ration her  beauty  had  attracted,  uid  excited  rather 
pity  towards  her  guardians  for  the  supposed  severity  of 
4er  temper,  than  towards  herself  for  the  acerbity  <rf 
theirs.  Yet  did  she  bear  within  her  a  deep  tund  of 
buried  tenderness,  and  a  mine  of  girhsh  and  enthnsi* 
attic  romance; — dangerous  giits  to  one  so  situated, 
which,  while  they  gave  to  her  secret  moments  of  soli- 
tude a  powerful,  but  vague  attraction,  probsUy  only 
prepared  for  her  future  years  the  snare  which  migbt 
betray  them  into  error,  or  the  delusion  which.  wooU 
colour  them  with  regret. 

Among  those  whom  the  astentstious  hospit^y  of 
Oeneral  St.  Leger  attracted  to  his  house,  was  one  of 
very  different  character  and  pr^«nsionB  to  the  rest. 
Formed  to  be  unpopular  with  the  generality  of  men, 
the  very  qualities  that  made  him  so  were  those  which 
[nincipally  fascinate  the  higher  description  of  women  : 
ef  ancient  birtb,  vbidi  rendered  still  more  displmfinf 
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the  pride  and  coldness  of  his  mien ;  of  telenta  pecu- 
Itarlf  framed  to  attract  interest  as  well  as  esteem ;  of 
a  deep  and  somewhat  morbid  melancholy,  vhich,  vhile 
it  turned  from  ordinary  ties,  incUoed  yearningly  towards 
passionate  affections  ;  of  a  temper,  where  romance  was 
only  concealed  from  the  ntany,  to  become  more  seduc- 
ing to  the  few ;  unsockl,  but  benevolent ;  disliked, 
but  respected;  of  the  ansterest  demeanour,  but  of 
passions  the  most  fervid,  though  the  most  carefully 
concealed : — this  man  united  wiAin  himself  all  that 
repels  the  ciMnmon  mass  of  his  species,  and  all  that 
irresistibly  wins  and  fascinates  the  rare  and  romantic 
few.  To  these  qualities  were  added  an  external  mien 
and  persoQ  of  that  high  and  commanding  order,  which 
men  mistake  fbr  urogance  and  pretension,  and  women 
overrate  in  proportion  to  its  contrast  to  their  own. 
Something  of  mystery  tiiere  was  in  the  commencement 
of  the  deep  and  eventfiil  love  which  took  place  between 
this  person  and  Isabel,  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  learn  :  whatever  it  was,  it  seemed  to  expedite  and 
heighten  the  ordinary  jH-ogress  of  love ;  and  when  in  the 
dim  twi%ht,  beneath  the  first  melancholy  smile  of  the 
earliest  star,  dieir  hearts  opened  audibly  to  each  other, 
that  confession  had  been  made  silently  long  since,  and 
r^stered  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul. 

Bnt  their  passion,  which  began  in  prosperity,  was 
toon  darkened.  Whether  from  the  hauteur  of  Isabel's 
hivei  always  so  displeasing  in  men  of  birth  to  those 
who  do  not  possess  it,  or  from  the  desire  of  retaining 
about  him  an  object  which  he  could  torment  and  ty- 
rannize over,  no  sooner  did  the  General  discover  the 
attachment  of  his  young  relation,  than  he  peremptorily 
forbade  its  indulgence,  and  assumed  so  insolent  and 
overbearing  an  air  towards  the  lover  that  the  lattet 
felt  he  could  no  longer  repeat  his  visits  to,  or  even 
oontmne  bis  acqwnntanGe  with,  the  nabob. 
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To  add  to  these  adverse  circumstances,  a  relation  of 
tlie  lover,  from  whom  his  expectations  had  been  large, 
was  so  enraged,  not  only  at  the  insult  his  cousin  had 
received,  but  at  the  very  idea  of  his  forming;  an  alliance 
with  one  in  so  dependant  a  »taation,  and  connected 
irith  such  new  blood,  as  Isabel  St.  Leger,  that,  with 
that  arrogance  which  relaticms,  however  distant,  think 
tbemselves  authorized  to  assume,  he  forbade  his  cousin, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  favour  and  fortune,  ever  to 
renew  his  overtures  of  attachment.  The  one  thus 
addressed  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  submit  to 
such  threats  ;  he  answered  them  with  disdain,  and  the 
breach,  so  dangerous  to  hia  pecuniary  interest,  was 
already  begun. 

So  fax  had  the  history  of  our  lover  proceeded  at  the 
time  in  which  we  have  introduced  Isabel  to  the  reader, 
and  described  to  him  the  chamber  to  which,  in  all  her 
troubles  and  humiliations,  she  was  accustomed  to  fly, 
as  to  a  sad  but  still  unviolated  siuictuary  of  retreat. 

The  quiet  of  this  asylum  was  firat  broken  by  a  sUght 
rustling  among  tiie  leaves;  but  Isabel's  back  was  turned 
towards  the  window,  and  in  the  engrossment  of  her 
feelings  she  heard  it  not.  The  thick  copse  that  dark- 
ened the  left  side  of  the  veranda  was  pierced,  and  a 
man  passed  within  the  covered  space,  and  stood  still 
and  silent  before  the  window,  intently  gazing  upon  the 
figure  which  (though  the  face  was  tamed  from  htm,) 
betrayed  in  its  proportions  that  beauty  which,  in  hia 
eyes,  had  neither  an  equal  nor  a  fault. 

The  figure  of  the  stranger,  though  not  very  tall,  was 
above  the  ordinary  height,  and  gracefiiUy,  rather  than 
robustly,  formed.  He  was  dressed  in  the  darkest  colonn 
and  the  simplest  fashion,  which  rendered  yet  mor« 
striking  the  nobleness  of  his  mien,  as  well  as  the  clear 
ftnd  almost  delicate  paleness  of  his  complexion ;  his 
fbatnres  were  finely  and  accnntely  chiselled ;  and  had 
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not  Ql  bealtfa,  long  tnvel,  or  severe  tfatmglit  deepened 
loo  much  the  lines  of  the  countenance,  and  sharpened 
its  contour,  the  classic  perfection  of  those  features 
would  have  rendered  him  undeniably  and  even  emi- 
nently handsome :  as  it  was,  the  poleneu,  and  the 
somewhat  worn  character  of  his  face,  joined  to  an  ex- 
pression, at  first  glance,  rather  haughty  and  repeHant, 
made  him  lose  in  physical,  what  he  certainly  gained  in 
intellectual,  beauty.  His  eyes  were  lai^,  deep,  and 
melancholy,  and  had  the  hat  which  now  hnng  over  his 
brow  been  removed,  it  would  have  displayed  a  forehead 
of  remarkable  boldness  and  power ;  not  perhaps  so 
observable  for  its  height  as  for  its  breadth,  and  for  that 
advancing  and  grand  formation,  so  seldom  seen  in 
modem  countenances,  but  which  formed  perhaps  the 
uoUest  secret  of  ancient  sculpture. 

Altogether,  the  face  was  cast  in  a  rare  and  intellec- 
tual mould,  and,  if  wanting  in  those  more  luxuriant 
attractions  common  to  the  age  of  the  stranger,  who 
could  scarcely  have  attained  his  twenty-sixth  year,  it 
betokened,  at  least,  that  predoroinance  of  mind  over 
body,  which,  in  some  eyes,  is  the  most  requisite  cha- 
racteristic of  mascnline  beauty. 

With  a  soft  and  noiseless  step,  the  stranger  moved 
from  his  station  without  the  window,  and,  entering  the 
room,  stole  towards  the  spot  on  which  Isabel  was  sit- 
ting. He  le&nt  over  her  chair,  and  bis  eye  rested 
upon  his  own  picture,  and  a  letter  in  his  own  writing, 
over  which  the  tears  of  the  young  orphan  flowed  fast. 
One  fair  small  hand  hung  listless  by  her  side  ;  its  slen- 
der fingers  were  girded  by  no  ornaments  but  a  single 
and  simple  ring  of  hair — it  had  been  given  to  her  by  him. 

One  moment  of  agitated  happiness  for  one— of  nn- 
eonacions  and  continued  sadness  for  the  other — 
"111  put-'^ieT  lovei'i  at  her  fteL 

And  what  indeed  "  was  to  tbem  the  world  besida. 
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with  all  its  cbanges  of  time  and  tide  J"  Joy — hope-— 
all  blisstiil  and  bright  sensatJoas,  lay  mingled,  like 
meetiog  wateie,  ia  one  sunny  stieam  of  heartfelt  and 
unfathomable  enjoymeD^—but  this  passed  away,  and 
the  remembrance  of  bitterness  and  evil  succeeded. 

"  Oh,  Algernon!"  aald  Isabel,in  a  low  voice,  "  i> 
this  your  promise  ?" 

"  Believe  me,"  said  Mordaunt,  for  it  was  indeed  he, 
"  I  struggled  long  with  my  feelings,  but  in  vain ;  and, 
for  both  our  sakes,  I  rejoice  at  the  conquest  they  ob- 
tained. I  listened  only  to  a  deceitful  delusion  when  I 
imagined  I  was  obeying  the  dictates  of  reason.  Ah, 
dearest,  why  should  we  part  for  the  sake  of  dubious 
and  distant  evils,  when  the  misery  of  absence  is  the 
most  certain,  the  roost  unceasing  evil  we  can  endure  2" 

"For  your  sake,  and  therefore  for  mine!"  inter- 
rupted Isabel,  struggling  with  her  tears.  "  1  am  a 
beggar  and  an  outcast.  You  must  not  hnk  your  fate 
with  mine.  I  could  bear,  God  knows  how  willingljf, 
poverty  and  all  its  evils  for  you  and  vith  you ;  but  I 
cannot  bring  them  upon  you." 

"  Nor  will  you,"  said  Mordaunt,  passionately,  as  be 
;oveTed  the  hand  he  held  with  his  burning  kisses, 
"  Have  I  not  enough  for  both  of  us  ?  It  is  my  lave, 
not  poverty,  that  I  beseech  you  to  share." 

"  No  !  Algernon,  you  cannot  deceive  me  :  your  own 
estate  will  be  torn  from  you  by  the  law :  if  you  marry 
me,  your  cousin  will  not  assist  you  :  I,  you  know  too 
well,  can  command  nothing ;  and  I  shall  see  you,  for 
whom  in  my  fond  and  bright  dreams  1  have  presaged 
every  thing  great  and  exalted,  buried  in  an  obscurity 
from  which  your  talents  can  never  rise,  and  suffering 
the  pangs  of  poverty,  and  dependance,  and  humiUaton 
like  roy  own — and — and — I— should  be  the  wretch 
who  caused  you  all.  Never,  Algernon,  never  1 — I  Ion 
you  toor— too  well  f 
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But  the  eSoit  which  wrung;  forth  the  detenninatioii 
of  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were  utt^ed  was  too 
violent  to  endure;  and,  as  the  hiJl  desolation  of  her 
de^Mir  crowded  &st  and  dark  upon  the  orphan's  mmd, 
■he  sank  back  upon  her  chair  in  very  sickness  of  soul, 
nor  heeded,  in  her  unconscious  misery,  that  her  hand 
waa  yet  clasped  by  her  lover,  and  that  her  head  droop- 
ed upon  his  bosom. 

"  Isabel,"  he  said,  in  the  low,  sweet  tone,  which  to 
her  ear  seemed  the  concentration  of  all  earthly  music 
— "  Isabel — look  up^— my  own — ray  beloved — look  up 
and  hear  me.  Perhaps  you  say  truly  when  you  tell  me 
that  the  possessions  of  my  house  shall  melt  away  from 
me,  and  that  my  relation  will  not  offer  to  me  the  pre- 
carions  bounty  which,  even  if  he  did,  I  would  reject ; 
but,  dearest,  are  there  not  a  thousand  paths  open  to 
me — the  law  —the  state — the  army? — You  ate  silent, 
Isabel — speak !" 

Isabel  did  not  reply,  but  the  soft  eyes  which  rested 
npon  his  told,  in  their  despondency,  how  little  she 
was  excited  by  the  arguments  he  ur^d. 

"  Besides,"  he  continued,  "  we  know  not  yet  whe- 
ther the  law  may  not  decide  in  my  favour — at  all 
events  years  may  pass  before  the  judgment  is  given — 
those  years  make  the  prime  and  verdure  of  our  lives — 
let  UB  not  waste  them  in  mourning  over  blighted  hopes 
and  severed  hearts — let  us  snatch  what  happiness  is 
yet  in  out  power,  nor  anticipiatc,  while  the  heavens  are 
Still  bright  above  us,  the  burthen  of  the  thunder  or  the 

Isabel  was  one  of  the  least  selfish  and  most  devoted 
of  human  beings,  yet  she  must  be  forgiven  if  at  that 
moment  her  resolution  faltered,  and  the  overpowering 
thought  of  being  in  reality  ku  for  ever  flashed  upon 
her  mind.  It  passed  from  her  the  moment  it  was 
(bnned,  and  rising  from  a  situation  in  which  tlie  touch 
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of  that  dear  hand,  and  the  breath  of  those  wooing  ti[w 
endangered  the  virtue,  and  weakened  the  strength,  of 
])er  resolves,  she  withdrew  herself  Irom  his  grasp,  and 
while  she  averted  her  eyes,  which  dared  not  encounter 
his,  she  said  in  a  low,  hut  firm,  voice — 

"  It  is  in  rain,  Algernon  ;  it  is  in  vain.  I  cm  be  to 
Tou  nothing  but  a  blight  or  burthen,  nothing  but  a 
source  of  privation  aud  anguish.  Think  you  that 
I  tcill  be  this  ? — no,  I  will  not  darken  your  fair  hopes, 
and  impede  your  reasonable  ambition.  Go,  (and  here 
her  voice  faltered  for  a  moment,  bnt  soon  recovered  its 
tone,)  go,  Algernon,  dear  Algernon  ;  and,  if  my  foolish 
heart  will  not  ask  you  to  think  of  me  no  more,  I  can 
at  least  implore  you  to  think  of  me  only  as  one  who 
would  die  rather  than  cost  you  a  moment  of  that 
poverty  and  debasement  whose  bitterness  she  has  felt 
herself,  and  who,  for  that  very  reason,  tears  herself 
away  from  you  for*ver," 

"  Stay,  Isabel,  stay  !"  cried  Mordaunt,  as  he  caught 
hold  of  her  robe,  ere  she  had  yet  left  the  room,  "  give 
me  but  one  word  more,  and  you  shall  leave  me.  Say 
that  if  I  can  create  for  myself  a  new  source  of  inde- 
pendence ;  if  I  can  carve  out  a  road  where  the  amhition 
you  erroneously  impute  to  me  can  be  gratified,  as  well 
as  the  more  moderate  wishes  our  station  has  made 
natural  to  us  to  form — say,  that  if  I  do  this,  I  majr 
permit  myself  to  hope — say,  that  what  I  have  done  it 
1  may  claim  you  as  my  own !" 

Isabel  paused,  and  turned  once  more  her  face  towardt 
his  own.  Her  lips  moved,  and,  though  the  words  died 
within  her  heart,  yet  Mordaunt  read  well  their  import 
in  the  blushing  cheek  and  the  heaving  bosom,  and  the 
lips  which  one  ray  of  hope  and  comfort  was  sufiicient 
to  kindle  into  smiles.  He  gazed,  and  all  obstacles, 
all  difficulties,  disappeared;  the  gulf  of  time  seemed 
passed,  and  he  felt  as  if  already  he  had  earned  and 
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He  approached  her  yet  nearer ;  one  kiss  on  those 
Hpa,  one  pressure  of  that  thrilling  hand,  one  long,  last, 
yearning  embrace  of  that  shrinking  and  trembling  form 
— and  then,  as  the  door  closed  upon  his  view,  he  felt 
that  the  sunshine  of  nature  had  passed  away,  and  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  laughing  and  peopled  earth,  Ae 
stood  in  darkness  and  aJoue. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  middle  claaata  ace  of  all  tile  mast  feet  bam  the  Ticei  of 
(onduct,  and  tbe  moat  degnded  bj  the  meumeMei  of  chancUi. 

LBTTBMI  OF  8TBPHEH  MOHTAaDB- 


1  RETUKK  to  Clarence,  nor  shall  I  make  any  excuse 
for  pourtraying,  though  in  a  brief  aad  single  sketch, 
the  manners  of  his  host  and  hostess.  Despite  the  im- 
becile cant  of  the  day,  which  a£Fects  disdain  for  the 
description  of  mankind  as  they  are,  which  censures  the 
delineation  of  society,  when  pohshed,  as  flippant,  and 
when  coarse,  as  revolting ;  I  shall  in  each,  according 
to  the  Ticigsitndes  of  my  story,  follow  experience  iu  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  The  manners  of  the  time,  the  cha- 
ract^s  which,  from  peculiar  constitutions  of  society, 
derive  peculiarities  of  distinction,  become  the  natural 
though,!  confess,  not  the  noblest  province  of  the  novel- 
ist. Tbe  noblest  sphere  of  his  art  is  to  add  to  exterior 
circumstances,  which  vary  with  every  age,  a  painting 
of  that  internal  world  which  in  every  age  is  the  same ; 
and  besides  describing  the  fashion  and  the  vestment, 
to  stamp  upon  his  portraits  something  of  the  character 
of  tbe  soul. 

We  then  left  Clarence  safely  deposited  in  his  little 
lodgings.  Whether  from  the  heat  of  his  apartment, 
or  the  restksanesf  a  miration  of  beds  produces  in 
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certain  coBBtitutiouB,  bis  slurabera  on  the  first  oigbt  of 
his  arrival  were  disturbed  and  brief.  He  rose  early 
and  desceoded  to  the  drawmg-room ;  Mr.  de  Warens, 
the  nobly  appellatived  foot-boy,  was  laying  the  break- 
fast cloth.  From  three  painted  shelves  which  consti- 
tuted the  library  of  "  Copperas  Bower,"  as  its  owners 
gracefully  called  their  habitation,  Clarence  took  down 
a  book  *ery  prettily  bound;  it  was  "Poems  by  a 
Nobleman."  No  sooner  had  he  read  two  pages  than 
be  did  exactly  what  the  reader  would  have  done,  and 
restored  the  volume  respectftiUy  to  its  place.  He  then 
drew  bis  chair  towards  the  window,  and  wistfully  eyed 
sundry  ancient  nursery  maids,  who  were  leading  their 
in^t  charges  to  the  "  fresh  tields,  and  pastures  new," 
of  what  is  now  the  Regent's  Park. 

In  about  an  hour,  Mrs.  Copperas  descended,  and 
mutual  comfJiroents  were  ^changed ;  to  her  succeeded 
Mr.  Copperas,  who  was  well  sodded  for  his  laziaess ; 
and  to  them,  Most^  Adolj^us  Copperas,  who  was 
also  chidingly  termed  a  nanghty  daritng,  for  the  same 
offence.  Now  then  Mrs.  Copperas  [H'epared  the  tea, 
which  she  did  in  the  a|^roved  method,  adopted  by  all 
ladies  to  whom  economy  is  deaier  than  renown — rii 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  the  loi-diumt  Chinese 
plant  was  first  sprinkled  by  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  hot  water ;  after  this  mixture  had  become  as  Uack 
and  as  bitter  as  it  could  possibly  be,  without  any  ad- 
junct from  the  apothecary's  skHl,  it  was  suddenly 
drenched  with  a  copious  diffusion,  and  as  suddenly 
poured  forth,  weak,  washy,  and  aboraiaable,  into  four 
cups,  severally  appertaining  unto  the  four  partakers 
of  the  matutinal  nectar. 

Tlien  the  conversation  began  to  flow.  Mrs.  Cop- 
peras was  a  fine  lady,  and  a  sentimentalist — very  ob- 
servant of  the  little  niceties  of  phrase  and  manner. 
Mr.  Copperas  was  a  stock-jobber,  and  a  wit,  loved  « 


good  hit  in  each  capacity,  was  very  round,  vety  sboit, 
and  very  much  like  a  John  Dory,  and  saw  in  the  fea- 
tures and  mind  of  the  little  Copperas  the  exact  repre- 
sentatire  of  himself, 

"  Adolphus,  my  love,"  said  Mrs,  Copperas,  "  mind 
what  I  told  you,  and  Mt  upr^t. — Mr.  Linden,  will  you 
allow  me  to  cut  you  a  Uelle  piece  of  this  roll?" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Clarence,  "I  wiU  trouble  you 
rather  for  the  whole  of  it." 

CoBceiTB  Mrs.  Copperas's  dismay  !  from  that  mo- 
ment she  saw  herself  eaten  out  of  house  and  home  ; 
besides,  as  «lte  afterwards  observed  to  her  friend  Miss 
Barbara  York,  "the  vulgarity  of  such  an  amazing 
appetite  '." 

"Any  commands  in  the  city.  Mr  Ijnden}"  asked 
the  husband  :  "  a  coadi  will  pass  by  our  door  in  a  few 
minutes — most  be  on  'Change  in  half  an  hour.  Come, 
my  love,  another  cap  of  tea — make  haste — I  have 
scarcely  a  moment  to  take  my  fare  for  the  inside,  be- 
fbre  coachee  takes  hia  for  the  outside.  Hal  ha  !  ha  ! 
Mr.  Linden." 

"  Lord,  Mr.  Co(q»era«,"  said  his  helpmate,  "  how 
can  you  be  so  silly  ?  setting  such  an  example  to  your 
son,  too— Clever  mind  him,  Adolphus,  my  love — fie, 
child,  a'n't  you  ashamed  of  yourself? — never  put  the 
spoon  in  your  cup  till  you  have  done  tea :  I  must  really 
send  you  to  school,  to  learn  manners. — We  have  a  very 
pretty  little  collection  of  books  here,  Mr.  Linden,  if 
you  would  like  to  read  an  hour  or  two  after  breakfast 
— child,  take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets—ail  the 
best  English  classics,  I  believe  —  Telemachus,  and 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  Joseph  Andrews,  and 
The  Spectator,  and  Pope's  Iliad,  and  Creech's  Lucre- 
tius; but  you  will  look  over  them  yourself!  This  is 
liberty  Hall,  as  wsilas  Copperas  Bower,  Mr.  linden  t" 

'*  Well,  my  love,"  said  the  stock-jobber,  "  I  beheve 
G  3 
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I  must  be  off.  Here,  Tom— Tom— (Mr.  de  Wareu 
had  just  entered  the  room  with  some  more  hot  water, 
to  weaken  still  farther  "  the  poor  remains  of  what  wa« 
once" — the  tea!) — ^Tom,  just  run  out  and  atop  the 
coach,  it  will  be  by  in  five  minutes." 

"  Have  not  I  prayed,  and  besought  you,  many  and 
many  a  time,  Mr.  Copperas,"  said  the  lady,  rebukingly, 
"  not  to  call  De  Warens  by  his  christian  name  ?  Don't 
you  know,  that  all  people  in  genteel  Ufe,  who  only 
keep  one  serrant,  iuTariably  call  him  by  his  surname, 
ai  if  he  were  the  butler,  you  know  ?" 

"  Now,  that  is  too  good,  my  love,"  said  Copperas. 
*'  I  will  call  poor  Tom  by  any  surname  you  please,  Imt 
I  really  can't  pass  him  off  for  a  butler !  Ha— ha — ba- 
you must  excuse  me  there,  my  love !" 

"And  pray,  why  not,  Mr. Copperas?  I  have  known 
many  a  butlei  bungle  more  at  a  cork  than  he  does ; 
and  pray  tell  me,  who  did  you  ever  see  wait  better  at 
dinner  V 

"  He  wait  at  dinner,  my  love!  itianothewbo  waits." 

"  Who  then,  Mr.  Copperas  V 

"  Why  me,  my  love — it's  we  who  wait  for  dinner — 
but  that's  the  cook's  fault,  not  his." 

"Pshaw,  Mr.  Copperas — Adolphus,  my  love,  sit 
upright  darling." 

Here  De  Warens  cried  from  the  bottom  of  the  stain — 

"  Measter,  the  coach  be  coming  up." 

"There  won't  be  room  for  it  to  turn  then,"  said  the 
focetiotts  Mr.  Copperas,  looking  round  the  apartment, 
as  if  he  took  thewords  literally.  "  What  coach  is  it, 
boy?" 

Now  that  was  not  the  age  in  which  coaches  scoured 
the  city,  every  half-hour,  and  Mr.  Copperas  knew  the 
name  of  the  coach,  as  well  as  he  knew  bis  own. 

"  It  be  the  Swallow  coach,  sir." 

"  Oh,  very  well :  then  since  I  have  swalli^wed  in 
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the  roll,  I  will  now  loll  in  the  Swallow— ba— ha — ^na  ! 
Good  b;,  Mr.  linden." 

No  sooner  had  the  witty  stock-jobber  left  the  room, 
than  Mrs.  Copperas  seemed  to  expand  mto  a  new  ex- 
istence. "  My  husband,  sir,"  said  she,  apologeticalij, 
"  is  to  odd,  but  he's  an  excellent  sterling  character  ; 
and  that,  you  know,  Mr.  linden,  tells  more  in  the 
bosom  of  a  family  than  all  the  shining  qualities  which 
captivate  the  imagination.  I  am  sure,  Mr.ZJnden, 
that  the  moralist  is  right  in  admonishing  us  to  prefer 
the  gold  to  the  tinsel.  I  have  now  been  married  sotne 
years,  and  every  year  seems  happier  than  the  last ;  but 
then,  Mr,  Linden,  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  contemplate 
the  growing  graces  of  the  sweet  pledge  of  our  mutual 
love — Adolphns,  my  dear,  keep  yonr  feet  still,  and 
take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets  !" 

A  short  pause  ensued. 

"  We  see  a  great  deal  of  company,"  said  Mrs.  Cop- 
peras, pompously,  "  and  of  the  very  best  description. 
Sometimes  we  are  favoured  by  the  society  of  the  great 
Mr.  Talbot,  a  gentleman  of  immense  fortune,  and  quite 
the  courtier ;  he  is,  it  is  true,  a  little  eccentric  in  his 
dress ;  but  then  he  was  a  celebrated  beau  in  his  young 
days.  He  is  our  next  neigbb9ur ;  you  can  see  his 
boose  out  of  the  window,  just  across  the  garden — there! 
We  have  also,  sometimes,  our  humble  board  graced  by 
a  very  elegant  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Barbara  York,  a 
lady  of  very  high  connexions,  her  first  cousin  was  a 
lord  mayor — Adolpbus,  my  dear,  what  are  you  about  ? 
— Well,  Mr.  Linden,  you  will  find  your  retreat  quite 
nndistnrbed ;  I  must  go  about  the  household  affairs ; 
not  that  I  do  any  thing  more  than  superintend,  you 
know,  air;  but  I  think  no  lady  should  be  above  con- 
nltiog  her  husband's  interests — that's  what  I  call  true 
4Hd  £nglidi  conjugal  affection.— 4!!ome,  Adolpbus,  my 
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And  Clarence  waa  now  alone.  "  I  fear,"  thought 
he,  "  that  I  shall  get  on  very  indifierently  with  theae 
people.  Taught  b;  booki,  not  experience,  I  fondly 
imagined  that  there  were  very  few  to  whom  I  conld 
not  suit  mywlf ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  theie 
are  certain  vutgaritiea  which  ask  long  familiarity  with 
their  cause  and  effect,  rightly  to  undentand  and  pa- 
tiently to  endure.  The  outward  coatMness  of  the  low- 
est orders,  the  auntal  meanneM  of  the  higheat,  I  caa 
readily  suppoie  il  easy  to  to^re,  for  the  tbrmer  does 
not  offend  one's  feelings,  Bor  the  latter  one's  kabiU ; 
but  this  base,  pretending,  nOiay,  acarlet  vulgarity  of 
the  middle  ranks,  which  has  all  the  rudeness  c^  its  in- 
feriors, with  aU  the  arrogance  and  heardesuieH  of  its 
betters — this  pounds  aod  pence  patchwork,  of  the 
worst  and  most  tawdry  shreds  and  rags  of  majiners,  is 
alike  sickening  to  one's  love  of  humut  nature  and 
one's  refinement  of  taste.  But  it  wiU  not  do  for  me  to 
be  misanthropical,  and  (as  Dr.  Latinas  was  wont  to 
say,)  the  great  merit  of  philoso^Ay,  when  it  cannot 
command  circuDMtances,  is  to  rawui/e  us  to  them." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


It  was  quUe  tiue  that  Mrs.  Cf^peras  saw  a  great  deal 
of  company,  for,  at  a  certain  chai^,  upon  certain 
days,  any  individual  might  have  Uie  honour  of  sharing 
her  family  repaU ;  and  nany,  of  various  callings,  though 
chiefly  in  commercial  hfe,  met  at  her  miscdlaaeous 
board.  Clareitce  nrost,  indeed,  have  been  difBcull  to 
please,  or  obtuse  of  observation,  if,  is  the  variety  of 
her  guests,  he  had  not  found  something  either  to  inte- 
rest or  amuse  him.  Heavnw !  what  a  motley  group 
were  accustomed,  twice  in  the  week,  to  assemUe  thuei 
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t^  little  dining  psakmr  aaeiued  ft  huniui  men ;  vA  it 
nuat  be  owned  that  CUieace  wmb  no  slight  nugnet  of 
attractioa  to  the  female  put  of  the  guests.  Ura.  Cop- 
pwa&'s  bosom  frieDd  ia  especial,  the  accomphshed  Miu 
Barbara  York,  dait«d  the  iao>t  tender  glaaces  on  the 
hamUome  young  strangei; :  but  whether  or  no  a  nose 
remarkably  promment  and  loi^,  [Heveated  the  gUuces 
from  taking  full  effect,  it  is  certain  that  Clarence  sel- 
dom repaid  them  with  that  afiectioaate  ardour  which 
Miss  Barbara  York  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  The 
only  persons,  indeed,  for  whom  he  felt  any  sympathetic 
attractioa,  were  of  the  same  sex  as  himself;  the  one 
was  Mr.  Talbot,  the  old  gentleman  -whom  Mrs.  Ck^ 
peras  had  described  as  the  perfect  courtier,  the  other, 
a  yovng  utist  of  the  name  of  Warner.  Talbot,  to 
Clarence's  great  astonishment  (for  Mrs.  Copperas's 
eulogy  had  prepared  him  for  somethir^  eminently  dii- 
pleuing),  was  a  man  of  birth,  fortune,  and  manners 
pecaliarly  graceful  and  attractive.  It  is  true,howev», 
that,  despite  of  his  vicinity,  and  Mrs,  Copperas's  urgent 
solicitations,  he  very  seldom  honoured  her  with  his 
company,  and  he  always  cautiously  sent  over  his  ser- 
vant in  the  momiog  to  inqnire  the  names  and  number 
of  her  expected  guests  -  nor  was  he  ever  known  to 
share  the  {^enteous  board  of  the  stock-jobber's  Udy 
whenever  any  other  partaker  of  its  dainties,  save  Cla- 
rence and  the  youag  artist,  were  present.  The  latter, 
the  (^  gNttlemaa  really  liked  :  and  as,  for  one'  truly 
welt  bom,  and  well  bred,  there  is  no  vulgarity  exoept 
in  the  mind,  the  slender  means,  obscure  birth,  and 
■tn*^lmg  professioQ  of  Warner  were  circumstances 
which,  as  they  increased  the  merit  of  a  gentle  mamver 
and  a  fine  mind,  spoke  rather  in  his  favour  than  the 
nreat.  As  for  Clarence,  no  sooner  had  Talbot  seen 
bin  than  ha  expressed  the  behest  prepossession  in 
his  coaversatioa  and  t^pearance;  aud,  iadeed,  tbera 
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was  ic  Talbot's  tastes  so  strong  a  bias  to  aristocratic 
externals,  that  Clarence's  air  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  win  the  good  graces  of  a  man  who  had, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  courtier  of  his  time,  cultivated 
the  arts  of  manner,  and  the  secrets  of  address. 

"  You  will  call  upon  me  soon?"  said  he  to  Clarence, 
when,  after  dining  one  day  alone  with  the  Copperases 
and  their  inmate,  he  rose  to  return  home.  And  Cla- 
rence, deUghted  with  the  urbanity  and  liveliness  of  bis 
new  acquaintance,  readily  promised  that  he  would. 

Accordingly  the  next  day,  Clarence  called  upon  Mr. 
Talbot.  The  house,  as  Mrs.  Copperas  had  before  said, 
adjoined  her  own,  and  was  only  separated  from  it  by 
a  garden.  It  was  a  dull  mansion  of  brick,  which  had 
disdained  the  frippery  of  paint  and  white- washing,  and 
had  indeed  been  built  many  years  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  modem  habitations  which  surrounded 
it.  It  was,  therefore,  as  a  consequence  of  this  priority 
of  Urth,  more  sombre  than  the  rest,  and  had  a  pecu* 
harly  forlorn  and  solitary  look.  As  Clarence  approach- 
ed the  door,  he  was  struck  with  the  size  of  the  honse 
—it  was  of  very  considerable  extent,  and  in  the  more 
favourable  situations  of  London  would  have  passed 
for  a  very  desirable  and  spacious  tenement.  An  old 
man,  whose  accurate  precision  of  dress  bespoke  tlie 
tastes  of  the  master,  opened  the  door,  and  after 
ushering  Clarence  through  two  long,  and  to  his  sur> 
prise,  almost  splendidly  furnished  rooms,  led  him  into 
a  third,  where,  seated  at  a  small  writing-table,  he 
found  Mr.  Talbot.  That  person,  one  whom  Clarence 
then  little  thought  would  hereafter  exercise  no  small 
tnfiuence  over  his  fate,  was  of  a  figure  and  countenance 
well  worthy  the  notice  of  a  description. 

His  own  hair,  quite  white,  was  carefully  and  aitifl- 
cially  curled,  and  gave  a  Grecian  cast  to  featuret 
whose  original  delicacy,  and  exact,  though  small  pio- 
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pordoni,  not  even  age  could  destroy.  His  eyes  wen 
lai^,  black,  and  iparkled  with  a  vivacity  whicb  would 
have  been  brilliant  even  in  the  youngest  orbs  ;  and  his 
mouth,  which  was  the  best  feature  he  poesessed,  deva-^ 
bped  teeth,  white  and  even  as  rows  of  ivory.  Thot^h 
small  and  somewhat  too  slender  in  the  proportions  of 
hia  figure,  nothing  could  exceed  the  ease  and  the  grace 
of  his  notions  and  air ;  and  his  dress,  though  singu- 
larly rich  in  its  materials,  eccentric  in  its  fashion,  and, 
from  its  evident  study,  unseemly  to  his  years,  served 
nevertheless  to  render  rather  venerable  than  ridiculous . 
a  mien  which  could  almost  have  carried  off  any  abeur- 
dity,  and  which  the  fashion  of  the  garb  peculiarly 
became.  The  tout  enienMe  was  certainly  that  of  a  man 
who  was  still  vain  of  his  exterior,  and  conscious  of  its 
efiect ;  and  It  was  as  certainly  impossible  to  converse 
with  Ur.  Talbot  for  five  minutes,  without  merging 
every  less  respectful  association  in  the  magical  fas- 
cination of  his  manner, 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  linden,"  said  Talbot,  rising, 
"  for  your  accepting  so  readily  an  old  man's  invitation. 
If  I  have  feh  pleasure  in  discovering  that  we  were  to 
be  ne^hbourg,  you  may  judge  what  that  pleasure  is 
to-day  at  finding  you  my  viutor." 

Clarence,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  always  ready 
at  returning  a  fine  speech,  replied  in  a  similar  strain, 
and  the  conversation  flowed  on  agreeably  enough. 
There  was  more  than  a  moderate  collection  of  books 
in  the  room,  and  this  circumstance  led  Clarence  to 
allude  to  literary  subjects ;  these  Mr.  Talbot  took  up 
with  avidity,  and  touched  with  a  light  but  gracefiil 
criticism  upon  many  of  the  then  modem,  and  some  of 
the  older,  writers.  He  seined  delighted  to  find  himself 
understood  and  appreciated  by  Clarence,  and  every 
nomeut  of  linden's  visit  served  to  ripen  their  acquain* 


tanoe  into  intimacy.  At  length  they  talked  upon 
Cof^)eras  Bower  and  its  inmates. 

"  Yon  will  find  your  host  and  hosteu,"  aaid  the  old 
gentleman,  "  certainly  of  a  different  order  from  the 
posoDB  with  whom  it  is  easy  to  tee  yon  ha*e  uao- 
ciated  ;  but,  at  your  happy  age,  a  year  or  two  may  be 
very  well  thrown  away  upon  obseTring  the  ""nmnr* 
and  customs  of  those  whom.,  in  later  life,  you  may  often 
be  called  upon  to  conciliate,  or  perhaps  to  control. 
Utat  man  will  tiever  be  a  perfect  gentleman  who  lirei 
(mly  with  gentlemcB.  To  be  a  man  of  the  world,  we 
must  view  that  worid  in  every  grade,  and  in  every 
perspective.  In  short,  the  most  practical  art  of  wis- 
dom, is  that  which  extracts  frran  things  the  very  quahty 
tiiey  least  appear  to  possess;  and  the  actor  in  the 
world,  like  the  actor  on  the  stage,  should  find  '  a 
basket  hilted  sword  very  coDveaient  to  cairy  milk  in.'* 
As  for  me,  1  hare  survived  my  relations  and  friends.  I 
cannot  keep  late  hours,  nor  adhere  to  the  unhealthy 
customs  of  good  society ;  nor  do  I  think  that,  to  a 
man  of  my  age  and  habits,  any  mawteratioB  would 
adequately  repay  the  sacrifice  of  heakh  or  comfort. 
I  am,  therefore,  well  content  to  smk  into  a  beimit^e 
in  an  obscure  comer  of  this  great  town,  and  only  oc- 
eaaionally  to  revive  my  '  past  remembrances  of  h^her 
state,'  l^  admitting  a  few  old  acquaintances  to  drink 
my  bachelor's  tea,  and  talk  over  the  sews  of  the  day. 
Hence,  you  see,  Mr.  Linden,  I  pick  up  two  ot  three 
novel  anecdotes  of  state  and  scandal,  and  maintain 
my  importance  at  Copperas  Bower,  by  retailing  them 
second  hand.  Now  that  you  are  one  of  the  inmates 
of  that  abode,  I  shall  be  moto  frequently  its  gue^.  By> 
the-by,  I  will  let  you  into  a  secret :  know  that  I  am 
•Otnewhat  a  lover  of  the  marrelbMU,  and  like  to  indu^ 
a.  little  embellishing  ezi^;geration  in  any  place  where 

•  3«e  the  irittf  iDTCntoiy  of  a  jUjt^t  good*  in  the  TstUr. 
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theie  is  no  chance  of  fiodiag  me  cuL  Miad,  there- 
fore, m;  dear  Mr,  linden,  HiKt  yon  tvlce  ao  ungwerous 
advantage  of  this  confeuioa ;  but  uffer  me,  now  and 
then,  to  teil  ray  stories  mj  own  wey,  eren  when  jihi 
think  trutb  would  require  me  to  tell  them  in  another." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clareace,  laughing;  "let  ns  make 
an  agreement :  you  ahatltelt  your  stories  as  you  please, 
if  you  wili  grant  me  the  same  liberty  in  paying  my 
compliments ;  and  ii'  I  laugh  aloud  at  the  stcniee,  you 
■hall  promise  me  not  to  laugh  aloud  at  the  com[^ 
meats." 

"  It  is  a  bond,"  said  Talbot ;  "  and  a  very  fit  ex- 
change of  service  it  is.  It  will  be  a  problem  in  human 
nature  to  see  who  has  the  best  of  it :  you  shall  pay 
your  court  by  flattering  the  people  present,  and  1  mine, 
by  abasing  those  absent.  Now,  ia  spite  of  yoar  youth 
and  ending  locks,  I  will  wager  that  1  succeed  the  best; 
for  in  vanity  there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of  envy  that 
no  compliment  is  like  a  judicious  abuse— to  enchant 
your  acquaintance,  ridicule  his  friends." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Clarence,  "  this  opinion  of  yonn  is, 
I  trust,  a  little  in  the  French  school,  where  tnilliancy 
is  more  studied  than  truth,  and  where  an  ill  opinion 
of  our  species  always  has  the  merit  of  passing  for 
profound." 

Talbot  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  "  My  dear  young 
friend,"  said  he,  "it  is  quite  right  that  you,  who  are 
coming  into  the  world,  should  think  well  of  it;  and  it 
is  also  quite  right  that  I,  who  am  going  out  of  it,  should 
console  myself  by  trying  to  despise  it.  However,  let  me 
tell  you,  my  young  friend,  that  he  whose  opioioD  of  man- 
kind ia  not  too  elevated  will  always  be  the  most  bene- 
volent, because  the  most  indulgent,  to  those  errors  inci- 
dental to  human  imperfection  :  to  place  our  nature  in 
too  flatterbg  a  view  is  only  to  court  dis^pointmeat, 
sod  end  in  misanthropy,    "tita  man  who  seta  out  with 
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expecting  to  find  all  bis  fellow  creaturei  heroes  of  yir- 
tae,  will  conclude  by  condemning  them  as  monsters 
of  vice;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  least  exacting  judge 
of  actions  will  be  the  most  lenient.  If  God,  in  his  own 
perfection,  did  not  see  so  many  frailties  in  us,  thmk 
yon  he  would  be  so  gracious  to  our  virtues  t" 

"  And  yet,"  said  Clarence,  "  we  remark  every  day 
examples  of  the  highest  excellence." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Talbot,  "  of  the  higttett,  but  not  of 
the  most  corutant,  excellence.  He  knows  very  little 
of  the  human  heart  who  imagines  we  cannot  do  a  good 
action;  but,  alas!  he  knows  BtiU  less  of  it  who  sup- 
poses we  can  be  always  doing  good  actions.  In  exactly 
the  same  ratio  we  see  every  day  the  greatest  crimes 
are  committed  ;  but  we  find  no  wretch  so  depraved  as 
to  be  always  committing  crimes.  Man  cannot  be  per- 
fect even  in  guilt," 

In  this  manner  Talbot  and  his  young  visitor  conver- 
sed, till  Clarence,  after  a  stay  of  unwarrantable  length, 
rose  to  depart. 

"Well,"  said  Talbot,  "  if  we  now  rightly  understand 
eatAi  Other,  we  shall  be  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 
As  we  shall  expect  great  things  from  each  other  some- 
times, we  will  have  no  scruple  in  exacting  a  heroic 
sacrifice  every  now  and  then :  par  exempU — I  will  ask 
you  to  punish  yourself  by  an  occasional  tAe-i't/te  with 
an  ancient  gentleman;  and,  as  we  can  also,  by  the  same 
reasoning,  pardon  great  faults  in  each  other,  if  they 
are  not  often  committed,  so  I  will  foi^ve  you,  with  all 
my  heart,  whenever  you  refuse  my  invitations,  if  you 
do  not  refuse  them  often.  And  now  biewell  till  we 
meet  again," 

It  seemed  singular,  and,  almost  unnatural,  to  linden, 
that  a  man  like  Talbot,  of  birth,  fortune,  and  great 
festidiousness  of  taste  and  temper,  should  have  formed 
any  sort  of  acquaintance,  however  slight  and  distant. 


with  the  facetiom  stock-jobber  and  his  wife ;  but  the 
&ct  is  easUy  explained  b;  a  reference  to  that  vanity 
whicb  we  shall  see  hereafter  made  the  ruling  pas8i<Mi 
of  Talbot's  nature.  This  Taaity,  whicb  branching  forth 
into  a  thousand  ecrantricities,  displayed  itself  in  tlie 
sin^Iaiity  ofhis  dress,  the  studied  yet  gracdid  warmth 
of  his  manner,  his  attention  to  the  minutise  of  life,  his 
desire,  craving  and  insatiate,  to  receive  from  every  one, 
however  insignificant,  his  oboltm  of  admiration  ; — this 
vanity,  once  flattered  by  the  obsequious  homage  it  met 
irom  the  wonder  and  reverence  of  the  Copperases,  recon- 
ciled his  taste  to  the  disgust  it  so  frequently  and  neces- 
sarily conceived  ;  and,  having  in  great  measure  resigned 
his  former  acquaintance,  and  wholly  outUved  his  friends, 
he  sought  even  in  petty  and  polluted  channels  that 
vent  for  the  desire  of  creating  effect  which  was  cut  off 
Irom  any  more  brilliant  and  enlarged  ^rees. 

There  is  no  dilemma  ,in  which  Vanity  cannot  find 
an  expedient  to  develope  Its  form — no  stream  of  circum- 
stances in  which  its  buoyant  and  light  nature  will  not 
rise  to  float  upon  the  surface.  And  its  ingenuity  is  as 
fertile  as  thAt  of  the  player  who  (his  wardrobe  allow- 
iDg  him  no  other  method  of  playing  the  fop)  could  still 
exhibit  the  prevalent  passion  for  disljnction  by  wearing 
Stockiags  of  different  colours. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

■Who  dare* 
Inteipiel  theo  my  life  far  me,  u  'twere 
One  of  the  nndiidnguishtible  many  i 

s  w4LtaN*Tmii>. 


The  first  time  Clarence  had  observed  the  yoni^  artist, 
he  bad  taken  a  deep  interest  in  his  appearance.  Pale, 
thm,  undersized,  and  shghtly  deformed,  the  sanctify- 
ing mind  still  shed  over  the  humble  frame  a  spell  more 
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powei^l  than  beauty.  Ab»ant  in  mioiaer,  meltmcholy 
in  air,  rad  never  conrening  except  upon  subjects  upon 
vAach  his  imagination  was  exdted,  tiien  was  yet  a 
gentleoess  about  him  whick  could  not  fail  ta  conuliate 
and  prepossess ;  nor  did  Clarence  omit  any  oppostunity 
to  soften  his  reserve,  and  wied  himself  into  his  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  Warner,  the  only  suppcot  of 
aa  aged  and  mfirm  grandmother  (who  had  survived 
her  immediate  children),  was  distajM^ly  velMed  to  Hra. 
Copperas ;  and  that  lady,  kind,  thongk  sdfiah,  ex- 
tended  to  him,  with  ostentatious  benevolence,  her 
favour  EUid  support.  It  is  true,  that  she  did  not  im- 
poverish the  yonng  Adolpfaut  to  earich  her  kinsman, 
but  she  allowed  him  a  seat  at  her  bootable  board, 
whenever  it  was  not  otherwise  filled ;  and  all  that  she 
demanded  in  return  was  a  pictare  of  herself,  another 
of  Mr.  Coiq>erai,  a  third  of  Master  AdoI[dins,  a.  fourUi 
of  the  black  cat,  and  frcnn  time  to  time  siradry  otber 
lesser  productions  <^  his  geuius,  of  which,  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Brown,  she  secretly  disposed  at  a  price 
that  sufficiently  remunerated  hex  ht  whatever  havoc 
the  d^tder  appetite  of  ibt  young  painte»waa  able  to 
efiect. 

By  this  arrangement,  Clarence  had  many  op^iortuni- 
ties  of  gaining  that  intimacy  with  Warner  which  had 
become  to  him  an  object;  and  thoi^;h  the  ptuuter, 
naturally  diffident  and  shy,  was  at  first  averse  to,  and 
even  awed  by,  {he  ease,  boldness,  fluent  speech  and 
confident  address  of  a  man  much  younger  than  him- 
self, yet  at  last  he  could  not  resist  the  being  decoyed 
into  familiarity ;  and  the  youthful  pair  gradually  ad- 
vanced from  companionship  into  friendship.  There 
was  a  striking,  and  peihaps  a  fine,  contrast  between 
tke  two:  Clarence  was <  bold,  frank,  thoughtful,  but 
thoughtful  on  objects  of  the  world — not  imaginative 
ureationa.    Warner,  was  timid,  close,  and  abstractedly 
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vnpped  in  ideal  musings.  C^Mence,  despite  his  g^eat 
peraon&l  adnmlagM,  was  the  most  simple  aod  nn affected 
of  human  beings ;  tke  very  defects  o(  Warner,  on  the 
score  of  peison,  produced  an  anxiety  and  uneasineM 
as  to  their  efiect,  wbkh  gave  a  tinge  of  coxcombry  to 
his  TeaexYt.  Both  had  great  natural,  and,  for  their 
age,  uDCommanly  cultivated,  talents ;  but  those  of  Cla- 
rence were  of  a  sturdy  and  healthful  kind,  wdl  fitted 
to  buffet  with  tlus  mde  world — &ose  of  the  poor  artist 
sickly  and  prenMture  plants,  which  were  ill  suited  to 
the  atmo^)here  in  which  they  were  [^aced  ;  the  abilities 
of  Clarence  were  chiefly  such  as  find  their  best  sphere 
in  action ;  those  of  Warner,  perfectly  useless  in  such 
fields  of  living  encounter,  were  at  once  the  ofispring 
and  the  denizens  of  imaginatioD.  In  a  word,  if  we  ctm 
Biqipose  their  ponrefs  to  be  equal  in  degree,  there  was 
this  advantage  on  the  side  of  Clarence,  all  of  his  were 
exactly  of  -an  order  that  could  be  brou^^t  to  bear  in 
the  world,  and  all  those  of  Warner  were  not  only  pre- 
cis^ unfitted  for  the  world  themselves,  but  especially 
calculated  to  unfit  their  possessor. 

Bat  the  trait  between  them,  at  once  the  most  in 
common,  and  the  m(nt  difiering,  was  ambition.  The 
ambitioa  of  Clarence  was  that  of  clrciunstances  rather 
than  character ;  the  certainty  of  having  to  carve  out 
his  own  fortvnes  without  sympathy  or  aid,  joined  to 
those  whispers  of  indignant  pride  wbidi  naturally  uif;ed 
him,  if  disonmed  by  those  who  should  have  protected 
nim,  to  allow  no  breath  of  shame  to  justify  the  re~ 
proach ;  these  gave  an  irresistible  desire  of  distinction 
to  a  mmd  naturally  too  gay  for  the  devotedness,  too 
•nsceptiUe  for  the  pangs,  and  too  benevolent  for  the 
•elfiahness,  of  ordinary  amlxtion.  But  the  very  essence 
and  spirit  of  Warner's  nature  was  the  burning  and 
Cnvriih  desire  of  fame ;  it  poured  through  his  vdns 
Kke  hm ;  it  preyed  even  as  a  worm  upon  his  cheek ; 


A  corroded  his  natural  sleep ;  it  blkdcened  the  colour 
of  his  thoughts;  it  shut  out,  as  with  an  impenetrable 
wall,  the  wholesome  energies  and  enjoyments  and  ob- 
jects of  living  men  ;  and,  taking  from  him  all  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  present,  all  the  tenderness  of  the  past, 
constrained  his  heart  to  dwell  for  ever  and  for  ever 
npon  the  dim  and  shadowy  chimeras  of  a  future  he 
was  fated  never  to  enjoy. 

But  these  differences  of  character,  so  fai  frraa  dis- 
turbing, rather  cemented  their  friendship;  and  while 
Warner  (notwithstanding  his  advantage  of  age)  paid 
involuntary  deference  to  the  stronger  character  of  Cla- 
rence, he,  in  his  turn,  derived  that  species  of  pleasure 
by  which  he  was  most  gratified,  from  the  affectionate 
and  une^viouB  interest  Clarence  took  in  his  speculati- 
ons of  future  distinction,  and  the  unwearing  admiration 
with  which  he  would  sit  hy  his  side,  and  watch  the 
colours  start  from  the  canvas,  beneath  the  real,  thot^ih 
uncultured,  genius  of  the  youthful  painter.  Hitherto, 
Warner  had  bounded  his  attempts  to  some  of  the  lesser 
efforts  of  the  art;  he  had  now  yielded  to  the  uigent 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  an 
historical  picture.  Oh  !  what  sleepless  nights,  what 
stru^les  of  the  teeming  fancy  with  the  dense  brain, 
what  labours  of  the  untiring  thought,  wearing  and 
intense  as  disease  itself,  did  it  cost  the  ambitious  artist 
to  work  out  in  the  stiUness  of  his  soul,  and  from  it* 
confused  and  conflictiDg  images,  the  design  of  this 
long  meditated  and  idolized  performance.  But  when 
it  was  designed  ;  when  shape  upon  shape  grew  and 
swelled,  and  glowed  from  the  darkness  of  previous 
thought  upon  the  painter's  mind ;  when,  shutting  his 
eyes  in  the  very  creduhty  of  delight,  the  whole  work 
arose  before  him,  glossy  with  iti  fresh  hues,  bright, 
completed,  faultless,  arrayed,  as  it  were,  and  decked 
out  for  immortality— oh  1  then  what  a  full  and  eusliii^ 
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moment  of  rapture  broke  like  a  released  stream  upon 
hia  soul !  What  a  recompense  for  vasted  years,  health, 
and  hope !  What  a  coronal  to  the  visions  and  transports 
of  Genius ;  brief,  it  is  true,  but  hon  steeped  in  the 
very  halo  of  a  li^ht  that  might  well  be  deemed  the 
glory  of  heaven ! 

But  the  vision  fades,  the  gorgeous  shapes  sweep  on 
into  darkness,  and,  waking  from  his  reverie,  the  artist 
sees  before  him  only  the  dull  walls  of  his  narrow  cham- 
ber ;  the  canvas  stretched  a  blank  upon  its  frame ;  the 
works,  maimed,  crude,  unfinished,  of  an  inesperienced 
hand,  lying  idly  around;  and  feels  himself — hinuetf, 
but  one  moment  before  the  creator  of  a  world  of  won- 
ders, the  master  spirit  of  shapes  glorious  and  majestical 
beyond  the  shapes  of  men — dashed  down  from  fail 
momentary  height,  and  despoiled  both  of  his  sorcery 
and  his  throne. 

It  was  just  in  such  a  moment  that  Warner,  starting 
up,  saw  Linden  (who  had  silently  entered  his  room,) 
standing  motionless  before  him. 

"Oh!  IJnden,"  said  the  artist,  "I  have  had  so 
superb  a  dream — a  dream  which,  though  I  have  before 
snatched  some  such  vision  by  fits  and  glimpses,  I  never 
beheld  so  realized,  so  perfect  as  now;  and — but  you 
shall  see,  you  sbaU  judge  for  yourself;  I  will  sketch 
out  the  design  for  you ;  "  and  with  a  piece  of  chalk, 
and  a  rapid  hand,  Warner  conveyed  to  Linden  the 
outline  of  his  conception.  His  young  friend  was  e^er 
in  his  praise  and  his  predictions  of  renown,  and  War- 
ner listened  to  him  with  a  fondness,  which  spread  over 
his  pale  cheek  a  richer  flush  than  lover  ever  caught 
from  the  whispers  of  his  beloved. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  as  he  rose,  and  his  sunken  and 
small  eye  flashed  out  with  a  feverish  brightness,  "  yes, 
if  my  hand  does  not  fail  my  thought,  it  shall  rival 
even — "      Here    the  young    painter    stopped    short, 
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abaidied  at  tiiaX  iadiscretioa  of  eiitliu«iuun  about  to 
utter  to  another  the  boarded  vanities  hitherto  locked 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  as  a  sealed  leciet,  almost  (mta 
himself. 

"  But  come,"  said  Glareace,  affectjonately,  "  your 
hand  is  feverish  and  dry,  and  of  late  you  have  seemed 
more  languid  than  you  were  wont — come,  Warner,  you 
w»t  exercise  :  it  is  a  beauUful  evening,  and  you  shall 
explain  your  picture  still  farther  to  Die  as  we  walk." 

Accustomed  to  yield  to  Clarence,  Womer  mechani- 
cally and  abstractedly  obeyed ;  they  walked  out  into 
tbe  open  streets. 

"  Look  around  us,"  said  Warner,  pausing,  "  look 
MnoDg  this  toiling,  and  busy,  and  sordid  mass  of  be- 
ia^,  who  claim  with  us  the  fetbwship  i^  clay.  The 
poor  labour,  the  rich  feast ;  the  only  distinction  between 
them  is  that  of  the  insect  and  the  brute ;  Uke  them 
they  fulfil  the  same  end,  and  share  the  same  oblivion; 
they  die,  a  new  race  springs  up,  and  tbe  very  grass  upon 
their  graves  fades  not  so  soon  as  their  memory.  Who, 
that  was  constnous  of  a  higher  nature,  would  not  pine 
and  fret  himself  away  to  be  confounded  with  these  ? 
Who  vrould  not  bum,  and  sicken,  and  parch,  with  a 
delirious  longing  to  divorce  himself  from  so  vile  a  herd  ? 
What  have  their  petty  pleasures,  and  their  mean  aims 
to  atone  far  the  abasement  of  grinding  down  ourapirits 
to  their  level  ?  Is  not  tbe  distinction  irom  their  blended 
and  common  name  a  sufficient  recompense  for  all  that 
ambition  sufieis  or  foregoes  7  Oh,  for  one  brief  hour 
(I  ask  no  more)  of  living  honour,  one  feeling  of  con- 
scious, unfearing  certainty,  that  Fame  has  conquered 
Death ;  and  then  for  this  bumble  and  impotent  clay, 
this  drag  on  the  spirit  which  it  does  not  assist  but 
fettOT,  this  wretched  machine  of  pains  and  aches,  and 
feverish  throbbings,  and  vexed  inquietudes,  why,  let 
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Ike  WORM  connne  it,  wd  tbe  gmve  hide— for  Fame 
Afwe  is  M  grave  T' 

At  that  KKMnent  sue  of  thorn  unfaittuiate  women, 
vW  «aa)  tbeif  poUtUed  euttenance  by  bectnoia^  the 
kyiiocntes  of  paMion,  paued,  awi  judgiag  by  the  youth 
«f  tbe  ineod*  of  their  pnxtflMas  to  tamptation,  aceoitcd 

"  Miaeiahle  vietch  1"  said  Woraer,  loathiDgiy,  ai 
he  |Hithed  her  aside;  but  Qarenoe,  nith  a  kindUer 
feeling,  noticed  that  her  Jiag^;ard  cheek  was  wet  with 
tnv>,  uid  that  faer  frame,  weak  and  trembling,  could 
•cftTcely  sHppait  iUelf;  he,  therefore,  with  that 
fuanptitu^  of  charity  which  ^ves  ««  it  discrimi- 
nates, pvt  some  pecuniaiy  assistance  in  her  hand,  and 
joined  his  comrade. 

"  You  would  not  have  spoken  so  tauntingly  to  the 
poor  gill  had  you  remarked  her  distress,"  said  Cla 
rence. 

"  Avi  why,"  sud  Warner,  moum&illy,  "why  be 
10  cruel  aa  to  prolong,  even  for  a  few  bouts,  an  eiist- 
eaee  wbit^  nuercy  would  only  seek  to  bring  nearer  la 
the  tomb  ?  That  unfortunate  is  but  one  of  the  herd, 
one  of  the  victiois  to  pleasures  which  debase  by  their 
progress,  and  ruin  by  their  end.  Yet  perhaps  she  is 
DOt  worse  than  the  usual  followers  of  love  ;— of  tore — 
thjit  passion  the  most  wonhipped,  yet  the  least  di- 
vine,— selfish  and  exacting, — drawing  its  aliment  from 
destruction,  and  its  very  nature  from  tears." 

"Nay,"  said  Claievce,  "you  confound  the  two 
loves,  the  £ros  and  thi  Anteros,  gods  whom  my  good 
tutor  was  wont  so  sedolously  to  diuingui^  :  you  surely 
do  not  ioveigb  thus  agajnst  all  love  ?" 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  Waroer,  with  something  of 

saccewn  in  his  peoitvenesi  of  tone,     "  We  must  not 

^ifpute,  so  I  will  hold  my  peace ;  but  make  love  all 

yov  will,  what  are  the  &lae  smiles  of  a  Up  which  a  few 

II  2 
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yean  can  bTiglitai  an  autanm  leaf?  what  the  homage  (rf 
aheart  as  feeble  and  mortal  as  your  own?  Why,  I  with 
a  few  Btrolces  of  a  little  hair,  and  an  idle  mixture  of 
worthless  colours,  will  create  a  beauty  in  whoie  month 
there  shall  be  no  hollowness — in  whose  Up  there  shall 
be  no  ^ing — there  in  your  admiration  yon  shall  hare 
no  need  of  flattery,  and  no  fear  of  falsehood;  you 
shall  not  be  stung  with  jealousy,  nor  maddened  with 
treachery ;  nor  watch  with  a  breaking  heart  otct  waning 
bloom,  and  departing  health,  till  the  grave  open,  and 
your  perishable  paradise  is  not.  No — the  mimic  work 
is  mightier  than  the  original,  for  it  outlasts  it ;  your 
love  cannot  wither  it,  or  your  desertion  destroy — ^your 
very  death,  as  the  being  who  called  it  into  life,  only 
stamps  it  with  a  holier  value." 

"  And  80  then,"  said  Clarence,  "  you  woaU  seri- 
ously relinquish,  for  the  mute  copy  of  the  mere  fefttures, 
those  affections  which  no  painting  can  express  ? " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  painter,  with  an  ene^  unusual  to 
his  quiet  manner,  and  slightly  wandering  in  his  answer 
from  Clarence's  remark,  "  Ay,  one  senres  not  two 
mistresses — mine  is  the  glory  of  my  art.  Oh  I  what 
are  the  cold  shapes  of  this  tame  earth,  where  the  foot- 
steps of  the  gods  have  vanished,  and  left  no  trace,  the 
blemished  forms,  the  debased  brows,  and  the  jarring 
features,  to  the  glorious  and  gorgeous  images  which  I 
can  conjure  up  at  my  will  ?  Away  with  human  beau- 
ties, to  him  whose  nights  are  haunted  with  the  forms 
of  ang;els  and  wanderers  from  the  stars,  the  spirits  of  all 
things  lovely  and  exalted  in  the  universe: — the  universe 
as  it  tool — when  to  fountain,  and  stream,  and  hill,  and 
to  every  tree  which  the  summer  clothed,  was  allotted 
the  vigil  of  a  Nymph  !— when  through  glade,  and  by 
water-fall,  at  glossy  noon-tide,  w  under  the  silver  stars, 
the  forms  of  Godhead  and  Spirit  were  seen  to  walk  ; 
when  the  sculfAor  modelled  his  mighty  work  from  th^ 
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beauty  and  strength  of  Heaven,  and  the  poet  lay  in  the 
Bhade  to  dream  of  the  Naiad  and  the  Fann,  and  the 
Olympian  dwellers  whom,  be  waked  in  rapture  to  be- 
hold  ;  and  the  painter,  not  as  now,  shaping  from  aha- 
dow  and  in  sohtude  the  dim  glories  of  his  art,  caught 
at  once  his  inspiration  from  the  glow  of  earth  and  ita 
living  wanderers,  and,  b,  the  :;anvaB  breathed !  Oh ! 
what  are  the  dull  realities  and  the  abortive  offspring  of 
this  altered  and  humbled  world* — the  world  of  meaner 
and  dwarfish  men — to  him  whose  reahns  are  peopled 
with  visions  like  these  V 

And  the  artist,  whose  ardour,  long  excited,  and  pent 
within,  had  at  last  thus  andibly,  and  to  Clarence's  as- 
tonishment, burst  forth,  paused,  as  if  to  recal  himself 
from  his  wandering  enthusiasm.  Such  moments  of 
excitement  were,  indeed,  rare  with  him,  except  when 
utterly  alone,  and  even  then,  were  almost  invariably 
followed  by  that  depression  of  spirit  by  which  ail  over- 
wrought suBceptibifity  is  succeeded.  A  change  came 
over  his  face,  like  that  of  a  cloud,  when  the  sun-beam, 
which  gilded,  leaves  it,  and,  with  a  shght  sigh,  and 
a  subdued  tone,  he  resumed  : 

"  So,  my  friend,  you  see  what  our  art  can  do  even 
for  the  humblest  professor,  when  I,  a  poor,  friendless, 
patronless  artist,  can  thus  indulge  myself  by  foisting 
the  present.  But  1  have  not  yet  expl^ned  to  you  the 
attitude  of  my  principal  figure  ;"  and  Warner  proceed- 
ed once  more  to  detail  the  parriculars  of  his  intended 
picture.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  had  chosen  a 
fine,  thoi^h  an  arduous,  subject:  it  was  the  IVial  of 
CSiarles  the  First;  and  as  the  painter,  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  profession  and  the  eloquence  peculiar  to 
himself,  dwelt  upon  the  various  expressions  of  the 
various  forms  which  that  extraordinary  judgment  court 
afforded,  no  wonder  that  Clarence  forgot,  with  the 
utkt  himtelf,  the  disadvantages  Warner  had  to  en- 
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Goontei,  in  the  inex|>eneBCe  of  ftn  unre^kted  taste, 
and  an  imperfect  proressional  edncatioB. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
mamiws  tab  a  tmotnw  frMi  our  oirth 
le  ducolouicd  Uueagb  Our  puiiona  showBt 


ThekK  Vaa  something  in  the  melaacholy  and  reflective 
charactM  of  Warner  retcmbting  that  of  Mordaunt; 
Iiad  they  lived  in  these  days,  perhaps  both  the  arU«t 
wad  the  phitoaopher  had  been  poets.  But  (vith  regard 
to  the  latter)  at  thiit  time  poetry  was  not  the  customary 
vent  for  deep  thought,  or  passionate  fieeling.  Gray,  it 
is  true,  though  unjitstly  condemned  as  artiGcial  And 
meretricious  in  his  style,  had  infosed  into  the  Scanty 
works  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  immortality  a 
pathos  and  a  richneis  foreign  to  the  literature  of  the 
^e ;  and,  subsequently,  Ginsmith,  in  the  affecting, 
yet  somewhat  enervate  timpUcity  Of  his  verse,  fa^  ob- 
tained for  Poesy  a  brief  respite  from  a  school  at  once 
declamatory  and  powerless,  and  W  her  fbrth  fbr  a 
"  Sunshine  Holiday,"  Into  the  village  green,  and  undet 
the  hawthorn  shade.  But,  though  the  sotler  and 
meeker  feehngs  had  struggled  into  a  partial  and  occa* 
■ional  vent,  those  which  partook  mote  of  passion  and 
of  thought,  the  desp,  the  wild,  the  fervid,  were  stilt 
without  "the  music  of  a  voice."  For  the  after  centory 
it  was  reKrved  to  restore  what  we  may  be  permitted  to 
call  the  spirit  of  oar  national  literature  ;  to  forsake  the 
citaftMnI  of  the  French  tnimickers  of  classic  gold ;  to 
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ezchuge  &  thrice  adulterated  Hif^MMsreBte  for  tbe  ptut 
well  of  Suikspeaie  and  of  nature ;  to  clothe  pbiloso[^j 
in  the  goi^eoni  and  solenu)  majesty  of  appropriate  mu- 
sic ;  and  to  invest  passion  with  a  language  as  burniug  n 
ita  thought,  and  rapid  as  its  impulse.  At  that  time  re- 
flection found  its  natural  channel  in  tBetaphysical  in- 
quiry, or  political  speculation ;  both  valuahie,  perhaps, 
but  neither  profound.  It  was  a  bold,  and  a  free,  and 
a  curions,  age,  but  not  one  iu  which  thought  ran 
over  its  set  and  stationary  banks,  and  watered  even 
the  GOBaroon  dowets  ot  verse :  not  one  in  which  Lu- 
cretius could  hare  embedied  the  dreams  of  Epicurus ; 
Shakqieare  lavished  the  mines  of  a  superhuman  wis- 
dom upon  his  fairy  palaces  and  enchanted  isles ;  or 
the  BeautiAei*  of  this  common  earth  have  called  forth— 


or  Disappointment  and  Satiety  have  hallowed  their 
human  griefe  by  a  pathos  wrought  from  whatever  is 
magnificent,  and  grand,  and  lovely  in  the  unknown 
universe ;  or  the  speculations  of  a  great,  but  visionary ,i- 
mind  have  raised,  upon  subtlety  and  doubt,  avast  and 
irregular  pile  of  verse,  full  of  dim-lighted  cells,  and 
winding  g^eries,  in  which  what  treasures  lie  con- 
cealed I  That  was  an  age  in  which  poetry  took  one 
path,  and  contemplation  another ;  those  who  were 
addicted  to  the  latter  pursued  it  in  its  orthodox  roads; 
and  many, whom  Nature,  perhaps,  intended  for  poets, 
the  wizard  Custom  converted  into  speculators  or 
critics. 

It  was  this  which  gave  to  Algernon's  studies  their 
peculiar  hue  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  which  then  universally,  and  rather  cant- 
tngly,  prevailed,  directed  to  the  creations  of  punting, 
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rather  Ui&d  those  of  poetry,  more  really  congenial  to 
bis  powers,  the  intense  imagination  and  pasaion  for 
glory  which  marked  and  pervaded  the  chanu^ter  of 
the  artist. 

Bat  as  we  have  seen  that  that  passion  for  glory  made 
the  great  characteristic  difference  between  Clarence 
and  Warner,  so  also  did  that  passion  terminate  any 
resemblance  which  Warner  bore  to  Algernon  Mor- 
daunt.  With  the  former,  a  rank  and  unwholesome 
plant,  it  grew  up  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  ;  with  the 
latter,  subdued  andr^ulated,  it  ihtUered,  not  withered, 
the  virtues  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  With  Warner, 
ambition  was  a  passionate  desire  to  separate  himself 
by  fame,  &om  the  herd  of  other  men  ;  with  Mordaunt, 
to  bind  himself  by  charity  yet  closer  to  his  kind  :  with 
the  one  it  produced  a  disgust  to  his  species ;  with  the 
other,  a  pity  and  a  love  :  with  the  one,  power  was  the 
badge  of  distinction ;  with  the  other,  the  means  to 
bless  !  Contented  with  this  brief,  but  perhaps  sufficient, 
discrimination  of  characters  never  cast  into  colli»on, 
proceed  we  in  our  story. 

It  was  now  the  custom  of  Warner  to  spend  the  whole 
day  at  his  work,  and  wander  out  with. Clarence,  when 
the  evening  darkened,  to  snatch  a  brief  respite  of  exer- 
cise and  air.  Often,  along  the  lighted  and  populous 
streets,  would  the  two  young  and  unfriended  competi- 
tors for  this  world's  high  places,  roam  with  the  Tarions 
crowd,  moralizing  as  they  went,  or  holding  dim  con- 
jecture upon  their  destinies  to  be.  And  often  wonid  ' 
they  linger  beneath  the  portico  of  some  house  where, 
"  haunted  with  great  resort,"  Pleasure  and  Pomp  held 
their  nightly  revels,  to  listen  to  the  music  that,  through 
the  open  windows,  stole  over  the  rare  exotics  widi  which 
wealth  mimics  the  southern  scents,  and  floated,  mel- 
lowing by  distance,  along  the  unworthy  streets ;  and 
while  they  stood  together,  silent,  and  each  feeding 
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spon  Kparate  thoughts,  the  artist's  pale  Up  would  cnri 
with  scoro,  as  he  heard  die  laugh  and  the  souad§  of  a 
frirolous  and  hollow  mirth  ring  from  the  crowd  witiiin, 
and  startle  the  air  from  the  silver  spell  which  music  . 
had  laid  upon  it.  "  These,"  would  he  say  to  Clarence, 
"  these  are  the  dnpes  of  the  same  fever  as  ourselves  : 
like  us,  they  strive,  and  toil,  and  vex  their  little  lives 
for  a  distinction  from  their  race.  Ambition  cornea  to 
them,  as  to  all ;  but  they  throw  for  a  diilbrent  prize 
than  we  do ;  theirs  is  the  honour  of  a  day,  ours  is 
inunortality  ;  yet  they  take  the  same  labour,  aud  are 
consumed  by  the  same  care.  And,  foob  that  they  are, 
with  their  gilded  names  and  their  gaudy  trappings,  they 
would  shrink  in  disdain  from  that  comparison  with  us 
which  we,  with  a  juster  fastidiousness,  blush  at  this 
moment  to  acknowledge." 

From  th^e  scenes  they  would  rove  on,  and,  both 
delighting  in  contrast,  pause  nex.t  in  a  squalid  and 
obscure  quarter  of  the  city.  There,  one  night,  quiet 
observers  of  their  kind,  they  paused  beside  a  group 
congregated  together  by  some  common  cause  of  ob- 
scene merriment  or  unholy  fellowship— a  group  on 
which  low  vice  had  set  her  sordid  and  hideous  stamp- 
to  gaze  and  draw  strange  humours  or  a  motley  moial 
from  that  depth  and  ferment  of  human  nature,  into 
whose  sink  the  thousand  streams  of  civilisation  had 
poured  their  dregs  and  offal. 

"  You  survey  these,"  said  the  painter,  marking  each 
with  the  curious  eye  of  his  profession :  "  they  are  a 
base  horde,  it  is  true;  but  they  have  their  thirst  of 
fame,  their  aspirations  even  in  the  abyss  of  crime,  or 
the  loathsomeness  of  Stnusbed  want.  Down  in  yon 
cellar,  where  a  farthing  rushlight  glimmers  upon  hag- 
gard cheeks,  distorted  with  the  idiotcy  of  drink — there, 
in  that  foul  attic,  from  whose  casement  you  see  the 
beggat'M  rags  hang  to  dry,  or  rather  to  crumble  in  the 
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trtiay  ud  fittlty  air — hzthei  on,  within  those  waill 
which,  Vkck  and  heavy  as  the  hearts  they  hide,  cloM 
oar  nbierable  prospect, — there,  even  there,  in  the  mil- 
^dvfred  dni^on,  in  the  felon's  cell,  on  the  ecaffc^d'i 
sdf^Ambition  buf»  her  hope,  or  sgowIb  upon  her  (!»• 
spair.  Yest  the  inmates  of  those  walla  had  their 
perilous  game  of  honour,  their  '  haiard  of  the  die,'  hi 
which  vice  was  trmmph  and  infamy  success.  We  do 
but  share  their  paisioD,  though  we  direct  it  to  a  better 
object." 

Paving  iot  a  mocaeBt,  as  his  thoughts  flowed  rato 
a  smaewhat  different  channel  of  his  character,  Warner 
OMitiniied — "  We  have  now  caught  a  gUmpae  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  mankind  :  they  who  riot  ia  pa* 
hoes,  and  they  who  make  miitii  hideous  in  rags  and 
hovels :  own  that  it  is  but  a  poor  sarrey  in  either.  Can 
W6  be  contemptible  with  these,  IH  loathsome  with 
those  ?  Or  rather  hare  we  not  a  nobler  spuk  within 
us,  which  we  have  but  to  hn  into  a  flame,  ^at  shall 
boni  for  ever,  when  these  miserable  meteors  sink  istO 
tkit  corruption  from  which  they  rise?" 

"  Bui,"  observed  Clarence,  "  these  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  the  pinnacle  <A  civilisation  too  worn  and  bare 
fer  any  more  noble  and  vigorous  fruit,  and  the  base 
upon  which  the  cloud  descends  in  rain  and  storm: 
LiMk  to  the  central  portion  of  society ;  there  the  soil 
is  more  genial,  and  its  produce  more  rich." 

"  Is  it  so,  in  truth  ?"  answered  Warner ;  "  pardon 
me,  I  believe  not :  the  middling  classes  are  as  human 
M  the  rest.  There  is  the  regton, — the  heart — of  Ara- 
rice, — systematized,  spreading,  rotting,  the  very  fungus 
awl  leprosy  of  soeial  states — suspicion,  craft,  hypocrisy, 
serrility  to  the  great,  oppression  to  the  low,  the  war- 
like mimicry  of  courtly  vices,  the  hardness  of  flint  to 
humUe  woes ; — thought,  feeling,  the  ftunilttes  and  im- 
pulses of  man,  all  ulcered  intooae  great  canker — Gson; 


-~A.C9t  make  the  gfaieral  character  of  the  mdcHn^ 
d&as,  the  onleaTened  man  of  that  mediocrity  wbkfa  it 
has  been  the  visdom  of  the  shallow  to  ap[^Md.  Pah  I 
««  too  are  (rf  this  chas,  this  potter's  earth,  tim  fakry* 
mixtare  of  mod  and  itoite ;  bat  ve,  mj  fnend,  we  wiH 
kliead  gold  into  our  clay." 

"  But  look,"  said  Clarettce,  pointing  to  the  gionp 
before  them ;  "  look,  yon  wretched  mother,  wkoM 
voice  tea  instant  ago  uttered  the  coarsest  acc«nt>  of 
maudlin  and  iatoiicated  prostitution,  'a  now  Iwtering 
ber  m&nt,  with  a  fondness  stamped  npaa  hei  worn 
chedc  and  hoUow  eye,  which  mi^ht  shame  the  nice 
Biatemity  of  noUes ;  •—  and  there  too,  yon  wretch 
wkom,  in  the  recklett  effimtwy  of  hardened  aberadon- 
■lent,  we  oarselvea  heard  a  few  minutes  since  boeet  of 
hia  dexterity  in  theft,  and  openly  exhibit  its  tokeit-^ 
look,  he  is  now,  with  a  StnnaHtan'i  own  charity,  girii^ 
the  very  goods  for  which  his  miserable  life  waa  ridted, 
to  that  attenuated  and  starring  stripling  !  No,  Warner, 
no  ]  eren  this  mass  is  not  unUaTened.  The  vilest  ii»- 
famy  is  not  too  deep  for  the  S^aph  Virtue  to  descend 
tad  iUumine  it*  abyss  I" 

"  Out  on  the  weak  fools  1"  saM  the  artist,  bitteriy  : 
"  it  would  be  somethiag,  if  they  could  be  coosittent 
even  io  erirae  1"  and,  f^ing  his  acm  in  linden's,  he 
drew  him  away. 

As  the  picture  grew  baneatb  th6  painter's  hand,  Clah 
)«nce  was  much  stilick  with  the  outline  fthd  fixf^enion 
of  conotenance  given  to  tbe  regicide  Bradd)4w. 

"  lljey  are  but  ao  imperfect  copy  of  the  living  ori- 
ginal from  whom  I  have  borrowed  them,"  said  Warner, 
in  aoawer  to  ClaMlice's  rem&ric  npoh  tbe  MemntsB  of 
tfatt  foatiues.M  Bttt  that  c»iginBl'--a  ralatioQ  <^  mime,  is 
otKDing  hue  to-day— you  eluit)  see  Urn," 

Wbils  Warner  was   ytt   Bpedciog^    tbe  pnsoa   ia 
>  •Dtwed.    His  nm,  imtoed,  tite  font  tai 
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face  worthy  to  be  seized  by  the  painter.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  his  character,  which  we  shall  presently  de- 
scribe, mEide  him  affect  a  plainness  of  dress  unusual  to 
Uie  day,  and  approaching  to  the  simplicity,  but  not  the 
neatness,  of  Quakerbm.  Hb  hair,  then,  with  all  the 
better  ranks,  a  principal  object  of  cultivation,  was  wild, 
dishevelled,  and,  ia  wiry  flakes  of  the  sablest  hue,  rose 
abruptly  from  a  forehead  on  which  either  thought  or 
passion  had  written  its  annals  with  an  iron  pen ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  brow,  which  overhung  the  eye,  was 
■ingula^y  sharp  and  promiaent;  while  the  hnes,  or 
rather  furrows,  traced  under  the  eyes  and  nostrils, 
spoke  somewhat  of  exhaustion  and  internal  fatigue. 
But  this  expression  was  contrasted  and  contradicted 
by  the  firmly  compressed  Up;  the  lighted,  steady, 
stem  eye;  the  resolute  and  even  stubborn  front,  joined 
to  proportions  strikingly  athletic,  and  a  stature  of 
uncommon  height. 

"Well,  Wolfe,"  said  the  young  painter  to  the  per- 
son we  hare  described, "  it  is  indeed  a  kindness  to 
gire  me  a  second  sitting." 

"  Tush,  boy !"  answered  Wolfe :  "  all  men  have  their 
vain  points,  and  I  own  that  I  am  not  ill  pleased  that 
these  nigged  features  should  be  assigned,  even  in 
fancy,  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  those  men  who  judged 
the  mightiest  cause  in  which  a  country  was  ever  plain- 
tiff, a  tyrant  criminal,  and  a  world  witness  !" 

While  Wolfe  was  yet  speaking,  his  countenance,  so 
naturally  harsh,  took  a  yet  sterner  aspect,  and  the 
artist,  by  a  happy  touch,  succeeded  in  transferring  it  to 
the  canvas. 

"  But,  after  all,"  continned  Wolfe,  "  it  shames  me 
to  l«id  aid  to  an  art  frivolous  in  itself,  and  abnost 
enable  in  times  when  Freedom  wants  the  head  to  de- 
sign, and  perhaps,  the  hand  to  execute,  hi  other  and 
nobler  works  than  the  Uazoning  of  her  put  deeds  upon 
■ '  •  '<j  canvai." 
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A  momentary  anger  at  the  alight  put  upon  hia  art 
crossed  the  pale  brow  of  the  artist ;  but  he  remembered 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  continued  hia  work  in 
silence. 

"You  consider  then,  air,  that  tfaeae  are  times  in 
which  liberty  is  attacked?"  said  Clarence. 

"Attacked!"  repeated  Wolfe — "attacked!"  and 
then  suddenly  sinking  his  voice  into  a  sort  of  sneer— 
"  why,  since  the  event  which  this  painting  is  designea 
to  commemorate — I  know  not  if  we  have  ever  had  one 
solitary  gleam  of  liberty  break  along  the  great  chaos  of 
jarring  prejudice  and  barbarous  law  which  we  term, 
forsooth,  a  glorious  constitution.  liberty  attack- 
ed !  no,  boy — but  it  is  a  time  when  liberty  may  be 
gained." 

Perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  excited  politics  of 
the  day,  or  the  growing  and  mighty  spirit  which  then 
stirred  through  the  minds  of  men,  Clarence  remained 
ffllent ;  but  his  evident  attention  flattered  the  fierce 
republican,  and  he  proceeded. 

."  Ay  "  he  said  slowly,  and  as  if  drinking  in  a  deep 
and  stern  joy  from  bis  conviction  in  the  truth  of  the 
words  he  uttered — "  Ay — I  have  wandered  over  the 
face  ol  the  earth,  and  I  have  warmed  my  soul  at  the 
fires  which  lay  hidden  under  its  quiet  surface ;  I  have 
been  in  the  city  and  the  desert — the  herded  and  ban- 
ded crimes  of  theO Id -World,  and  the  scattered,  but 
bold,  hearts  which  are  found  among  the  mountains  and 
morasses  of  the  New ;  and  in  either  I  have  beheld  that 
seed  sown  which,  fiY>m  a  mustard  grain,  too  scanty 
for  a  bird's  beak,  shall  grow  up  to  be  a  shelter  and  a 
borne  for  the  whole  family  of  man.  I  have  looked  upon 
the.thronesofkings,  audio,  the  anointed  ones  were  in  pur- 
ple and  festive  pomp;  and  I  looked  6«neath  the  thrones, 
and  I  saw  Want  and  Hunger,  and  despairing  Wrath 
gnawing  the  foundations  away.     I  have  stood  in  the 
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•treets  of  that  great  city  where  Mirth  ■eemi  to  bkia 
an  eternal  jubilee,  and  beheld  the  noble  riot,  vhile  the 
peasant  starved ;  and  the  fiitat  build  altara  to  Mam- 
mon, piled  from  the  earnings  of  groaning  Labour,  and 
cemented  with  Uood  and  tears.  But  I  lodccd  &rther, 
and  saw,  in  the  rear,  chains  sharpened  into  swords, 
misery  ripoiii^  into  justice,  and  famine  darkening  into 
revenge ;  and  I  laughed  as  I  bdield,  for  I  Iumw  that 
the  day  of  the  oppressed  was  at  hand." 

Somewhat  awed  by  the  ppophetic  lone,  th«^;b  re- 
volted by  what  seemed  to  him  the  novelty,  and  tihe 
fiuceneas,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  rqmblican,  Clai«iice 
after  a  brief  pause,  said — 

"  And  iriiat  of  onr  own  country  ?" 

Wolfe's  brow  darkened.  '"ITie  oppression  here," 
nid  he,  "  has  not  been  so  weighty,  therefore  the  re- 
action will  be  less  strong ;  the  parties  are  mwte  blended, 
therefore  their  separation  will  be  more  arduous ;  the 
extortion  is  less  strained,  therefore  the  endnrancn  wiH 
be  more  meek ;  but,  soon  or  late,  the  stin^le  must 
come:  bloody  will  it  be,  if  the  strife  be  even;  gentle 
and  lastjng,  if  the  people  predominate." 

"And  if  the  rulers  be  the  strongest?"  said  Cl»- 
lence. 

"  The  stru^le  will  be  renewed,"  replied  Wolfe,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  Ton  still  attend  those  oratorical  meetings,  oomuD, 
I  think  ?"  said  Warner. 

"  I  do,"  said  Wolfe ;  "  and  if  yon  are  not  so  utterly 
absorbed  in  your  vain  and  idle  art  as  to  be  indifierent 
to  all  things  nobler,  you  will  learn  younelf  to  take 
interest  in  what  concerns — I  will  not  say  your  coun-' 
try — but  mankind.  For  yon,  yonng  man,"  (and  the  te- 
puUican  turned  to  Clarence,)* "  I  would  tain  hope  that 
life  has  not  already  been  directed  from  the  graatest 
of  hvman  objects ;  if  so,  come  to-mmmw  night  to  oar 


Bwembly,  and  learn  ftwn  worthier  lips  than  mine  the 
precepta  and  the  hopes  for  which  good  men  Utc  or  die." 
"  I  will  corae  at  all  erents  to  bslen,  if  not  to  karn,*' 
■aid  CUrence,  eagerly,  for  his  curiosity  was  escited. 
And  the  repablican,  having;  now  fulfilled  the  end  of  hit 
»iait,  rose  tnd  departed. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Bwutd  (o  Kiffei  peisecutiou 
And  miit^rdom  with  icaolntioo, 
T  oppote  Umielf  igtiait  the  hale 
And  Tcogeuiae  of  the  incensed  staCe. 


fioRir  of  respectable,  though  not  wealthy,  parents, 
John  Wolfe  was  <Mie  of  those  fiery  and  daring  spirit* 
which,  previous  to  some  mighty  revolution,  fate  seenu 
to  scatter  over  various  parts  of  the  earth,  even  thoK 
removed  from  the  predestined  explosion ; — heralds  of 
the  events  in  which  they  are  fitted,  though  not  fated, 
to  be  actors.  The  period  at  which  he  is  presented  to 
^e  reader  was  one  eonsiderably  prior  to  that  French 
Revolution  so  much  d^>ated,  bo  little  understood,  and 
which,  too  hacknied  for  interest  to  the  novel  reader, 
the  author  is  truly  rejoiced  was  so  long  after  to  the 
occurtences  oS  his  history.  But  some  such  event, 
though  not  foreseen  by  the  common,  had  been  already 
foreboded  by  the  mtwe  enlightened,  eye  ;  and  Wolfe, 
from  a  protracted  residence  in  France,  among  the  most 
discontented  of  its  freer  spirits,  had  brought  hope  to 
thM  burning  enthusiasm  which  had  long  made  the 
pervading  passion  of  his  existence. 

Bold  to  ferocity,  generous  in  devotion  to  folly  in 
self-sacrifice,  unllinching  in  his  tenets  to  a  degree  which 
rendered  their  ardour  ineffectual  to  all  times,  because 
ntterly  inapplicable  to  the  present,  Wolfe  was  one  of 
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those  zealots  vhose  very  virtues  have  tlie 

«f  vice,  and  whose  very  capacities  for  danger  becoma 

harmless  from  the  rashness  of  their  excess. 

It  was  not  among  the  philosophers  and  reasODers  of 
Fiance  that  Wolfe  had  drawn  streng;th  to  his  opinions: 
whatever  such  companions  might  have  done  to  hii 
tenets,  they  would  at  least  have  moderated  his  actions. 
The  philosopher  may  aid,  or  expedite,  a.  change  ;  but 
never  docs  the  philosopher  in  any  age  or  of  any  sect 
countenance  a  crime.*  But  of  philosophers  Wolfe 
knew  little,  and  probahly  despsed  them  for  their  tem- 
perance :  it  was  among  ianatics — i^orant,  but  ima- 
ginative ;  powerful,  perhaps,  in  talent,  but  weak  in 
mind — that  he  had  strengthened  the  love,  without  com- 
prehending the  nature,  of  republicanism.  like  Lucian's 
painter,  whose  flattery  portrayed  the  one-eyed  prmce 
in  profile,  he  viewed  only  that  side  of  the  question  in 
which  there  was  no  defect,  and  gave  beauty  to  the 
whole  by  concealing  the  half.  Thus,  though  on  his 
return  to  England,  herding  with  the  common  class  o\ 
his  reforming  brethren,  Wolfe  possessed  many  pecu- 
liarities and  distinctions  of  character  which,  in  render- 
ing him  strikingly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  nove- 
list, must  serve  as  a  caution  to  the  reader  not  to  judge 
of  the  class  by  the  individual. 

With  a  elats  of  Republicans  in  England  there  was  a 
strong  tendency  to  support  their  cause  by  reasoning. 
With  Wolfe,  whose  mind  was  little  wedded  to  htgic, 
all  was  the  offspring  of  turbulent  feelings,  which,  in 
rejecting  argument,  substituted  declamation  for  syl- 
logism. This  effected  a  powerful  and  ineconcileable 
distinction  between  Wolfe  and  the  better  part  of  hig 

*  The  motto  preflxed  to  the  edition  of  HelTotius,  in  IT92,  iwmi 
to  me  itrikingly  applicable  to  this  remuk : — 

"  Ce  soni  lea  CuiBtiques,  lee  prttrei,  et  lei  i^onni,  qai  Omt  in 
i^otutionBi  lei  penonnei  iclBir^ei,  lUniat^ceufei,  et  nrnifits. 
lot  toiijoiiii  uniei  da  lepos." — Boullanoer. 
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oomrades :  for  the  IiabiU  of  cool  Teaaoning,  wbether 
true  or  false,  are  little  likely  to  bias  the  mind  towardi 
those  crimes  to  which  Wolfe's  irregulated  emotioiis 
might  possibly  u^e  him,  and  give  to  the  characters, 
to  which  they  are  a  sort  of  common  denominator, 
HOtnething  of  method,  and  much  of  similBiity.  But  the 
feelings— those  orators  which  allow  no  calculation,  and 
baffle  the  tameoess  of  comparison — rendered  Wolfe 
alone,  unique,  eccentric  in  opinion  or  action,  whether 
of  vice  or  virtue,  and  consequently  well  calculated  for 
those  strong  lights  and  shadows  which  fiction  loves  to 
iongle  from  the  coDmaon-places  of  ordinary  life. 

Private  ties  iiequently  moderate  the  ardour  of  our 
public  enthusiaam.  Wolfe  had  none.  Hia  nearest 
relation  was  Warner,  and  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  with  the  pensive  and  contemplative  artist  he  had 
very  Utile  in  common.  He  had  never  mairied,  nor  had 
ever  seemed  to  wander  from  his  stem  and  sterile  path, 
in  the  most  transient  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of  sense. 
Inflexibly  honest,  rigidly  austere — in  his  moral  charac- 
ter his  bitterest  enemies  could  detect  no  flaw — poor, 
even  to  indigence,  he  bad  invariably  refused  all  over- 
tures of  the  government — thrice  imprisoned  and  heavily 
fined  for  his  doctrines,  no  fear  of  a  future,  no  remem- 
tHrance  of  the  past,  punishment,  could  ever  silence  big 
bitter  eloquence,  or  moderate  the  passion  of  his  distem- 
pered zeal — kindly,  though  rude,  his  scanty  means 
were  ever  shared  by  the  less  honest  and  disinterested 
followers  of  his  faith  ;  and  he  had  been  known  for  days 
to  deprive  himself  of  food,  and  for  nights  of  shelter,  for 
the  purpose  of  yielding  them  to  another. 

Such  was  the  man  doomed  to  forsake,  through  a 
long  and  wasted  life,  every  substantial  blessing,  in  pur- 
suit of  a  shadowy  good  ;  with  the  warmest  benevolence 
in  his  heart,  to  relinquish  private  affections,  and  to 
brood  even  to  madness  over  public  offences — to  sacri- 
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fice  every  thing  in  a  generous,  though  errmg  devotiou, 
for  that  freedom  whose  cause,  instead  of  promoting,  he 
was  calculated  to  retard  ;  and,  while  he  behevad  him- 
self the  martyr  of  a  high  and  uncompromising  virtue, 
to  close  his  career  with  the  greatest  of  human  crimes. 

Upon  persons  of  this  class,  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
condemned,  public  indignation  has,  however,  lavished 
more  odium  than  they  deserve:  they  are  instance*, 
not  of  malevolence,  but  of  an  ill-directed  philanthropy : 
and  those  who  seek  to  extend  and  generalize  out  hap- 
piness or  &eedom,  even  by  imprudent  and  impractica- 
ble theories,  are  at  least  more  worthy  of  our  foipvenees 
than  the  bigots  of  the  opposite  extreme  who,  from 
motives  less  honest  and  principles  more  permanently 
dangerous,  would  confine  prosperity  to  the  few,  and 
restriction  to  the  many. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

If ol  n'aura  de  respiit  bars  nous  et  noa  amif. 

When  Clarence  returned  home,  after  the  conversation 
recorded  in  our  last  chapter,  he  found  a  note  froin 
Talbot  inviting  him  to  meet  some  friends  of  the  latter 
at  supper  that  evening.  It  was  the  first  time  Clarence 
had  been  asked,  and  he  looked  forward  with  some 
curiosity  and  impatience  to  the  hour  appointed  in  the 
note  for  personally  accepting  the  invitation. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  jealous 
rancour  felt  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Copperas  on  faearii^  of 
this  distinction — a  distinction  which  '  the  perfect  cour- 
tier' had  never  once  bestowed  npon  themselves. 

Mrs.  Copperas  tossed  her  head,  too  indignant  for 
words ;  and  the  stock-jobber,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul,  affinned,  with  a  meaning  air,  "  that  he  dared  say. 
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after  all,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  not  so  rich  as  he 
gave  out," 

On  entering  Talbot's  drawing-room,  Clarence  found 
aboat  seven  or  eight  people  assembled :  their  names, 
in  proclaiming  the  nature  of  the  party,  indicated  that 
the  aim  of  the  host  was  to  combine  aristocracy  and 
talent.  The  literary  acquirements  and  worldly  tact  of 
Talbot,  joined  to  the  adventitious  circumstances  of 
birth  and  fortune,  enabled  him  to  effect  this  object,  so 
desirable  in  polished  society,  far  better  than  we  gene- 
rally find  it  effected  now  ;  yet  Btiil,  in  seeking  to  unite 
two  opposite  essences,  the  spirit  of  both  will  frequently 
evaporate,  and,  instead  of  an  exchange  of  intellect  on 
the  one  hand  and  refinement  on  the  other,  the  wit  be- 
comes aristocratically  dull,  and  the  aristocrat  flippantly 
jocose  :  however,  time  hallows  insipidity,  and  the  lite- 
rary chit-chat  of  a  former  day  is  always  received  with 
more  pleasure  than  that  of  the  present. 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Welwyn,  a  little  talkative  noble- 
man, a  great  critic,  a  small  poet,  and  prouder  of  some  ' 
certain  verses  in  Dodstey's  Miscellany  than  of  all  his 
ancestors  and  acres — "  Well,  I  hope  at  last  that  we 
shall  have  a  good  and  true  life  of  Pope.  Poor  Spence's 
papers  are,  1  understand,  to  be  published."* 

"  Ah,  ah,  poorSpence!"  said  Mr.  Desborough,  the 
author  of  a  Treatise  upon  Gardening,  and  Ornamental 
Fanning,  at  that  time  two  of  the  most  :^hionable 
studies — "poor  Spence  !  drowned,  was  he  not?  in 
his  own  garden  too.  Suppose  you  make  an  ode  about 
it,  my  lord ;  say  be  was  turned  into  a  river  god — fine 
image.  Humph,  ha  ! — ^your  snuff-box,  if  you  please, 
my  lord." 

"  He  was  found  upon  the  edge  of  the  water,"  said 
George  Perrivale,  a  great  wit  of  the  day,  viz.  one  of 
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]he  most  ill-natured  people — for  the  envy  of  mankind 
B  an  alchymy  which  always  transmutes  ill-nature  into 
wit — "  be  was  found  upon  the  edge  of  the  water,  with 
his  face  as  flat  as  his  own  books  ;  they  said  the  water 
was  too  shallow  to  cover  his  head,  emblematic  of  his 
knowledge,  poor  fellow,  which  had  the  same  deficiency ! 
— Tou  may  say  of  him  what  was  said  of  fals  own  Poly- 
metis,  '  he  sunk  by  hb  own  weight,  and  will  never  rise 
again.'" 

"  An  impartial  life  of  Pope  will  indeed  be  a  moat 
desirable  work,"  said  Talbot.  "  What  a  noble  mind 
he  had !  His  poetry  is  tlie  least  omamrait  of  his  cha- 
racter— brave  in  despite  of  his  constitution — geneFons 
in  despite  of  his  economy — kind  in  despite  of  his  satire 
— and  philosophical  in  despite  of  his  fancy." 

"There  were  never  two  minds,  in  modem  times," 
said  Clarence,  modestly,  "  so  cast  upon  a  classic  and 
ancient  model  as  those  of  Bolingbroke  and  Pope; 
there  was  something  so  beautiful  too  in  their  iriend- 
•  ship.  I  have  always  thought  one  of  the  most  touching 
anecdotes  recorded  is  that  of  Lord  BoUngbroke  lean- 
ing over  Pope's  chair,  in  his  last  illness,  and  weeping 
like  a  child." 

"  True,"  said  Talbot,  "  and  mingling  his  fine  reflec- 
tions even  with  his  tears :  you  are  right  in  calling  them 
classic  minds :  it  was  a  classic  age,  and  they  were  of 
that  age  the  noblest  spirits.  BoUngbroke,  in  his  turn 
of  mind,  his  eloquence,  bis  philosophy,  his  enthusias- 
tic love  of  virtue,  his  veneration  for  tHendship,  which 
he  termed  virtue,  perhaps  in  bis  lofty  vanity  and  mag- 
nificence of  egotism,  has  no  parallel  but  in  Tuliy:  his 
exile  and  his  persecutions  extend  the  comparison  with 
the  illustrious  Roman,  from  his  character  to  his  life. 
Yet  see  bow  Fortune  makes  likenesses  among  men  ! — 
Bolingbroke  was  unsuccessful,  and  we  compare  him 
to  Cicero;    had  he  been  successful,  we  should  have 
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remembered  his  wit,  hia  biillituicy,  his  versatility,  Iiia 
ambition,  his  alternate  thirst  of  pleasure  and  of  powei, 
and  should  have  compared  him  to  Ctesai  t  " 

"  You  knew  Bolingbroke  well,  1  think,"  said  Mr. 
Desborough,  "  be  was  fend  of  famung^wbat  a  great 
man ! " 

"  Yes :  I  knew  him  in  hia  latter  days  when  be  was 
a'.  Battersea ;  be  was  at  once  the  most  courtly  and 
piofoundly  intellectual  person  I  ever  met;  quite  the 
man  you  could  imagine  calculated  to  win,  both  from 
Swift,  and  our  living  Chesterfield,  the  praise  of  being 
the  greatest  man  they  ever  met ;  a  wonderful  praise 
when  you  consider  how  GOotrary  tn  each  other  the 
praisera  were,  and  that  we  rarely  praise  people  who 
excel  in  any  other  fkculties  than  our  own.  I  remem- 
ber also  having  seen  Pope  twice  at  Twickenham.'' 

"And  did  he  not  enchant  you  with  his  wit?"  said 
Lord  Welwyn,  who  valued  himself  upon  writing  pre- 
cisely in  the  true  Pope  style. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Talbot,  smiling ;  "  he  was 
very  grave  and  pbilosophical  in  conversation,  and 
did  not  utter  a  sbgle  sentence  that  could  be  ciQled 
witty." 
,  "  Ah,"  said,  conceitedly,  the  wit  by  profession, 
"  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  saying 
a  good  thing  impromptu,  and  having  the  whole  morn- 
ing to  make  it  in  one's  closet.  It  is  the  diflerence 
indeed  of  a  rich  man  and  an  embarrassed  one  ;  of  a 
man  spending  his  income  daily,  and  with  e.ase,  or  of 
one  raising  a  mortgage  on  his  property  in  order  to 
pay  off  a  bill  by  a  certain  time.  But  tell  me,  gentle- 
men, would  Pope  ever  have  been  worshipped  by  one 
half  his  contemporaries  if  he  had  not  abused  the  other 
half?" 

"  Why,"  answered  Talbot,  "  the  question  it  difficult 
«noi^  to  answer:  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  a  surer 
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proof  of  the  malice  of  mankind  than  the  rank  which 
U  accorded  to  a  satirist.  Satire  is  a  dwarf,  which  standa 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  giant  111- Nature ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  Terse,  like  that  of  Epirus,  is  often  left  not 
to  him  who  has  the  noMest  genius,  but '  the  sharpest 
sword.'" 

"  Ah  1"  cried  Mr,  Perrivale,  "  the  wit  of  a  satirist 
is  like  invisible  writing;  kwk  at  it  with  an  indifferent 
eye,  and  lo  !  there  is  none  :  hold  it  up  to  the  light, 
and  you  can't  perceive  it;  but  rub  it  over  with  yo«r 
OKM  iptrit  of  acid,  and  see  how  plain  and  strikii^  tt 
becoBkea." 

Talbot  smiled  at  an  allusion  so  unconsciously  appli- 
cable to  the  merit  of  the  speaker ;  but  the  litde  Lord 
Welwyn  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes.  To  doubt  the 
excellence  of  one's  model  is  indeed  the  bittet«ar. 
sarcasm  upon  one's  self. 

"  What  profanation !  "  cried  his  lordship.  " 
thought,  since  the  days  of  Curll  and  Gibber,  no  man 
could  be  found  to  dispute  the  unrivatted  pre-eminence 
of  Pope.  No,  no,  let  ZoUusea  be  ever  so  plenty,  there 
will  never  be  such  another  Homer  ! "  and,  ai  he  uttered 
the  word  Zoilus,  his  lordship  tapped  his  snuff-bos,  and 
glanced  at  the  critic. 

The  wit  looked  angry,  and  prepared  for  a  reply :  he 
was  interrupted — "  Pray,"  squeaked  ont  a  pert  look- 
ing gentleman,  short  and  laconic  as  a  conjunction,  but, 
like  a  conjunction,  also  very  usefiil  in  uniting  difier- 
ences — "  pray,  what  does  your  lordship  think  of  the 
poet  Gray  ?  " 

",0h  !  "  said  Lord  Welwyn  in  a  tone  of  true  Kte- 
rary  contempt,  "  a  terrible  innorator^— a  repnblicaii  in 
verse,  affecting  to  be  original.  Shallow  dt^ !  Good 
Heavens,  to  think  of  calling  such  barbarous  allitera- 
tions, such  lawless  metres,  such  confused  epithets, 
poetry  ■     Where  do  you  ever  find  them  in  Pope,  or 
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Tk^sII,  or  Duck?  No,  let  him  imitate  hia  friend 
M»aoa,  and  learn  cliaeteneM  of  ezpcenioii.  Mtgnifi- 
oent  work,  ^fritU !" 

"The  fruit  trees  of  PamusBR  are  certainly  in  their 
decline,"  tald  the  author  of  a  Treatise  upon  Ornamen- 
tal Gardening. 

"  And  aH  we  can  do,"  quoth  his  poetical  lordship, 
pnnuing  the  metaphor,  "  is  to  pick  up  Ae  few  wind- 
falls which  have  hitherto  escaped  attention." 

"And  what  think  you,"  asked  some  one,  "of  the 
fiuhionable  Dr.  Goldsmith?  You  admire  the  < Tra- 
veller!"' 

"  Paltry  stufi*,  indeed  !"  replied  the  critic.  "  Low 
— vulgar — no  art  in  the  verses — all  so  d — d  natural ; 
irtiy,  any  body  could  write  them.  Let  him  take  pat- 
tern by  Tickell,  and  learn  majesty.  I  hate  tliis  new 
school :  a  sure  gigs  of  decay  io  true  taste,  all  these 
innovadoni.  There  was  Gilbert  West,  some  time  ago, 
writing  a  long  poem  in  the  metre  of  the  Faery  Queen 
— thank  Heaven,  we  were  not  quite  sunk  so  utterly  in 
criticism  aa  to  approve  it ;  but  I  foresee — mark  my 
woid^— 1  foresee  that  in  the  progress  of  degeneracy, 
we  shall  have  all  the  critics  praising,  and  all  the  town 
buying,  'some  poem  in  the  same  barbarous  stanza,  and 
perhaps  four  times  as  long ;  or,  still  worse,  some  future 
poet  may  become  the  rage,  by  spinning  out  those 
gothic  old  ballads  Dr.  Percy  admires  so  much,  into 
tales  as  long  as  an  epic." 

"No,  no,"  cried  two  or  three  of  the  company, 
simultaneously;  "  you  are  too  severe  now,  my  lord !" 

His  lordship  took  breath  and  snuff. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Talbot,  "  the  future  poets  will  bo 
more  indebted  to  Gray  and  Goldsmith  than  we  think, 
or  they  themselves  will  perceive  i  from  the  fortner  they 
may  bcrrow  richness,  from  the  latter  simplicity.  And 
that  taste  for  oui  okl  aoags  laMly  iidroduoed,  and 
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which  I  hear  Dr.  Johnson  agrees  with  Lord  Welwyn 
m  discountenaiicing,  may  be,  more  than  any  Uving 
anthor,  beneficial  to  the  literature  of  the  after  age." 

"  How  V  asked  Clarence. 

"  By  giving,"  answered  T&lbot  "  a  cbivalrons  and 
romantic  tone  to  a  muse  at  present  enervate  and  un- 
national,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  receive  an  utterly 
new  impulse,  will  soon  degenerate  into  the  most 
mawkish  imbecility." 

"There  is  a  poet  of  the  [Kesent  ^e,"  said  one  of 
the  compuiy,  "  whose  prose  works  evince  what  he 
might  have  become ;  and,  though  he  has  incurred 
Lord  Welwyn's  displeamre,  by  writing  a  poem  in 
Spenca's  stanza,  I  own  he  is  a  great  favourite  with 
me — poor  Shenstone." 

"Ah,  the  author  of  Ih*  Leatewei;  ft  charmiog 
place  /"  said  the  writer  of  a  Treatise  upon  Ornamental 
Gardening.     "  He  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  great 

"  What,"  cried  the  wit,  "  the  pastoral  poet  ?  Vv- 
don  me,  sir :  but  his  verges  are  like  his  Ivooks ;  '  their 
murmurs  invite  me  to  sleep.'  There  is  somethii^  otm- 
poweringly  somniferous  in  the  following  stanza— 

Ye  ahepherf*  giye  ear  to  my  Uj, 
And  tiks  no  more  heed  of  mj  sheep, 

They  hare  nodiiiig  to  do  bnt  to  ttrty, 
I  have  nothiDg  to  do  bnt  to  weep. 

What  think  you  of  the  amendment  I  propose — 

My  Tetden,  we'rt  lodng  onr  tune. 
My  iheep  it  stcqKd  bom  the  Uwni 

I  Lkve  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  rhynu. 
Ton  hsTe  nothing  to  do  bat  to  yawn." 

"  Pooh,"  said  the  authn  of  a  treatise  on  Gardening, 
ftr  too  literal  a  sort  of  person  to  take  a  jest — "  Pooh,  a 
p«iody  is  no  criticism :  ooe  m^tt  make  a  dock-pona 
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ODt  of  a  fountain.    A  man  who  made  the  Leaaowes 
is  above  travesty,'" 

"  Most  true,"  answered  the  wit  :  "  you  have  con- 
vinced me.     In  Shenstone's  own  splendid  diction — 

Hy  bieuit  ii  too  kind   to  thdud 

Umnored  when  my  Corydon  sig;ht  { 
Hi>  venes  m  Boft  u  his  bnin. 

And  as  sweet  aa  his  gaonebenj  pies." 

As,  with  a  sentimental  and  lacrymose  air,  which 
gave  to  the  burlesque  a  drollery  its  own  merit  could 
not  bestow,  Mi.  Perhvale  recited  these  lines,  the  ser- 
vant, entering,  announced  supper. 

That  was  the  age  of  suppers !  Happy  age !  Meal 
of  ease  and  mirth  ;  when  Wine  and  Night  lit  the  lamp 
of  Wit !  O,  what  precious  things  were  said  and  looked 
at  those  banquets  of  the  soul  I  There  epicurism  was  in 
the  lip  as  well  as  the  palate,  and  one  had  humour  for 
a  kors  imare  and  repartee,  for  an  entremet.  In  dinner 
there  is  somethii^  too  pompous,  too  formal,  loo  exi- 
gent of  attention,  for  the  dehcacies  and  levities  of 
pernfiage.  One's  intellectual  appetite,  like  the  [Ay- 
sical,  is  coane  but  dull.  At  dinner  one  is  fit  only  for 
eating,  ^Ur  dinner  only  for  politics.  But  snpper  was 
a  glorious  relic  of  the  ancients.  The  bustle  of  the  day 
had  thoroughly  wound  up  the  spirit,  and  every  stroke 
upon  the  dial- plate  of  wit  was  true  to  the  genius  of 
the  hour.  The  wallet  of  diurnal  anecdote  was  fill], 
and  craved  unloading.  The  great  meal — that  vulgar 
first  love  of  the  appetite — was  over,  and  one  now  only 
fiattered  it  into  coqnetting  with  another.  The  mind, 
disengaged  and  fiee,  was  no  longer  absorbed  in  a  cut- 
let or  burthened  with  a  joint.  The  gourmand  earned 
the  nicety  of  his  physical  perception  to  his  moral,  and 
applauded  a  bon  mot  instead  of  a  bmme  boKctu. 

Then  too  one  had  no  necessity  to  keep  a  reserve  of 
tliought  for  the  after  evening;  supper  was  the  final 
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couummation,  the  glorious  funeral  pyre  of  day.  One 
could  be  meiry  till  bed-time  without  an  interregniun. 
Nay,  if  in  the  ardour  of  convirialiBin  one  did — I  merely 
hint  at  the  possibility  of  such  an  event—- if  one  did  ex- 
ceed the  narrow  limits  of  strict  ebriety,  and  open  the 
heart  with  a  ruby  key,  one  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  cold,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  warm  looks 
of  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  ;  no  fear  that  an  impru- 
dent word,  in  the  amatory  fondness  of  the  fermented 
blood,  might  expose  one  to  matrimony  and  settlements. 
There  was  no  tame,  trite  medium  of  propriety  and 
suppressed  confidence,  no  bridge  from  board  to  bed, 
over  which  a  false  step  (and  your  wine  cup  is  a  mar- 
vellouB  corrupter  of  ambulatory  rectitude)  might  pre- 
cipitate into  an  irrecoverable  abyss  of  perilous  commu- 
sicatioB  or  unwholesome  troth.  One's  pillow  became 
at  once  the  legitimate  and  natural  bourne  to  "  the 
overheated  brain ;"  and  the  generous  rashness  of  the 
ctenatorial  reveller  was  not  damped  by  untlmeous 
caution  or  ignoble  calculation. 

But  "  we  have  changed  all  that  now :"  Sobriety  has 
become  the  successor  of  suppers ;  the  great  ocean  of 
moral  encroachment  has  not  left  us  one  little  island  of 
refiige.  Miserable  supper  lovers  that  we  aie,  like  the 
native  Indians  of  America,  a  scattered  and  daiiy  disap- 
pearing race,  we  wander  among  strange  customs,  and 
behold  the  innovatin^^  and  invading  Dinner  spread 
gradually  over  the  very  space  of  time  in  which  the 
majesty  of  Supper  once  reigned  undisputed  and  bu> 


Am  he  was  sitting  down  to  the  table,  Clarence's  notice 
was  arrested  by  a  somewhat  suspicious  and  unpleasing 
socnrrence.  The  supper  room  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
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asd,  owtn^  to  the  heat  of  the  woather,  one  of  the  mn- 
dowB,  tataag  the  small  garden,  vm  left  opeo.  Through 
this  wiadow  Clarence  dntinctly  saw  the  face  of  a  man 
look  into  the  room  for  one  instant,  with  a  prying  and 
curious  gaae,  and  then  ai  instantly  disappear.  As  no 
one  else  seemed  to  remark  this  incident,  and  the  general 
attention  was  somewhat  noisily  engrossed  by  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  Clarence  thought  it  not  worth 
while  to  mention  a  circumstance  for  which  the  imper- 
tinence of  any  neighbouring  servant,  or  drunken  passer- 
by, might  easily  account.  An  apprehension,  however, 
of  a  more  unpleasant  nature  shot  across  him,  as  hit 
eye  fell  upon  the  costly  plate  which  Talbot  rather 
ostentatiously  displayed,  and  then  glanced  to  the  single 
and  aged  servant,  who  was,  beudes  his  master,  the 
only  male  inmate  Of  the  house.  Not  could  he  help 
saying  to  Talbot,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  1^ 
wondered  he  was  not  afraid  of  hoarding  so  many  arti- 
cles of  value  in  a  house  at  once  lonely  and  ill  guarded. 

"  111  guarded,"  said  Talbot,  lather  affronted,  "  why, 
I  and  my  servant  always  sleep  here  !" 

To  this  Ctarence  thought  it  neither  prudent  nor  well- 
bred  to  offer  further  remark. 

No  sooner  was  our  party  fiurly  seated  than  a  won- 
derful change  for  the  better  seemed  to  operate  upon 
them.  The  formalities  of  criticism,  the  professional 
tinge  of  literature,  melted  away.  Anecdotes  of  men 
succeeded  stiictures  on  books;  Lord  Welwyn  forgot 
Pope  and  poetry,  relapsed  into  bis  proper  character, 
and  became  the  best  butt  in  the  world.  Ur.  Desbo- 
rough  (author  of  the  Treatise  upon  Gardening),  a  tall, 
lank,  aii^rnlarly  ugly  man,  forgot  one  brajick  of  his 
character  for  another,  boasted  of  favours  fiom  two- 
lips  rather  than  success  in  roses,  and,  hyti^r  dcnni  tbe 
spade,  received  astonishing  applause  for  his  dexterity 
int^iog  up  the  rake.    Lord  St.Geoige,  a  tbin  weB* 
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dressed,  gentleman-like  personage,  who  bad  hitherto 
been  lererentially  silent,  felt  at  last  in  his  element,  and 
aeasot^ed  the  first  glass  of  Bu^undy  with  a  pun.  Tal- 
bot suffered  his  philoiophy  to  glide  into  jest,  and  his 
good  breeding  to  become  the  father  of  mirth ;  while 
the  wit,  whose  eyes  soon  emulated  the  sparkle  of  the 
sherry,  kept  up  the  hilarity  of  all,  by  sly  insinuations 
against  each. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


To  liiB  e^MiiencB  uid  hii  nitire  Benie, 

He  joined  a,  bald,  imperioiu,  eloquence  : 

The  grcTe,  item  look  of  men  infarm'd  and  wiK, 

A  Ml  command  of  featuie,  heut  uid  e;e>. 

An  ftwe-cotnpelling  &own,  and  fear-ins^diing  size. 

The  next  evening  Clarence,  mindfiil  of  Wolfe's  invi- 
tation, inquired  from  Warner  (who  repaid  the  contempt 
of  the  republican  for  the  painter's  calling  by  a  simihtr 
feeling  for  the  zealot's)  the  direction  pf  the  oraUniGal 
meeting,  and  repaired  there  alone.  It  was  the  most 
celebrated  club  (of  that  description)  of  the  day,  and 
well  worth  attending,  as  a  gratification  to  the  curiosity, 
if  not  an  improvement  to  the  mind. 

On  entering,  he  found  himself  in  a  long  room,  UHe- 
rably  well  lighted,  and  still  better  filled.  The  sleepy 
cotmtenances  of  the  audience,  the  whispered  conversa- 
tion carried  on  at  scattered  intervals,  the  listless  atti- 
tudes of  some,  the  frequent  yawns  of  others,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  attention  was  attracted  to  the  opening 
door,  when  it  admitted  some  new  object  of  interest. 
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the  desperate  resolution  vith  which  some  of  the  more 
energetic  turned  themselves  towards  the  orator,  and 
then,  with  a  ^nt  shake  of  the  head,  turned  themselres 
again  hopelessly  away — were  all  ^goa  that  denoted 
tl^t  no  very  eloquent  declaimer  was  in  possession  of 
the  "house."  It  was,  indeed,  a  singularly  dull,  mo- 
notonous didactic  poem-Uke  sort  of  voice  which,  arisii^ 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  dragged  itself  on  to- 
wards the  middle,  and  expired  with  a  sighing  sound 
before  it  reached  the  end.  The  face  of  the  speaker 
suited  his  vocal  powers  ;  it  was  small,  mean,  and  of  a 
round  stupidity,  without  any  thing  even  in  fault  that 
could  possibly  command  attention,  or  even  the  excite- 
ment of  disapprobation :  the  very  garments  of  the 
orator  seemed  dull  and  heavy,  and,  hke  the  melancholy 
of  Milton,  had  a  "  leaden  look."  Now  and  then  some 
words,  more  emphatic  than  others — stones  breaking, 
as  it  were,  with  a  momentary  splash,  the  stagnation  of 
the  heavy  stream — ^produced  from  three  very  quiet, 
unhappy  looking  persons,  seated  nezt  to  the  speaker, 
his  immediate  friends,  three  single  isolated  "  hears !  " 
The  foice  of  friendship  could  no  fajlher  go. 

At  last,  the  orator  having  spoken  througk.  suddenly 
Stopped  ;  the  whole  meeting  seemed  as  if  a  weight  had 
been  taken  from  them,  there  was  a  general  buzz  of 
awakened  energy,  each  stretched  his  limbs,  and  re- 
settled himiself  in  his  place. 

And  taming  to  his  noghbour,  said,  "B«joicel" 

A  pause  ensued — ^the  chairman  looked  round — the 
eyes  of  the  meeting  followed  those  of  their  president, 
with  an  universal  and  palpable  impatience,  towards 
an  obscure  comer  of  the  room ;  the  pause  deepened 
for  one  moment,  and  then  was  broken  ;  a  voice  cried 
"  Wolfe,"  and  at  that  signal  the  whole  room  shook 
v'ith  the  name.  The  place  which  Clarence  had  taken 
did  not  allow  him  to  see  tlie  object  of  these  cries,  tiU 
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he  lose  froni  Eiis  situation,  ttnd,  pasging  two  rowi  of 
benches,  stood  forth  in  the  middle  space  of  the  room ; 
then  went  round,  from  one  to  one,  the  genenl  roar  of 
applause :  feet  stamped,  hands  clapped,  umbrellas  set 
their  shaq)  points  to  the  ground,  and  walking-sticks 
thumped  themsdves  out  of  diape  in  the  univenal  cla- 
mour. Tall, -gaunt,  and  erect,  the  speaker  poiaessed, 
eyen  in  the  mere  proportions  of  his  frame,  that  physical 
powra  which  never  fails,  in  a  popular  assembly,  to  g^aio 
attention  to  mediocrity,  and  to  throw  dimity  over 
faults.  He  looked  Tery  slowly  round  the  room,  re- 
mabing  perfectly  still  and  motionless,  till  the  clamour 
of  applause  had  entirely  snbsided,  and  every  ear, 
Clarence's  no  less  eagerly  than  the  rest,  was  strained, 
and  thirsting  to  catch  the  first  syllables  of  his  voice. 

It  was  then  with  a  low,  very  deep,  and  somewhat 
hoarse  tone,  that  he  b^an  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
spoken  for  several  minutes  that  the  iron  ex|H%8Bion  of 
his  face  altered,  that  the  drooping  hand  was  raised, 
and  that  the  suppressed,  yet  powerfol,  voice  began  to 
expand  and  vary  in  its  volume.  He  had  then  entered 
upon  a  new  department  of  his  subject.  The  question 
was  connected  with  the  English  constitution,  and  Wolfe 
was  now  preparing  to  put  forth,  in  long  and  Uackened 
array,  the  evils  of  an  aristocratioal  form  of  goyemment. 
Then  it  was  as  if  the  bile  and  bitterness  of  years  were 
poured  forth  in  a  terrible  and  stormy  wrath — then  his 
action  became  vehement,  and  his  eye  flashed  forth  un- 
utterable fire  :  his  voice  solemn,  swelling  and  increas- 
ing with  each  tone  in  its  height  and  depth,  filled,  as 
with  something  palpable  and  perceptible, the  shaking 
walls.  "Hie  hstenera — a  various  and  unconnected 
group,  bound  by  no  tie  of  faith  or  of  party,  many 
attracted  by  curiosity,  many  by  the  hope  of  ridicule, 
some  abhorring  the  tenets  expressed,  and  nearly  all 
disapproving  their  principles,  or  doubting  their  via- 
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dom — the  liateners,  certainly  not  a  ^roup  previously 
formed  or  moulded  iato  enthusiasm,  became  mpt  and 
earnest,  their  very  breath  forsook  them;  a  child  of  six 
years  old,  who  could  comprehend  nothing  «f  the  dis- 
course but  the  gestures  and  voice  of  the  orator,  sat 
with  his  hands  tightly  clasped,  his  hps  dropping  apart, 
and  his  cheek  white  and  chilling  wiUi  fear. 

Linden  had  never  before  that  night  heard  a  public 
speaker ;  but  he  was  of  a  thoughtful  and  rather  calcu- 
lating mind,  and  his  early  habits  of  decision,  and  the 
premature  cultivation  of  his  intellect,  rendered  him 
little  susceptible,  in  general,  to  the  impressions  of  the 
vulgar :  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  hurried 
away  by  the  stream,  and  found  that  the  force  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  speaker  did  not  allow  him  even  time  for 
the  dissent  and  disapprobation  which  his  republican 
maxims  and  fiery  denunciations  perpetually  excited  in 
a  mind  aristocratic  by  prejudice  and  educadon.  At 
length,  after  a  peroration  of  impetuous  and  magnificent 
invective,  the  orator  ceased. 

In  the  midst  of  the  applause  that  followed,  Clarence 
left  the  assembly ;  he  could  not  endure  the  thought 
that  any  duller  or  more  common-place  speaker  should 
fritter  away  the  spell  which  yet  bound  and  engrossed 
his  spirit. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stsiiow  wia  &  mnall  door,  which  gm 
way  iMfore  N^^  w  he  pieajdtited  himaelf  upon  Qu  seetie  of 
actian,  a  cocked  ^tol  in  one  hand,  Sic, 


The  night,  though  not  utterly  dark,  was  rendered  ca- 
pricious and  dim  by  alternate  wind  and  rain;  and 
Clarence  was  delayed  iji  his  return  homeward  by  seek- 
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ing  occawonal  shelter  from  the  rapid  and  heavy  Bhow- 
en  vhich  hurried  by.  It  was  during  one  of  the  tem- 
porary cessarions  of  the  rain  that  he  reached  Copperas 
Bower,  and  while  he  was  searching  in  his  pockets  for 
the  key  which  was  to  admit  him,  he  observed  two  men 
loitering  about  his  neighbour's  house.  The  Ught  was 
not  sufficient  to  give  him  more  than  a  scattered  and 
imperfect  view  of  their  motions.  Somewhat  alarmed, 
he  stood  for  several  moments  at  the  door,  watching 
them  as  well  as  he  was  able  ;  nor  did  he  enter  the 
house  till  the  loiterers  had  left  their  suspicious  position, 
and,  walking  oawards,  were  hid  entirely  from  him  by 
the  distance  and  darkness. 

"  It  really  is  a  dwigerous  thing  for  Talbot,"  thought 
Clareikce,  as  he  ascended  to  bis  apartment,  "  to  keep 
so  many  valuables,  and  only  one  servant,  and  that  one 
as  old  as  himself  too ;  but  how  coldly  he  looked  on  me 
when  I  ventured  to  remonstrate.  However,  as  I  am 
by  no  means  sleepy,  and  my  room  is  by  no  means  cool, 
I  may  as  well  open  my  window,  and  see  if  those  idle 
fellows  make  their  re-appearance."  Suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  thought,  Clarence  opened  bis  little  case- 
ment, and  leant  wistfully  out. 

He  bad  no  light  in  his  room,  for  none  was  ever  left 
for  him,  and  he  was  peculiarly  unhappy  at  a  flint  and 
tinder-box,  the  only  means  of  procuring  a  light  which 
the  house  afibrded.  This  circumstance,  however,  of 
course  enabled  him  the  better  to  penetrate  the  dimnwM 
and  haze  of  the  n%ht,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  fluttering 
lamps,  he  was  enabled  to  take  a  general,  though  not 
minute,  survey  of  the  scene  bebw. 

I  think  I  have  before  said  that  there  was  a  small 
garden  between  Talbot's  house  and  Copperas  Bower ; 
this  was  bounded  by  a  wall,  which  confined  Talbot's 
peculiar  tenitory  of  garden,  and  this  wall,  describing 
a  parallelogram,  faced  also  the  road.    It  contained  two 
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!  the  |»incipal  adytuB,  b  the  shape  of 
&  comely  iron  ^te,  the  other  a  wooden  door,  which, 
being  a  private  pass,  fronted  the  mtennediate  garden 
before  mentioned,  and  was  exactly  opposite  to  Cla- 
rence's window. 

Linden  had  been  more  than  ten  minntes  at  his  post, 
and  had  just  begun  to  think  his  suspicions  without 
foundation,  and  his  yigil  in  rain,  when  he  obserred 
the  same  figures  he  had  seen  before  advance  slowly 
from  the  dtitance,  aniLpause  by  the  Iront  gate  of  Tal- 
bot's manuon. 

Alarmed  and  anxious,  he  redoubted  his  attention ; 
he  stretched  himself  as  &r  aa  his  safety  would  pennit, 
out  of  the  window ;  the  lamps,  agitated  by  the  wind, 
which  swept  by  in  occasional  gusts,  refiued  (o  grant 
to  his  straini]!^  sight  more  than  an  inaccurate  and  on- 
satis^ing  suirey.  Presently  a  blast,  more  violent  than 
ordinary,  anspeuded  as  it  were  the  falling  cohimns 
of  rain,  and  left  Clarence  in  almost  total  darkness ;  it 
rolled  away,  and  the  momoitary  calm  which  ensued 
enabled  him  to  see  that  one  of  the  men  was  stooping 
by  the  gate,  and  the  other  standing  apparently  on  the 
watch  at  a  little  distance.  Another  gust  shook  the 
lamps,  and  again  obscured  hia  view  ;  and  when  it 
had  passed  onward  in  its  rapid  course,  the  men  had 
left  the  gate,  and  were  in  the  garden  beneath  his 
window.  They  crept  cautiously,  but  swiftly,-  along  the 
oppoHte  wall,  till  they  came  to  the  small  door  we  have 
before  mentioned ;  here  they  halted,  and  one  of  them 
appeared  to  occupy  himself  in  opening  the  door.  Now 
then,  fear  was  changed  into  certainty,  and  it  seemed 
without  doubt  that  the  men,  having  found  some  diffi- 
culty or  danger  in  forcing  the  stronger  or  more  public 
entrance,  had  changed  their  quarter  of  attack.  No 
more  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Clarence  shouted  akmd,  but 
die  high  wind  probahlv  nrevented  the  sound  reacbing 
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the  ears  of  ths  burglars,  or  at  least  TeDdeted  it  dubJons 
and  confiiKd.  The  next  momeDt,  and  before  Claience 
could  lepeat  his  alarm,  they  had  opened  the  dow,  and 
were  within  the  aeighboiuiBg  garden,  beyond  his  view. 

Very  young  men,  unless  their  experience  has  out- 
stripped their  youth,  seldom  have  much  presence  of 
mind ;  that  quality,  which  is  the  opposite  to  turprite, 
comes  to  us  in  those  yean  when  nothing  seems  to  us 
stiange  or  unexpected.  But  a  Auch  older  man  than 
Clarence  might  have  well  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
conduct  to  adopt  in  the  situation  in  which  out  hero 
was  traced.  The  visita  of  the  watchman  to  that  (then) 
obscure  and  ill  inhabited  neighboaihood,  were  more 
regulated  by  his  indolence  than  his  duty,  and  Clarence 
knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  listen  for  his  cry,  or 
tarry  for  his  assistance.  He  himself  was  utterly  nn- 
aimed,  but  the  Stock-jobber  had  a.  pair  of  horse  pistols, 
and,  as  this  recollection  flashed  upon  him,  the  pause  of 
deliberation  ceased. 

With  a  swift  step  he  descended  the  first  flight  of 
stairs,  aad,  pausing  at  the  chamber  door  of  the  faithful 
couple,  knocked  upon  its  panela  with  a  b>ud  and  hasty 
summons.  The  second  repetition  of  the  noise  produced 
the  sentence,  uttered  in  a  very  trembling  voice,  of 
"  Who's  there  ?" 

"  It's  I,  Clarence  linden,"  replied  our  hero ;  "  lose 
BO  time  in  opening  the  door." 

This  answer  seemed  to  re-assure  the  valorous  stock- 
jobber. He  slowly  undid  the  bolt,  and  turned  the 
key. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  do  you  want,  Mr.  Lin- 
den V  said  he.   . 

"  Ay,"  cried  a  sharp  voice  from  the  more  internal 
iecx«8es  of  the  chamber,  "  what  do  you  want,  sir, 
disturbing  us  in  the  bosom  of  oor  family,  and  at  the 
dead  of  night  ?" 
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Witli  a  rapid  voice,  Clarence  repeated  what  he  had 
seen,  and  requested  the  broker  to  accompany  him  to 
Talbot's  honse,  or  at  least  to  lend  him  his  [»sto]s. 

"  He  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  cried  Mra.  Copperas. 
"  Come  here,  Mr.  C,  and  shut  the  door  directly." 

"  Stop,  my  love,"  said  the  stock-jobber,  "stop  a 
moment." 

"  For  God's  sake,"  cried  Clarence, "  make  no  delay, 
the  poor  old  man  may  be  murdered  by  this  time." 

"It's  no  business  of  mine,"  said  the  stock-jobber. 
"  If  Adolphus  had  not  broken  the  rattle  I  would  not 
have  minded  the  trouble  of  springing  it ;  but  you  are 
very  much  mistaken  if  you  think  I  am  going  to  leave 
my  warm  bed,  in  order  to  have  my  throat  cut." 

"  ThHi  ^ve  me  your  pistols,"  cried  Clarence,  "  I 
will  go  alone." 

"I  shall  commit  no  such  folly,"  said  the  stock- 
jobber ;  "  if  you  are  murdered,  I  may  have  to  answer 
it  to  your  friends,  and  pay  for  your  burial.  Besides, 
you  owe  us  for  your  lodgings— ^o  to  your  bed,  young 
man,  as  I  shall  to  mine."  And,  so  saying,  Mr.  Cop- 
peras  proceeded  to  close  the  door. 

But,  enraged  at  the  brutality  of  the  man,  and  excited 
by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  Clarence  did  not  allow  him 
so  peaceable  a  retreat.  With  a  strong  and  fierce  grasp, 
he  seized  the  artonished  Copperas  by  the  throat,  and 
shaking  him  violently,  forced  hia  own  entrance  into  the 
sacred  nuptia)  chamber. 

"  By  the  God  that  made  me,"  cried  linden,  in  a 
savage  and  stem  tone,  for  his  blood  was  up,  "  I  will 
twist  your  coward's  throat,  and  save  the  murderer  his 
labour,  if  you  do  not  instantly  give  me  up  your 
pistols." 

The  stock-jobber  was  panic-stricken.  "  Take  them," 
he  cried,  in  the  eitremest  terror,  "  there  they  are  on 
the  chimney-piece,  ctose  by." 


"Are  they  primed  and  loaded?"  aud  Linden,  not 
relaxing  his  gripe. 

"  Yes,  yes !"  said  the  stock-jobber,  "  loose  my 
throat,  or  yon  will  choke  me  I"  and,  at  that  instant, 
Clarence  felt  himself  clasped  by  the  invading  hands  of 
Mrs.  Copperas. 

' '  Call  off  your  wife,"  said  he,  or  I  trili  choke  yon  !" 
and  he  tightened  his  hold,  "  and  tell  her  to  give  rae 
the  pistols." 

lie  next  moment  Mrs.  Copperas  extended  the  de- 
bated weapons  towards  Clarence.  He  seized  them, 
flung,  in  his  baste,  the  poor  stock-jobber  against  the 
bed-post,  hurried  down  stairs,  opened  the  back  door 
which  led  into  the  garden,  flew  across  the  intervening 
space,  arrived  at  the  door,  and  entering  Talbot's  gar- 
den, paused  to  consider  what  was  the  next  step  to  be 
taken. 

A  person  equally  brave  as  Clarence,  but  more  cau- 
tious, would  not  have  left  the  house  without  alarming 
Mr.  de  Warens,  even  in  spite  of  the  failure  with  his 
master ;  but  Linden  only  thought  of  the  pressure  of 
time,  and  the  necessity  of  expedition,  and  he  would 
have  been  a  very  unworthy  hero  of  romance  had  he 
felt  fear  for  two  antagonists,  with  n  brace  of  pistols  at 
his  command,  and  a  high  and  good  action  in  view. 

After  a  brief,,  but  decisive,  halt,  he  proceeded  rapidly 
round  the  house,  in  order  to  ascertain  at  which  part 
the  ruffians  had  admitted  themselves,  should  they  (as, 
indeed,  there  was  little  doubt,)  have  alrftady  effected 
their  entrance. 

When  he  came  to  the  supper-room  windows,  which, 
as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  were  on  the 
ground-floor,  he  perceived  that  the  shutters  had  been 
opened,  and  through  the  aperture  he  caught  the  glimpse 
of  a  moving  hght  which  was  suddenly  obscured.  As 
ie  was  about  to  enter,  the  light  agam  flashed  out :  he 
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drew  back  jut  m  time,  carefully  Kxeeaed  himself  be- 
hind the  shutter,  and,  through  one  of  the  chinki, 
obfterred  what  paued  within.  Opposite  to  the  window 
was  a  door  which  conducted  to  the  hall  and  principal 
staircase ;  this  door  was  open,  and  in  the  hall,  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  Clarence  saw  two  men,  one  carried 
a  dark  lantern,  from  which  the  light  proceeded,  and 
some  tools,  of  the  natuie  of  which  Clarence  was  natu- 
rally  ignorant :  this  was  a  middle-used,  muscular  man, 
dressed  in  the  rudest  garb  of  an  ordinary  labourer ;  the 
other  was  much  taller  and  younger,  and  his  dress  was 
of  rather  a  leas  ignoble  feshion. 

"  Hist  1  hist  I"  said  the  taller  one,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  did  you  not  hear  a  noise,  Ben  V 

"  Not  a  pin  &1]  1  but  stow  your  whids,  man !" 

'nUa  was  all  that  Clarence  heard  in  a  counected 
form;  but  as  the  wretches  paused,  in  evident  doubt 
bow  to  proceed,  he  caught  two  orthree  detached  words, 
iriiich  his-  insanity  readily  formed  into  sentences. 
"  No,  no !  sleeps  to  the  left— old  man  abore — plate 
chest— we  must  have  the  blunt  too.  Come,  track  up 
the  dancers,  and  dowse  the  glim."  And  at  the  last 
words,  the  liglit  was  extinguished,  and  Clarence's 
quick  and  thirstii^  ear  just  caught  their  first  steps  on 
die  stairs — they  died  away — and  all  was  hushed. 

It  had  several  times  occurred  to  Clarence  to  rush 
from  hii  hiding-place,  and  fire  at  the  ruffians:  and 
perhaps  that  measure  would  have  been  the  wisest  he 
could  have  taken  ;  but  Clarence  had  nerer  discharged 
a  fHstol  in  his  life,  and  he  felt,  therefore,  that  his  aim 
■mat  be  uncertain  enough  to  render  a  favourable 
position  and  a  riiort  distance  essential  requisites.  Both 
these  were,  at  jvesent,  denied  to  him ;  and  although 
he  saw  no  weapons  about  the  persons  of  the  villains, 
yet  he  imagined  they  would  not  have  ventured  on  so 
daageroos  an  expedition  without  fire-arms ;  and  if  he 
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faUed,  ftt  nould  hare  been  most  probable,  in  his  two 
riwts,  he  cODcladed  that,  though  the  alartn  would  be 
gtven,  his  own  Ikte  would  be  inevitable. 

If  thia  was  reasoning  upon  ^tlse  premisea,  for  house- 
breakers seldom  or  never  'Cany  loaded  ire-anng,  and 
never  stay  for  Te?enge,  when  their  safety  demaDds 
escape,  Clarence  may  be  fi»^ven  for  not  knowing  the 
customs  of  housebreakerit  and  for  not  makii^  the  very 
best  of  an  extrendy  novel  and  du)g«rous  situstion. 

No  sooner  did  he  find  hiouelf  in  total  darkness,  than 
he  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  his  Iste  backward- 
ness, and,  inwardly  resolving  not  again  to  miss  any 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  he  entered  the  win- 
dow, groped  along  the  toom  into  the  hall,  and  found 
his  way  very  slowly,  and  after  mach  circamlocution,  to 
the  staircase. 

He  had  just  gained  the  sWnnit,  when  a  loud  cry 
brc^e  upon  the  st^nesi :  it  came  from  a  distaace,  and 
was  ioMantly  hushed;  but  he  canght,  at  brief  intervals, 
the  sound  of  angry  and  threatening  voices.  No  single 
gleatti  of  light  broke  the  darkness.  Clareaee  bent 
down  anxiously,  in  the  hope  that  some  solitary  ray 
would  escape  through  the  ^crevice  of  the  door  within 
whose  preoincts  the  robbers  were  at  their  unholy  work. 
But  though  the  sounds  came  from  the  same  floor  as 
that  on  which  he  now  trad,  they  seemed  far  and  re- 
mote, and  no  other  sense  but  that  of  hearing  sasiBted 
him  in  investigating  their  source. 

He  continued,  however,  tO  feet  his  way  in  the  'di. 
rection  from  which  they  proceeded,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  a  narrow  gallery  ;  the  voices  seemed  tnore 
loud  and  near  as  he  advanced ;  at  last  he  distinctly 
heard  the  words— 

"  Will  you  not  confess  whtare  it  is  pl&cai  ?" 

"Indeed,  indeed,"  replied  an  eager  and  uraeat 
voice,  which  Clarence  reco^  tsed  as  Talbot's, "  this  is  <^ 
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the  money  I  have  in  the  house— the  plate  is  ttbove — 
my  servant  has  the  key — take  it — take  all — but  iave 
his  life  and  mine." 

"  None  of  yonr  gammon,"  said  another  and  rougher 
voice  than  that  of  the  first  speaker;  "  W6  know  you  have 
more  Uunt  than  this— a  paltry  sum  of  fifty  pounds, 
indeed !" 

"  Hold !"  cried  the  other  ruffian,  "  heir6  is  a  picture 
set  with  diamonds,  that  will  do,  Ben.  Let  go  the  old 
nmu." 

Clarence  was  now  juat  at  hand,  and  probably  from 
a  sudden  change  in  the  position  of  the  dark  lantern 
within,  a  light  abrupdy  broke  from  beneath  the  door, 
and  streamed  along  the  passage. 

"  No,  no,  no !"  cried  the  old  mah,  in  a  loud  yet 
tranulous  voice — "  No,  not  that,  any  thing  else,  but 
I  will  defend  that  with  my  life.'' 

"Ben,  my  lad,"  nid  the  raffian,  "twist  the  old 
fool's  neck  :  we  have  no  more  time  to  lose." 

At  diat  very  moment  the  door  was  flung  Violently 
open,  and  Clarence  Lindea  stood  within  three  paces  of 
tibe  reprobates  and  their  prey.  The  taller  villain  had  a 
i<iinia1«re  in  hk  hand,  and  tile  old  man  ching  to  his  1^ 
with  a  convulsive  but  impotent  clasp ;  the  other  feDow 
had  already  his  gripe  upon  Talbot's  neck,  and  his 
right  huid  grasped  a  long  case-knife. 

With  a  fierce  and  flashing  eye,  and  a  cheek  deadly 
pale  with  internal  and  resolute  excltementi  Chtience 
eonlronted  the  robbers. 

"  I  thank  Heaven,"  said  he,  very  slowly,  "  that  I 
am  not  too  late  !*'  And  advancing  yet  another  step 
towards  the  shorter  ruffian,  who,  struck  mute  with  the 
suddenness  of  the  apparition,  still  retained  his  grasp 
of  the  old  man,  he  fired  his  pistol,  with  a  steady  and 
close  aim  ;  the  ball  penetrated  the  wretch's  brain,  and, 
withont  sound  oi  sigh,  he  fell  down  dead,  at  the  very 
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feet  of  his  jnst  destroyer.  The  reniBiiiiDg  robber  had 
already  meditated,  and  a  secoiid  more  sufficed  to  ac* 
complisb,  his  escape.  He  sprang  towards  the  door : 
the  ball  whizzed  beside  him,  but  touched  him  not. 
With  a  safe  and  swift  step,  long  inured  to  darkness, 
he  fled  along  the  passage  ;  and  Linden,  satisfied  with 
the  vengeance  be  had  taken  upon  his  comrade,  did 
not  harass  him  with  an  unavailing  pursuit, 

Clarence  turned  to  assist  Talbot.  The  old  man  was 
stretched  upon  the  floor  insensible,  but  his  hand  grasped 
the  miniataie  which  the  plunderer  had  dropped  in  his 
flight  and  terror,  and  his  white  and  ashen  Up  was 
pressed  convulsively  upon  the  recovered  treasure. 

Linden  raised  and  placed  him  on  bis  bed,  and,whik 
employed  in  attempting  to  revive  him,  the  ancient 
diumestic,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  ptstd,  came, 
poker  in  hand,  to  his  Bsuitance, 

By  little  and  Uttte  they  recovered  the  object  of  their 
attrition. 

His  eyes  roUed  wildly  round  the  room,  and  he 
muttered — 

"  Off,  off!  ye  shall  not  rob  me  of  my  only  relic  of 
her — ^where  is  it  ? — have  yoa  got  it  ? — my  miniature  1" 

"  It  is  here,  sir,  it  is  bne,"  said  the  old  servant,  "  it 
is  in  your  own  hand." 

Talbot's  eye  fdl  upon  it ;  he  gazed  at  it  for  some 
moments,  pressed  it  to  his  Ups,  and  then,  sitting  erect, 
and  tooking  wildly  ronnd,  he  seemed  to  awaken  to  his 
late  darker  and  hu  preaeut  deliverance. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ah,  flcelei  ttx  than  fleeteit  lUim  m  lUed, 

Or  Hie  death  the;  beu, 
nie  heart  vhich  lender  thoi^ht  clothes  like  a  dore, 

TCOi  the  wii^  of  cue  I 
In  &e  battle — in  the  ■>"■<"'—' — iff  die  need. 

Shall  mi'n  ding  to  thee  I 
Sm  olaim  one  snile  for  iJt  the  eomloit,  lore. 

It  nut;  bring  to  thee  I " 


"  You  told  me  not  to  write  to  yon.  Tou  knov  bow 
kiD^,  but  not  bow  uieleuly  I  bare  obeyed  yon.  DiiJ 
you  think,  Isabel,  that  my  love  was  of  that  worldly 
and  common  order  which  requires  a  perpetual  ahment 
to  support  it?  Did  you  think  that,  if  you  forbade  the 
stream  to  flow  visibly,  its  sources  would  be  exhausted, 
and  its  channel  dried  up  ?  This  may  be  the  passion  erf' 
others,  it  is  not  mine.  Months  have  passed  since  we 
parted,  and  since  then  you  bare  not  seen  me  :  this 
letter  is  the  first  token  you  have  received  from  a  re- 
membrance which  cannot  die.  But  do  you  thmk  that 
I  have  not  watched,  and  tended  upon  you,  and  glad- 
dened my  eyes  with  gazing  on  your  beauty,  when  you 
have  not  dreamt  that  I  was  by  ?  Ah,  Isabel,  your  heart 
should  have  told  you  of  it — nuw  would,  had  ytu  been 
so  near  me  I 

"  You  receive  no  letters  fiom  me,  it  is  true — think 
yon  that  my  hand  and  heart  are  therefore  idle?  No- 
I  write  to  you  a  thousand  burning  Unes :  I  pour  out 
my  soul  to  you :  I  tell  you  of  all  I  sufier  :  my  thoughts, 
my  actbns,  my  very  dreams,  "are  all  traced  ttpoa  the 
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fopei.  I  Eend  them  not  to  you,  but  I  read  them  OTcr 
and  over,  and  when  I  come  to  jour  name,  I  pause, 
and  shut  1117  eyes,  and  then  '  Fancy  has  her  power,* 
and  lo  !  '  you  are  by  my  side  ! ' 

"  Isabel,  our  love  has  not  been  a  hoUday  and  joyous 
aentiment.  We  nursed  it  in  seciecy,  and  it  grew  the 
stroDg;eT  for  conceahnent.  We  have  had  few  gUmpses 
of  sunaliine,  and  but  brief  intervals  of  hope ;  but  as  a. 
mother  cherishes  the  child  whom  others  despise,  so  in 
all  our  sorrows  we  turn  to  our  only  treasure ;  and  while 
we  nurtured  it  with  bidden  tears,  we  found  in  the  very 
cause  of  our  sadness  the  very  strength  of  our  consola- 
tion. It  has  often  seemed  to  tne  a  fatality,  that  of  all 
men  you  should  have  loved  me,  for  you  were  surround- 
ed with  many  younger  and  birer,  and  richer  in  earth's 
graces,  and  in  all  the  honied  tones  and  smiles 

'  Which  mudnu  dieun  of  vhea  the?  mtue  on  lore.' 

"  But  now  that  yon  Have  loved  me,  it  comes  to  me 
with  the  force  of  truth  that  our  fates  cannot  be  dis- 
severed, that  oar  vows  are  registered,  and  our  union 
ordained — for  others  have  many  objects  to  distract  and 
occupy  the  thoughts  which  are  once  forbidden  a  single 
direction,  but  we  have  none.  The  world  to  you  has 
only  cold  hearts  and  distant  ties;  and  every  thing 
around  you  repels  and  points  your  affections,  your 
feelings,  your  hopes,  your  recollections  within,  and  / 
am  not  what  men  love,  nor  for  whom  men's  common 
objects  have  interest  or  charm.  You  are  to  me  every 
thing.  Pleasure,  splendour,  ambition,  all  are  mei^ed 
into  one  great  and  eternal  thought,  and  that  is  you ! 

"  Others  have  told  me,  and  I  believed  them,  that  I 
was  hard,  and  cold,  and  stem-~so  perhaps  I  was  before 
I  knew  yon,  but  now  I  am  weaker  and  softer  than  a 
child.  There  is  a  stone  which  is  of  all  the  hardest  and 
the  chiDest,  but  when  once  set  on  fire  it  is  unquench- 
able.   You  smile  at  my  image,  perhaps,  and  I  should, 
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if  I  saw  it  in  the  writing  of  another ;  for  all  that  1  bun 
ridiculed  in  romance,  as  exa^erated,  leema  now  to 
me  too  cool  and  too  commonplace  for  reality. 

"  But  this  is  not  what  I  meant  to  write  to  you ;  you 
are  ill,  dearest  and  noblest  Isabel,  you  are  ill  1  I  am 
the  cause,  and  you  conceal  it  from  me;  and  you  would 
rather  pine  away  and  die  than  euffer  me  to  lose  one  of 
those  worldly  advantages  which  are  in  Ytty  eyes  but  as 
dust  in  the  balance — it  is  in  Tahi  to  deny  it.  I  heard 
from  others  of  your  impaired  health ;  I  have  witnessed 
it  myself.  Do  you  remember  last  nigKt,  when  you 
were  in  the  room  with  your  relations,  and  they  made 
you  sing — a  song  too  which  you  used  to  sing  to  me, 
and  when  yon  came  to  th6  second  stanza  your  voice 
foiled  you,  and  you  burst  into  tears,  and  they,  instead 
of  soothing,  reproached  and  chid  you,  and  you  answer- 
ed not,  but  wept  on  ?  Isabel,  do  you  remember  that  a 
sound  was  heard  at  the  window,  and  a  groan  ?  Even 
they  were  startled,  but  they  thought  it  was  the  wind, 
for  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  they  saw~  not 
that  it  was  /—yea,  my  devoted,  my  generous  love,  it 
was  I  who  gazed  upon  you,  and  Irom  whose  heart  that 
voice  of  anguish  was  wrung ;  and  I  saw  your  cheek 
was  pale  and  thin,  and  that  the  canker  at  the  core 
had  preyed  upon  the  blossom. 

"  Think  you,  after  this,  that  I  contd  keep  silence  or 
obey  your  request  ?  No,  dearest,  no  I  Is  not  my  hap- 
piness your  object?  I  have  the  vanity  to  believe  so  ; 
and  am  F  not  the  best  judge  bow  that  happiness  is  to 
be  secured  ?  I  tell  you,  I  say  it  calmly,  coldly,  dis- 
passionately— not  from  the  imagination,  not  even  from 
the  heart,  but  solely  flfom  the  reamn — that  1  can  bear 
every  thing  rather  than  the  loss  of  you ;  and  that  if 
the  evil  of  my  love  scathe  and  destroy  you,  I  shall  con- 
aider  and  curse  myself  as  your  mnrderer !  Save  me 
from  this  extreme  of  miiery,  my — ^yes,  mjr  Isabel  1     I 


shall  be  at  the  copse  where  we  have  ao  oftea  met 
before,  to-moirow,  at  noon.  You  will  meet  me ;  and 
if  I  cannot  conoinea  you,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  be  per- 
taaded. 

A.  M." 

And  Uabel  read  this  letter,  and  placed  it  at  her  heart, 
and  telt  less  miserable  than  she  had  done  for  months ; 
for,  though  she  wept,  there  was  sweetness  in  the  lean 
which  the  assuiance  of  Am  love,  and  the  tenderness 
of  his  remonstrance,  had  called  forth.  She  met  him — 
how  could  she  refuse?  and  the  struggle  was  past. 
Thoogh  not  "  convinced,"  she  wot  "  penuaded ;"  for 
her  heart,  which  refused  his  reasonings,  melted  at  his 
reproaches  and  his  grief.  But  she  would  not  consent 
to  unite  her  fate  with  him  at  once,  for  the  evils  of  that 
step  to  his  interests  were  immediate  and  near ;  she  was 
only  persuaded  to  permit  their  correspondence  and  oc- 
casional roeetii^^,  in  which,  however  imprudent  they 
might  be  for  herself,  the  disadvantages  to  her  lover 
were  distant  and  remote.  It  was  of  him  only  that  ^e 
thought :  for  him  she  trembled ;  for  him  she  was  the 
coward  and  the  woman  :  for  herself  she  had  no  fears, 
and  no  forethought. 

And  Algernon  was  worthy  of  this  devoted  love,  and 
returned  it  as  it  was  given.  Man's  love,  in  general,  is 
a  selfish  and  exacting  sentiment :  it  demands  every 
sacrifice,  and  refuses  all.  But  the  nature  of  Mordaunt 
was  essentially  high  and  disinterested,  and  hii  honour, 
like  his  lore,  was  not  that  of  the  world  :  it  was  the 
ethereal  and  spotless  honour  of  a  lofty  and  generous 
mind,  the  honour  which  custom  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away  ;  and,  however  impatiently  he  bore  the  de- 
ferring of  an  union,  in  which  he  deemed  himself  eould 
be  the  only  sufferer,  he  would  not  have  uttered  a  sigh 
or  urged  a  prayer  for  that  union,  could  it,  in  the  mi- 
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nnteit  or  remotest  degree,  have  injoied  or  degraded 
fcrr. 

lliege  are  the  hearts  and  natures  which  make  like 
beautiful :  these  are  the  Bhrines  which  sanctify  kive ; 
these  are  the  diviner  spirits  for  whom  there  is  kindred 
and  commune  with  every  thing  exalted  and  holy  in 
heaven  and  earth.  For  them,  Nature  unfolds  her 
hoarded  poetry,  and  her  hidden  spells  :  for  their  steps 
are  the  lonely  mountains,  and  the  still  woods  have  a 
murmur  for  their  ears  :  for  them  there  is  strange  music 
in  the  wave,  and  in  the  whispers  of  the  light  leaves, 
and  rapture  in  the  voices  of  the  Inrds :  their  souls 
drink,  and  are  saturated  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
Universal  Spirit,  which  the  philoeophy  of  old  times 
believed  to  be  Ood  himself.  They  look  upon  the  sky 
with  a  gifled  vision>  and  its  dove-like  quiet  descends 
and  overshadows  their  hearts :  the  Moon  and  the 
Nig;ht  are  to  them  wells  of  Castalian  inspiration  and 
golden  dreams  ;  and  it  was  one  of  tint,  who,  gassing 
upon  the  Evening  Star,  felt  in  the  inmost  sanctuary 
of  his  soul,  its  mysterious  harmonies  with  his  most 
worshipped  hope,  his  most  passionate  desire,  and 
dedicated  it  to— tovB. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Jforia.— Here'i  the  brave  old  msn'i  lowe. 
Biimea.—TbaX  loTea  the  young  iii»n. 

TBM  woM^n'a  puzat  oi,  tbm  takss  t^meo. 

"  No,  my  dear  Clarence,  you  have  placed  confidence 
in  me,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  return  it;  you  have 
told  me  your  history  and  origin,  and  I  will  inform  you 
of  mine,  but  not  yet.  At  present  we  will  talk  of  you. 
Yon  have  conferred  upon  me  what  our  universal  love 
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of  life  makes  us  r^ard  as  the  greatest  of  human  obli- 
gations ;  and  though  I  can  bear  a  large  burden  of  gra- 
titude, yet  I  nuut  throw  off  an  atom  or  two,  in  usng 
my  little  power  in  your  beh^.  Nor  is  this  all :  your 
history  has  also  gives  you  auother  tie  upon  my  heart, 
and  in  granting  you  a  legiHiaate  title  to  my  good  a£B- 
cea,  removes  any  scruple  you  might  otherwise  have 
had  in  accepting  them. 

"  I  have  just  received  this  letter  ham  Lord ,  the 

minister  for  foreign  a^ra :  you  will  see  that  he  has 
appointed  you  to  the  office  r>(  attachi  at— -^ — .  You 
will  also  oblige  me  by  boking  over  this  other  letter  at 
your  earliest  oonvenience ;  the  trifling  sam  which  it 
contains  will  be  repeated  every  quarter:  it  will  do 
very  well  for  an  attvchi:  when  you  are  an  ambassadw, 
why,  we  must  equip  you  by  a  mortgage  on  Scarsdate ; 
and  now,  my  dear  Clarence,  tell  me  all  about  the  Cop- 
perases." 

I  need  not  say  who  was  (be  speaker  of  the  above 
sentences :  senteoceSr  apparently  of  a  very  agreeable 
nature  ;  nevertheless,  Clarence  seemed  to  think  other- 
wise, for  the  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
unable  for  several  moments  to  reply, 

"  Come,  my  young  friend,"  said  Talbot,  kindly;  "  I 
have  no  near  relations  among  whom  I  can  choose  a 
son  1  hke  better  than  you,  nor  you  any  at  present 
from  whom  yon  might  select  a  more  desirable  father : 
consequently,  you  must  let  me  look  upon  you  as  my 
own  flesh  and  blood  ;  and,  as  I  intend  to  be  a  very 
strict  and  peremptory  father,  I  expect  the  most  silent 
and  scrupulous  obedience  to  my  commands.  My  first 
parental  order  to  you  is  to  put  up  those  papers,  and  to 
say  nothing  more  about  them ;  for  1  have  a  great  deal 
to  talk  to  you  about  upon  other  subjects." 

And  by  these  and  simdar  kind-hearted  and  delicate 
remonstrances,  the  old  man  gained  his  point.    From 
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tbat  moment  Clarence  looked  upon  him  with  the  g^te- 
liil  and  venerating  love  of  a  ion ;  and  I  question  very 
muchfif  Talbot  had  leally  been  the  father  of  our  hero, 
whether  he  would  hare  liked  so  handsome  a  successor 
half  so  welL 

The  day  afiei  this  arrangement,  Qarence  paid  his 
debt  to  the  Copperases,  and  removed  to  Talbot's  house. 
With  this  event  commenced  a  atw  era  in  his  existence  : 
he  was  no  longer  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer :  oat  of 
aliea  ties  he  had  wronght  the  link  of  a  close  and  even 
paternal  friendship  :  life,  brilliant  in  ita  prospects,  and 
dievated  tn  its  ascent,  opened  ftatteringly  before  him ; 
and  the  fortune  and  course,  which  had  so  well  pro- 
vided for  the  present,  were  iJie  bett  omenv  and  augu- 
ries for  the  future. 

One  evening,  when  the  opening  autumn  had  made 
its  approaches  felt,  and  Linden  and  his  new  parent 
were  seated  alone  by  a  blazing  fire,  and  had  come  to  & 
full  pause  in  their  conversation,  Talbot,  shading  his 
hce  with  the  inendly  pages  of  the  "  Whitehall  Even- 
ing Paper,"  as  if  to  protect  it  from  the  heat,  said — 

"  I  told  you,  the  other  day,  that  I  would  give  you, 
at  some  early  opportunity,  a  brief  sketch  of  ray  life. 
This  confideuce  is  due  to  you  in  return  for  yours ;  and 
since  you  will  soon  leave  me,  and  1  am  an  old  man, 
whose  life  no  prudent  calculation  can  fix,  I  may  as 
well  choose  the  present  time  to  favour  you  with  my 
confessions." 

Clarence  expressed  and  looked  his  interest,  and  the 
old  man  thus  commenced. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  VAIN  MAN. 

"  I  WAS  the  favourite  of  my  parents,  for  I  was  quick 
U  my  lessons,  and  my  father  said  I  inherited  my  genius 
from  him;  and  comely  in  my  person,  and  my  good 
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looki,  taid  my  mother,  came  from  her.  So  the  honatt 
puT  saw  in  their  eldest  son  the  union  of  their  own 
attractions,  and  thought  they  were  making  mjch  of 
themselves  when  they  lavished  their  caresses  upon  me. 
They  had  another  son,  poor  Arthur — 1  think  I  see  him 
now !  He  was  a  shy,  quiet,  subdued  boy,  of  a  very 
plain  personal  appearance.  My  fother  and  mother 
were  vain,  shewy,  ambitious  people  of  the  world,  and 
they  were  as  ashamed  of  my  brother  as  they  were 
proud  of  myself.  However,  he  afterwards  entered  the 
army,  and  disting;uished  himself  highly.  He  died  in 
battle,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  married,  at  yott 
know,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank.  Her  subsequent  fate 
it  is  now  needless  to  relate. 

"  Petted  and  pampered  from  my  childhood,  I  grew 
up  with  a  profound  belief  in  my  own  excellencies,  and 
a  feverish  and  irritadng- desire  to  impress  every  one 
who  came  in  my  way  with  the  same  idea.  There  is  a 
sentence  in  Sir  William  Temple,  which  I  have  often 
thought  of  with  a  painful  conviction  of  its  truth :  '  A 
restlessness  in  men's  minds  to  be  something  they  are 
not,  and  to  have  something  they  have  not,  is  the 
root  of  all  immorality.'*  At  school,  1  was  confes- 
sedly the  cleverest  boy  in  my  remove ;  and,  what  I 
valued  equally  as  much,  I  was  the  best  cricketer  of 
the  best  eleven.  Here  then,  yon  will  say  my  vanity 
was  satisfied — no  such  thing !  There  was  ft  boy  who 
shared  my  room,  and  was  next  me  in  the  school ;  we 
were,  therefore,  always  thrown  togedier.  He  was  a 
great,  stupid,  lubberly  cub,  equally  ridiculed  by  the 
masters,  and  disliked  by  the  boys  :  will  you  believe 
that  this  individual  was  the  express  and  almost  sole 
object  of  my  envy?  He  was  more  than  my  rival,  he 
was  my  superior;  and  I  hated  him  with  all  the  unlea- 
.vened  bitterness  of  my  soul. 

"  I  have  said  be  was  my  superior — it  was  in  one 

•  And  of  »]I  good.— .rfK<**r. 
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thing.  He  could  balance  a  Btick.  nay,  a  cricket-bat, 
a  poker,  upon  his  chin,  and  1  could  not ;  you  laugh, 
and  so  car  1  now,  but  it  was  no  subject  of  laughter  to 
me  then.  This  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  you,  poisoned  my  enjoyment.  The  boy  saw 
my  envy,  for  I  could  not  conceal  it;  and  as  all  fools 
are  malicious,  and  most  fools  ostentatious,  he  took  a 
particular  pride  and  pleasure  in  displaying  his  dex- 
terity, and  '  shewing  off'  my  discontent.  You  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  estent  to  which  this  petty  inso- 
lence vexed  and  disquieted  me.  Even  in  my  sleep, 
the  clumsy  and  grinning  features  of  this  tormenting 
imp  haunted  me  like  a  spectre  ;  my  visions  were  no- 
thing but  chins  and  cricket-bats; — walking  sticks, 
sustaining  themselves  upon  human  excrescences,  and 
pokers  dancing  a  hornpipe  upon  the  tip  of  a  nose.  I 
assure  you  that  I  have  spent  hours  in  secret  secluuon, 
practising  to  rival  my  hated  comrade,  and  my  lace — 
see  how  one  vanity  quarrels  with  another — was  little 
better  than  a  map  of  bruises  and  discoloration s. 

"  I  actually  became  so  uncomfortable  as  to  write 
home,  and  request  to  leave  the  school.  I  was  then 
about  sixteen,  and  my  indulgent  father,  in  granting 
my  desire,  told  me  that  I  was  too  old  and  too  ad- 
vanced in  my  learning  to  go  to  any  other  academic 
establishment  than  the  University.  The  day  before  I  left 
the  school,  I  gave,  as  was  usually  the  custom,  a  breakfast 
to  all  my  Iriends  ;  the  circumstance  of  my  tormentor's 
sharing  my  room  obliged  me  to  invite  him  among  the 
rest.  However,  I  was  in  high  spirits,  and  being  an  uni- 
versal favourite  with  my  schoolfellows,  1  succeeded  in 
what  was  always  to  me  an  object  of  social  ambition,  and 
set  the  table  on  a  roar  ;  yet,  when  our  festival  was  nearly 
expired,  and  I  began  to  allude  more  parricularly  to  my 
approaching  departure,  my  vanity  was  far  more  grati- 
fied, for  my  fedings  were  far  more  touched,  by  ob- 
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jerTJQg  the  r^ret,  and  recdviDg  the  good  wUbet,  of 
all  my  companioiu.  I  still  recal  that  hour  as  one  of 
the  proadest  and  happiest  of  my  life:  but  it  had  its 
immediate  reTene.  My  evil  demon  put  it  into  my 
tonnentor's  head  to  ^ve  me  one  last  parting  pang  of 
jealousy.  A  large  umbrella  happened  accidentally  to 
be  in  iny  room ;  Cromptoa,  such  was  my  schoolfellow's 
name,  saw  and  seized  it — '  Look,  Talbot,'  said  he  with 
his  taunting  and  hideous  sneer,  '  you  can't  do  this ;' 
and  [dacmg  the  point  of  the  umbrella  upon  his  fore- 
head, just  above  the  eyebrow,  he  perfonned  various 
antics  round  the  room. 

"  At  that  moment  I  was  standing  by  the  fire-place, 
and  conversing  with  two  boys  upon  whom,  above  al! 
others,  I  wished  to  leave  a  favourable  impression.  My 
fooUsh  soreness  on  this  one  subject  had  been  often 
remarked,  and  as  1  turned,  in  abrupt  and  awkward 
discomposure,  from  the  exhibition,  1  observed  my  two 
tchoolfeltows  smile,  and  exchange  looks,  I  am  not 
naturally  passionate,  and  even  at  that  age  I  had,  in 
ordinary  cases,  great  self-command ;  but  this  observa- 
tion, and  the  cause  which  led  to  it,  threw  me  off  my 
guard.  Whenever  we  are  utterly  under  the  command 
4^  one  feeling,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  our  reason  : 
at  that  instant  1  literally  believe  I  was  beside  myself. 
What !  in  the  very  flush  of  the  last  triumph  that  that 
scene  would  ever  afford  me ;  amidst  the  last  regrets  of 
my  early  friends,  to  whom  1  fondly  hoped  to  bequeath 
a  long  and  brilliant  remembrance,  to  be  thus  bearded 
by  a  contemptible  rival,  and  triumphed  over  by  a  piti- 
ful, yet  insulting,  superiority ;  to  close  my  condolences 
with  laughter ;  to  liave  the  final  scdemnity  of  my  career 
thus  terminating  in  mockery ;  and  ridicule  sul»tituted 
as  as  ultimate  reminiscence  in  the  place  of  an  admiring 
regret;  all  this,  too,  to  be  effected  by  one  so  long 
baled,  one  whom  1  was  the  only  being  forbidden  the 
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comparative  happiness  of  despising  ?  I  could  not  brook 
it ;  the  insult — the  insulter  were  too  revolting.  As  the 
unhappy  bufibon  approached  me,  thrusting  his  distorted 
face  towards  mine,  I  seized  and  pushed  him  aside,  with 
a  brief  curse,  and  a  violent  hand.  The  sharp  point  of 
the  umbrella  slipped ;  my  action  gave  it  impetus  and 
weight ;  it  penetrated  his  eye,  and — spare  me,  spare 
me  the  rest."* 

The  old  man  bent  down,  and  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments before  he  resumed. 

"  Crompton  lost  his  eye,  but  my  punishment  was  as 
severe  as  his.  People  who  are  very  viun  are  usually 
equally  susceptible,  and  they  who  feel  one  thing  acutely 
will  so  feel  another.  For  years,  ay,  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  recollection  of  my  folly  goaded  me  with 
the  bitterest  and  most  unceasing  remorse.  Had  I 
committed  murder,  my  conscience  could  scarce  have 
afflicted  me  more  severely.  I  did  not  r^ain  my  self- 
esteem,  tin  I  had  repaired  the  injury  I  had  done. 
Long  after  that  time,  Crompton  was  in  prison,  in  great 
and  overwhelming  distress.  1  impoverished  myself  to 
release  him ;  I  sustained  him  and  his  family  till  fortune 
rendered  my  assistance  no  longer  necessary ;  and  no 
triumphs  were  ever  more  sweet  to  me  than  the  sacri- 
fices I  was  forced  to  submit  to,  in  order  to  restore  him 
to  prosperity. 

"  Tt  is  natural  to  hope  that  this  accident  bad  at 
least  the  effect  of  curing  me  of  my  feult;  but  it  re- 
quires philosophy  in  yourself,  or  your  advisers,  to  ren- 
der remorse  of  future  avail.  How  could  I  amend  my 
fault,  when  I  was  not  even  aware  of  it? — Smarting 
under  the  effects,  1  investigated  not  the  cause,  and  I 
attributed  to  iraBciWlity,  and  vindictiveness,  what  had 
a  deeper  and  more  dangerous  origin. 

•  Thii  inMuice  of  noity,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  lUbof  ■ 
hif  turj,  i(  liWially  from  facts. 
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"At  college,  in  spite  of  all  my  advantag^ea  of  birth, 
fortune,  health,  and  iatellectaal  acquirements,  I  had 
many  thmgs  besides  the  one  enemy  of  remorse  to 
corrode  my  tranquillity  of  mind,  1  was  sure  to  find 
some  one  to  excel  me  in  something,  and  this  was 
enough  to  embitter  my  peace.  Our  Uving  Goldsmith 
is  my  favourite  poet,  and  I  perhaps  insensibly  venerate 
the  genius  the  more  because  I  find  something  con- 
genial in  the  infirmities  of  the  man.  I  can  fully  credit 
the  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.  /  too  could  once  have 
been  jealous  of  a  pnppet  handling  a  spontoon  ;  I  too 
could  once  have  been  miserable  if  two  ladies  at  the 
theatre  were  more  the  objects  of  attention  than  myself! 
You,  Clarence,  will  not  despise  me  for  this  confession  ; 
those  who  knew  mc  less  would.  Fools !  there  is  no  man 
so  great  as  not  to  have  some  littleness  more  predomi- 
nant than  all  his  greatness.  Our  virtues  are  the  dupes, 
and  often  only  the  playthings,  of  our  follies  I 

"  I  entered  the  world — with  what  advantages,  and 
what  avidity ! — I  smile,  but  it  is  mournfully,  in  looking 
back  to  that  day.  Though  rich,  high-bom,  and  good- 
looking,  I  possessed  not  one  of  these  three  qualities  in 
that  eminence  which  could  alone  satis^  my  love  of 
superiority,  and  desire  of  efTect.  I  knew  this  somewhat 
humiliatmg  truth,  for,  though  vain,  I  was  not  conceited. 
Vanity,  indeed,  is  the  very  antidote  to  conceit ;  for 
while  the  former  makes  us  all  aerve  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  the  latter  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  opinion 
of  itself. 

"  I  knew  this  truth,  and  as  Pope,  if  he  could  not  be 
the  greatest  of  poets,  resolved  to  be  the  most  correct, 
so  I  strove,  since  I  could  not  be  the  handsomest,  the 
wealthiest,  and  the  noblest  of  my  contemporaries,  to 
excel  them,  at  least,  in  the  grace  and  consummaXe- 
ness  of  manner;  and  in  thb.  after  incredible  pains, 
after  diligent  apprenticeship  in  the  world,  and  intense 
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Btndy  in  the  closet,  1  at  last  flattered  myself  that  I  had 
succeeded.  Of  aS  success,  while  we  are  yet  in  the 
flush  of  youth,  and  its  capacities  of  enjoyment,  I  can 
imagine  none  more  intoxicating  or  gratifying  than  the 
success  of  society,  and  I  had  certainly  some  years  Ot 
its  triumph  and  idat.  I  was  courted,  followed,  flat- 
tered, and  sought  by  the  most  envied  and  fastidious 
circles  in  England,  and  even  in  Paris ;  for  society,  so 
indifferent  to  those  who  disdain  it,  overwhelms  with  its 
gratitude — profuse  though  brief — those  who  devote 
themselves  to  its  amusement.  The  victim  to  sameness 
and  «nRui,  it  oflera,  like  the  palled"  and  luxurious  Ro- 
man, a  reward  for  a  new  pleasure ;  and,  as  long  as  our 
industry  or  talent  can  afford  it,  the  reward  is  ours. 
At  that  time,  then,  1  reaped  the  full  harvest  of  my 
exertions;  the  disappointment  and  vexation  were  of 
later  date. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  great  era  of  my  life — Love. 
Among  my  acquaintance,  was  Lady  Mary  Walden,  a 
widow  of  high  birth,  and  noble,  thougih  not  powerful 
connexions.  She  lived  about  twenty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, in  a  beautiful  retreat;  and,  though  not  rich,  her 
jointure,  rendered  ample  by  economy,  enabled  her  to 
indulge  her  love  of  society.  Her  house  was  always  as 
full  as  its  size  would  permit,  and  I  was  among  the  most 
welcome  of  its  visitors.  She  had  an  only  daughter — 
even  now,  through  the  dim  mists  of  years,  that  beau- 
tiful and  fiiiry  form  rises  still  and  shining  before  me, 
undimmed  by  sorrow,  unfaded  by  time.  Caroline 
Walden  was  the  object  of  general  admiration,  and  her 
mother,  who  attributed  the  avidity  with  which  her 
invitations  were  accepted  by  all  the  wits  and  il^gantt 
of  the  day  to  the  charms  of  her  own  conversation,  little 
suspected  the  face  and  wit  of  her  daughter  to  be  the 
magnet  of  attraction.  I  had  no  idea  at  that  time  of 
mazriage,  still  leas  conid  I  have  entertained  such  & 
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notion,  unless  the  step  bad  greatly  exalted  my  rank 
and  prospects. 

"  The  poor  and  powerless  Caroline  Walden  wa» 
therefore  the  last  person  for  whom  I  had  what  the  jar- 
gon of  mothers  terms  '  serious  intentions.'  However,  I 
was  struck  with  her  exceeding  loveliness,  and  amused 
by  the  vivacity  of  her  manners;  moreover  my  vanity 
was  excited  by  the  hope  of  distancing  all  my  competi- 
tors for  the  smiles  of  the  young  beauty.  Accordingly 
I  laid  myself  out  to  ptease,  and  n^lected  none  of  those 
subtle  and  almost  secret  attentions  which,  of  all  flat- 
teries, are  the  moat  delicate  and  successful:  and  I 
succeeded.  Caroline  loved  me  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  devotion  which  characterize  the  love  of  woman. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  that  I  was  only  trifling  with 
those  affections  which  it  seemed  so  ardently  my  intention 
to  win.  She  knew  that  my  fortune  was  large  enough 
to  dispense  with  the  itecessity  of  fortune  with  my  wife, 
and  in  birth  she  would  have  equalled  men  at  greater 
pretensions  to  myself ;  added  to  this,  long  adulation 
had  made  her  sensible,  though  not  vain,  of  her  attrac- 
lions,  and  she  listened  with  a  credulous  ear  to  the 
■nsiuuated  flatteries  I  was  so  well  accustomed  to  instil. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget — no,  though  I  double  my 
present  years — the  shock,  the  wildness  of  despair  with 
which  she  6rst  detected  the  selfishness  of  my  homage  ; 
with  which  she  saw  that  I  had  only  mocked  her  trust- 
ing simpUcity ;  and  that,  while  she  had  been  lavishing 
the  richest  treasures  of  her  heart  before  the  burning 
altars  of  Love,  my  idol  had  been  Vanity,  and  my  offer- 
ings deceit.  She  tore  hemelf  fron-  this  profanation  of 
my  grasp ;  she  shrouded  herself  from  my  presence. 
All  interviews  with  me  were  rejected ;  all  my  letters 
returned  to  me  unopened ;  and  though,  in  the  repent- 
ance of  my  heart,  I  entreated,  I  urged  her  to  accept 
vows  that  were  no  longer  insincere,  her  pride  becamv 
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her  punishment,  as  well  aa  my  own.  In  a 
bitter  and  desperate  feeUog,  die  accepted  the  ofien  of 
another,  and  made  the  marriage  bond  a  fatal  and  iiie- 
Tocable  barrier  to  our  rec<mciIiation  and  union. , 

"  Oh !  how  I  now  cursed  my  iidiatuation ;  how 
passionately  I  recalled  the  past !  how  eoldly  I  turned 
from  the  hollow  and  false  world,  to  whose  service  I 
had  sacrificed  my  hap[niies3,  to  muse  and  madden 
orer  the  proKpects  I  had  destroyed,  and  the  loving  and 
noble  heart  I  had  rejected  !  Alas  1  alter  all,  what  is 
10  ungrate^  as  that  world  for  which  we  renounce  so 
much?  Its  votaries  resemble  the  GymDosophistte  of 
old,  and  while  they  profess  to  make  their  chief  end 
pleasure,  we  can  only  leain  that  they  exp(»e  themselves 
to  every  toitun  and  every  pain ! 

"  Lord  Mertoo,  the  man  whom  Caroline  now  called 
husband,  was  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  dissipated 
of  his  Older ;  and  two  years  after  our  separation  I  met 
once  more  with  the  victim  of  my  unworthiness,  bla^ng 
in  '  the  fiiU  front'  of  courtly  splendour  I  the  leader  of 
its  gaietie8,and  the  cynosure  of  her  followers.  Intimate 
with  the  same  society,  we  were  perpetually  cast  to- 
gether, and  Caroline  was  jaoud  of  displaying  the 
tndiSerence  towards  me,  which,  if  she  felt  not,  she  had 
at  least  learnt  artfully  to  assume.  This  indifference 
was  her  ruin.  The  depths  of  my  evil  passion  were 
again  sounded  and  aroused,  and  I  resolved  yet  to 
bumble  the  pride  and  conquer  the  coldness  which 
galled  to  the  very  quick  the  morbid  acuUness  of  my 
self-love.  I  again  attached  myself  to  her  train — 1 
bowed  myself  to  the  VCTy  dust  before  her.  What  to 
me  were  her  chUling  re^y  and  disdainful  civilities  ? — 
only  still  stronger  excitements  to  persevere. 

"  I  spare  you  and  myself  the  gradual  progress  of  my 
schemes.  A  woman  may  recover  her  first  passion,  it 
is  true;  but  then  she  must  replace  it  with  another. 
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That  other  was  denied  to  Caroline :  she  had  not  eren 
children  to  engross  her  thoughts  and  to  occupy  her 
prodigal  affections  ;  and  the  gay  world,  which  to  many 
becomes  an  object,  was  to  her  only  an  escape. 

"  Clarence,  my  triumph  came !  Lady  Walden  (who 
had  never  known  our  secret)  invited  me  to  her  house: 
Caroline  was  there.  In  the  same  spot  where  we  had 
so  often  stood  before,  and  in  which  her  earliest  afTec- 
tions  were  insenubly  breathed  away,  in  that  same  spot, 
my  arms  encircled  her,  and  I  drew  from  her  colourless 
and  trembling  lips  the  confession  of  her  weakness,  the 
restored  and  perrading  power  of  my  remembrance. 

"  But  Caroline  was  a  proud  and  virtuous  woman :  eren 
while  her  heart  betrayed  her,  her  mind  resisted  ;  and 
in  the  very  avowal  of  her  unconqnered  attachment,  she 
renounced  and  discarded  me  for  ever.  I  was  not  an 
ungenerous,  though  a  vain,  man ;  but  my  generosity 
was  wayward,  tainted  and  imperfect.  1  could  have 
borne  a  separation  ;  I  could  have  severed  myself  from 
her  ;  I  could  have  flown  to  the  uppermost  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  I  could  have  hoarded  there  my  secret,  yet  un* 
extinguished,  love,  and  never  disturbed  her  quiet  by  a 
murmur;  but  then  the  fiat  of  separation  must  have 
come  from  me  /  My  vanity  conld  not  bear  that  her 
lips  should  reject  me ;  that  my  part  was  not  to  be  the 
nobility  of  sacrifice,  but  the  submission  of  resignation. 
However,  my  better  feelings  were  aroused,  and  thou^ 
I  could  not  stifle,  I  concealed  my  selfish  repinings. 
We  parted  :  she  returned  to  town,  I  buried  myself  in 
the  country  ;  and,  amidst  the  literary  studies  to  irtiich, 
though  by  fits  and  starts,  I  was  passionately  devoted, 
I  endeavoured  to  forget  my  omtnoos  and  guilty  love. 

"  But  I  was  then  too  closely  bound  to  the  world  not 
to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  its  events.  My  retreat 
was  thronged  with  occasional  migrators  from  London  ; 
my  books  were  mingled  with  the  news  and  scandal  of 
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tke  day.  All  spoke  to  me  of  Lady  Merton ;  not  as  I 
lored  to  |»cture  her  to  myself,  pale  and  sorrowful,  and 
blooding  over  my  image ;  but  gay,  diaupat^d,  the 
dispenser  of  smiles,  the  prototype  and  deity  of  joy.  I 
contrasted  this  accoont  of  her  with  the  melancholy 
and  gloom  of  my  own  feelings,  and  I  resented,  as  an 
insult  to  myself,  that  friiich  1  ought  to  have  rejoiced 
at,  as  an  engrossment  of  reflection,  for  her. 

"  la  this  Bi^ry  and  Iretfiil  mood,  1  returned  to  Lon- 
don. My  empire  was  soon  resumed;  and  now,  linden, 
comes  the  most  sickening  part  of  my  confessions.  Va- 
nity is  a  growing  and  insatiable  disease :  what  seems 
to  its  desires  as  wealth  to-day,  to-morrow  it  rejects  as 
poverty.  I  was  at  first  contented  to  know  that  1  was 
beloved;  by  degrees,  slow,  yet  sure, -I  desired  that 
others  should  know  it  also.  I  longed  to  display  my 
power  over  the  celebrated  and  courted  Lady  Merton  ; 
and  to  put  the  last  crown  to  my  reputatioa  and  im- 
portance. The  envy  trf  others  is  the  food  of  our  own 
self-tove.  Oh,  you  know  not,  you  dream  not,  of  the 
g;a]ling  mortifications  to  which  a  proud  women,  whose 
bve  commands  her  pride,  is  sul^ected  !  1  imposed  upon 
Caroline  the  most  humiliating,  the  most  painfiil  tasks ; 
I  woald  allow  her  to  see  none  but  those  I  pleased  ;  to 
go  to  no  place  where  I  withheld  my  consent ;  and  I 
hesitated  not  to  exert  and  testify  my  power  over  her 
afiections,  in  proportion  to  the  publicity  of  the  oppor- 

"  Yet,  with  all  this  littleness,  would  you  believe  that 
I  loved  Caroline  with  the  most  ardent  and  engrossing 
passion  ?  1  have  paused  behind  her,  in  order  to  kiss 
the  ground  she  trod  on  ;  I  have  staid  whole  nights  be- 
Death  her  window,  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  her  passii^ 
form,  even  though  I  had  spent  hours  of  the  day  time 
ia  her  society  ;  and,  though  my  love  burned  and  cou-  - 
lomed  me,  like  a  fire,  I  would  not  breathe  a  single  wish 
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sgBinit  bet  intiocuice,  or  tEtke  advanta^  ot  my  power 
to  accomplish  what  I  knew,  trom  her  virtue  an^  pride, 
no  Btonem^it  could  possibly  repay.  Sucb  are  the 
incoDiisteacies  of  the  heart,  and  such,  while  they  fK- 
vent  our  perfection,  redeem  us  from  the  utteraess  of 
vice  I  Never,  even  in  my  wildest  days,  was  X  blind  to 
the  gkiry  of  virtue,  yet  never,  till  my  latest  years,  have 
I  enjoyed  the  toculty  to  avail  myself  of  my  perception. 
I  resembled  the  mole,  which  by  Boyle  is  supposed  to 
possess  the  idea  of  light,  but  to  be  unable  to  compre- 
bend  the  objects  on  which  it  shines. 

"  Among  the  varieties  of  my  prevailing  sin,  was  a 
weakness,  common  enough  to  worldly  men.  While 
1  ostentatiously  played  off  the  love  I  had  excited,  I 
could  not  bear  to  show  the  love  I  fill.  In  our  counljy, 
and  perhaps,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  all  other 
highly  artificial  states,  enthusiasm,  or  even  feeling  of 
any  kind,  is  ridiculous ;  uid  1  could  not  endure  the 
thought  that  my  treasured  and  secret  affections  should 
be  dragged  from  their  retreat,  to  be  cavilled  and  carped 
at  by 

'  Eittj  beBidleaa,  vain  compuativt. 

"  This  weakness  brought  on  the  catastrophe  of  my 
love  ;  for,  mark  me,  Clarence,  it  is  through  our  weoA- 
netteithatourvieea  arepeuthed!  One  night  I  went  to  a 
masquerade;  and,  while  I  was  sitting  in  a  remote 
comer,  three  of  my  acquaintances,  whom  1  recognised, 
though  they  knew  it  not,  approached  and  rallied  me 
upon  my  romoaftc  attachment  to  Lady  Merton.  One 
of  them  was  a  woman  of  a  malicious  and  sarcastic  wit; 
the  other  two  were  men  whom  I  disliked,  because  their 
pretentions  interfered  with  miDe ;  they  were  diners  out, 
and  anecdote-mongers.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  their 
sarcasms  and  laughter,  I  replied  in  a  train  of  mingled 
arrogance  and  jest ;  at  last  I  spoke  slightingly  of  the 
penoD  in  question ;  and  these  pro&ne  and  fklse  tips 
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dared  not  only  to  disown  the  faintest  lore  to  that  being 
who  was  more  to  me  than  heaven  and  eaith,  but  even 
to  speak  of  herself  witb  ridicule,  and  her  affection  with 
disdain. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this,  I  timied  and  beheld,  within 
hearing,  a  figure  which  I  knew  upon  the  moment.  O 
God  !  the  burning  shame  and  agony  of  that  glance  ! — 
It  raised  its  mask — I  saw  that  blanched  cheek,  and 
that  trembling  Up  ;  and  1  knew  that  the  iron  had  in- 
deed entered  into  her  soul. 

"  Clarence,  I  never  beheld  her  again  ahve.  Within 
a  week  from  that  time  she  was  a  corpse.  She  had 
borne  much,  suffered  much,  and  murmured  not;  bnt 
this  shock  pressed  too  hard,  came  too  home,  and  from 
the  hand  of  him  for  whom  she  would  have  sacrificed 
all  I  I  stood  by  her  in  death ;  I  beheld  my  work ;  and 
I  turned  away,  a  wandwer  and  a  pilgrim  upon  the  fact 
of  the  earth.    Verily,  I  have  had  my  reward." 

The  old  man  paused,  violently  affected ;  and  Cla- 
rence, who  could  offer  hhn  no  consolation,  did  not 
break  the  silence.  In  a  few  minutes,  Talbot  con- 
tinued— 

"  From  that  time,  the  smile  of  woman  was  nothing 
to  me ;  I  seemed  to  grow  old  in  a  single  day.  Life 
lost  to  me  all  its  objects.  A  dreary  and  desert  blank 
stretched  itself  before  me — the  sounds  of  creation  had 
only  in  my  ears  one  voice — the  past,  the  future,  one 
image.  I  left  my  country  for  twenty  years,  and  Uved 
an  idle  and  hopeless  man  in  the  various  courts  of  the 
continent. 

"At  the  age  of  fifty  I  returned  to  England ;  the 
wounds  of  the  past  had  not  disappeared,  but  they  were 
■carred  over ;  and  I  longed,  like  the  rest  of  my  species, 
to  have  aa  object  in  view.  At  that  age,  if  we  have 
seen  much  of  mankind,  and  possess  the  talents  to  profit 
by  our  knowledge,  we  must  be  one  of  two  sects :  a 
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polidcian  or  a  philoiopher.  My  time  was  not  yet 
arrived  for  the  latter,  so  I  resolved  to  become  the 
former;  but  this  was  denied  me,  for  my  vsnity  had 
assumed  a  different  shape.  It  ia  true  that  I  cared  do 
loDger  for  the  reputatioa  women  can  bestow;  but  I 
was  eager  for  the  applause  of^men,  and  I  did  not  like 
the  long  labour  necessary  to  attain  it.  I  wished  to 
make  a  short  road  to  my  object,  and  1  eagerly  foUowed 
every  turn  but  the  right  one,  in  the  hopes  of  its  leading 
me  sooner  to  my  goal. 

"  The  great  characteristic  of  a  vain  man,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  an  ambitious  man,  and  his  eternal  obsta- 
cle to  a  high  and  honourable  fame,  ia  this :  be  requires 
for  any  expenditure  of  trouble  loo  speedy  a  reward ; 
he  cannot  wait  for  years,  and  climb,  step  by  step,  to  a 
lofly  object :  whatever  he  attempts,  he  must  seize  at 
a  single  grasp.  Added  to  this,  he  is  incapable  of  an 
exclusive  attention  to  one  end ;  the  universality  of  his 
cravings  is  not  contented,  unless  it  devours  all ;  and 
thus  he  is  perpetually  doomed  to  fritter  away  his  ener- 
gies by  grasping  at  the  trifling  baubles  within  his  reach, 
and  in  gathering  the  worthless  fruit,  which  a  single  sun 
can  mature. 

This,  then,  was  my  fault,  and  the  cause  of  my  failure. 
I  could  not  give  myself  up  to  finance,  nor  puzzle 
through  the  intricacies  of  commerce :  even  the  com- 
mon parliamentary  drudgeries  of  constant  attendance 
and  late  hours,  were  insupportable  to  me ;  and  so 
after  two  or  three  "  splendid  orations,"  as  my  friends 
termed  them,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  pufis  of  the 
pamphleteers,  and  closed  my  political  career.  I  was 
now,  then,  the  wit  and  the  conversationalist.  With  my 
fluency  of  speech  and  variety  of  information,  these  were 
easy  distinctions ;  and  the  popularity  of  a  dinner  table, 
or  the  approbation  of  a  literary  coterie,  consoled  me 
for  the  more  public  and  more  durable  applause  I  had 
resigned. 


"  But  even  this  gratification  did  not  last  long.  I 
fell  ill ;  and  the  friends  who  gathered  round  the  wit 
fled  from  the  Taletudinaiian.  ThU  di^usted  me,  and 
when  I  was  sufficiently  recovered,  I  again  returned  to 
the  conUnent.  But  I  had  a  fit  of  misanthropy  and 
solitude  upon  me,  and  so  it  was  not  to  courts  and  cities, 
the  scenes  of  former  gaieties,  that  I  repaired  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  hired  a  house  by  one  of  the  most  seques- 
tered of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and,  avoiding  the  hving,  I  sur- 
rendered myself,  without  interruption  or  control,  to 
commune  with  the  dead.  I  surrounded  myself  with 
books,  and  pored,  with  a  curious  and  searching  eye,  mto 
those  works  which  treat  particularly  upon  '  man.'  My 
passions  were  over,  my  love  of  pleasure  and  society 
was  dried  up,  and  I  had  now  no  longer  the  obstacles 
which  forbid  us  to  be  wise ;  I  unlearnt  the  precepts  my 
manhood  had  acquired,  and  in  my  old  age  I  com- 
menced pliikwopher ;  Religion  lent  me  her  aid,  and  by 
hei  holy  lamp  my  studies  were  conned  and  my  hermi- 
tage illumined. 

"  There  are  certain  characters  which,  in  the  world, 
are  evil,  and  in  seclusion  are  good  :  Rousseau,  whom 
I  know  well,  is  one  of  them.  These  persons  are  of  a 
morbid  sensitiveness,  which  is  perpetually  galled  by 
coUision  with  others.  In  short,  they  are  under  the 
dominion  of  vanity  ;  and  that  vanity,  never  satisfied, 
and  always  restless  in  the  various  competitions  of  so- 
ciety, produces  '  envy,  malice,  hatred,  and  all  uncha- 
ritableness  ; '  but,  in  solitude,  the  good  and  benevolent 
dispositions  with  which  our  self-love  no  longer  inter- 
feres, have  room  to  expand  and  ripen,  without  being 
cramped  by  opposing  interests :  this  will  account  for 
many  seeming  discrepancies  in  character.  There  are 
also  some  men,  in  whom  old  age  supplies  the  place  of 
solitude,  and  Rousseau's  antagonist  and  mental  anti- 
podes, Voltaire,  is  of  this  order.     The  pert,  the  ma- 


lignant,  the  arrogant,  the  lampooning  author,  in  his 
youth  and  manhood,  has  become,  in  bis  old  age,  the 
mild,  the  benevolent,  and  the  venerable  philosopher. 
Nothing  ia  more  absurd  than  to  receive  the  characters 
of  great  men  so  implicitly  upon  the  word  of  a  bi(^Ta- 
pher;  and  nothing  can  he  less  surprising  than  our 
eternal  disputes  upon  iodividuab;  for  no  man  through- 
out life  is  the  same  being,  and  each  season  of  our  ex- 
istence contradicts  the  characteristics  of  the  last, 

"  And  now,  in  my  solitude  and  my  old  age,  a  new 
spirit  'entered  within  me :  the  game  in  which  1  had 
engaged  so  vehemently  was  o^er  for  me  ;  and  I  joined 
to  my  experience  as  a  player,  my  coolness  as  a  specta- 
tor; I  no  longer  struggled  with  my  species,  and  I  began 
insensibly  to  love  them.  I  established  schools,  and 
founded  charities ;  and,  in  secret,  but  active,  services 
to  mankind,  1  employed  my  exertions,  and  lavished  my 
desires. 

"  From  this  amendment  I  date  the  peace  of  mind 
and  elasticity  which  I  now  enjoy :  and  in  my  later 
years,  the  happiness  which  I  pursued  in  my  youth  and 
maturity  so  hotly,  yet  so  ineffectually,  has  flown  unso- 
licited to  my  breast. 

"  About  five  years  ago,  I  came  again  to  England, 
with  the  intention  of  breathing  my  last  in  the  country 
which  gave  me  birth.  I  retired  to  my  family  home ;  I 
endeavoured  to  divert  myself  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  my  rental  was  consumed  in  speculation. 
ITiis  did  not  please  me  long :  I  sought  society — society 
in  Yorkshire  1  You  may  imagine  the  result :  I  was 
out  of  my  element  j  the  mere  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis, from  ail  genial  companionship,  sickened  me  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  desertion  and  solitude :  for  the  first 
time  m  my  life  I  felt  my  age  and  my  celibacy.  Once 
more  I  returned  to  town,  a  complaint  attacked  my 
lungs,  the  physicians  recommended  the  air  of  thii 
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netghbonriiood,  and  I  chose  the  residence  I  tow  inhafatt. 
Without  being  exactly  in  London,  I  can  conunand  its 
advantages,  and  obtam  society  as  a  recreation,  with- 
ont  buying  it  by  restraint.  I  am  not  fond  of  new  (acta, 
nor  any  longer  covetous  of  show ;  my  old  servant  there- 
fore contented  me :  for  the  btnre,  I  shall,  however, 
satisfy  your  fears,  remove  to  a  safer  habitation,  and 
obtain  a  more  nnmeroos  guaid.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a 
happiness  to  me  that  fate,  in  casting  me  here,  and 
exposing  me  to  something  of  danger,  has  raised  up,  in 
you,  a  fHend  for  my  old  age,  and  selected  from  this 
great  universe  of  strangers,  one  being  to  convince  my 
heart  that  it  has  not  outlived  afTection.  My  tale  is 
done ;  may  you  profit  hy  its  moral !  ". 

When  Talbot  said  that  our  characters  were  under- 
going a  perpetual  change,  he  should  have  made  this 
reservation ;  the  one  ruling  passion  remains  to  the 
last:  It  modifies,  it  is  true,  but  it  never  departs;  and 
it  is  these  modifications  which  do,  tor  the  most  part, 
shape  out  the  channels  of  our  change :  or.  as  Helvetins 
has  beautifully  expressed  it,  we  resemble  those  vessels 
which  the  waves  still  carry  towards  the  south,  when 
the  north  wind  has  ceased  to  blow  ;  bu^,  in  our  old  age, 
this  passion  having  little  to  feed  on,  becomes  some- 
times dormant  and  inert,  and  then  our  good  qua- 
lities rise,  as  it  were  from  an  incubus,  and  have  their 

Yet  these  cases  are  not  common,  and  Talbot  was  a 
remarkable  instance,  for  he  was  a  remarkable  man. 
His  mind  had  not  slept  while  the  age  advanced,  and 
thus  it  had  swelled  as  it  were  from  the  bondage  of  its 
earlier  passions  and  prejudices.  But  little  did  he 
think,  in  the  blindness  of  self-delusion — though  it  was 
so  obvious  to  Clarence,  that  he  could  have  smiled  if 
he  had  not  rather  inclined  to  weep  at  the  frailties  of 
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human  nature— little  did  he  think  that  the  vanity  which 
had  cost  him  so  much  remained  "  a  monarch  still," 
uodeposed  ahke  by  his  philosophy,  his  religion,  or  his 
TerooTse;  and  that,  debaired  by  circumatances  irom 
all  wider  and  more  dangerous  field,  it  stilt  lavished 
itself  upon  trifles  unworthy  of  his  powers,  and  puerili- 
ties dishonouiing  his  age.  Folly  is  a  courtezan  whom 
we  ourselves  seek,  whose  favours  we  soUcit  at  an  enor- 
mous price;  and  who,  hke  Lais,  finds  philosophers 
at  her  door,  scarcely  less  frequently  than  the  rest  of 
mankind ! 


CHAPTER  XXI, 


"  And  so,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Copperas,  one  morning 
at  breakfast,  to  his  wife,  his  right  leg  being  turned 
over  his  left,  and  his  dexter  hand  conveying  to  his 
mouth  a  huge  morsel  of  buttered  cake, — "  and  so,  my 
love,  thej  say  that  the  old  fool  is  going  to  leave  the 
jackanapes  all  his  fortune  ?" 

"  They  do  say  so,  Mr.  C. ;  for  my  part  I  am  quite 
out  of  patienc6  with  the  art  of  the  yonng  man ;  1  dare 
say  he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be  ;  he  always  had 
a  sharp  look,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  there  may  be  more 
in  thai  robbery  than  you  or  I  dreamt  of,  Mr.  Copperas. 
It  was  a  pity,"  continued  Mrs.  Copperas,  upbraiding 
her  lord  with  true  matrimonial  tenderness  and  justice, 
for  the  ctyntequences  of  his  having  acted  from  keradoice 
— "  it  was  a  pity,  Mr.  C,  that  you  should  have  refu- 
sed to  lend  him  the  pistols  to  go  to  the  old  fellow's 
!,  for  then  who  knows  but " 
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"  I  might  have  converted  them  into  packet  pistols," 
interrupted  Mr.  C,  "  and  not  have  overshot  the  mark, 
my  dear — ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"Lord,  Mr. Copperas,  you  are  always  making  a 
joke  of  every  thing." 

"No,  my  dear,  for  once  I'm  making  a  joke  of  no- 

"  Well,  1  declare  it's  shameful,"  cried  Mrs.  Copperas, 
■till  following  up  her  own  indignant  meditations,  "  and 
after  taking  such  notice  of  Adolphus,  too,  and  all !" 

"  Notice,  my  dear  !  mere  words,"  returned  Mr. 
Copperas,  "  mere  words,  like  ventilators,  which  make 
a  great  deal  of  air,  but  never  Taise  the  trind ;  but  don't 
put  yourself  in  a  itew,  my  love,  for  the  doctors  say 
that  copperas  in  a  ttao  b  poison  !" 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  de  Warens,  throning  open  the 
door,  announced  Mr.  Brown;  that  gentleman  entered, 
with  a  sedate,  but  cheerful,  air.  "Well,  Mrs.  Cop- 
peras, your  servant;  any  table  linen  wanted?  Mr. 
Copperas  how  do  you  do  ?  I  can  give  you  a  hint  about 
the  stocks.  Master  Copperas,  you  are  looking  brave- 
ly; don't  you  think  he  wants  some  new  pinbefores. 
Ma'am  ?  But  Mr.  Clarence  Linden,  where  is  he?  not 
up  yet,  I  dare  say  ?  Ah,  the  present  generation  is  a 
generation  of  slu^ards,  as  his  worthy  awtt,  Mrs.  Min- 
den,  used  to  say." 

"  I  am  snre,"  Siud  Mrs.  Copperas,  with  a  disdainful 
toss  of  the  head,  "  I  know  nothing  about  the  young 
man.  He  has  left  us :  a  very  mysterious  piece  of  busi- 
ness indeed,  Mr.  Brown  ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  1  can't 
lielp  saying  that  we  were  by  no  means  pleased  witli 
yoor  introduction :  and,  by  the  by,  the  chairs  you 
bought  for  us  at  the  sale  were  a  mere  take  in,  so 
slight,  that  Mr.  Walruss  broke  two  of  them  by  only 
sitting  down." 

"Indeed,  Ma'am!"  said  Mr,  Brown,  with  expcwtu- 
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lating  gravity;  "  but  then  Mr.  Walnus  is  bo  very  cor- 
pulent. But  the  young  gentleman,  what  of  him?" 
continued  the  broker,  artfully  turning  firooL  the  point 
iu  dispute. 

"  Lord,  Mr.  Brown,  don't  aak  me  :  it  was  the  ub- 
luckiest  step  we  ever  made  to  admit  him  into  the  bosom 
of  our  family ;  quite  a  viper,  I  assure  you ;  absolutely 
robbed  poor  Adolphus." 

"  lord  help  ua !"  Baid  Mr.  Brown,  with  a  look  which 
'cast  a  browner  hoiioT'  o'er  the  room,  "  who  would 
have  thought  it ;  and  such  a  pretty  young  man  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Copperas,  who,  occupied  in  fin- 
ishing the  buttered  cake,  had  hitherto  kept  silence, 
"  I  raust  be  off.  Tom — I  mean  De  Waiens — have 
you  stopped  the  coach  V 

"  And  what  coach  is  it  ?" 

"  It  be  the  Swallow,  sir." 

"  Oh,  very  well.  And  now,  Mr.  Brown,  having  swal- 
lowed in  the  roll,  I  will  e'en  roll  in  the  Swallow — Ha, 
ha,  ha! — At  any  rate,"  thought  Mr.  Copperas,  as  he  des- 
cended the  stairs,  "  he  has  not  heard  that  before." 

"  Ha,  ha '."  gravely  chuckled  Mr.  Brown ;  "  what 
a  very  facetious,  hvely  gentleman  Mr.  Copperas  is. 
But  touching  this  ungrateful  young  man,  Mr.  linden, 
Ma'am  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't  teaze  me,  Mr.  Brown,  I  mnstseeailermy 
domestics :  ask  Mr.  Talbot,  the  old  miser,  in  the  next 
house,  the  havarr,  as  the  French  say." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  following  the  good, 
lady  down  stairs — "  how  distressing  for  me — and  to 
say  that  he  was  Mrs.  Minden's  nephew  too !" 

But  Mr.  Brown's  curiosity  was  not  so  easily  satia- 
fied,  and  finding  Mr.  de  Warena  leaning  over  the  '  front* 
gate,  and  '  pursuing  with  wistful  eyes'  the  departing 
'  Swallow,'  he  stopped,  and,  accosting  him,  soon  pos- 
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gessed  kinuelf  of  the  facts  that  "  old  Talbot  bad  been 
robbed  and  murdered,  but  that  Mr.  Linden  had  brought 
him  to  hfe  again ;  and  that  old  Talbot  had  given  him 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  adopted  him  as  his 
ton ;  and  that  hov  Mr.  Linden  was  going  to  be  sent  to 
foreign  parts,  as  an  ambassador,  or  governor,  or  great 
person ;  and  that  how  meester  and  meesess  were  quite 
'  cut  up'  about  it." 

All  these  particulars  having  been  duly  deposited  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Brown,  they  produced  an  immediate 
desire  to  call  upon  the  joung  gentleman,  who,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  being  so  very  nearly  related  to  his  old 
customer,  Mrs.  Miaden,  was  always  so  very  great  a 
favourite  with  Aim,  Mr.  Brown. 

Accordingly,  as  Clarence  was  muung  over  his  ap- 
proaching departure,  which  was  now  very  shortly  to 
take  place,  he  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  apparition 
of  Mr.  Brown — "  Charming  day,  sir — charming  day," 
said  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Minden— "just  called  in  to 
congratulate  you.  f  have  a  few  articles,  sir,  to  present 
you  with — quite  rarities,  I  assure  you — quite  presents, 
1  may  say.  I  picked  them  up  at  a  sale  of  the  late 
Lady  Waddilore's  most  valuable  efiects.  They  are 
just  the  things,  sir,  for  a  gentleman  going  on  a  foreign 
mission.  A  most  curious  ivory  chest,  with  an  Indian 
padlock,  to  hold  confidential  letters  —  belonged  for- 
merly, sir,  to  the  great  Mogul ;  and  a  beaatiful  dia> 
mond  snuff-box,  sir,  with  a  picture  of  Louis  XIV.  on 
it,  prodigiously  fine,  and  will  look  so  loyal  too  :  and, 
sir,  if  you  have  any  old  aunts  in  the  connty,  to  send  a 
&rewell  present  to,  I  have  some  charmingly  fine  cam- 
bric, a  superb  Dresden  tea  set,  and  a  lovely  little '  ape,' 
stuffed  by  the  late  Lady  W.  herself." 

"  My  good  sir,"  began  Clarence. 

"Oh,  no  thanks,  sir — none  at  all — too  happy  to 
serve  a  rdatlon  of  Mrs.  Minden — always  proud  to  keep 
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up  family  connections.  You  will  be  at  home  to-mor- 
row, sir.  at  eleven — I  will  loot  in — your  most  humble 
servant,  Mr.  linden."  And,  almost  upsetting  Talbot, 
who    had  just   entered,    Mr.  Biown   bowed    hinuelf 
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We  talksd  villi  open  heart  and  toogne, 

Affisctioiiate  and  troe ; 
A  pur  of  Mends,  (hangh  I  waa  jo\mg 

And  Matthew  serenty-tiro. 


Meanwhile  the  young  artist  proceeded  rapidly  with 
his  picture.  Devoured  by  his  enthusiasm,  and  utterly 
engrossed  by  the  sanguine  anticipation  of  a  fame  which 
appeared  to  him  already  won,  he  allowed  himself  no 
momentary  interral  of  relaxation ;  his  food  was  eaten 
by  starts,  and  without  stirring  from  his  easel ;  his  sleep 
was  broken  and  brief  by  feverish  dreams ;  he  no  longer 
roved  with  Clarence,  when  the  evening  threw  her  shade 
over  his  labours ;  all  air  and  exercise  he  utterly  relin- 
quished ;  shut  up  in  his  narrow  chamber,  he  passed 
the  hours  in  a  fervid  and  passionate  self-commune, 
which,  even  in  suspense  from  his  work,  rivetted  his 
thoughts  the  closer  to  its  object.  All  companionship, 
all  InirusioD,  he  bore  with  an  irritability  and  impatience 
that  had  hitherto  seemed  perfectly  opposite  to  his 
gentle  and  pensive  nature.  Even  Clarence  found  him- 
self excluded  from  the  presence  of  his  friend  ;  even  his 
nearest  relation,  who  doated  on  the  very  ground  which 
he  hallowed  with  his  footstep,  was  banished  from  the 
haunted  sanctuary  of  the  painter ;  from  the  most  placid 
of  human  beings,  Warner  seemed  to  have  grown  the 
most  morose. 

Want  of  rest,  abstinence  from  food,  the  impatience 
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of  the  ttramed  spirit  and  jaded  nerrea,  all  contributed 
to  waste  the  healtk,  while  they  excited  the  geniua,  of 
the  artist.  A  crimson  spot,  never  before  seen  there, 
burnt  in  Xhe  centre  of  his  pale  cheek  ;  his  eye  glowed 
with  a  brilliant,  but  unnatural  fire  ;  his  features  grew 
sharp  and  attenuated ;  his  bones  worked  from  his 
whitening  and  transparent  skin;  and  the  soul  and 
fiame,  turned  irom  their  proper  and  kindlyunioD, 
seemed  contesting,  with  6erce  struggles,  wiiich  should 
obtain  the  mastery  and  the  triumph. 

But  neither  his  new  prospects,  nor  the  coldness  of 
his  friend,  diverted  the  warm  heart  of  Clarence  from 
meditating  how  he  could  most  effectually  serve  the 
artist  before  he  departed  from  the  country.  It  was  a 
peculiar  object  of  desire  to  Warner  that  the  most 
celebrated  painter  of  the  day,  who  was  in  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Talbot,  and  who  with  the  benevolence 
of  real  superiority  was  known  to  take  a  keen  interest 
in  the  success  of  more  youthfil  and  inexperienced 
genius  ; — it  was  a  peculiar  object  of  desire  to  Warner, 
that  Su-  Joshua  Reynolds  should  see  his  picture  before 
it  was  completed ;  and  Clarence,  aware  of  this  wish, 
ea«ly  obtained  trom  Talbot  a  promise  that  it  should 
be  effected.  That  was  the  least  service  of  his  zeal : 
touched  by  the  earnestness  of  Linden's  friendship, 
anxious  to  oblige  in  any  way  his  preserver,  and  well 
pleased  himself  to  be  the  patron  of  merit,  Talbot 
readily  engaged  to  obtain  for  Warner  whatever  the 
attention  and  favour  of  high  tank  or  literary  distinction 
could  bestow.  "As  for  his  picture,"  said  Talbot, 
(when,  the  ereiiing  before  Clarence's  departure,  the 
latter  was  renewing  the  subject,)  "  I  shall  myself  be- 
come the  purchaser,  and  at  a  price  which  will  enable 
onr  friend  to  afford  leisure  and  study  for  the  comple* 
don  of  his  next  attempt ;  but  even  at  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing yonr  friendship,  and  disappointing  your  expecta- 
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tioHB,  I  will  frankly  tell  you,  tliat  I  think  Wtiaer  over- 
ratea,  perhaps  not  his  talents,  but  his  powers;  not 
his  ability  for  doing  something  great  hereafter,  but  his 
capacity  of  doing  it  at  present.  In  the  pride  of  his 
art,  he  has  shown  me  many  of  his  designs,  and  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  judge  :  they  want  experience,  cultiva- 
tion, taste,  and  above  all,  a  deeper  study  of  the  Italian 
masters.  They  all  have  the  defects  of  a  feverish 
colouring,  an  ambitious  de«re  of  effect,  a  wavering 
and  imperfect  outline,  an  osteotatloas  and  unnatural 
strength  of  light  and  shadow  ;  they  shew,  it  is  true,  a 
genius  of  no  ordinary  Etamp,  but  one  ill  regulated,  in- 
experienced, and  utterly  left  to  its  own  si^gestions  for 
a  model.  However,  I  am  glad  he  wishes  for  the  opinion 
<rf  one  necessarily  the  best  judge ;  let  him  bring  the 
[ucture  here  by  Thursday,  on  that  day  my  ^end  has 
promised  to  visit  me ;  and  now  let  us  talk  of  you  and 
your  departure." 

The  intercourse  of  men  of  different  ages  is  essentially 
unequal :  it  must  always  partake  more  or  less  of  advice 
on  one  side  and  deference  on  the  other;  and  although 
the  easy  and  nnpedantic  tnm  of  Talbot's  conversation 
made  his  remarks  rather  entertaining  than  obviously 
admonitory,  yet  they  were  necessarily  tinged  by  his 
experience,  and  regulated  by  his  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  bis  young  friend. 

"My  dearest  Clarence,"  said  he,  aflectionately, 
"  we  are  about  to  Irid  each  other  a  long  farewell.  I 
will  not  damp  your  hopes  and  anticipations  by  insistii^ 
on  the  little  chance  there  is  that  you  should  ever  see 
me  again.  You  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  great 
world,  and  have  within  you  the  desire  and  the  power 
of  success ;  let  me  flatter  myself  that  you  can  profit 
by  my  experience.  Among  the  Cotloquia  of  &asnuifi 
there  is  a  very  entertaining  dialogue  between  Apicius 
and  a  man  who,  desirous  of  givmg  a  feast  to  a  very 
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large  aad  misceUttneous  puty,  comes  to  oonsult  the 
epicure  w^t  will  be  the  best  means  to  give  satisEkctton 
to  aU.  Now  you  shall  be  tJiis  SpudosuB,  (so  1  think 
he  b  called,)  and  I  will  be  Apicius ;  for  the  norld, 
after  aS,  is  nothiag  more  thtui  a  great  feast  of  differ^it 
atrangiers,  irith  difl^«itt  tastes,  and  of  different  ages, 
and  we  toast  learn  to  adapt  ourselves  to  their  minds, 
and  our  temptatipns  to  thdr  passions,  if  we  wish  to 
foscinate  or  even  to  content  them.  Let  me  then  call 
your  attention  to  the  hints  and  maxims  which  1  have 
in  this  paper  amused  myself  with  drawing  up  for  your 
instruction :  Write  to  me  from  time  to  time,  and  I  will, 
in  replying  to  your  letters,  give  you  the  best  advice  in 
my  power.  For  the  rest,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  only 
to  request  that  you  will  he  trank,  and  I,  in  my  turn, 
will  promise  that,  when  I  cannot  assist,  I  will  never 
reprove.  And  now,  Clarence,  as  the  hour  is  late,  and 
yoH  leave  us  early  to-moirow,  1  wjll  no  longer  detain 
you.  God  bless  you  and  keep  you.  Yoa  are  going 
to  enjoy  life — I  to  anticipate  death ;  so  that  you  can 
find  in  me  little  oongeniai  to  yourself;  but,  as  the 
good  Pope  said  to  oar  Protesttutt  countryman,  '  What- 
ever the  difference  between  us,  1  know  welL  that  an 
old  man's  Uessing  is  never  without  its  value.'  " 

As  Clarence  clasped  his  beoelactor's  hand,  the  tears 
gashed  from  his  eyes.  Is  there  one  being,  stubborn 
as  tlie  rock,  to  misfortune,  whom  kindness  does  not 
affect  ?  For  tay  part,  it  seems  to  me  to  come  with  a 
douUe  grace  and  tenderness  from  the  ohi ;  it  seems 
in  then  the  hoarded  and  long  purified  benevolence  oi 
years ;  as  if  it  had  survived  and  conquered  the  base- 
ness and 'selfishness  of  the  ordeal  it  had  passed;  as 
if  the  winds,  which  had  broken  the  form,  had  swept 
in  vain  across  the  heart,  and  the  frosts,  which  had 
chilled  the  blood  and  whitened  the  thin  locks,  had 
possessed  no  pow»  over  the  wann  tide  of  the  affec 
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tiani.  It  is  the  triumph  of  nature  over  art :  it  is  the 
voice  of  the  angel  which  b  yet  within  as.  Noi  ia  this 
all :  the  tenderness  of  age  is  twice  blesaed — blessed  in 
its  trophies  over  the  obduracy  of  encrustit^  and 
withering  years,  blessed  because  it  is  tinged  with  the 
stmctity  of  the  grave  ;  because  it  tells  us  that  the  heart 
will  blossom  eren  upon  the  precincts  of  the  tomb,  and 
flatters  us  with  tlie  inviolacy  and  immortality  of  lore 
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Cumot  Icnate, 
Cannot  I  fbnn,  cannot  I  fiuhion  (bith 

Another  woild,  oaothei  universe  ? 


iHsnext  morning  Clarence,  in  his  way  out  of  town, 
directed  his  carriage  (the  last  and  not  the  least  accept' 
able  present  from  Talbot)  to  stop  at  Warner's  door. 
Although  it  was  scarcely  sun-rise,  the  aged  grandmo- 
ther of  the  artist  was  stirring,  and  opened  the  door  to 
the  early  visitor.  Clareuce  passed  her  with  a  brief 
salutation — hurried  up  the  narrow  stairs,  and  found 
himself  in  the  artist's  chamber.  TTie  windows  were 
closed,  and  the  air  of  the  room  was  confined  and  hot. 
A  few  books,  chiefly  of  history  and  poetry,  stood  in 
contused  disorder  upon  some  slielves  opposite  the  win- 
dow. Upon  a  table  beneath  them  lay  a  flute,  once  the 
cherished  recreation  of  the  young  painter,  Imt  now 
long  neglected  and  disueed.  His  dressbg-gown  (the 
only  garb  he  had  worn  for  weeks)  lay  upon  a  chair 
beside  the  bed  :  and,  placed  exactly  opposite  to  War- 
ner, so  that  his  eyes  m^ht  open  upon  his  work,  was 
the  high-prized  and  already  more  than  haV-fini^ed 

Clarence  bent  over  the  bed ;  the  cheek  of  the  artist 
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rested  upon  his  arm  in  an  attitude  imconscioiuly  pio 
turesqne  ;  the  other  arm  was  toised  over  the  corerlid, 
and  Clarence  was  shocked  to  see  how  wan  and  emaci- 
ated it  had  become.  But  eru  and  anon  the  Iqw  of 
tlie  sleeper  moved  restlessly,  and  words,  low  and  inar- 
ticulate, broke  out.  Sometimes  he  started  abruptly, 
and  a  bright,  but  evanescent  flush,  darted  over  his 
faded  and  hollow  cheek  ;  and  once  the  fingers  of  the 
thin  hand,  which  lay  upon  the  bed,  expanded,  and 
suddenly  closed  in  a  firm  and  almost  painitd  graap ;  it 
was  then  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  words  of  the  artJBt 
became  distinct. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "I  have  thee,  I  have  thee,  atlasL 
Long,  veryloDg,  thou  hast  burnt  up  my  heart  like  fuel, 
and  mocked  me,  and  laughed  at  my  idle  efibrts;  bnt 
now,  now,  I  have  thee.  Fame,  Honour,  Immortality, 
whatever  thou  art  called,  I  have  thee,  and  thou  canst 
not  escape ;  but  it  is  almost  too  late !"  And,  as  if 
wmng  by  some  sudden  pain,  the  deeper  tamed  heavily 
round,  groaned  audibly,  and  awoke. 

"  Hy  fiiend,"  said  Clarence,  soothingly,  and  taking 
his  hand,  "  1  have  come  to  bid  yon  IWewell.  1  am 
just  setting  ofi'  for  the  continent,  but  I  could  not  leave 
England  without  once  more  seeing  you.  I  have  good 
news,  too,  for  you."  And  Clarence  proceeded  to  re- 
peat Talbot's  wish  that  Warner  should  bring  the  pic- 
ture to  his  house  on  the  following  llinrsday,  that  Sir 
Joshua  might  inspect  it.  He  added  also,  in  terms  the 
flattery  of  which  his  friendship  couhi  not  resist  ext^gei^ 
Bting,  Talbot's  desire  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the 
picture. 

"  Yea,"  said  the  artist,  as  his  eye  glanced  dehghtedly 
over  his  labour ;  "  yes,  1  believe  when  it  is  once  seen 
there  will  be  many  candidates  !" 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  Clarence ;  "  and  for  that 
reason  you  cannot  blame  Talbot  for  wishing  to  fore- 
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still  yi  oAer  otn^MititoTS  for  the  ptiaa;"  tctA  tba 
otmtinnmg;  the  encouraging  nature  of  tlie  conversation, 
Clarence  enlarged  upon  the  new  hopes  of  his  ^iend, 
besooght  him  to  take  time,  to  spare  his  health,  and 
not  to  injure  both  himself  and  hia  perfbnoaace  by  over 
anxiety  and  hurry.  Clarence  concluded,  by  retailing 
Talbot's  asSDTance  that  in  all  cases  and  circumstances 
he  (Talbot)  considered  himself  pledged  to  be  Warner's 
supporter  and  frieod. 

With  something  of  impattence,  mingled  with  [dea- 
snie,  the  painter  listened  to  all  these  details  of  the 
warm-hearted  and  aSectionate  Clarence;  nor  was  it  tw 
Linden's  xeeX,  or  to  Talbot's  generosity,  but  rather  to 
the  excess  of  his  own  merit,  that  he  secretly  attributed 
the  brightening  [xospect  afforded  him. 

The  indifierence  which  Warner,  though  of  a  disposi- 
tion naturally  kind,  evinced  at  parting  with  a  Mead 
who  had  always  taken  so  strong  an  interest  in  his  be- 
half, and  whose  tears  at  that  moment  contiasted  forci- 
bly enough  with  the  apathetic  coldness  of  his  own 
farewell,  was  a  remarkable  instance  how  acute  vivid- 
ness on  a  single  point  will  deaden  feeling  on  all  otheis. 
Occupied  soldy  and  bumingly  with  one  intense  thought, 
wfai^  was  to  him— -4ove,  ftiendship,  health,  peace. 
weahh,  Warner  could  not  excite  feelings,  languid  and 
exhausted  with  many  and  fiery  conflicts,  to  objects  of 
minor  interest,  and  peihaps  he  inwardly  rejoiced  that 
his  mnsuigs  and  his  study  would  henceforth  be  sacred 
even  hom  friendship. 

Deeply  affected,  for  his  nature  was  exceedingly  un- 
selfish, generous  and  susceptible,  Clarence  tore  himself 
away,  placed  in  the  grandmotiter's  hand  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sum  he  had  received  from  Talbot,  hur- 
ried into  his  carriage,  and  found  himsetf  on  the  high 
road  to  fottnne,  pleasure,  distinction,  and  die  conti- 
nent. 
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But  while  Clarence,  deepite  of  every  advantage  be 
fore  htm,  hastened  to  a  court  of  diaupation  and  plea 
sure,  with  feelings,  in  which  r^retful  affection  fin  those 
he  had  left  darkened  his  woridly  hopes,  and  mingled 
with  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  youth,  Wamei,  poor, 
low-born,  wasted  with  McknesB,  destitute  of  fiiendi, 
>htit  out  by  hb  temperament  fnm  the  pleaiurea  of  his 
age,  burned  with  hopes  far  lees  alloyed  than  those  of 
Clarence,  and  found  in  Uttrn,  for  Uie  vacrifice  of  all 
else,  not  only  a  lecompense,  but  a  triumph. 

'HiuTBday  came.  Warner  had  made  one  ret^nest  of 
Talbot,  which  had  with  difficulty  been  granted :  it  was 
that  be  htnuelf  might,  unseen,  be  the  auditor  of  the 
great  paiiUer's  criticisms,  and  that  Sir  Joshua  should 
be  perfectly  unaware  of  bis  presence.  It  had  been 
granted  with  difficulty,  because  Talbot  wished  to  spare 
Warner  the  pain  of  bearmg  remarks  which  he  felt 
woald  be  likely  to  f^  tar  short  of  the  sangnine  self- 
elation  of  the  young  artist;  and  it  imi  been  granted, 
b^^ase  Tidbot  imagined  that,  even  should  this  be  the 
case,  the  pain  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  salutary  effect  it  might  produce.  Alas !  vanity 
calculates  bat  poorly  upon  the  vanity  of  others  !  What 
a  virtue  we  should  distil  from  frailty,  what  a  wcnld  of 
pain  we  should  save  our  bretbt^  if  we  would  suffer 
our  own  weakness  to  be  the  measure  of  theirs ! 

Thursday  came;  the  painting  was  placed  by  the 
artist's  own  hand  in  the  most  favourable  light;  a 
curtain,  hung  behind  it,  served  ta  a  screen  for  Warner, 
who,  retiring  to  his  hiding-place,  surrendered  his  heait 
to  deli<nous  forebodings  of  tJie  critic's  wonder,  and 
goUen  audcipations  of  the  future  destiny  of  his  darling 
mark.  Not  a  fear  dashed  the  full  aad  smooth  cup  of 
his  self-enjoyment.  He  had  lain  awdce  the  whole  of 
the  nightj  in  restless  and  joyona  impatience  for  the 
mnrow.    At  day-break  he  had  started  from  his  bed. 
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he  had  unclosed  his  shutters,  he  had  hung  over  his 
picture  nith .  a  fondness  greater,  if  possible,  than  he 
had  ever  known  before ;  Uke  a  mother,  he  felt  as  if  his 
own  partiality  was  but  a  part  of  an  univeTSal  tribute  : 
and,  as  his  aged  relative  turned  her  dim  eyes  to  the 
painting,  and,  in  her  innocent  idolatry,  rather  of  the 
artist  than  his'work,  {naised,  and  expatiated,  and  fore- 
told, his  heart  whispered — "  If  it  wring  this  wonhip 
from  ignorance,  what  will  be  the  homage  of  science?" 

He  who  first  laid  down  the  now  hacknied  maxim 
that  diffidence  is  the  companion  of  genius  knew  very 
little  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart.  IVue,  there 
may  have  been  a  few  such  instances,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  this  maxim,  as  in  most,  the  exception  made  the 
rule.  But  what  could  ever  reconcile  genius  to  its 
suff^rngs,  its  sacrifices,  its  fevered  inquietudes,  the 
intense  labour  which  can  alone  produce  what  the  shal- 
low world  deems  the  giant  offspring  of  a  momentary 
inspiration  ;  what  could  ever  reconcile  it  to  these  bat 
the  haughty  and  unqneuchable  consciouanegs  of  internal 
power ;  the  hope  which  has  the  fulness  of  certainty 
that  in  proportion  to  the  toil  is  the  reward  ;  the  san- 
guine and  impetuous  anticipation  of  glory,  which 
bursts  the  boundaries  of  time  and  space,  and  rauges 
with  a  prophet's  rapture  the  immeasurable  re^ons  of 
immortality  ?  Rob  Genius  of  its  confidence,  of  its  loity 
self-eAeem,  and  you  clip  the  wings  of  the  ea^e  :  you 
domesticate,  it  is  true,  the  wanderer  you  could  not 
hitherto  comprehend,  in  the  narrow  bounds  of  your 
household  afiections ;  you  abase  and  tame  it  more  to 
the  level  of  your  ordinary  judgments — the  walled -in 
and  petty  circumference  of  your  little  and  common- 
place moralities— but  you  take  from  it  the  power  to 
soar ;  the  hardihood  which  was  content  to  brave  the 
thunder.clond  and  build  its  eyrie  on  the  rock,  for  the 
nroud  triumph  of  rising  above  its  kind,  and  contcm- 

''ng  with  a  nearer  eye  the  majesty  of  heaven. 
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Bnt  if  somethings  of  presumption  is  a  part  of  the  very 
essence  of  genius,  in  Warner  it  was  doubly  natural,  for 
he  was  still  ia  the  heat  and  flush  of  a  design,  whose 
ddects  he  had  not  yet  had  the  leisure  to  examine  ;  and 
liis  talents,  self-taug-ht,  and  self- modelled,  had  never 
received  either  the  excitement  of  emulation  or  the  chill 
of  discouragement  trom  the  study  of  the  master-pieces 
of  his  art. 

The  painter  had  not  been  long  alone  in  his  conceal- 
ment before  he  heard  steps  ;  his  heart  beat  violently, 
the  door  opened,  and  he  saw,  through  a  small  hole 
which  be  had  purposely  made  in  the  curtain,  a  man 
with  a  benevolent  and  prepossessing  countenance, 
whom  he  instantly  recognised  as  Sir  Joihva  Ref/notds, 
enter  the  room,  accompanied  by  Talbot.  They  walked 
np  to  the  picture ;  the  painter  eiaroined  it  closely,  and 
in  perfect  silence.  "  Silence,"  thought  Warner,  "is 
the  best  homage  of  admiration  ;"  but  be  trembled  with 
impatience  to  hear  the  admiration  confirmed  by  words, 
—-those  words  came  too  soon, 

"  It  is  the  work  of  a  clever  man,  certainly,"  said  Sir 
Joshua  ;  "  but"  (terrible  monosyllable,)  "  of  one  utterly 
unskilled  in  the  grand  principles  of  his  art :  look  here, 
and  here,  and  here,  for  instance ;"  and  the  critic,  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  torture  be  infiicted,  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  work.  Oh  !  the  agony, 
the  withering  agony  of  that  moment  to  the  ambitious 
Artist! — In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  bear  up  against 
the  judgment — in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  the  voice  of  envy  which  in  those 
cold,  measured,  defining  accents,  fell  like  drops  of 
poison  upon  his  heart.  He  felt  at  once,  and  as  if  by  a 
magical  inspiration,  the  truth  of  the  verdict ;  the  scales 
of  self-detosion  fell  from  his  eyes  ;  by  a  hideous  mock- 
ery, a  kind  of  terrible  pantomime,  his  goddess  seemed 
at  a  word,  a  breath,  transformed  into  a  monster :  life. 
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which  had  been  so  lately  concentred  into  &  single  hope, 
■eemed  now,  at  once  and  for  ever,  cramped,  cuidled, 
blistered  into  a  single  disappointment. 

"  But,"  said  Talbot,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
arrest  the  criticiBma  of  the  painter,  (who,  very  de^  at 
ail  times,  was,  at  that  tiroe,  in  partjcular,  engrossed  by 
the  self-satisfaction  always  enjoyed  by  one  expatiating 
on  hia  favourite  topic), — "  but,"  said  Talbot,  in  a 
louder  roice,  "  you  own  there  is  great  genius  tn  the 

'*  Certainly,  there  is  genius,"  repUed  Sic  Joshua,  in 
a  tone  of  calm  and  complacent  good-nature.  "  But 
what  is  genius  without  culture  f  You  say  the  artist  is 
young,  yery  young ;  let  him  take  time — I  do  not  say 
let  him  attempt  a  humbler  walk,  let  him  persevere  in 
the  lolly  one  he  has  chosen,  but  let  him  first  retrace 
eyery  step  he  has  taken  ;  let  him  devote  days,  months, 
years,  to  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  immortal 
masters  of  the  divine  art,  befw^  he  attempts  (to  exhitHt, 
at  least,)  another  historical  picture.  He  has  mistaken 
altogether  the  nature  of  invention :  a  fine  invention 
is  nothing  more  than  a  fine  deviation  from,  or  enla^e- 
ment  on,  a  line  model :  imitation,  if  noble  and  general, 
ensures  the  best  hope  of  originality.  Above  all,  let 
your  young  friend,  if  he  can  afford  it,  visit  Italy. 

"  He  sAai/ afford  it,"  said  Talbot,  kindly,  "  for  he 
•hall  have  whatever  advantages  I  can  procure  him  ; 
but  you  see  the  picture  is  only  half  completed — he 
could  alter  it '." 

"  He  had  better  burn  il!"  replied  the  painter,  with 
a  gentle  smile. 

And  Talbot,  in  benevolent  despair,  hurried  his 
visitor  out  of  the  room.  He  soon  returned  to  seek 
and  console  the  artist,  but  the  artist  was  gone ;  the 
des[Hsed,  the  fatal  picture,  the  blessing  and  curse  of 
so  many  anxious  and  wasted  hours,  had  vanbhed  also 

h  its  creator.  ^v 
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Vfhtt  is  this  BDul,  then  ?  Whence 
Cune  it ! — It  does  not  seem  my  own,  and  I 
BaVB  no  self  passion  or  idenfity  I 
Some  fearful  end  muat  be 

There  never  lived  a  mortal  man,  who  bent 
His  appetJta  beyond  hia  natural  sphere. 
But  Btarred  and  died. 


On  entering  his  homei  Waraer  pushed  aaide,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  with  disrespect,  his  aged  and  kindly 
relation,  who,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  unfortunate  artist, 
stood  prepared  to  welcome  and  congratulate  his  return. 
Bearing  his  picture  in  his  arms,  he  rushed  up  stairs, 
hurried  into  his  room,  and  locked  the  door.  Hastily 
he  tore  aside  the  cloth  which  had  been  drawn  over  tl» 
picture ;  hastily  and  trembhngly  he  placed  it  upon  the 
frame  accustomed  to  support  it,  and  then,  with  a  long, 
long,  eager,  searching,  scnitiaizing  glance,  he  surveyed 
the  once  beloved  mistress  of  his  worship.  Presumption, 
vanity,  exaggerated  self-esteem,  are,  in  their  punish- 
ment, supposed  to  excite  ludicrous,  not  sympathetic, 
emotion ;  but  there  is  au  excea  of  feeling,  produced 
by  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  into  which  we  are,  in 
despite  of  ourselves,  forced  to  enter.  Even  fear,  the 
most  contemptible  of  the  passions,  becomes  trt^ic 
directly  it  becomes  an  agony. 

"  Well,  welU"  said  Waraer  at  last,  speaking  very 
nlowly,  "  it  is  over — it  was  a  pleasant  dream— but  it  is 
over — I  ought  to  be  thankfiti  for  the  lesson."  Then 
suddenly  changing  his  mood  and  tone,  he  repeated, 
"Thankful!  for  what?  that  I  am  a  wretch — a  wretch 
more  utterly  hopeless,  and  miserable,  and  abandoned 
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than  a  man  who  freights  with  alt  his  wealth,  his  chil- 
dren, his  wife,  the  hoarded  treasures  and  blessings  ot 
an  existence,  one  ship,  one  little,  frail,  worthless  ship, 
and,  standings  himself  on  the  shore,  sees  it  suddenly 
go  down !  Oh,  was  I  not  a  fool — a  right  noble  fool 
— a  vain  fool — an  arrogant  fool — a  very  essence  and  . 
concentration  of  all  things  that  make  a  tool,  to  be- 
lieve such  delicious  marvels  of  myself!  What,  man! 
— (here  his  eye  saw  in  the  opposite  glass  his  fea- 
tures, livid  and  haggard  with  disease,  and  the  ex- 
hausting feeUngs  which  preyed  within  him) — what, 
man  !  would  nothu^  serve  thee  but  to  be  a  genius — 
thee,  whom  Nature  stamped  with  her  curse  !  Dwarf- 
like  and  distorted,  mean  in  stature  and  in  hneament, 
thou  weU,  indeed,  a  glorious  beii^  to  perpetuate 
grace  and  beauty,  the  majesties  and  dreams  of  art ! 
Fame  for  thee,  indeed — ha — ha !  Glory — ha — ha !  a 
place  with  Titian,  Corregio,  Raphael — ha — ha — ha! 
0,  thrice  modest,  thrice  reasonable  fool  1  But  thif 
vile  daub;  this  disfigurement  of  canvas;  this  loathed 
and  wretched  monument  of  disgrace ;  this  notable  can- 
didate for — ha — ha — immortality  ! — this  I  have,  at 
least,  in  my  power."  And  seizing  the  picture,  he 
dashed  it  to  the  ground,  and  trampled  it  wiUi  his 
feet  upon  the  dusty  boards,  till  the  moist  colours 
presented  nothing  but  one  confused  and  dingy  stain. 

This  sight  seemed  to  recal  him  for  a  moment.  He 
paused,  lifted  up  the  picture  once  more,  and  placed  it 
on  the  table.  "  But,"  he  muttered,  "  might  not  this 
critic  be  envious  ?  am  I  sure  that  he  judged  rightly — 
fairly  ?  The  greatest  masters  have  looked  askant  and 
jealous  at  their  pupil's  works.  And  then,  how  slow, 
how  cold,  how  damned  cold,  how  indifferently  ha 
■poke ;  why,  the  very  art  should  have  warmed  him 

more.     Could  he  have No,  no,  no  ;  it  vras  true, 

it  was !  1  felt  the  conviction  thrill  through  me  like  a 
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barb — a  barb  of  searii^  uoa.  Bora  it— did  he  say — 
ay — bum  it — it  shall  be  dose  this  instant." 

And,  bastening  to  the  door.be  undid  the  bolt.  He 
staggered  back  as  he  beheld  his  old  and  nearest  snr- 
viviti^  lekttive,  the  mother  of  his  father,  seated  upon 
the  ground  beside  the  door,  and  listening  with  terror 
to  the  broken  exclamations  of  the  solitude  she  durst 
not  interrapt.  She  rose  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  as 
she  saw  him ;  and,  throwing  around  him  the  withered 
arms  which  had  nursed  his  infancy,  exclaimed,  "  My 
child  !  my  poor — poor  child !  what  has  come  to  you 
of  late  ?  you,  who  were  so  gentle,  so  mild,  so  quiet — 
you  are  no  longer  the  same — and,  oh,  my  son,  how 
iU  you  look :  your  fother  looked  so  just  before  he 
died!" 

"III!"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  fearful  gaiety,  "  IU — 
no — I  never  was  so  well — 1  have  been  in  a  dream  till 
now — but  T  have  woke  at  last.  Why,  it  is  true  that  1 
have  been  silent  and  shy,  but  I  will  be  so  no  more.  I 
will  laugh,  and  talk,  and  walk,  and  make  love,  smd 
drink  wine,  and  be  all  that  other  men  are.  Oh,  we 
will  be  so  merry.  But  stay  here,  while  I  fetch  a 
Kght.'' 

"  A  light,  my  child,  for  what  ?  " 

"  For  a  funeral !  "  shouted  Warner,  and,  rushing 
past  her,  he  descended  the  stiurs,  and  returned  almost 
in  an  instant  with  a  Ught. 

Alarmed  and  terrified,  the  poor  old  woman  had  re- 
mained motionless,  and  weeping  violendy.  Her  tears 
Warner  did  not  seem  to  notice  ;  he  pushed  her  gently 
into  the  room,  and  began  deUberately,  and  without 
uttering  a  syllable,  to  cut  the  picture  into  shreds. 

"  What  are  you  about,  my  child  ?"  cried  the  old 
woman;  "you  are  mad,  it  is  your  beautiAil  {ncture 
that  you  are  destroying !" 

Warner  did  not  reply,  bat,  going  to  the  hearth,  piled 
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U^ther,  witk  nice  and  scnipuloiu  care,  lereral  pieets 
of  paper,  and  stick,  and  matches,  into  a  sort  of  pyie; 
then,  placing  the  Bhreda  of  the  picture  npou  U,  he 
applied  the  li^t,  and  the  whole  woe  instantty  in  m 
Maze. 

"  Look,  look ! "  cried  he,  in  an  hysterical  tone, 
"  how  it  bunts,  Emdcriickles,  and  blazes !  What  mastn 
«Ter  equalled  it  now  ? — no  fault  now  in  those  colouis — 
no  faJae  tints  in  that  light  and  shade  !  See  how  that 
flame  darts  up  and  soars ! — that  flame  is  my  spiiit ! 
Look — is  it  not  restless? — does  it  not  aspire  foravdy  ? 
— why,  all  its  brother  flames  are  groTellers  to  it !— and 
now — ^why  don't  you  look  ! — it  ^t^-s — fedes— droops 
— and- — ha — ha — ha ! — poor  idler,  Ae  tad  is  consumed 
— and — it  is  darkness ! " 

As  Warner  uttered  these  words  his  eyes  reeled  ;  the 
room  swam  before  him ;  the  escitement  of  his  feeble 
frame  had  reached  its  htg'hest  pitch ;  the  disease  of 
many  weeks  had  attained  its  crisis  ;  and,  tottering  bock 
a  few  paces,  he  fell  upon  the  floor,  the  Tictim  of  a  de- 
lirious and  raging  fever. 

But  it  was  not  thus  that  the  young  artist  was  to  die. 
He  was  reserved  for  a  death,  that,  like  his  real  nature, 
had  in  it  more  of  gentleness  and  poesy.  He  recovered  by 
■low  d^rees,  and  his  mind,  almost  in  despite  of  himself, 
ifltumed  to  that  profession  from  which  it  was  irapoasi- 
ble  to  divert  the  thoug;hts  and  musings  of  many  years. 
Not  that  he  resumed  the  pencil  and  the  easel :  on  the 
contrary,  he  could  not  endure  them  in  his  sight :  they 
appeared,  to  a  mind  festered  and  sore,  like  a  memorial 
and  monument  of  shame.  But  he  nursed  withiu  him 
a  strong  and  ardent  desire  to  become  a  pilgrim  to  that 
beautiful  land  of  which  he  had  so  ottea  dreamt,  and 
which  the  innocent  destroyer  of  his  peace  had  pointed 
out  as  the  theatre  of  inspiration,  and  the  nursery  of 
future  fane. 
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Thephysicwps  vfho,  at  Talbot's  iagtigiUioii,  ajtte^de^ 
him,  looked  at  his  tiectic  cheek  an^ponauaipti^  ^^foit, 
and  readily  flatteied  his  desire;  and  Talbot^  do  less 
interested  in  Warner's  behalf  on  his  own  account, 
than  bound  by  his  promise  to  Clarence,  generou^y 
extended  to  the  Artist  that  bounty  which  is  the  most 
precious  prerc^tive  of  the  rich.  Notwithstanding  her 
extreme  age,  his  grandmotiier  insisted  upon  attending 
him  :  there  is  in  the  heart  of  woman  so  deep  a  well  of 
love,  that  no  age  can  freeze  it.  They  made  the  voyage : 
they  reached  the  shore  of  the  myrtle  and  the  vine,  and 
entered  the  imperial  city.  The  air  of  Rome  seemed  at 
first  to  operate  favourably  upon  the  health  of  the  Eng- 
lish Artist.  His  strength  appeared  to  increase,  hb 
ajarit  to  expand  ;  and,  though  he  had  relapsed  into 
more  than  his  original  silence  and  reserve,  he  resumed, 
with  apparent  energy,  the  labours  of  the  easel :  bo  that 
they  who  looked  no  deeper  than  the  surface  might 
have  imagined  the  scar  healed,  and  the  real  founda- 
dation  of  future  excellence  begun. 

But  while  Warner  most  humbled  himself  before  the 
gods  of  the  pictured  world  ;  while  the  true  principles 
of  the  mighty  art  opened  in  their  fullest  glory  on  his 
soul;  precisely,  at  this  very  moment,  shame  and  des- 
pondency were  most  bitter  at  his  heart ;  and  while  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  painter  kindled,  the  ambition  of  the 
man  despaired.  But  still  he  went  on,  transfusing  into 
his  canvas  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  the  Italian 
school ;  still,  though  he  felt  palpably  within  him  the 
creeping  advance  of  the  deadliest  and  surest  enemy  to 
&me,  he  pursued,  with  an  unwearied  ardour,  the  me- 
chanical completion  of  his  task;  still,  the  morning 
found  him  bending  before  the  easel,  and  the  night 
brought  to  his  solitary  couch  meditation,  rather  than 
deep.  The  fire,  the  irritability  which  he  had  evinced 
befinre  his  ilhtess,  had  VEmished,  and  the  original  sweet- 
B  2  '-'■' 
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ueu  of  hU  temper  had  returned ;  he  uttered  no  com- 
plaint, he  dwelt  upon  no  anticipation  of  success,  hop« 
tmd  regret  seemed  equally  dead  within  hira;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  caught  the  fond,  glad  eyes  of  his  aged 
attendant  that  his  own  filled  with  tears,  or  that  the 
serenity  of  his  brow  darkened  into  sadness. 

This  went  on  for  some  months ;  till  one  evening  ihey 
found  the  painter  by  his  window,  seated  opposite  to  an 
unfinished  picture ;  the  pencil  was  still  in  his  hand  :  the 
quiet  of  settled  thought  was  still  upon  his  countenance  i 
the  soft  breeze  of  a  southern  twilight  waved  the  hair 
livingly  from  his  forehead — the  earliest  star  of  a  souths 
ern  sky  lent  to  his  cheek  something  of  that  subdued 
lustre  which,  when  enthusiasm  touched  it,  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  wear;  but  these  were  only  the  mockeries 
of  life :  life  itself  was  no  more  !  In  the  divine  land 
which  he  had  so  yearned  to  tread — in  the  consecrated 
city  where  the  majesty  of  his  sublime  art  reigned  as  on 
a  tlirone — in  the  purple  air  in  which  poesy  and  inspi- 
ration mingled  with  the  common  breath  and  atmos- 
phere of  lite — his  restless  and  unworldly  spirit  sighed 
itself  away;  and  the  heart,  which  in  silence  and  con- 
cealment had  been  long  breaking,  broke  at  last ! 

There  are  two  tombs  close  to  each  other  in  the  stran- 
ger's burial-place  at  Rome  :  they  cover  those  for  whom 
life,  unequally  long,  terminated  in  the  same  month. 
The  one  is  of  a  woman,  bowed  with  the  burthen  of 
many  years ;  the  other  dulcens  over  the  humble  duit 
of  the  ambitious  Artist. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

Think  upon  ray  grief. 
And  oa  (ht  justice  of  atj  flying  hence, 
To  keep  me  from  &  most  unholy  match. 


"  But  are  you  quite  sure,"  said  General  St.  Leger,  a 
tall,  disagreeable  looking  man,  with  a  tace  like  the  bed 
on  which  "  great  Villiers  died,"  viz. 

Where  tavdry  yellow  sDoTe  with  diity  red  j 
— "  are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  case?" 

"  Sure !"  cried  Miss  Diana  St,  Leger,  a  lady  of 
about  fifty-five,  with  a  pale,  sbiivelled  lace,  savage 
black  eyes,  and  a  magnificent  ruby  crescent  set  in  a 
ptuple  head-gear,  which  forcibly  resembled  her  unto 
Shakspeare's  description  of  Adversity,  for  she, 
Like  the  toad,  ugly  uid  veaemouf, 
JFore  yet  a,  precious  jewel  in  hei  bead ; 

— "  sure,  General!  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  They 
were  standing  together  in  the  copse,  at  half-paat  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  when  1,  who  had  long  had  my  sub- 
picioQs,  crept  up,  and  saw  and  overheard  them ;  and 
ike  fellow— -(oh,  Algernon  Mordaunt,  that  ever  thou 
■houldst  be  called  Jellow ,')— held  her  hand  and  kissed 
it  every  moment,  Nobody  ever  kissed  my  hand,  General 
St.  Leger,  at  half-past  nine  at  night." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  quoth  Gienerat  St.  Leger. 

"  And,  by  and  by,  she  said  something  to  him  about 
us,  but  the  girl  spoke  so  low  that  I  did  not  hear;  but 
he  answered,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  even  you  to 
have  heard,  deaf  as  you  are,  General." — ("  1  am  not 
deaf,  damn  you!"  growled  the  general,  par  parenthiie.) 
— "  He  said, '  let  them  go  back  to  theu:  slaves ;  I  can- 
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not  bear  that  you  should  any  longer  be  the  victim  of 
their  brutaUlg.'  Do  yoa  hear  that,  General?  Aod 
then  he  called  me — im.  Miss  Diana  St.  L^r,  an  old 
hag !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!  that  waa  too  bad,"  cried  the  general, 
sinking  back  into  his  chair. 

"  And  ytm  a  tyrannical  plebeian." 

"  Damn  the  rascal  I"  shouted  General  St.  L^er, 
springing  up  in  spite  of  his  gout;  "we  must  putastop 
to  this  :  we  must  trounce  the  jade,  my  love  1" 

"  Yes,  ray  dear  brother,  we  must.  To  call  you  » 
tyrannical  plebeian  f' — 

"  And  you  an  old  hag,  my  dear  !  Shall  we  lock  her 
up,  or  starve  her  V 

"  No,  General,  something  better  than  that." 

"  What,  my  love  ?  flog  her !" 

"  She's  too  old  foi  that,  brother ;  we'll  marry  her !" 

"  Mcirry  her  I" 

"Yes,  to  Mr.GInmfbrd;  you  know  that  he  has  asked 
her  BCferai  times." 

"  But  she  cannot  bear  him." 

"  We'll  make  her  bear  hita.  General  St.  Leger." 

"  But  if  she  marries,  I  shall  have  nobody  to  nutve 
me  when  I  have  the  gout." 

"  Yes,  broUier  :  I  know  of  a  nice  little  giri,  Martha 
Richardson,  your  second  cousin's  youngest  daughter; 
you  knov  he  has  fourteen  children,  and  yon  may  hava 
them  all,  one  after  another,  if  yoa  like." 

"  Very  true,  Diana — let  the  jade  mairy  Mr.  Ghun- 
ford." 

"  She  shall,"  said  the  sister;  "  and  I'll  go  about  it 
Uiis  very  moment :  meantime  I'll  take  care  that  sbc 
does  not  see  her  lover  any  more." 

About  three  weeks  after  this  canrersadon,  Mordmnt, 
who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  see  Isabel,  who  had 
not  even  heard  from  her,  whose  letters  had  been  ra- 


tunied  to  him  unopened,  and  who,  contettuently,  wu 
in  deapair,  received  the  fiillowiug  note : 

"  Thii  is  tiie  first  titne  I  have  been  able  to  write  to 
ftm,  at  least  to  get  my  letter  conveyed :  it  ia  a  atrange 
meaaenger  that  I  have  employed,  but  I  h^pened  for- 
merly to  make  hia  acquaintance,  and  accidentally 
aeeing  him  to-day,  the  extremity  of  the  caae  induced 
me  to  give  him  a  oommigoion  which  I  could  trust  to 
no  one  elie.  A^mon,  are  not  the  above  sentencei 
written  with  admirable  calmness  ?  are  they  not  very 
explaaiUory,  very  consistent,  very  cool  ?  and  yet  do 
yon  know  that  I  firmly  believe  I  am  going  mad.  My 
l»ain  turns  round  and  round,  and  my  hand  bums  so 
that  I  almost  think  that,  like  our  old  nurse's  stories  of 
the  fiend,  it  will  scorch  the  paper  as  1  write.  And  I 
see  atrange  faces  in  my  sleep,  and  in  my  waking,  all 
mocking  at  me,  and  they  torture  and  hannt  me  j  and 
when  I  look  at  those  ^es,  I  see  no  human  identing, 
no !  though  I  weep  and  throw  myself  on  my  knees, 
and  implore  them  to  save  me.  '  Algernon,  my  only  hope 
is  in  you.  You  know  that  I  have  always  hitherto  re* 
fiued  to  ruin  you ;  and  even  now,  though  I  implore 
yon  to  deUver  me,  I  will  not  be  so  selfish  as — as— I 
know  not  what  f  write,  but  I  will  not  be  your  wife, 
Alguuon,  that  is  too  noble,  too  high  a  lot  for  me;  I 
will  be  your  servant,  your  slave,  any  thing,  any  thing, 
bntnotAi« — oh,God — notAuwife!  No!  ifthey drag 
me  to  church,  it  shall  be  to  my  grave,  not  my  bridals. 
"  Isabel  St.  Leoeh." 

When  Mordaunt  had  read  this  lett»,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  incoherence,  hia  fears  readily  explained,  he  rose 
hastily,  his  eye  rested  upon  a  sober-looking  man,  clad 
tn  brown.     The  proud  love  no  spectators  to  their  emo- 
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"  Who  are  70U,  sir?"  said  Algernon,  quickly. 

"  Morris  Brown,"  replied  the  stranger,  coolly  and 
civilly.  "  Brought  that  letter  to  you,  sir ;  shall  be 
very  happy  to  serve  you  with  any  thing  else ;  just  fitted 
out  a  young  gentlentan  as  ambassador,  a  nephew  to 
Mrs.  Minden — very  old  friend  of  mine.  Beautiful  slabs 
you  have  here,  sir,  but  they  want  a  few  ntck'nacks ; 
shall  be  most  happy  to  supply  you  ;  got  a  lovely  little 
ape,  sir,  stufied  by  the  late  Lady  Waddilove ;  it  would 
look  charming  with  this  old  fashioned  carving:  give 
the  room  quite  the  air  of  a  museum?" 

"  And  so,"  said  Moidannt,  for  whose  ear  the  elo- 
queuce  of  Mr.  Brown  contained  only  one  sentence, 
"  and  so  you  brought  this  note,  and  will  take  back 
my  answer?" 

"Yes,  sir;  anythmg  to  keep  up  &niily  conn^ons 
— I  knew  a  lady  Morden  very  well — very  well  indeed, 
sir — a  relation  of  yours,  I  presume,  by  the  similarity  of 
the  name ;  made  her  many  valuable  presents ;  shall 
be  most  happy  to  do  the  same  to  you,  when  you  ar« 
married,  sir.  You  will  refurnish  the  house,  I  suppose  ? 
Let  me  see — fine  proportions  to  this  room,  sir — about 
thirty-six  feet,  by  twenty-eight ;  I'Udothethingtwenty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  trade ;  and  touching  the 
lovely  little — " 

"  Here,"  interrupted  Mordaunt,  "  you  will  take  back 
this  note,  and  be  sure  that  Miss  Isabel  St.  Leger  has  it 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  here,  my  fHend,  oUige  me  bf 
accepting  this  trifle — a  trifle  indeed  compared  witk 
mygratitude,  if  this  note  reaches  its  destination  safely." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr,  Brown,  looking  with  surprise 
at  the  gift,  which  be  held  with  do  unwilling  hand,  "  I 
am  sure,  sir,  that  you  are  very  generous,  and  strongly, 
remind  me  of  your  relation.  Lady  Morden ;  and  if  you 
would  like  the  lovely  little  ape  as  a  present — I  mean 
mtlf  a  present — you  shall  have  it,  Mr.  MoidaunC" 
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Bat  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  left  the  room,  and  tlie  Mber 
Morris,  looking  round,  and  cooling  ia  his  generositjr, 
•aid  to  himBelf,  "It  is  well  he  did  not  heai  me,  how- 
ever;  but  I  hope  he  will  marry  the  nice  young  lady, 
fijT  I  love  doing  a  kindness.  This  house  must  be  re- 
fiinushed  —  no  lady  will  like  these  old  -  fashioned 
chairs." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Sqniie  uid  fool  mw  &e  same  thuig  hete. 

Id  such  a  n^ht 
I>id  Jesuca  atesl  from  the  wealcby  Jer, 
And,  with  an  unthrift  love,  did  run  [lom  Venice. 


The  persecutions  which  Isabel  had  unde^one  had 
indeed  preyed  upon  her  reason  as  well  as  her  health ; 
and,  in  her  hritt  intervals  of  respite  from  the  rage  of 
the  uncle,  the  insults  of  the  aunt,  and,  worse  than  all, 
the  addresses  of  the  intended  bridegroom,  her  mind, 
■hocked  and  unhinged,  reverted  with  such  intensity  to 
the  Bufferings  she  endured  as  to  give  her  musings  the 
character  of  insanity.  It  was  in  one  of  these  moments 
that  she  had  written  to  Mordaunt ;  and  I  verily  believe 
that  had  the  contest  continued  much  longer  the  rea- 
son of  the  unfortunate  and  persecuted  girl  would  have 
totally  deserted  her. 

She  was  a  person  of  acute,  and  even  poignant,  sensi- 
bilities, and  these  the  imperfect  nature  of  her  educa- 
tion had  but  little  served  to  guide  or  to  correct ;  but 
as  her  habits  were  pure  and  good,  the  impulses  which 
spring  from  habit  were  also  sinless  and  exalted,  and,  if 
tfaey  erred,  "  they  leant  on  virtue's  side,"  and  partook 
rdther  of  a  romantic  and  excessive  gen^vsity  than  of 
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tlM  W6«kneu  of  vonon  t««d  or  the  lelfiahnew  of  pEUMon. 
All  the  takay  and  debasement  of  ber  equiyocttl  and 
depeadafit  sitnatioB  had  not  been  able  to  drive  bcc  kito 
complisnce  mth  Mordauitt's  paaNonate  and  urgent 
prayers ;  and  her  heart  was  proof  even  to  the  doquence 
of  lore,  when  that  eloquence  pointed  towards  the 
worldly  injury  and  depreciation  of  her  lover  :  but  this 
new  persecution  was  utterly  unforeseen  in  its  nature, 
and  intolerable  from  its  cause.  To  marry  another — 
to  be  torn  for  ever  from  one  in  whom  her  whole  heart 
was  wrapped — to  be  forced  not  only  to  forego  his  love 
but  to  feel  that  the  very  thought  of  him  was  a  crime  ; 
all  Uiis,  backed  by  the  vehement  and  galling  insults  of 
her  relations,  and  the  sullen  and  unmoved  meanness 
of  her  intended  bridegroom,  who  answered  her  caadour 
and  confession  witb  a  stubborn  tndigerence  and  an  uit- 
altered  address,  made  a  load  of  evil  which  could  nei- 
ther be  borne  with  reMgnation  nor  contemplated  with 
patience ;  yet,  even  amidst  all  the  bittemesB  of  her 
soul,  and  the  incoherent  desperation  in  which  her  tet- 
ter to  Mordaunt  had  been  penned,  she  felt  a  swt  of 
confused  resolution  that  he  should  not  be  the  sacrifice. 
In  extreme  youth,  dnd  still  preserving  more  than 
childish  innocence,  she  did  not  exactly  perceive  the 
nature  of  her  trust  in  Mordaunt ;  nor  the  consequences 
of  auy  other  tie  with  him  than  the  sacred  one  of  mar* 
riage;  but  she  had  read  and  heard  of  women,  in  their 
noble  and  fond  devotedness,  sacrificing  all  for  love, 
and  she  bad  internally  resolved  that  she  would  swell 
their  number,  rather  than  cost  him  a  single  loss  or 
deprivation.  To  sacrifice  for  Algernon  Mordaunt — 
what  happiness,  what  pride  in  the  thought !  and  that 
thought  reconciled  her  to  the  letter  she  wrote,  and  the 
prayer  which  it  contained.  Poor  girl !  little  did  she 
conceive  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  sacrifice, 
that  self-devotion,  would  have  hew  the  greatest  ciinw 
she  could  commit  \  '-''' 
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her  two  retotkms,  for  they  seldotn  trwtetf  her  out  of 
tfaehr  sight,  whdn  Mr.  Olamfbtd  was  aimouiieed.  Now, 
Mr.  George  Gtuntford  wns  a  Catttttty  gtaHemia,  of 
what  might  be  termed  a  third-rate  fetnily  ht  the  Cdaaty  r 
he  possessed  about  tWel?e  hundred  a  fear,  to  say 
BOlhing  of  the  odd  pounds,  shilfings,  and  peuM,  which, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  such  conteittpt  in  his  me- 
mory or  estimation ;  was  of  a  race  which  could  date  as 
high  asCharltis  the  S«coiid ;  had  been  educated  at 
a  country  School  with  sixty  others,  chiefly  inferior  to 
himself  in  rank ;  and  had  receired  the  last  finish  at  a 
rery  small  hall  at  Oxford.  In  addition  to  these  ad- 
vantages, he  had  been  indebted  to  nature  fbr  a  person 
five  feet  tight  inches  high,  atld  stout  in  proportion  ; 
for  hair  very  short,  very  straight,  and  of  a  red  hue, 
which  even  through  powder  cast  oat  a  mellow  glow : 
for  an  obstinate  do^ed  sort  of  nose,  beginning  in  snub, 
and  ending  in  bottle ;  for  cdid,  smcdl,  grey  eyes,  a  very 
■mall  mau&,  pinched  up  and  avaricious,  Uke  a  carp's, 
or  a  Waistcoat  button-hole;  and  very  large,  very 
freckled,  yet  rather  white  hands,  the  naib  of  which 
were  punctiliously  cut  into  a  point  every  other  day, 
(Friday-^ie»  ine— excepted,)  with  a  piur  of  sciaaore 
which  Mr.  Glamford  often  boasted  had  been  in  his 
possession  unce  his  eighth  year  ;  viz,  for  about  thirty- 
two  Intimate  revolutions  of  the  sun. 

He  was  Dtie  of  those  persons  who  are  equally  close 
and  adventurous ;  who  love  the  Mat  of  a  Uttle  specu- 
lation, but  tftke  exceeding  good  care  that  it  should 
be,  in  their  own  gracefill  phrase,  "  on  the  safe  side  of 
the  hedge."  In  pursuance  of  this  characteristic  of 
mind,  he  had  resolved  to  fall  in  l6ve  with  Miss  Isabel 
St.  L^r ;  for  she  being  very  dependent,  he  could 
boast  to  her  of  his  disinterestedness,  and  hope  that  she 
would  be  economical  through  a  principle  of  gratitude : 
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&nd  being  the  nearest  reladon  to  the  opulent  General 
St.  Leger,  and  his  unmarried  sister,  there  seemed  to  be 
every  rational  probability  of  her  inheriUi^  the  bulk  of 
their  fortunes.  Upon  these  hints  of  prudence  spake 
Mr,  George  Glumford. 

Now,  when  Isabel,  partly  in  het  ii^ennous  irankness, 
partly  from  the  passionate  prompting  of  her  despair, 
revealed  to  him  her  attachment  to  another,  and  her 
resolution  never,  with  her  own  consent,  to  become  htSr 
it  seemed  to  the  alow,  but  not  uncalculating,  mind  of 
Mr.  Glumford  not  by  any  means  desirable  that  he 
should  forego  his  present  intentions,  but  by  all  means 
desirable  that  he  should  make  this  reluctance  of  Isabel's 
an  excuse  for  sounding  the  intentions  and  increasing 
the  posthumous  hberality  of  the  East  Indian  and  his 
sister. 

"  The  girl  is  of  my  nearest  blood,"  said  the  major- 
general,  "  and  if  I  don't  leave  my  fortune  to  her,  who 
the  devil  should  I  leave  it  to,  sir  ?"  and  so  saying,  the 
speaker,  who  was  in  a  fell  paroxysm  of  the  gout,  looked 
so  fiercely  at  the  hinting  wooer,  that  Mr.  George 
Glumford,  who  was  no  Achilles,  was  somewhat  fright- 
ened, and  thought  it  expedient  to  hint  no  more. 

"  My  brother,"  said  Miss  Diana,  "  is  so  odd ;  but 
he  is  the  most  generous  of  men  :  besides,  the  gul  has 
claims  upon  him." 

Upon  these  speeches  Mr.  Glumford  thought  himself 
secure,  and  inly  resolvii^  to  punish  the  fool  for  her 
sulklness  and  bad  taste,  as  soon  as  he  lawfully  could, 
he  continued  bis  daily  visits,  and  told  his  sporting  ac- 
quaintance that  his  time  was  coming. 

Revenotu  H  not  mtmtotu,  forgive  this  preUminary  detail, 
and  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Glumford  himself,  whom  we 
left  at  the  door,  pulhng  and  fiimbling  at  the  glove 
which  covered  his  right  band,  in  order  to  present  the 
naked  palm  to  Miss  Diana  St.  L^er.    After  this  act 
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was  performed,  he  approached  Isabel,  and  drawing  hia 
chair  near  to  her,  proceeded  to  converse  with  her  aa 
the  Ogre  did  with  Puss  in  Boots ;  viz.  "  as  civilly  ai 
an  Ogre  could  do." 

This  penance  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  the  door 
was  again  opened,  and  Mr.  Morris  Brown  presented 
himself  to  the  conclave. 

"  Your  servant.  General ;  your  servant.  Madam,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  coming  back  again.  Madam,  because 
I  foi^ot  to  show  you  some  very  fine  silks,  the  most 
extraordinary  bargain  in  the  world — quite  presents  ; 
and  I  have  a  Shire  bowt  here,  a  superb  article,  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  late  Lady  Waddilove." 

Now  Mr.  Brown  was  a  very  old  aquaintance  of 
Miss  Diana  St.  Leger,  for  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
old  maids  with  whom  our  fair  readers  are  no  doubt 
acquainted,  who  join  to  a  great  love  of  expense  a  great 
love  of  barring,  and  who  never  purchase  at  the  regular 
place  if  they  can  find  any  irregular  vendor.  They  are 
great  friends  of  Jews  and  itinerants,  hand-in-glove  with 
smugglers.  Ladies  Bountiful  to  pedlars,  are  diligent 
readers  of  puffs  and  advertisements,  and  eternal 
haunters  of  sales  and  auctions.  Of  this  class  was 
Miss  Diana  a  most  prominent  individual ;  judge,  then, 
how  acceptable  to  her  was  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Brown.  That  indefatigable  merchant  of  miscellanies 
had,  indeed,  at  a  time  when  brokers  were  perhaps  ra- 
ther more  rare  and  respectable  than  now,  a  numerous 
country  acquaintance,  and  thrice  a  year  he  performed 
a  sort  of  circuit  to  all  his  customers  and  connectionii ; 
hence  his  visit  to  St.  Leger  House,  and  hence  Isabel's 
opportunity  of  conveying  her  epistle. 

"Pray,"  said  Mr.  Glumford,  who  had  heard  much 
of  Mr.  Brown's  '  presents'  from  Miss  Diana — "  pray, 
don't  you  fiimish  rooms,  and  thitiffs  of  that  sort  ?"  (a 
very  favourite  phrase  of  the  intellectual  speaker.) 
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"  Certsuol^,  sir,  certAinly,  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
■ibU." 

"Oh!  veiy  well,  I  sfaaU  want  some  rooms  funushed 
■oon;  a  bed-room,  and  a  dreasing-room ;  and  things 
of  that  BOit,  you  know.  And  so— perhaps  you  may 
have  somcthuig  in  your  box  that  will  suit  me,  gloves, 
or  handkercbie&,  or  shirts,  or  things  of  that  sort." 

"  Yea,  sir,  every  thing,  I  sell  every  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  opening  his  box. — "  I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Isabel, 
I  have  dropt  my  handlceichief  by  your  chair ;  allow  me 
to  stoop,"  and  Mi.  Brown,  stooping  under  the  table, 
managed  to  effect  his  purpose ;  unseen  by  the  rest,  a 
note  was  slipped  into  Isabel's  hand,  and,  under  pretence 
of  stooping  too,  she  managed  to  secure  the  treasure. 
Love  need  well  be  honest  if,  even  when  it  is  most  true, 
it  leads  us  into  so  much  tha,t  is  false  ! 

Mr.  Brown's  box  was  now  unfolded  before  the  eyes 
of  the  crafty  Mr.  Glumford,  who,  having  selected  three 
pair  of  gloves,  offered  the  exact  half  of  the  sum  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  Brown  Ufled  up  his  hands  and  eyes. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  imperturbable  Glumford,  "  that 
if  you  let  me  have  them  for  that,  and  they  last  me  well, 
and  don't  come  unsown,  and  stand  cleaning,  you'll 
have  my  custom  in  iurnisbmg  the  house,  and  rooms, 
and — things  of  that  sort." 

Struck  with  the  grandeur  of  this  opening,  IVIr.  Brown 
yielded,  and  the  gloves  were  bought. 

"  The  fool !"  thought  the  noble  George,  laughmg 
in  his  sleeve,  "as  if  1  should  ever  fiimish  the  house 
from  his  box !" 

Strange  that  some  men  should  be  proud  of  being 
mean. 

The  moment  Isabel  escaped  to  dress  for  dinner,  she 
opeoed  her  lover's  note.     It  was  as  follows : 
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"Be  at  the  ntom,  your  retreat,  at  nine  this  evening. 
Let  the  window  be  left  unclosed.  Precisdy  at  that 
hoBT  I  will  be  with  you.  1  shall  have  every  thing  in 
readiness  for  yonr  flight.  Be  sure,  dearest  Isabel,  that 
nothing  jKevcnts  yoor  meetaig  me  there,  even  if  all 
your  house  follow  w  attend  you.  I  will  bear  you  liom 
alL  Oh,  Isidwl !  in  spite  of  the  mystery  and  wretched- 
ness of  your  letter,  {  feel  too  happy,  too  bleU  at  the 
thought  that  out  fates  will  be  at  length  united,  and 
that  the  union  is  at  hand.    Bemeaiber  nine. 

"  A.  M." 

Love  is  a  feeling  which  has  so  little  to  do  with  the 
world,  a  patiion  bo  little  regulated  by  the  known  laws 
of  our  more  steady  and  settled  emotions,  that  the 
thoughts  which  it  produces  are  always  more  or  less 
connected  with  exaggeration  and  romance.  To  the 
secret  spirit  of  Kiterprise  which,  however  chilled  by 
his  pursuits  and  babib,  still  burned  within  Mordaunt's 
breast,  there  was  a  wild  pleasure  in  the  thought  of 
bearing  off  his  mistress  and  his  bride  from  the  very 
home  and  hold  of  her  false  friends  and  real  foes ;  while 
in  the  contradictions  of  the  same  passion,  Isabel,  so  far 
from  esultbg  at  her  approaching  escape,  trembled  at 
her  danger,  and  blushed  for  her  temerity ;  and  the  fear 
and  the  modesty  of  womau  almost  triumphed  over  her 
brief  ene^  and  fluctuating  resolve. 
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We  haate — &t  choaen  uid  the  lorel^  brinj^ng ; 

Love  ilUl  gOBi  with  hei  from  hn  pUce  of  biitb! 
Deep,  uleat  jof ,  •rithin  her  eool  it  ■priaging, 

Though  ID  hai  gUnce  the  light  no  more  u  mirth. 

"  Damn  it !"  said  the  genercL 
"  The  vile  creature !"  cried  Miss  Diana.  1 1 
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"  I  don't  understand  things  of  that  sort,"  ejaculated 
the  bewildered  Mr.  Glumford. 

"  She  has  certainly  gone,"  .said  the  Taliant  general. 

"  Certainly  I"  granted  Miss  Diana. 

"  Gone !"  echoed  the  bridegroom,     not  to  be  ? 

And  she  was  gone !  never  did  more  loving  and  ten- 
der heart  forsake  all,  and  cling  to  a  more  byal  and 
generous  uatme.  The  skies  vete  darkened  with 
clouds. 

And  the  dim  iltn  rnihtd  through  them  rare  and  &it ; 
and  the  winds  wailed  with  a  loud  and  ominous  voice ; 
and  the  moon  came  forth,  with  a  faint  and  sickly  smile, 
from  her  charaber  in  the  mist,  and  then  shrunk  back, 
and  'was  seen  no  more ;  but  neither  omen  nor  fear 
was  upon  Mordaunt's  breast,  as  it  swelled  beneath  the 
dark  locks  of  Isabel,  which  were  pressed  against  it. 

As  Faith  clings  the  more  to  the  cross  of  hfe,  while 
the  wastes  deepen  around  her  steps,  and  the  adders 
creep  forth  upon  her  path,  so  love  clasps  that  which 
is  its  hope  and  comfort  the  closer,  for  the  desert  which 
encompasseth,  and  the  dangers  which  harass  its  way. 

They  had  fled  to  London,  and  Isabel  had  been  pla- 
ced with  a  very  distant,  and  very  poor,  though  very 
high-bom  relative  of  Algernon,  till  the  necessary  pre- 
liminariea  could  be  passed,  and  the  final  bond  knit. 
— Yet  still  the  generous  Isabel  would  have  refused 
— despite  the  injury  to  her  own  fame,  to  have  ratified 
an  union  which  filled  her  with  gloomy  presentiments  for 
Mordaunt's  fete ;  and  still  Mordaunt  by  little  and  bt- 
tle  broke  down  her  tender  scruples  and  self-immolating 
resolves,  and  ceased  not  bis  eloquence  and  his  suit  till 
the  day  of  his  nuptials  was  set  and  come. 

The  mommg  rose  bright  and  clear — the  autumn  wai 

drawing  towards  its  close,  and  seemed  willing  to  leave 

its  last  remembrance  tinged  with  the  warmth  and  soft- 

aess  of  its  parent  summer,  rather  than  with  the  stem 

oom  and  severity  of  its  chilhng  successor. 
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And  they  stood  beside  the  altar,  and  tlieir  ittWiwen 
exchanged.  A  slight  tremor  came  over  Algemon'a 
frame,  a  dight  shade  darkened  hii  coantenance ;  for 
even  in  that  bridal  hour  an  icy  and  thrilling  forebo- 
ding curdled  to  his  heart;  it  passed — the  ceremony 
was  over,  and  Mordaunt  boie  his  Uushing  and  weeping 
bride  from  the  church.  His  carriage  was  in  attendance ; 
for,  not  knowing  how  long  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
might  be  his,  he  was  impatient  to  return  to  it.  The 
old  Countess  D'Arcy,  Mordaunt's  relation,  with  whom 
Isabel  had  been  staying,  called  them  back  to  bless 
them ;  for,  even  through  the  coldness  of  old  age,  she 
was  touched  by  the  singularity  of  their  love,  and  af- 
fected by  their  nobleness  of  heart.  She  laid  her  wan 
and  shrivelled  hand  upon  each,  as  she  bade  them  fare- 
well, and  each  shrunk  back  involuntarily,  for  the  cold 
and  light  touch  seemed  like  the  fingers  of  the  dead. 

Fearful  indeed  is  the  vicinity  of  death  and  Ufe — the 
bridal  chamber  and  the  charnel.  That  night  the  old 
woman  died.  It  appeared  as  if  Fate  had  set  its  seal 
upon  the  nnioQ  it  had  so  long  forbidden,  and  had 
fforen  a  dark  thread  even  in  the  marriage  bond.  At 
least,  it  tore  from  two  hearts,  over  which  the  clqud  and 
the  blast  lay  couched  in  a  "  grim  repose,"  the  lastshel- 
ter,  which,  however  frail  and  distant,  seemed  left  to 
them  upon  the  inhospitable  earth  I 
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Live  while  ye  may,  iret  happy  pair :  enjoy 
Short  pleasuiea,  for  long  woei  ue  to  mcceed. 

The  aaturaa  and  the  winter  passed  away ;  Mordaunt's 
relation  continued  implacable.  Algernon  grieved  for 
this,  independent  of  worldly  circumstancct ;  for,  thongU 
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lie  had  uldom  seen  tha.t  rebuion,  jet  Iw  lored  him  for 
fomer  kindnesi — nther  promiied,  to  ba  sure,  thut  yU 
•bewn — with  the  natiinl  warmth  of  an  affectioo  wUd 
has  but  few  objects.  However,  the  old  gentleman,  (a 
Tery  short,  very  fat  person — very  abort,  and  very  ht 
peoi^,  when  they  are  suriy,  are  the  devil  and  tdl ;  for 
the  humours  of  their  uuud,  like  thoie  of  their  body, 
have  something  corrupt  and  unpurgeable  in  them)— 
wrote  bun  oae  bluff,  contemptuous  letter,  in  a  witty 
■train — for  he  was  a  bit  of  a  hnmouiiBt— disowned  hit 
cmmection,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  died,  and  left 
all  his  fOTtane  to  die  very  Mr.  Vavasoor  who  waa  at 
law  with  Mordannt,  and  for  whom  he  had  always 
openly  expressed  the  strongest  pereonal  dislike— spite 
to  one  relation  is  a  marvetkiaB  tie  to  another.  Mean- 
while the  law-suit  went  on  less  slowly  than  law-suits 
usually  do,  and  the  final  decision  was  very  speedfly  to 
be  given. 

We  said  the  autumn  and  the  winter  were  gone ;  and 
it  was  in  one  of  those  latter  days  in  March,  when,  fike 
a  hoydfli  girl  subsiding  into  dawning  womanhood,  the 
rude  weather  mellows  into  a  softer  and  tenderer  month, 
that,  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  over-ehadowed  by  many 
a  brake  and  tree,  tiom  which  the  young  blossoms  sent 
"  a  message  from  the  spring,"  sate  two  penons. 

"  1  know  not,  dearest  Algernon,"  said  one,  who  waa 
a  female,  "  if  this  is  not  almost  the  sweetest  month  in 
the  year,  because  it  is  the  month  of  Hope." 

"  Ay,  Isabel ;  aad  they  did  it  wron|;  who  called  it 
harsh,  and  dedicated  it  to  Mars.  I  exult  even  in  the 
iresh  winds  which  hardier  frames  than  mine  shrink 
from,  and  1  love  feeling  their  wild  breath  fan  my  cheek 
as  I  ride  against  it.  I  remember,"  continued  Algernon, 
musingly,  "  that  on  this  very  day  thiee  years  ago,  I 
was  travelling  through  Germany,  alone  and  on  horse- 
back, and  1  stood,  not  far  from  Ens,  on  the  banka  of 
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the  Danube;  thewaten  of  the  river  were  disturbed 
and  fierce,  and  thewinda  came  lond  and  angry  against 
my  face,  dashing  the  apray  of  the  waves  upon  me,  and 
filUug-  my  spirit  with  a  buoyant  and  glad  delight ;  and 
at  that  time  I  had  been  indulging  old  dreams  of  poetry, 
and  had  laid  my  philosophy  aside ;  and,  in  the  insfu- 
ration  of  the  m<»nent,  I  lifted  up  my  hand  towards 
the  quarter  whence  the  winds  came,  and  questioned 
*hem  audibly  of  their  birth-place,  and  their  bourne ; 
and,  as  the  enthusiasm  increased,  I  compared  them  to 
our  human  life,  which  a  moment  is,  and  then  is  not; 
and,  proceeding  from  folly  to  foHy,  I  asked  them,  as  if 
they  were  the  weird  interpreters  of  heaven,  for  a  type 
and  sign  of  my  future  lot." 

"And  what  sud  they ?"  inquired  Isabel,  smiling, 
yet  smiling  timidly. 

'*  They  answered  not,"  replied  Mordaunt ;  "  but 
a  voice  within  me  seemed  to  say — *  Look  above  ! '  and 
I  raised  my  eyes, — but  I  did  not  see  thee,  love — so 
the  Book  of  Fate  lied," 

"  Nay,  Algernon,  what  did  you  see?"  asked  Isabel, 
more  earnestly  than  the  question  deserved. 

"  I  saw  a  thin  cloud,  alone  amidst  many  dense  and 
dark  ones  scattered  around  ;  and  as  I  gazed  it  seaned 
to  take  the  likeness  of  a  funeral  procession — coffin, 
hearers,  priest,  all— as  clear  in  the  cloud  as  I  have  seen 
them  on  the  earth :  and  I  shuddered  as  I  saw ;  but 
the  winds  blew  the  vapour  onwards,  and  it  mingled 
with  the  broader  masses  of  cloud  ;  and  then,  Isabel, 
the  sun  shone  forth  for  a  moment,  and  I  mistook,  love, 
when  1  said  yon  were  not  there,  for  that  sun  was  you ; 
but  snddenly  the  winds  ceased,  and  the  rain  came  on 
fast  and  heavy:  so  my  romance  cooled,  and  my  fever 
slaked — I  thought  on  the  inn  at  Ens,  and  the  blessings 
of  a  wood  fire,  which  is  lighted  in  a  moment,  and  I 
•purred  on  my  horse  accordingly." 

o  2 
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"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Isabel. 

"  Wliat,  love  ?"  whispered  Algentoon,  kiutog  her 
cheek, 

"NothiDg,  dearest,  nothing.  See  what  a  beautiful 
butterfly  has  settled  on  that  blossom,  jtist  at  youi  feet ; 
it  has  brought  you  a  message  from  Oberon,  that  you 
are  not,  on  pain  of  his  express  displeasure,  to  wander 
out  so  late  in  these  damp  evenings.  His  majesty  de- 
dares  that  you  brush  away  all  the  dew  from  his  own 
haunts,  and  that  moreover  you  disturb  his  revels  by^ 
your  unholy  presence.  Be  sure,  therefore,  Algernon, 
that  you  do  not  stir  out  after  night  fall." 

Algernon  smiled  as  he  rose — "  1  think,  Isabel,  that 
it  is  rather  a  herald  from  Titania  to  yoM,  begging  job 
to  go  to  bed  betimes,  and  leave  the  house  to  Puck  and 
his  fellows,  instead  of  sitting  up  alt  night  for  a  husband, 
who  loves  his  star-tit  rambles  and  moth-worn  volumes 
better  than  you." 

"  Ay,  but  he  does  not  love  them  better,  Algonon, 
does  he?"  said  Isabel,  seriously;  and  Algernon 
laughed. 

At  that  instant,  the  deer,  which  lay  waving  their 
lordly  antlers  to  and  fto  beneath  the  avenue  which 
sloped  upward  from  the  stream  to  the  house,  rose  hur- 
riedly and  in  confusion,  and  stood  gazing,  with  watch* 
fill  eyes,  upon  a  man  advancing  towards  the  pair. 

It  was  one  of  the  servants  with  a  letter.  Isabel  saw 
a  faint  change  (which  none  else  could  have  seen)  in 
Mordaunt's  countenance,  as  he  recognised  'the  writing 
and  broke  the  seal.  When  he  had  read  the  letter,  his 
eyes  fellupon  the  ground,  and  then,  with  a  sUght  start, 
he  lifted  them  up,  and  gazed  long  and  eagerly  around. 
Wistfully  did  he  drink,  as  it  were,  into  his  heart  the 
beautiful  and  expanded  scene  which  lay  stretched  <m 
either  side  ;  the  noble  avenue  which  his  forefathers  had 
planted  aa  a  shelter  to  their  sons,  and  whidt  now,  in 
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As  majestic  groirUisnd  its  waving  boughs,3eeined  to  say, 
*'  Lo !  ye  are  repaid  !  "  and  the  never  silent  and  silver 
stream,  by  which  his  boyhood  had  sat  for  hours,  lulled 
by  its  music,  and  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  reed 
and  viid-flower  that  decoyed  the  bee  to  its  glossy 
banks;  and  the  deer,  to  whose  melancholy  bellmg  he 
had  listened  so  often  in  the  grey  twilight  with  a  rapt 
and  dreaming  ear ;  and  the  green  fern  waving  on  tlie 
gentle  hilt,  from  whose  shade  his  young  feet  had  startled 
the  hare  and  the  infant  fawn ;  and  far  and  faintly  gleam> 
ing  through  the  thick  trees,  which  clasped  it  as  with  a 
girdle,  the  old  Hall,  so  associated  with  vague  hopes 
and  musing  dreams,  and  the  dim  legends  of  gone 
time,  and  the  prejudiced,  yet  high,  mspiritings  of 
ancestral  pride  ;  all  seemed  to  sink  within  him,  as  he 
gazed,  like  the  last  looks  of  departing  friends;  and 
when  Isabel,  who  had  not  dared  to  break  a  silence 
which  partook  so  strongly  of  gloom,  at  length  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  lifted  her  dark,  deep,  tender 
eyes  to  his,  he  said,  as  he  drew  her  towards  him,  and 
a  faint  and  sickly  smile  played  upon  his  lips — 

"  It  is  past,  Isabel :  henceforth  we  have  no  wealth 
but  in  each  other.  The  cause  has  been  decided — and — 
—and — we  are  beggars  ! " 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


We  must  suppose  a  lap&e  of  four  years  from  the  date 
of  those  events  which  concluded  the  last  chapter ;  and, 
to  recompense  the  reader,  who,  I  know,  has  a  little 
penchant  for  "  High  Life,"  even  in  the  last  ceatnry, 
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for  having  hitherto  shewn  him  human  beings  in  a  state 
of  society  not  wholly  artificial,  I  b^  him  to  pictare 
to  himself  a  lai^  room,  briUiantly  illuminated,  and 
crowded  "  with  the  magnates  of  the  land."  Here  (some 
in  saltatory  motion,  some  in  sedentary  rest)  are  dispers- 
ed various  groups  of  young  ladies  and  attendant  awaios, 
talking  upon  the  subject  of  Lord  Rochester's  celebrated 
poem,  viz.:  "Nothing I" — and,  lounging  around  the 
doors,  meditating,  probably,  upon  the  same  lubjecl,  . 
stand  those  unhappy  victims  of  dancing  daughten, 
denomiuated  "  Papas."  To  them,  unless  our  grand- 
fethers  differed  widely  from  ourselves,  a  ball  is  not  that 
consummation  which  my  young  lady  readers  may 
suppose  it  to  be. 

For  my  part,  of  all  felicity,  to  come  to  the  present 
day,  I  who  am  a  quiet,  melancholy,  speculative  person 
and  in  such  scenes,  love  to  sit  iu  an  obscure  comer, 
and  mark  the  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  which  flashes 
over  the  faces  of  these  paternal  sufferers,  when  the 

subject  of  "  the  next  Ascot,"  or  "  T s  motion," 

or  "  my  country  farm,"  is  suddenly  started.  How  in- 
stantandously  their  fancy  transports  them  from  the 
dull  duties  of  their  present  situation ;  how  gloatingly 
the  middle-aged  gentlemen  dwell  upon  the  merits  <^ 
"  Matilda,"  or  the  perfection  of  the  Game  Laws,  or 
the  smgular  improvement  in  turnips! 

But  we  return  to  our  ball-room.  The  music  haa 
ceased — the  dancers  have  broken  up,  and  there  is  a 
general  but  gentle  sweep  towards  the  realm  of  refresh- 
ment. In  the  crowd — having  just  entered — there 
ghded  a  young  man  of  an  air  more  distinguished  and 
somewhat  more  joyous  than  the  rest. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  linden  i "  said  a  taU  and 
(though  somewhat  pasiit)  very  handsome  woaiaii> 
blazing  with  diamonds  ;  "  are  you  just  come  V 

And  here,  by  the  way,  1  cannot  resist  pauaog  t» 
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obterre,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  meditatiiig  a  norel, 
■abmttted  a  part  of  the  HS.  to  a  Jriendly  publisher. 
"Sb,"  said  the  boolcieller,  "  your  book  it  very  clerer, 
but  it  tranU  dialogue." 

"  Dialogue?"  cried  my  Aiend— "  yon  iniilaka  — it'i 
*U  dialogue." 

"  Ay,  sir,  but  not  what  we  cell  dialogue ;  we  want 
a  little  converaation  in  iashionable  life— «  little  el^ant 
diit-chat  or  so :  and,  as  you  must  have  seen  w  much 
of  the  beau  mtmdt,  yon  could  do  it  to  the  life :  we  inuit 
have  something  light,  and  witty,  and  entertaining." 

"  Light,  witty,  and  entertaining  1  "  laid  our  poor 
friend ;  "  and  how  the  deuce  then  is  it  to  be  like  con- 
versation in  '  fashionable  life  V  When  the  very  beet 
conversation  one  can  get  is  so  innifiexablyduU,  faow  do 
you  think  peofJe  will  be  amused  by  reading  a  copy  of 
the  very  worst  ?" 

"They  an  amused,  sir,"  said  the  pubtiaber,  "and 
woriu  of  this  kind  tetl  f 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  my  friend ;  for  he  was  a 
man  of  a  placid  temper ;  he  took  the  hbt,  and  his 
book  did  sell ! 

Now  this  anecdote  rushed  into  my  mind  after  the 
penning  of  the  little  address  of  the  lady  in  diamonds 
— "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Iind«i  ?  Are  you  just  come?" 
and  it  received  an  additional  weight  from  my  ntter 
inability  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hr.  Linden — not-  . 
withstanding  my  desire  of  representing  him  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours — any  more  happy  and  eloqnent  answer 
than — "  Only  this  instant  I" 

However,  as  tiiis  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  elegant  dta- 
logufl,  I  trmt  my  readers  find  it  aS  light,  witty,  and 
entertaining  as,  according  to  the  said  publisher,  the 
said  dialogue  is  always  found  by  the  Public. 

While  Clarence  was  engaged  in  talking  with  Aia 
hdy,  a  very  pretty,  lively,  animated  girl,  with  htnghing 
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Uue  eyes,  wMch,  jmned  to  the  dazzling  &irn6ss  of  hw 
complexion,  gave  a  Hebe  youth  to  her  features  and 
e^qiression,  was  led  up  to  the  said  ]ad;  by  a  tall  young 
man,  and  consigned,  with  the  ceremgnious  bow  of  the 
vieMe  Mar,  to  her  protection. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Linden,"  cried  the  young  lady,  "I -am 
Tery  glad  to  see  yott — such  a  beautiful  ball ! — Every 
body  here  that  I  moat  like.  Have  you  had  any  re- 
freshments,  mamma?  But  I  need  not  ask,  for  1  am 
sure  you  have  not;  do  come,  Mr.  linden  will  be  qui 
cavaKer," 

"Well,  Flora,  as  you  please,"  said  the  eider  lady, 
with  a  proud  and  fond  look  at  her  beautiful  daughter ; 
and  they  proceeded  to  the  refreshment  room, 

No  sooner  were  they  seated  at  one  of  the  tables, 
than  they  were  accosted  by  an  old  acquaintance,  laid 
St.  George,  whom  our  reader  may  reinetaber  as  a  si- 
leat,  thin  nobleman,  at  a  lupper  at  Mr.  Talbot's. 

"  London,"  said  his  lordship,  to  her  of  the  diamonds, 
"  has  not  seemed  hke  the  same  place  since  Lady 
Westborough  arrived ;  your  preseuce  brings  out  all  the 
other  luminaries :  and  therefore  a  young  acquaintance 
of  mine — God  bless  me,  there  he  is,  seated  by  Lady 
Flora, — very  justly  called  you  the  evening  star," 

"  Was  that  Mr.  Linden's  pretty  saying  t"  said  Lady 
Westb<»vugh,  gmiUng.. 

"  It  was,"  answered  Lord  St.  Geoi^  j  "  and,  by  the 
bye,  he  is  a  very  sensible,  pleasant  person,  and  greatly 
improved  sint^e  he  left  England  last." 

"  Whatl"  said  Lady  Westborough,  in  a  low  tone, 
(for  Clarence,  though  in  earnest  conversation  with 
i,ady  Flora,  was  within  bearing),  and  making  room 
for  I»rd  St.  George  beside  her,  "  Whatl  did  yoM  knoir 

him  before  he  went  to ?  Vou  can  probably  tell 

me,  then,  who — that  is  to  say — ^what  family  he  ti  ex- 
actly (^-~the  Lindens'  of  Devonshire,  a 
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.  "  Why,  really,"  said  Lord  St.  Geoi^,  a  little  con- 
fiued,  for  no  man  likes  to  be  acquainted  with  petsom 
wliOM  pedigree  he  cannot  explain,  "  I  don't  know  what 
may  be  hie  family  :  I  met  him  at  Talhot'B  four  or  five 
years  ago ;  he  was  then  a  mere  boy,  but  he  strnclc  me 
as  being  very  clever,  and  Talbot  since  told  me  that  he 
was  a  nephew  of  his  own." 

"  Talbot,"  said  Lady  Westborough,  musingly, "  what 
Talbot  ?■■ 

"  Oh  !  the  Talbot — the  d-dnmt  jeutte  Aomm^  /" 

"  What,  that  charming,  clever,  animated  old  g6ntle- 
mui,  who  used  to  dregs  so  oddly,  and  had  been  so 
celebrated  a  beau  garfcm  in  his  day  V 

"  Exactly  n,"  said  Lord  St.  George,  taking  gnus', 
knd  delighted  to  find  he  had  set  his  young  acquaint- 
ance on  so  honourable  a  footing. 

"  1  did  not  know  he  was  still  ahve,''  said  liidy 
Westborougb  \  and  then,  turning  her  eyes  towards 
Clarence  and  her  daughter,  she  added  carelessly,  "Hr. 
Talbot  is  very  rich,  is  he  not )" 

"  Rich  as  Crcesus,"  replied  Lord  StGeoi^,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  And  Mr.  Linden  is  his  heir,  1  suppose  ?" 

"In  aJl  probability,"  answered  Lord  St,  George; 
"  though  I  believe  I  can  boast  a  distant  relationship  to 
Talbot.  However,  I  could  not  make  him  fully  under- 
stand it  the  other  day,  though  1  took  particular  pains 
to  explain  it," 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  between  th« 
Marchioness  of  Westboroi^h  and  Lord  St.  George,  a 
dialogne  equally  interesting  to  the  parties  concerned, 
and,  I  hope,  equally  hght,  witty,  and  entertaining  to 
readers  in  general,  was  sustained  between  Clarence 
and  Lady  Flora. 

"  How  long  shall  you  sta^  in  England  V  asked  tin 
latter,  looking  down. 

Coook 
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"  I  liBTe  not  yet  been  ftble  to  decide,"  replied  Cla- 
mice,  "  for  it  rests  with  the  miniaten,  not  me.  K- 
rectljr  Lord  Aspeden  obtains  another  appointment,  I 
am  promised  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Legaticui ;  bat 
till  then,  I  am — 


"  Oh  r*  cried  Lady  Rora,  laughing,  "  yon  meaa 
Mrs.  Desborongh  and  her  train  :  see  where  they  sweep ! 
pray  go  and  render  her  homage." 

"  It  u  rendered,"  said  linden,  in  alow  Toice,  "with- 
out so  long'  a  pilgrimage,  but  perhaps  demised." 

Lady  Flora's  laugh  was  hushed  ;  the  deepest  blushes 
suffused  her  cheeks,  and  the  whole  character  of  that 
face,  before  so  playful  and  joyous,  seemed  changed  a> 
by  a  spell,  into  a  grave,  subdued,  and  even  timid 
Ibolc. 

Linden  resumed,  and  his  voice  scarcely  rose  abore 
a  tohitper. — A  whisper !  O  delicate  and  fiury  sound ! 
music  that  speaketh  to  the  heart,  as  if  loth  to  break 
the  spell  that  binds  it  while  it  listens  !  Sigh  breathed 
into  wards,  and  freighting  lore  in  tones  languid,  h'ke 
homeward  bees,  by  the  very  sweets  with  which  thev 
are  charged! 

"  Do  yon  remember,"  said  he,  "  that  evening  at 

— - when  we  last   parted?    and  the  boldness 

which  at  that  time  you  were  gentle  enough  to  for- 
give?" 

Lady  Flora  replied  not, 

"  And,  do  you  remember,"  continued  Clarence. 
"  that  I  told  you  that  it  was  not  as  an  unknown  and 
obscure  adventurer  that  I  would  ctotM  the  hand  of  bet 
whose  heart,  at  an  adventurer,  I  had  won?** 

Lady  Flora  raised  her  eyes  fi>r  one  moment,  and  en- 
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conntering  the  ardent  gaae  of  CUrence,  u  initantly 
dropped  them. 

"TTie  time  is  not  yet  come,"  said  linden.  "  fin  th« 
fulfilment  of  this  promise ;  but  may  1 — dare  I  hope, 
that  when  it  doeB  I  shall  not  be " 

"Flora,  my  love,"  laid  Lady  We«tborough,  "let 
me  introduce  to  you  Lord  Borodaile." 

Lady  Flora  turned — the  spell  was  bioken ;  and  the 
lovers  were  instantly  transformed  into  ordinary  mor- 
lals.  But,  as  Flora,  after  retnming  Lord  Borodaile'l 
address,  glanced  her  eye  towards  Clarence,  she  wu 
struck  with  the  sudden  and  sin^lar  change  of  hil 
countenance ;  the  flush  of  youth  and  passbn  was  fled, 
his  complexion  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes  wen 
6zed  with  a  searching  and  unaccountable  meaning 
apoB  the  face  of  the  young  nobleman,  who  was  alter- 
nately addressing,  with  a  quiet  and  somewhat  haughty 
ftiiency,  the  beautiful  mother,  and  the  more  lovely, 
though  less  commanding  daughter.  Directly  linden 
perceived  that  he  was  observed,  he  rose,  turned  away, 
and  was  soon  lost  among  the  crowd. 

Lord  Borodaile,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  poweiful 
Earl  of  Ulswater,  was  about  the  age  of  thirty,  small, 
slight,  and  rather  handsome  than  otherwise ;  his  con^ 
plexion  was  dark  and  sallow;  and  a  very  »quihne 
nose  gave  a  stern,  and  somewhat  severe  air  to  a  coun- 
tenance otherwise  grave  and  harsh  in  its  expression. 
He  had  been  for  several  years  abroad,  in  various  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  (no  other  field  for  an  adventurous 
and  fierce  spirit  presenting  itself)  had  served  with  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Effingham,  in  the  war  between  the 
Turks  and  Rusiiana,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  armies  of 
the  l&tiet.  In  this  service  be  had  been  highly  distin- 
guished for  courage  and  conduct;  and,  on  his  reburt^ 
to  England  about  a  twelvemonth  unce,  had  obtained 
the  command  of  a  cavalry  regiment.  Pastionat«ly  fon<i 
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(tf  his  profession,  he  entered  into  its  minutest  dutie* 
with  a  zeal  not  exceeded  by  the  youngest  and  poorest 
tubalteTD  in  the  army. 

His  manners  were  very  cold,  haughty,  collected,  and 
self-possessed,  and  his  conrersation  that  of  a  man  who 
has  cultivated  his  intellect,  rather  in  the  world  thai^ 
the  closet.  I  mean,  that,  perfectly  ignorant  of  things, 
he  was  drirea  to  convene  solely  upon  persons,  and, 
having  imbibed  no  other  philosophy  than  that  which 
worldly  deceits  and  disappointments  bestow,  his  re- 
marks, though  shrewd,  were  bitterly  sarcastic,  and 
partook  of  all  the  ill-nature  for  which  a  very  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  world  gives  a  sour  and  malevolent 
mind  so  ready  an  excuse. 

"How  very  disagreeable  Lord  Borodaile  is!"  said 
lady  Flora,  when  the  object  of  the  remark  turned 
away,  and  rejoined  some  idlers  of  his  corps. 

"  Disagreeable ! "  said  Lady  Westborough.  "  I 
think  him  charming;  he  is  so  sensible.  How  true  his 
remarks  on  the  world  are !" 

Thus  is  it  always:  the  young  judge  harshly  ofthose 
who  undeceive  or  revolt  their  enthusiasm;  and  the 
more  advanced  in  years,  who  have  not  learned,  by  a 
diviner  wisdom,  to  look  upon  the  human  follies  and 
errors  by  which  they  have  suffered,  with  a  pitying  and 
lenient  eye,  consider  every  maxim  of  severity  on  those 
frailties  as  the  mark  of  a  superior  knowledge,  and  praise  ' 
Jiat  as  a  profundity  of  thought  which  in  reality  is  but 
ta  infirmity  of  t«mper. 

Clarence  is  now  engaged  in  a  tnmtiet  de  la  cour,  with 
the  beautiful  Countess  of  -■■  — ■-,  the  best  dancer  of 
the  day  in  England.  Lady  Flora  is  flirting  with  half 
a  dozen  '(Ugtmti'  the  more' violently,  in  proportion  u 
the  observes  the  ailimation  with  which  Clarence  con- 
verses, and  the  grace  with  which  his  psnnermovea: 
and,  having  thus  leA  our  two  principal  penonages  oc> 
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cupied  and  engaged,  let  us  tum  for  a  moment  to  s 
room  which  we  have  not  entered. 

This  is  a  forlorn,  deaeited  chamher,  dettined  to  carda, 
which  are  never  [Jajed  in  this  temple  of  Terpsichore. 
At  the  far  end  of  this  room,  opposite  to  the  fire-place, 
are  seated  four  men,  engaged  ia  earnest  conversation. 

The  tallest  of  these  was  Lord  Quintown,  a  nobleman, 
remarkable  at  that  day  for  his  personal  advantages, 
bis  good  fortune  with  the  beau  text,  his  attempts  at 
parliamentary  eloquence,  in  which  he  was  lamentably 
unsuccessful,  and  his  adherence  to  Lord  North.  Next 
to  him,  sat  Mr.  St.  Geoi^,  the  younger  brother  of  Lord 
St.  George,  a  gentleman  to  whom  power  and  place 
seemed  married  without  hope  of  divorce,  for,  whatever 
had  been  the  changes  of  ministry  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  he,  secure  in  a  lucrative,  though  subordinate  si- 
tuation, had  "  smiled  at  the  whirlwind,  and  defied  the 
stonn ;"  and,  while  all  thbgs  shifted  and  vanished  round 
him,  like  clouds  and  vapours,  had  remained  fixed  and 
stationary  as  a  star.  "  Solid  St,  George,"  was  his  ap- 
pellative by  his  friends,  and  his  enemies  did  not  grudge 
him  the  title.     The  third  was  the  minister  for  '     ; 

and  the  fourth  was  Clarence's  friend.  Lord  Aspeden. 
Now  this  nobleman,  blest  with  a  benevolent,  smooth, 
calm  countenance,  valued  himself  especially  upon  hit 
diplomatic  elegance  in  turning  a  compUment. 

Having  a  great  taste  for  hterature  as  well  as  diplo- 
macy, this  respected  and  respectable  peer  also  pos- 
sessed a  curious  felicity  for  ajqilying  quotation ;  and 
nothing  rejoiced  him  so  much  as  when,  in  the  same 
phrase,  he  was  enabled  to  set  the  two  jewels  of  his 
courtUness  of  flattery  and  his  profundity  of  erudiUon. 
Unhappily  enough,  his  compliments  were  seldom  as  well 
taken  as  they  were  meant  j  and,  whether  from  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  persons  complimented,  or  the  ill  for- 
tune of  the  noble  adulator,  seemed  sometimes  to  pro^ 
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dace  indignation  in  place  of  delight.  It  has  been  said 
that  his  civilities  had  cost  Lord  Aspeden  four  duels  and 
one  beating ;  but  these  reports  were  probably  the  ma- 
licious invention  of  those  who  had  never  tasted  the 
delicacies  of  his  flattery. 

Now  these  four  persons  being  all  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  of  bis  Majesty's  Grovemmeat,  and 
being  thus  engaged  in  close  and  earnest  conference, 
were,  you  will  suppose,  employed  in  discussing  the  gra- 
vities and  secrets  of  state — no  such  thing:  that  whis- 
per from  Lord  Quintown,  the  handsome  nobleman,  to 
Mr.  St.  Greorge  is  no  hoarded  and  valuable  information 
which  would  rejoice  tbe  heart  of  the  editor  of  an  oppot 
Mtion  paper,  no  grace  auumaa,  "  perplexing  monarcfas 
with  the  dread  of  change  ;"  it  is  only  a  recent  piece  of 
scandal,  touching  the  virtue  of  a  lady  of  tbe  court, 
which  (albeit  the  sage  listener  seems  to  pay  so  devoni 
an  attention  to  tbe  news)  is  far  more  interesting  to  the 
gallant  and  handsome  informant  than  to  his  brother 
■tatesman  ;  and  that  emphatic  and  vehement  tone  with 

which  Lord  Aspeden  is  assuring  tbe  minister  for 

of  some  fact,  is  merely  an  angry  denunciation  of  tbe 
chicanery  practised  at  the  last  Newmarket. 

"  By  the  by,  Aspeden,"  said  Lord  Quintown,  "  who 
is  that  good-looking  fellow  always  flirting  with  Lady 
Flora  Ardenne — an  oHacft^ of  yours,  is  he  not?" 

"  Oh,  Linden,  I  suppose  you  mean?  a  very  sensible, 
clever  young  fellow,  who  has  a  great  genius  for  busi- 
ness, and  plays  the  flute  admirably.  1  must  have  him 
for  my  secretary,  my  dear  lord,  mind  that." 

"With  such  a  recommendation,  Lord  Aspeden," 
said  the  minister,  with  a  bow,  "  tbe  state  would  be  a 
great  loser  did  it  not  elect  your  attache,  who  plays  so 
admirably  on  tbe  flute,  to  the  office  of  your  secre- 
tary," 

"  Ah !  your  lordship  always  does  pay  such  ^uti- 
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ftil  coinpliraenta.     What  linies  vere  those  somebody 
applied  to  you— 

Here  Eea  (be  minion  of  the  kin;, 

WhoM  word  no  mm  relied  on ; 
Vlio  Bometimea  itii  ■  Iboliah  tang, 

But  nerer  did 

—How  does  it  go  on,  Sl  Gectige  ?" 

"  Let  us  join  the  dancers,"  said  the  mialater. 

"  Ah,  they  are  very  pretty  lines, '  Minion  of  a  king,' 
— '  Sometimes  said  a  foolish  thing,' — But  never' — 1 
wish  I  could  recollect  the  rest." 

"  I  shall  go  and  talk  with  Count  B ,"  quoth  Mr. 

Sl.  Geoi^e. 

"  And  I  shaU  make  my  court  to  his  beautiful  wife," 
laid  the  minister,  sauntering  into  the  ball-room,  to 
which  his  fine  person  aiid  graceful  manner  were  much 
better  adapted  than  was  his  genius  to  the  cabinet,  or 
his  eloquence  to  the  senate.  So  essentially  different 
are  the  talents  requisite  for  the  man  who  is  to  thine  . 
in  the  world  from  those  who  are  calculated  for  shining 
in  the  saloon,  that  history  scarcely  furnishes  us  with 
fix  examples  of  men  who  have  united  both. 

The  morning  had  long  dawned,  and  Clarence,  for 
whose  mind  pleasure  was  more  fatiguing  than  business, 
lingered  near  the  door,  to  catch  one  last  look  of  liady 
Flora  before  he  retired.  He  saw  her  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Lord  Borodaile,  and,  hastening  to  join  the  dan- 
cers, with  her  usual  light  step  and  laughing  air;  for 
Clarence's  short  conference  with  her  had,  in  spite  of 
his  Bubsequem  flirtalions,  rendered  her  happier  than 
she  had  ever  felt  before.  Again  a  change  passed  over 
Clarence's  countenance — a  change  which  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  express  witliout  bcurowing  from  those  celebrated 
German  dramatists  who  conid  portray  in  such  exact 
coloun  "  a.  look  rf  mingled  joy,  sonow,  hope,  passion. 
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raptare,  and  despair,"  for  the  look  was  not  that  of 
jealousy  alone,  although  it  certainly  partook  of  its  na- 
ture, but  a  little  also  of  interest,  and  a  little  of  sorrow ; 
and  when  he  turned  away,  and  slowly  descended  the 
stairs,  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  aud  his  thoughts  far 
— far  away ; — wluther? 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  next  morning  Clarence  was  loui^ing  over  i\s 
breakfast,  and  glancing  listlessly  now  at  the  pages  of 
the  newspapers,  now  at  the  various  'engagements  for 
the  week,  which  lay  confusedly  upon  his  table,  when 
he  received  a  note  from  Talbot,  requesting  to  see  him 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  that  man,"  said  Clarence  to 
himself,  "  what  should  I  have  been  now  ?  When  my 
own  kin  cast  me  off,  when  I  stood  alone  and  friendless 
in  the  wide  world,  it  was  a  stranger's  hand  which  raised 
and  guided  me.  But  (and  here  the  natural  and  some- 
what excusable  pride  of  Clarence  broke  out),  but,  at 
least,  I  have  not  disgraced  his  friendship.  I  have 
already  ascended  the  roughest,  because  the  lowest, 
steps,  on  the  hill  where  Fortune  builds  her  temple.  I 
have  already  won  for  the  name  I  have  chosen  some 
'  golden  opinions,'  to  gild  its  obscurity.  One  year 
more  may  confirm  my  destiny,  and  ripen  hope  into 
success  :  then — then,  I  may  perhaps  throw  off  a  dis- 
guise that,  while  it  befriended,  has  not  degraded,  me, 
and  avow  myself  to  her !  Yet,  if  I  did,  it  is  but  an 
exchange  of  names;  my  own  is  neither  prefaced  by 
''tjes,  nor  hEdlowed  by  wealth.     No:   better, {hat  I 
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ihould  continue  to  advance  that  name,  whicli  I  require 
no  anceatorg  to  ennoble,  and  which  none  have  autho- 
rity to  question,  than  recur  to  one  which  I  have  been 
deemed  unworthy  to  bear.  Well,  well,  these  are  bitter 
and  as  jet  vain,  thoughts  ;  let  me  turn  to  others.  How 
beautiful  Flora  looked  last  night !  and,  he — he — but 
enoug;h  of  this  :  I  must  dress,  aud  then  to  Talbot." 

MuttertnfT  these  wayward  fancies,  Clarence  rose, 
completed  his  toilet,  gent  for  hia  horses,  ttnd  repaired 
to  a  village  about  seven  miles  from  Ixindon,  where 
Talbot,  having  yielded  to  Clarence's  feara  and  solici- 
tations, and  lefl  his  former  insecure  tenement,  now 
resided  under  the  guard  and  care  of  an  especial  and 
private  watchman. 

It  was  a  pretty,  quiet  villa,  surrounded  by  a  plan- 
tation and  pleasure  ground  of  some  extent  for  a  sub- 
urban residence,  in  which  the  old  philosopher  (for 
though.  In  some  respects,  still  frail  and  prejudiced, 
Talbot  deserved  that  name)  held  his  home.  The 
ancient  servant,  on  whom  four  years  had  passed  lightly 
and  favouringly,  opened  the  door  to  Clarence,  with  hia 
uaual  amile  of  greeting,  and  femiliar,  yet  respectful, 
salutation,  and  ushered  our  hero  into  a  room,  furnished 
with  the  usual  faxtidious  and  rather  feminine  luxury 
which  characterized  Talbot's  tastes.  Sitting  with  his 
back  studiously  turned  to  the  light,  which  waa  only 
admitted  through  curtains  of  crimson  velvet,  and  prop- 
ped, in  a  large  easy  chair,  by  cushions  of  the  same 
costly  material.  Clarence  found  the  wreck  of  what  once 
was  tbe  gallant,  gay  Lothario  of  the  mode  and  monde. 

There  waa  not  much  alteration  in  his  countenance, 
since  we  (viz.  you,  dear  Reader,  and  ourself — not  Cla- 
ence)  last  saw  him ;  the  Lnes,  it  is  true  were  a  little 
more  decided,  and  the  cheeks  a  httle  more  sunken,  but 
the  dark  eye  beamed  with  all  its  wonted  vivacity,  and 
the  delicate  contour  of  the  mouth  preserved  td)  iti 
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physiognomical  characteristics  of  the  inward  tiiaD,  H« 
roBO  with  somewhat  more  difficulty  than  he  wa* 
foimerly  wont  to  do,  and,  his  limbs  had  lost  much  of 
thdr  syaunetrical  proportions;  yet  the  kind  clasp  of  his 
hand  was  as  firm  and  warm  as  when  it  had  pressed 
that  of  the  boyish  attach£  four  years  since ;  and  the 
voice,  which  expressed  his  salutatioc,  yet  breathed  its 
uoconquered  suavity  and  distinctness  of  modulation. 
After  the  customary  greetings  and  inquiries  were  given 
and  returned,  the  young  man  drew  his  chair  near  to 
Talbot's,  and  said — 

"  You  sent  for  me,  dear  sir ;  have  you  any  thing 
more  important  than  usual  to  impart  to  me  ? — or — and 
I  hope  tkii  is  the  case — have  you  at  last  thought  of 
any  commission,  however  trifling,  in  the  execution  of 
which  I  can  be  of  use  V 

"  Yes,  Clarence,  I  wish  your  judgment  to  select  me 
8«me  strawberries — ^you  know  that  1  am  a  great  epicure 
in  fruit — and  get  me  the  new  thing  Dr.  Johnson  has 
just  published.  There,  are  you  contented  ?  And  now, 
telL  me  all  about  your  horse,  does  he  step  well?  Has 
he  the  true  English  head  and  shoulder?  Are  his  legs 
fine,  yet  strong  ?  Is  he  full  of  spirit  and  devoid  of 
vice  ?  the  rich  wine  without  the  hot  adulteration :  just 
sufficient  to  make  you  feel  hfe  without  reminding  you 
of  death." 

"  He  is  all  this,  sir,  thanks  to  you  for  him." 

"  Ah !"  cried  Talbot— 

"  Old  u  I  un,  for  riding;  ieUs  naflt. 
The  sLape  of  horsea  I  fememLer  yet. 

—And  now  let  us  hear  how  you  hke  Ranelagh  ?  and, 
above  all  how  you  liked  the  ball  last  night  V 

And  the  vivacious  old  man  listened  with  the  pro- 
foundest  appearance  of  interest  to  all  the  particulars 
of  Clarence's  animated  detail.  His  vanity,  which  made 
him  wish  to  be  loved,  had  long  smce  taught  him  the 
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suieat  method  of  becoming  so ;  and  with  him,  every 
visitor,  old,  young,  the  man  of  books,  or  the  diaciple 
of  the  world,  was  sure  to  find  (ht  readiest  and  even 
eagerest  sympathy  in  every  amasement  or  occupation. 
But  for  Clarence,  this  ioterest  lay  deeper  than  in  the 
surface  of  courtly  breeding.  Gratitude  had  first  boimd 
to  him  hia  adopted  son,  then  atie,  yet  unexplained,  and 
lastly,  but  nat  least,  the  pride  of  protection.  He  was 
vain  of  the  personal  and  mental  attractione  of  his 
prot^i,  and  eager  for  the  tuoeia  de  toei&i  of  one  whose 
honours  would  reflect  credit  on  hirnself. 

But  there  was  ose  part  of  Clarence's  account  of  the 
last  night  to  which  the  philosopher  pud  a  still  deeper 
attention,  and  on  which  he  was  more  minute  in  his 
advice ;  what  thia  was,  1  caanot,  as  yet,  reveal  to  the 
Reader. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  light  and  general 
matters.  The  scandal,  the  literature,  the  politics,  the 
iMditaoi  the  day;  and  lastly  upon  women ;  thence 
Talbot  dropped  into  his  office  of  Mentor. 

"A  celebrated  cardinal  said,  very  wisely,  that  few 
ever  did  any  thing  among  men  until  women  were  no 
longer  an  object  to  them.  That  is  the  reason,  by-the- 
by,  why  I  never  succeeded  with  the  former,  and  why 
people  seldom  acquire  any  reputation,  except  for  a  hat 
or  a  horse,  till  they  marry.  Look  round  at  the  various 
occupations  of  life.  How  few  bachelors  are  eminent 
in  any  of  them !  So  you  see,  Clarence,  you  will  have 
my  l^ve  to  marry  Lady  Flora  as  soon  as  you  please." 

Clarence  coloured,  and  rose  to  deput.  Talbot  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door,  and  then  said,  in  a  careless  way, 
"By-the-by,  1  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that, 
as  you  have  now  many  new  expenses,  you  will  find 
the  yearly  sum  you  have  hitherto  received  doubled.  To 
give  you  this  information  is  the  chief  reason  why  I  sent 
for  you  this  morning     God  blew  you,  my  dear  boj." 
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And  Talbot  abut  the  door,  despite  his  politesse,  i 
the  face  and  thanks  of  hU  adopted  bob. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Hide  ii  k  greit  difieiCTce  between  teeldiig  to  raiu  a  Uogh  froia 

eier;  tluDg,  and  «eekii^,  in    ever;  (Mag,  nhM  juitlf  tnaj   be 

laufjhed  at. 


Behold  our  hero,  now  in  the  full  flush  and  zenith  of 
distinguished  dissipations  !  Courteous,  attentive,  and 
animated,  the  women  did  not  esteem  him  the  less  for 
admiring:  them  rather  than  himself;  while,  by  the  gra- 
vity of  his  demeanour  to  men — ^the  eloquent,  yet  un- 
pretending fiow  of  his  conversation,  whenever  topics  of 
intellectual  interest  were  discussed — the  plain  and  solid 
sense  which  he  threw  into  his  remarks — and  the  avidity 
with  which  he  courted  the  society  of  all  distinguished 
for  literary  or  political  eminence,  he  was  silently,  but 
surely,  establishing  himself  in  esteem  as  well  as  popu- 
larity, and  laying  the  certain  foundation  of  future  honour 

Thus,  although  he  had  only  been  four  months  returned 
to  England,  he  was  already  known  and  courted  in 
every  circle,  and  universally  spoken  of  as  among  "  the 
most  rising  young  gentlemen"  whom  fortune  and  the 
administration  had  marked  for  their  own.  His  history, 
during  the  four  years  in  which  we  have  lost  sight  of 
him.  is  briefly  told. 

He  soon  won  his  way  into  the  good  graces  of  Lord 
Aspeden ;  became  his  private  secretary,  and,  occa- 
sionally his  confidant.  Universally  admired  for  his 
attraction  of  form  and  manner,  and,  though  aiming  at 
reputation,  not  averse  to  pleasure,  he  established  that 
sort  of  name  which  a  good  person  and  a  little  aucces 
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with  the  Fair  S«x  readily  obtains ;  and  tbns  when  (a 
year  before  his  return  to  England)  Lady  Westborough 
and  her  beautiful  daughter,  then  only  sixteen,  came 

to ,  in  the  pn^ress  of  a  continental  tour,  he  had 

become  rather  a  lion,  and  consequently  a  fit  person  to 
fiirtwith  the  marchioness  and  dance  with  the  daugliter. 
Hence  his  love  to  the  latter,  and  the  secret  but  trea- 
sured vows  to  which  Clarence  had  alluded  in  the  ball- 
Lord  Aspeden  being  recalled,  Clarence  accompanied 
him  to  England;  and  the  ex-minister,  really  hking 
much  one  who  was  so  useful  to  him,  bad  ^LhfuUy 
promised  to  procure  him  the  office  and  honour  of 
Secretary  whenever  his  lordship  should  be  re-appointed 
Minister. 

Three  iatanale  acquaintances  had  Clarence  Linden. 
The  one  was  the  Honourable  Henry  Trollolop,  the 
second  Mr,  Caliythorpe,  and  the  third  Sir  Christopher 
Findlater.  We  will  sketch  them  to  you  in  an  instant- 
Mr.  Trollolop  was  a  short,  stout  gentleman,  with  a  very 
thoughtful  countenance, — that  is  to  say,  he  wore  spec- 
tacles, and  toolc  snufT.  Mr.  Trolbbp — ^we  dehght  in 
pronouncing  that  sofl  hquid  name — was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  a  love  of  metaphysics — metaphysics  were 
in  a  great  measure  the  order  of  the  day ;  but  fate  had 
endowed  Mr.  Trollolop  with  a  singular  and  felicitous 
confusion  of  idea.  Reid,  Berkeley,  Cudworth,  Hobbes, 
all  lay  jumbled  together  in  most,  edifying  chaos  at  the 
bottom  of  Mr.  TroUolop's  capacious  mind ;  and  when- 
ever he  opened  his  mouth,  the  imprisoned  enemies  came 
rushing  and  scrambling  out,  overturning  and  contra- 
dicting each  other,  in  a  manner  quite  astounding  to 
the  ignorant  spectator.  Mr.  Caliythorpe  was  meagre, 
thin,  sharp,  and  yellow.  Whether  from  having  a  great 
propensity  for  nailing  stray  acquEuntances,  or  being" 
particularly  heavy  company,  or  from  any  other  came 
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better  known  to  the  wits  of  the  period  tban  to  ns,  he 
was  occaaionally  termed  by  bia  fHends  the  "  yeltow- 
hammer."  The  pecoliar  characteristics  of  this  gentle- 
man were  his  eincerity  and  friend^ip.  These  tjoalities 
led  him  into  saying  things  the  most  disagreeable,  with 
the  civilest  and  coolest  manner  in  the  worid— always 
prefacing  them  witli,  "  You  know,  my  dear  so  and  so, 
/  am  your  txne  friend."  If  this  proof  of  amity  wa« 
now  and  then  productive  of  altercation,  Mr,  Callythorpe, 
-who  was  a  great  patriot,  bad  another  and  a  nobler  plea 
— "  Sir,"  be  would  say,  putting  bis  band  to  bis  heart 
— "  sir,  I'm  an  Englishman — I  know  not  what  it  is  to 
feign,"  Of  a  very  different  stamp  was  Sir  Christopher 
Findlater.  little  cared  be  for  the  subtleties  of  the 
human  mind,  and  not  much  more  for  the  disagreeaUe 
duties  of  "an  Engbsbman."  Honest  and  jolly — red 
in  the  cheeks — empty  in  the  head — bom  to  twelve 
thousand  a  year — educated  in  the  country,  and  heir  to 
an  earldom.  Sir  Christopher  Findiater  piqued  himself, 
notwithstanding  bis  worldly  advantages,  usually  so 
destructive  to  the  kindlier  affectioiis,  on  having  the 
best  heart  in  the  world,  and  this  good  heart,  having  a 
very  bad  head  to  regulate  and  support  it,  was  the  per- 
petual cause  of  ftrot  to  the  owner  and  cm)  to  the 
pubKc. 

One  evening  when  Ciaretxce  was  alone  in  his  rooms, 
the  HonouraUe  Mr.  Troilolop  entered. 

"My  dear  linden,"  said  thevisitor,  "bowareyou!" 

*'  I  am,  as  I  hope  yon  are,  very  well,"  answered 
Cbirence. 

"  The  human  mind,"  mid  Troilolop,  taking  off  lui 
great  coat — 

"  Sir  Christopher  ^ndlater,  and  Hr,  Callythorpe, 
■ir,"  sud  the  valet. 

"  Pshaw  I  "Wbat  has  Sir  Christopher  Findlatar  to 
do  w^  the  hnman  mind  ?"  nuittered  Hr.  lWih>k)p. 
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Sir  CIimb^lKr  oitMed  with  a  swag^  and  a  laagli. 
*'  Well,  old  fellow,  how  do  you  do  ?  deuced  cold  this 
evening." 

"  Though  it  w  an  evwiag  in  May,"  oheerrBd  Cla- 
rence ;  "  but  then,  Uus  conwd  diinate." 

"  Ctimtite,"  interrupted  Mr.  CaHyUioipe,  "it's  no 
climate  at  &U ;  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  I  never  abnie 
my  country. 

Boglmd,  mth  alt  thy  &ulU,  I  lore  thee  Mfll  1" 

"  Very  true,"  murmured  Trellobp,  who  had  only 
heard  one  part  of  the  sentence  ;  "  there  is  no  cUmate, 
neither  here,  nor  elsewhere ;  tJie  ctimate  is  in  your 
mind,  the  chair  ia  in  your  mind,  and  the  table  too,  and 
I  dare  say  you  are  stupid  enough  to  think  the  two 
latter  are  in  the  room;  the  human  mind,  my  dear 
Findiater— " 

"  Don't  mad  roe,  T^Holop,"  cried  the  baronet,  "  I 
can't  bear  your  clever  heads ;  give  me  a  good  b^rt — 
that's  worth  all  the  heads  in  the  world,  d— n  me  if  it 
is  not !    Eh,  linden  f 

"  Your  good  heart,"  eried  Trottrfop,  in  a  paaiion — 
<for  all  your  self-called  phih»oph«rs  are  a  Uttle  choleric) 
— "  your  good  heart  is  aB  cant  md  uooseiw*— there  is 
no  heart  at  all — we  ara  all  mind." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'm  all  mind,"  said  the  baronet! 

"  At  least,"  quoth  Linden,  gtxrtAy,  "  no  one  ever 
accused  you  of  it  btfore." 

"  We  are  all  mind,"  pursued  the  leaaoner ;  "  we  are 
■llmind,  ttnmontmdrsJwmeMMf.  Our  idma  aie  de- 
rived frmn  two  sources,  sensation,  or  roemory.  That 
neHhetvar  thoyghts,  nor  pBssiDnB,nDr  ideas  formed  by 
the  imagination,  exist  without  the  mind,  every  body 
wiU  aUaw  ;■  tbarefiM*,  yon  see,  the  bunmomind  is — in 
ibort,  Ikut  is  nothlag  m  the  world  but  &e  human 
Hind !" 

■  B«rkelayi  Saet  iii.  Prindplci  of  Honnn  KmniMgt. 
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"  Nothing  could  be  better  demonatrated,"  tdd  Cla- 
rence. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  quoth  the  baronet. 

"  But  you  do  believe  it,  and  you  must  believe  it," 
cried  Trollolop;  "  for '  the  Supreme  Being  has  implanted 
within  us  the  principle  of  credulity,'  and  therefore  yon 
do  believe  it." 

"  But  I  don't,"  cried  Sir  Christopher. 

"You  are  miatakes,"  replied  the  metaphysician, 
cahnly;  "  because  I  ntutt  speak  Uuth." 

"  Why  must  you,  pray?"  said  the  baronet. 

"  Because,"  answered  Trollolop,  taking  snuff,  "  there 
is  a  principle  of  veracity  implanted  in  our  nature." 

"  I  wish  1  weie  a  metaphysician,"  said  Clarence  with 
a  sigh, 

"  [  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  you  know,  my 
dear  Linden,"  said  Callythorpe,  "  that  I  am  your  true 
friend,  and  I  must  therefore  tell  you  that  you  are 
shamefully  ignorant.     You  are  not  offended  ?" 

"  Not  at  all !"  said  Clarence,  trying  to  smile, 

"  And  you,  my  dear  Findiater,"  (turning  to  the  baro- 
net,) "you  know  that  I  wish  you  well — ^you  know  that 
I  never  flatter,  I'm  your  real  friend,  lo  you  roust  not 
be  angry ;  but  you  really  are  not  considered  a  Solo* 
mon," 

"  Mr,  Callythorpe  !"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  in  a 
rage,  [the  best  hearted  people  can't  always  bear  truth,] 
"what  do  you  mean?" 

"  You  must  nM  hfi  aofpj,  my  good  sir-^you  most 
not,  really.  I  can't  help  telling  you  of  yonr  faults,  br 
I  am  a  true  Briton,  sir,  a  true  Bnton,  and  leave  lying 
to  daves  and  Frenchmen," 

"  You  are  in  an  error,"  said  Trollolop  ;  "  Frenchmen 
don't  Ue,  at  least  not  naturally,  for  in  the  human  mind, 
as  I  before  said,  the  Divine  Author  has  implanted  • 
principle  of  veracity  which — " 
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"  My  dear  sir,"  mtemipted  CaQythorpe,  very  afiec- 
tionately,  "you  lemind  me  trf  what  people  say  of 
yon." 

"  Memory  may  be  reduced  to  sensation,  since  it  is 
only  a  weaker  sensation,"  quoth  Trollolop ;  "  but  pro- 
ceed." 

"  You  know,  Trollolop,"  said  Callythorpe,  in  a  sin- 
gularly endearing  intonation  of  voice,  "you  know  that 
I  never  flatter :  flattery  is  unbecoming  a  true  friend — 
nay,  more,  it  is  unbecoming  anativeof  our  happy  isles, 
and  people  do  say  of  you  that  you  know  nothing 
whatsoerer,  no,  not  an  iota,  of  all  that  nonsensical, 
worthless  philosophy,  of  which  yon  are  always  talking. 
Lord  St,  Geoi^  said  the  other  day  '  that  you  were  very 

conceited  ' — "  No,  not  conceited,"  replied  Dr. , 

"  only  ignorant,  so  if  I  were  you,  Trollolop,  I  would  cut 
metaphysics — you're  not  offended  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  cried  Trollolop,  foaming  at  the 
mouth, 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  good-hearted  Sir  Christo- 
pher, whose  wrath  bad  now  subsided,  rubbing  a  pair 
of  large,  well-fed  looHitg  hands — "  for  my  part,  I  see 
DO  good  in  any  of  those  things ;  1  never  read — never 
—and  I  don't  see  bow  I'm  a  bit  the  worse  for  it.  A 
good  man,  linden,  in  my  opinion,  only  wants  to  do 
his  duty,  and  that  is  very  easily  done," 

"  A  good  man  !— and  what  is  good  ?"  cried  the  me- 
taphysician, triumphantly.  "  Is  it  implanted  within 
us  ?  Hobbes,  according  to  Reid,  who  is  our  last,  and 
consequently  best,  philosopher,  endeavours  to  de- 
monstrate that  there  is  no  difference  between  right  and 
wrong." 

"  I  have  no  idea  of  what  you  mean,"  cried  Sir  Cbris- 

"  Idea !"  exclaimed  the  pious  philosopher.  "  Sir,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you  that  no  solid  proof  has  ever  been 
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advanced  of  the  existence  of  ideu ;  they  are  a  mere 
fiction  and  hypothesis.  Nay,  sir,  '  hfioee  arises  Uiat 
scepticism  which  disgraces  our  philosophy  of  the  mind,' 
Ide&s  ! — Findlater,  you  are  a  sceptic  and  an  idealist." 

"I?"  cried  the  aAhghted  baronet;  "upon  mj 
honour  1  am  no  such  thin^.  Every  body  knows  that 
I  am  a  Christian,  and — " 

"  Ah !"  intemipted  Callythorpe,  with  a  wdemn  look, 
"  every  body  kftows  that  you  are  one  of  those  horrid 
persons  —  those  atrocious  deists,  and  atheists,  and 
■cepticR,  txom  whom  the  church  and  freedom  of  old 
England  have  suffered  such  danger.  I  wi  a  tiue 
Briton  of  the  good  old  school ;  and  I  cwifess,  Mr.  TnJ- 
lolop,  tiiat  I  do  not  like  to  hear  any  opini(»i3  but  the 
right  ones." 

"  Right  ones,  being  only  those  which  Mr.  Cally- 
thorpe professes,"  said  Clarence. 

"  Exactly  so  I"  rejoined  Mi.  Callythorpe. 

"The  human  mind,"  commenced  Mr. Trollolop, stir- 
ring the  fire ;  when  Gluence,  who  b^an  to  be  some- 
what tired  of  this  conversation,  rose. — "  You  will  ex- 
cuse me,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  particularly  engi^ed, 
and  it  is  time  fa>  dress.  Hanison  wiH  get  you  tea,  or 
whatever  elie  you  are  inclined  for." 

"  The  human  mind,"  renewed  Trollolop,  not  heeding 
the  interruption ;  and  Clarence  forthwith  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Ton  blame  Muciai  far  being  prood. 


frelloiu  prttt;  liud  at  bihioning 
TMB  T*tnia»  Of  rrsvBfr. 

Thbhk  was  a  briltiant  bdt  at  Lady  T 's,  a  pecson- 

•■^  who,  every  one  kaowi.  did,  in  tbe  year  17—,  gif« 
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the  beat  balk,  and  have  the  but  diewed  people  «t 
tbem,  in  Londos.  It  was  about  half  paat  twelve,  when 
Qaieiice,  ideased  from  his  three  fHencU,  arrived  at  the 
countess's.  When  he  entered,  the  first  thmg  which 
stnick  him  inu  Lord  Borodaile  <a  close  conversation 
with  I^dy  ¥\oth. 

Clarence  paused  for  a  fnv  moments ;  and  then,  saun- 
tering towards  them,  canght  Flora's  eye — coloured, 
and  advanced.  Now,  if  there  was  a  haughty  man  in 
Europe,  it  was  Xord  Borodaile,  He  was  not  proud  of 
his  birth,  nor  fortune,  but  he  was  proud  of  himself; 
and,  next  to  that  pride,  he  was  proud  of  being;  a  gen- 
tleman.  He  had  an  exceeding  horror  of  all  common 
peopb;  a  Claveiiiouse-sOTt  of  Bujweme  contempt  to 
"  puddle  Mood ; "  his  hp  seemed  to  wear  scorn  as  a 
garment ;  a  lofty  and  stem  self-admirUion ,  rather  than 
self-love,  sat  upon  his  fordiead  as  on  a  throne.  He 
had,  as  it  were,  an  awe  of  himself ;  his  thoughts  were 
BO  many  mirrors  of  Viscount  Borodaile,  dressed  en  lUeu. 
His  mind  was  a  little  Versailles,  in  which  te^  sate  like 
Louis  XIV,,  and  s«w  nothing  but  pictures  oftttself, 
sometimes  as  Jupiter,  and  sometimes  as  Ap<dlo,  What 
marvel,  then,  that  Lord  Borodaile  was  a  very  unplea* 
sant  companion ;  for  every  human  being  hehad  "some- 
thing  of  contempt."  ■  His  eye  was  always  eloquent  in 
disdaining :  to  the  plebeian  it  said — "You  are  not  a 
gentleman ;  "  to  the  prince,  "  You  are  not  Lord  Bo- 
rodaile." 

Yet,  with  all  this,  he  had  his  good  points.  He  was 
brave  as  a  lion  ;  strictly  hononrable,  even  in  play ;  and 
though  very  ignorant,  and  very  self-sufiicient,  had  that 
sort  of  do^ed  good  sense  whidi  one  very  often  finds 
in  men  of  stem  hearts,  who,  if  they  have  many 
prejudices,  have  litde  feeling,  to  overcome. 

Very  stiffly,  and  very  haughtily,  did  Lord  Borodaile 
tttnr  up,  when  Clarence  approached,  "md  addressed 
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Lady  Flora;  much  more  stiffly,  and  much  more  haufh- 
tily,  did  be  return,  though  nith  old  fashioned  precision 
of  courtesy,  Clarence's  bow,  when  Lady  Westborongh 
introduced  them  to  each  other.  Not  tliat  this  hauteur 
was  intended  as  a  particular  affront :  it  was  only  the 
agreeabitity  of  his  lordship's  general  manner. 

"  Are  you  engaged  ?  "  said  Clarence,  to  Flora. 

"  I  am,  at  present,  to  Lord  Borodaile." 

"  After  him,  may  I  hope  ? " 

Lady  Flora  nodded  assent,  and  disappeared  with 
Lord  Borodaile. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of came  up  to 

Lady  West  borough;  and  Clarence,  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, and  an  absent  heart,  plunged  into  the  crowd. 
There  he  met  Lord  Aspeden,  in  conversation  with  the 
Earl  of  Holdenworth,  one  of  the  administration. 

"  Ah,  Linden  1"  said  the  winning  diplomatist,  shak- 
iug  Clarence  cordially  b^  the  hand,  "how  are  you? 
You  have  been  dancing  of  course  ?  Ah  1  how  wonder- 
fully you  accomplish  a  cotillon — nay  !  'tis  true,  upon 
my  honour  it  is !  You  always  remind  me  of  the  beau- 
tiful lines  of  the  poet — 


Clarence  bowed.  "Your  lordship's  compUments 
are  beyond  all  hope  of  return." 

"Nay,  nay,  my  dear  boy,  never  despair!  consider 
1  have  been  twenty  years  in  dipbmacy." 

"You  forget,"  said  Lord  Holdenworth,  "  that  you 
promised  to  introduce  me  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Linden." 

"  Ah !  so  1  did.  Linden,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
lord  Holdenworth.  1  da  assure  your  lordship  that 
you  will  find  my  young  friend  exceedingly  clever ;  he 
plays  the  flute  beautifully;  and  your  friend,  Lord 
Quintown,  when  I  told  him  of  it  the  other  night,  very 
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justly  said,  tbat — that — well,  I  quite  forget  what  he 
said ;  but,  however  rude  it  may  seem  in  me  to  do  so, 
I  do  assure  your  lordship  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
my  constant  custom,  i  never  can  remember  a  single 
word  of  what  our  friend  says.  But  he  is  so  eloquent. 
His  oratory  always  reminds  me  of  the  poet's  fine  line 
on  a  stream — 

Wliich  runi,  snd  as  it  rani,  for  ever  aliall  run  on." 

And  at  this  flattering  quotation,  tard  Aspeden 
ceased,  and  looked  round  for  applause.  Meanwhile, 
Lord  Hoidenwortli  entered  into  conversation  with  Cla* 
reuce,  in  a  familiar  tone  and  manner,  not  usually 
exercised  by  men  in  power  towards  young  gentlemen 
of  twenty-three.  "  You  will  dine  with  me,  then,  to- 
morrow, Mr.  linden  V  said  the  great  man,  as  he 
moved  away. 

Clarence  bowed ;  and,  turning,  beheld  likdy  Flora 
whose  hand  he  immediately  claimed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIil. 


Dum  vitant  itulti  vitU,  in  contnmB  cuiranC. 

The  next  day  Sir  Christopher  Fmdlater  called  on  Cla- 
rence.    "  Let  us  lounge  into  the  park,"  said  he. 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  Clarence;  and  into  the 
park  they  lounged. 

By  the  way  they  met  a  crowd,  who  were  hurrying 
a  man  to  prison.  The  good-hearted  Sir  Christopher 
stopped — "  Who  is  that  poor  fellow  ?"  said  he. 

"  It  is  the  celebrated," — (in  England  all  ciimmali 
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aie  celebrated.  Thuitell  was  a  hero,  Histlewood  a 
patriot,  and  Fauntleioy  was  discovered  to  be  exactly 
like  Buooapaitel) — "  it  ia  the  celebrated  irobber,  John 
Jefieries,  who  broLe  into  Mrs.  WilsOQ'a  house,  and  cut 
the  throats  of  h^self  and  her  husband,  wounded  the 
maid  servant,  and  split  the  child's  sLull  with  the 
poker," 

Clarence  pressed  forward  : — "  I  have  seen  that  man 
before,"  thought  he.  He  looked  again,  and  recognised 
the  face  of  the  robber  who  had  escaped  from  Talbot's 
house,  on  the  eventful  night  which  had  made  Clarence's 
fortune.  It  was  a  strongly  marked,  and  rather  hand- 
some countenance,  which  would  not  be  easily  foipit- 
ten :  and  a  single  circumstance  of  excitement  wilt 
stamp  features  on  the  memory,  as  deeply  as  the  com- 
mon-place intercourse  of  years. 

"  John  JefFeries !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  *'  let  us 
come  away," 

"  linden."  continued  Sir  Christopher,  "  that  fellow 
was  my  servant  once.  He  robbed  me  to  some  con- 
siderate extent.  I  caught  him.  He  appealed  to  my 
heart,  and  you  know,  my  dear  fdlow,  that  was  irre- 
gistible,  so  I  let  him  off.  Who  could  have  thought  he 
would  have  turned  out  so?"  And  the  baronet  pro- 
ceeded to  eulogize  his  own  good  nature,  by  which  it  is 
just  necessary  to  remark  that  one  miscreant  had  been 
saved  for  a  few  years  from  transportation,  in  order  to 
rob  and  murder  ad  lUntttm,  and,  having  fulfilled  the 
office  of  a  common  pest,  to  suffer  on  the  galkiws  at 
last     What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  a  good  heart ! 

Both  our  gentlemen  now  sunk  into  a  reverie,  from 
which  they  were  awakened,  at  the  entrance  of  the  park, 
by  a  young  man  in  rags,  who,  with  a  piteous  lone, 
■u[^cated  chanty,  Clarence,  who,  to  his  honour  be 
it  spoken,  spent  an  dotted  and  considerable  part  of 
bis  income  in  judicions  and  laborious  benevolence,  had 
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raad  a  Ihtle  of  political  laonds,  ihea  begnming  to  be 
nndentood,  and  walked  on.  The  good-hearted  baro- 
net put  bis  hand  in  hia  pockety  and  gave  the  beggar 
balf  a  guinea,  by  which  a  young,  strong  man,  who  had 
only  just  commenced  the  trade,  was  confirmed  ia  his 
impoeition  Sot  tbe  rett  of  bii  life ;  and,  instead  of  the 
useliil  support,  became  the  pemiciotis  incumbrance,  of 
society. 

Sir  Christophei  had  now  recOTered  his  ^irits. — 
"  What's  like  a  good  action  V  said  he  to  Ciarence, 
with  a  swelling  breast. 

The  park  was  crowded  to  exceu ;  oia  loungers  were 
joined  by  Lord  St.  George.  His  lordship  was  a  staunch 
Tory.  He  could  not  endure  Wilkes,  hberty,  or  general 
education.  He  launched  out  against  the  *  enlighten- 
ment of  doMieatics. 

"  What  has  made  yon  so  bitter  V  said  Sir  Christo- 
pher. 

"  My  yalet,"  cried  Lord  St.  George, — "  be  has  in- 
rented  a  new  toasting  fork,  is  going  to  take  out  a 
patent,  make  his  fortune,  and  letaeme;  that's  what 
I  call  ingratitude,  Sir  Christopher ;  iat  I  ordered  his 
wages  to  be  raised  five  pounds  but  last  year." 

"  It  VMU  very  ungrateful,"  said  the  ironical  Clarence. 

"  Very  I"  reiterated  the  good-hearted  Sir  Christo- 

"Yon  cannot  recommend  me  a  valet,  Findtater," 
renewed  his  lordship,  "  a  good,  honest,  sensible  fellow, 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write  ?'' 

"N — o— 0 — that  is  to  say,  yea!    I   canj    my  oM 

*  The  ancciton  of  our  preecnt  footmen,  if  we  may  belieTe  Sir 
William  Temple,  leem  to  have  been  to  the  fiill  aa  intellectaal  at 
their  descendinta.  "I  have  had,"  obBerreB  die  philosophic  atatea- 
nian,  "  leTeial  serranta  far  gone  in  dinnity,  othera  in  poetry ;  hare 
known  ilk  the  hmiliei  of  Bome  biende,  a  keeper  deep  in  the  fioai- 
ennsn  royttnitii  and  a  Uiuidiess  £nn  in  those  of  Epicurui." 
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servant,  Collard,  is  out  of  place,  and  is  as  ^orant  as 
— as — " 
"  I — or  you  are  V  said  Lord  St.  George,    with  a 

"  Precisely,"  replied  the  baronet. 

"Well,  then,  I  take  your  recommendation:  send 
him  to  me  to-morrow  at  twelve," 

"  I  will,"  said  Sir  Christopher. 

"My  dear  Findlater,"  cried  Clarence,  when  lord 
St.  George  was  gone,  "  did  you  not  tell  me,  some  time 
ago,  that  Collard  was  a  great  rascal,  and  closely  lii 
with  JefFeries  ?  and  now  you  recommend  him  to  Lord 
St.  George !" 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush  !"  said  the  baronet ;  "  he  was  a 
great  rogue  to  be  sure ;  but,  poor  fellow,  he  came  to 
me  yesterday  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  and  said  he  should 
starve  ir  I  would  not  give  him  a  character;  so  what 
could  i  do?" 

"  At  least,  tell  Lord  St.  George  the  truth,"  observed 
Clarence. 

"  But  then  Lord  St.  Georg;e  would  not  take  him  !" 
rejoined  the  good-hearted  Sir  Christopher,  with  forcible 
ndiveli.  "  No,  no,  Linden,  we  must  not  be  so  hard- 
hearted ;  we  must  forgive  and  foi^et ;"  and  so  saying, 
the  baronet  threw  out  his  chest,  with  the  conscious 
exultation  of  a  man  who  has  uttered  a  noble  sentiment. 
The  moral  of  this  little  history  is  that  Lord  St.  Geo^e, 
having  been  pillaged  "  through  thick  and  thin,"  aa  the 
proverb  has  it,  for  two  years,  at  last  missed  a  gold 
watch,  and  Monsieur  Collard  finished  his  career,  as  his 
exemplary  tutor,  Mr.  John  Jefferies,  had  done  before 
him.  Ah!  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  a  good 
heart. 

But  to  return,  just  as  our  wanderers  had  arrived  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  park,  Lady  Westborough  and 
her  daughter  passed  them.     Clarence  excnsmg  him'- 
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aelfto  his  fiiend,  hastened  towards  them,  and  was  soon 
occupied  in  saying;  the  prettiest  things  in  the  world  to 
the  prettiest  person,  at  least  in  hia  eyes ;  while  Sir 
Christopher,  having  done  as  much  mischief  as  a  good 
heart  well  can  do  in  a  walk  of  un  hour,  tetamed  home 
to  write  a  long  letter  to  his  mother,  against  "  learning, 
and  all  such  nonsense,  which  only  served  to  blunt  the 
affections  and  harden  the  heart." 

"Admirable  young  man!"  cried  the  mother,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  :  "  a  good  heart  is  better  than  all  the 
heads  in  the  world." 

Amen 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


PiiKCTUALLY  at  the  appointed  dinner  hour,  did  Clarence 
find  himself  at  the  house  of  Lord  Holdenworth.  Two 
persons  only  had  yet  arrived.  The  one  was  Mr.TroI- 
lolop,  the  other  Lord  Aspeden ;  Lady  Holdenworth, 
a  meek,  mild,  matronly  woman,  was  sitting  by  the 
window,  and  his  lordship  standing,  d  I'  Atiglaise,viiii 
his  back  to  the  grate,  even  though  there  was  no  Bre 
from  which  to  exclude  the  rest  of  the  party. 

In  all  houses,  it  was  Clarence's  great  rule,  for  which 
he  Wi*s  indebted  to  the  precepts  of  Talbot,  to  make 
friends  with  the  mistress,  cost  what  it  might  with  the 
rest.  Accordingly,  he  lost  no  time  in  paying  his  court 
to  Lady  Holdenworth,  a  person  who,  being  neither 
young,  handsome,  nor  greatly  5  la  mode,  was  very  little 
accustomed  to  such  attention,  and  par  cofniqvence, 
very  easily  pleased.  Just  as  Clarence  had  succeeded 
in  winning  his  way  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Count- 
«M,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Lord  Quintowu 
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•otered.  Thea  ciune  another  nobleman — then  anotW 
—then  a  lady — tbea  another; — the  paity  increased — 
the  daylight  waned — the  number  was  completed — and 
the  dinner  began. 

Lcml  Aspeden  sat  next  to  Madame  de  Crumenbacb, 
one  of  the  plumpest  (plumpness  is  a  beauty)  women  in 
all  Austria,  and  wife  of  one  of  the  thinneat  men  in  tbo 
same  empire;  let  extrimet  $e  tonchent ;  below  him, 
though  not  immediately,  sat  Clarence ;  and  opposite 
to  Clarence,  Mr.  Henry  XroUolop,  a  person  whom  Caity- 
thorpe,  rather  humorously  than  (according  to  Cicero's 
andBerkeley'sappIication  of  the  epithet)  justly,  desig- 
nated by  the  title  of  "  The  Minute  Philosopher." 

"  Were  you  at  Lady  T.'s  ball  last  night?"  said  Lord 
Aspeden  to  Madame  de  Crumenbach,  with  his  roost 
Nisinuating  air. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Madame,  in  French,  "  what  a 
eharming  ball  it  was !" 

"Ah,"  observed  Lord  Aspeden,  inclining  his  foce 
close  to  Madame  de  GTumenbacl)  with  the  air  of  one 
going  to  make  a  charming  remark,  "  I  knew  you  would 
think  so,  you  must  be  very_/(ind  of  dancing." 

It  was  with  tlie  greatest  difficulty  poor  Madame  de 
Crumenbach  could  descend  the  stairs  ;  judge  then  of 
the  peculiar  appositeness  of  the  diplomatist's  polite 
observation. 

"  Lord  Aspeden,"  said  the  handsome  Lord  Quintown, 
"  suffer  me  to  take  wine  with  you !" 

What  the  dipk>matist  replied  escaped  every  ear  but 
tliat  for  which  it  was  intended ;  but,  by  the  courtly 
bow  and  smile  which  accompanied  his  words,  and  the 
hurried  look  of  discomfiture  with  which  Quintown 
turned  to  renew  his  conversation  with  his  next  neigh- 
liour,  we  imagine  that  Lord  Aspeden 's  answer  was 
made  with  his  usual  happiness  of  expression. 
1  lis  dinner  past— -the  dessert  t^peared — the  Ducbew 
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of  Coamowell  aat  opposite  to  Lord  Aspeden — she  painted 
more  syatematically  than  any  woman  in  London,  xivce 
the  death  of  Lady  E ,  who  kept  a  "  Repairer." 

Lord  Aspedeo,  who  took  every  thing  for  la  belie 
natMre,  and    panicularly  admired  a  fine  comple: 
bad    long   watched   hb   oppoitimity.      It  catne- 
8ei2ed  it. 

"Your  grace  must  allow  me,"  said  he,  with  his 
sweetest  smile,  *'  to  send  you  a  peach." 

The  duchess  shook  her  head — (you  may  be  sure  it 
was  very  gently,  "  for  gentle  motions  are  required  by 

"  No  !  well,  then,"  said  Lord  Aspeden,  with  a  senti- 
mental sigh,  "  I  must  take  one  for  your  sake," 

"  And  why  for  my  sake  ?"  asked  the  duchess, 
smiling. 

"  Because,"  answered  Lord  Aspeden,  with  a  pro- 
found bow,  "  it  reminds  me  of  your  grace's  complexion  ; 
for,  as  the  dramatist  has  said — 

In  her  cheek  the  huei 
Weie  painted  in  the  ruhiou  of  *  peach." 
The  duchess  drew  back — and  Lord  Aspeden  looked 
the  picture  of  vanity  at  a  dinner  table  smiling  on   it- 
self. 

The  ladies  withdrew — the  men  drew  nearer  to  each 
other;  presently  all  was  silence,  and  theii  the  great 
deeps  were  broken  up,  and  all  was  the  "  flow  of  soul," 
Sir  John  Seaford,  a  prodigious  eater,  and  a  particularly 
good  fellow,  found  himself  next  to  Lord  Aspeden — 

MsDtiu  Vie  Tolmu  nimium  vicins  CremonK, 
Now,  all  the  world  knows  that  Sir  John  Seaford  had, 
in  17 — ,  one  of  the  prettiest  wives  possible.  We  say 
all  the  world  knows,  for  it  was  not  poor  Utdy  Seaford's 
fault,  if  all  the  world  did  not  know  it;  and  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  Mr,  Tarleton,  the  Grammont  of  the  day, 
a  2    " 
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flattered  himself  that  he  knew  more  about  the  matter 
than  all  the  rest. 

"  A  splendid  woman,  the  ducheas  of  Coamowell,'* 
■aid  Lord  Afipeden,  emphatically,  to  Sir  John. 

^'' Humph  1  a  miserable  confiture  thii!"  'said  the 
particularly  good  fellow. 

"  And  what  is  more,"  resumed  Lord  Aspeden,  with 
a  confidental  ah,  "  I  think  -she  is  rery  much  like  Lady 
Seaford." 

"  You  do,  do  you,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  John,  "  May 
I  request  you  to  [Kiss  the  wine." 

"  I  do  declare,"  resumed  tlie  flattering;  diplomatist. 
"  that  Lady  Seaford  ia  the  '  Paragon'  of  London  ;  and 
whsn  I  told  Mr.  Tarleton  so,  the  other  night,  he  said, 
very  prettily,  that  then  you  were  the 'Crescent ;'  mean- 
ing I  suppose,  that  you  were  always  coupled  together." 

"  My  dear  lord,"  cried  Sir  John,  across  the  table, 
"just  make  room  for  me  beside  you.  I  hare  some- 
thing to  speak  to  you  about."  And  the  baronet  rising 
with  a  most  unwonted  celerity.  Lord  Aspeden  was 
"  left  alone  in  his  glory." 

•'  How  rude  some  people  are,"  said  he  to  Clarence 
*ollo  voce.  "  It's  only  we  of  the  corps  diplomatique 
u'ho  know  any  thing  des pelitet  maars  el  des  grdces  de 
la  cour." 

Politics  were  now  touched  upon.  A  severe  attack 
had  been  made  on  the  administration  about  three 
liiglits  ago,  and  Lord  Quintown  was  a  little  sore  o> 
the  subject. 

"  We  must  depend  on  your  vote  to-morrow  night." 
said  lie  to  Lord  Aspeden, "  for  it's  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  muster  strong'  and  set  a  good  face  on 
the  matter. 

"True,  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Aspeden,  en  souriant 
aimahUment,  "  for  Machiavel  well  observes  that  *  a 
good  face  is  thought  the  sign  of  a  good  conscience/ 
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and  I  may  thercfoTe  well  say  to  your  lordship,  i 
beautiful  lines  of  Pope  : 


There  was  a  general  smile.  Lord  Aspeden  smiled 
more  than  all  the  rest.  It  was  the  sweetest  compliment 
he  had  ever  paid,  and  two  quotatiaas  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

"  Few  people,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper  to  Clarence, 
''combine  wit  and  learning:  that  union  is  reserved 
for  us." 

But  if  Lord  Aspeden  had  so  well  availed  himself  of 
ku  opportunities,  his  attach^  had  been  no  less  on  the 
alert.  He  had  quoted  Swift  to  a  Whig  who  had  ratted , 
and  his  own  speeches  to  the  handsome  minister.  He 
had  talked  without  ceasing  to  the  silent  Mr.Muniford. 
and  listened  without  speaking  to  the  loquacious  Eai'l 
of  Chatterton.  The  party  rose,  and  Clarence  left  the 
room  first.      , 

"  What  a  wonderful  young  man  !"  said  I.ord  Quin- 

"  Woaderful !  "  said  the  Whig  who  had  ratted. 

"  So  modest,"  said  Mr.  Mumford. 

"And  so  eloquent,"  added  the  Earl  of  Chatterton. 

"  He  is  indeed  prodigiously  clever,"  observed  Lord 
Aspeden,  "and  very  musical  too.  You  must  hear  him 
play  the  flute." 

"While  hia  minister  plays  the  fool,"  muttered  Jjaid 
Quintown. 

*'  Ckarun  a  son  metier!"  answered  Lord  Holden- 
worth,  who  overheard  him.  "  Will  your  lordship  join 
the  ladies  7"  • 

*  It  ku  becD  obiKtsd  to  the  chiTMtcr  of  Loid  Aipeden  tbal 
BD  EDglJih  diplomitisC  could  be  such  1  foal;  — Uva  all  oar 
ombwsBdo^i  been  Solomoiu  f 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Wlut  uy  yoa  to  the  men  o!  wit  1    I  hope  their 
bT  b  higher  degiM  in  ^Dnr  esteem. 


"  Mt  dear  Linden,"  said  Mr.  Trollolop  (how  the  oanie 
ghdes  off  my  pen !),  "  this  is  unworthy  a  philosopher. 
We  are  both  asked  to  Mrs.  Mossop's— ^  the  literati 
will  be  there.  It  is  not  yet  too  late — let  us  go.  The 
human  mind — " 

"  We  will  go !"  interrupted  Clarence. 

They  passed  Lord  Aspeden,  He  was  whispering 
little  melodies  into  the  ear  of  the  Duchess  of  Cosmo- 
well.  "  To  your  Grace,"  said  he,  raising  his  voice,  in 
order  that  the  two  young  men  might  hear,  to  admire 
and  to  profit  by  his  appropriate  flattery — "  to  your 
Grace  may  indeed  be  applied  the  Unes  of  our  great 
poet — You  are  all 


The  closing  door  shut  out  the  concluding  Une  from  the 
ears  of  our  adventurer  and  philosopher. 

The  Mrs.  Mossop  of  that  day  was  the  Lydia  of  Uils. 
He  will  then  know,  by  contrast,  the  value  of  Lydia. 
Poor  Lydia  1  who  among  all  thy  friends  mourns  while 
he  misses  thee!  But  thou  wast  a  philosopher . in  thy 
patience,  and  didst  know  the  depth  and  breadth  of  all 
worldly  friendships.  Thou  didst  know  that  while  th« 
tie  lasts  there  is  union,  and  when  death  divides  it  For- 
getfiilnesg  flings  the  broken  strings  into  her  panniers, 
where  all  the  loves,  hatreds,  hopes,  and  fears  of  onr 
ancestors  lie  *'  with  the  things  before  the  flood."  How 
unjust  are  we  in  our  selfishness,  when  we  ask  from  oar 
summer  acquaintances  that  strength  and  fidelity  of 
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-Atnditess  which  we  find  cot  in  the  loves  wherein  w* 
have  built  our  shelter  from  the  winds,  and  siichoied 
onr  r^ig<>  io  the  storm !  How  often  the  wmnds  of 
^r  vanity  make  the  sectet  of  our  pathoa.  We  sigh 
because  we  grave  no  lasting  character  in  the  very 
.  hearts  which,  while  we  repine  that  they  cannot  bless 
us,  we  own  that  we  cannot  blesa ;  and  we  breathe  oui' 
mortifications  into  music,  because  the  minions  we 
despise  are 

None  that,  with  Mndred  coiKaionaneu  endned. 
If  vs  wen  Dot,  would  xem  to  unUe  the  le». 
Hnf^,  perhafjs,  for  us,  Uiat  our  poetry  decreases  as 
O'lr  knowledge  advances.  Happy,  even  though  we 
regret  the  change,  that  the  (wn*  keenneu  of  the  sword  is 
bhnted.  that  it  gains  in  its  strength  what  it  loses  in 
its  6dge,  and  ts  no  longer  too  sharp  for  the  sheath,  and 
■too  brittle  for  resistance. 

When  Clarence  and  the  "  Minute  Philosopher' 
seriTed  at  Mre,  Mossop"s,  they  found  about  a  dozen 
people  assembled.  The  lady  herself  reclined  on  a  sofa, 
and  was  not  the  least  animated  of  the  party,  nor  altO' 
getber  foi^etful  of  the  day  when  she  was  more  anxious 
for  the  dmtinotion  of  the  belle  than  the  reputation  of 
the  tavante. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  painting.  "  Have 
you  seen  Sir  Joshua's  last  picture  ?  "  said  a  Mr.  Net- 
'tletop,  usually  termed  Nose  Nettletop,  a  great  literary 
character,  for  he  had  seen  the  pyramids,  coRtemplated 
answering  Junius,  wore  a  loose  neckcloth,  and  had  a 
DOse,  to  which  that  ofthe  stranger  in  Slawkenbei^us'* 
tale  was  a  snub. 

"  No,"  answered  TroUolop,  with  contempt,  for,  tike 
•n  false  pretenders  to  science,  he  affected  to  despise 
tlie  arts, — "  no,  such  triSea  1  hold  to  be  unworthy  of 
tbe  human  mind ! " 

"^dpray/'^aid  Lady  Dryaden,  who  was  a  bit  cf 
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a  humourist,  "  do  jou  so  vei^  highly  estimate  Uie 
human  mind  ?" 

"  Estimate  it.  Madam  1 — by  no  means :  we  are  only 
better  than  the  brutes,  because  of  our  exterior  organt- 

"  You  do  well  to  despise  the  fine  arts,  then,"  said 
Lady  Dryadea. 

"Sir  Joshua,"  observed  some  one,  sagely,  "is  a 
very  tolerable  painter." 

"  In  the  human  mind,"  said  TroUolop,  taking  snufF 
emphatically,  and  see-sawing  himself  to  and  fro  in  hia 
ciiair — "  in  the  human  mind,  we  may  resolve  our  ori- 
ginal perceptions  into  particular  principles  of  the  Immaa 
constitution — " 

When,  at  that  instant,  the  chair,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  be  see-«awed  by  a  philosopher,  gave  way, 
and  Mr.Trollolop  fell  with  a  sudden  violence  on  the 
floor. 

"  It  was  a  very  heavy  fall,"  cried  Lady  Dryaden, 
pityingly. 

■'  It  was  a  law  of  nature,"  said  the  philosopher, 
rising,  aud  nibbing  himself,  with  tears  in  his  eyes: 

"The  chair  was  in  fault,"  observed  Mrs.  Mossop ; 
"  it  is  an  easy  chair." 

"  I  should  think,  rather,"  said  Mr,  Nose  Nettletop, 
wisely,  "  that  the  floor  was  in  fault;  it  is  a  hard  floor."    • 

"  You  are  both  mistaken,"  said  Mr.Trollolop;  "  my' 
constitution  was  in  &ult :  hardness  and  motion  are 
particular  principles  of  the  human  constitution," 

"  1  cannot  think  so,"  said  Nose  Nettletop,  crossing 
his  legs  with  the  determined  manner  of  one  who  is 
about  to  contest  a  point. 

"  You  cannot  think  sol"  ciied  the  philosopher,  who 
being  stilt  in  pain,  was  naturally  tnchned  to  be  lenty; 
•'  then  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  violate 
fine  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  Nature.    In  the  bumaa 


-mind,  Mr.  Nettletop,"  (and  hereTiallolop  looked  round 
.wkh  a  serionB  air) — "  there  is  an  ori^nal  principle, 
implaated  by  the  Supreme  Being,  to  confide  in  th« 
veracity  of  otheis,  and  to  believe  what  they  tell  us." 

"How  learned  Mr. Trollolop  is!"  said  a  gentleman, 
more  credulous  than  wise,  to  Mr.  Peirivale. 

"  YeB,"  growled  the  wit ;  "  he  is  what  Etberege  calls 
'  a  person  of  great  acquired  follies.' " 

Clarence  moved  away  towards  another  group :  he 
was  stopped  by  a  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  him 
somewhat  inspired  by  the  rosy  god  :  a  very  ludtcroui 
air  of  self-importance  sat  upon  a  countenance  natmally 
a  little  port,  and  somewhat  insignificant.  Walking  on 
liis  tiptoes  up  to  Clarence,  with  whom  he  waa  very 
alightly  acquainted,  this  gentleman  said — "  I  congra- 
tulate you,  1  congratulate  you  heartily,  Mr.  Lindeu." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Boswell,  for  what  ?" 

"  For  what,  sir  !  "  answered  Mr.  Boswell,  elevating 
his  eyebrows,  "for  what? — do  you  not  see,  sir,  that 
you  are  in  the  satoe  room,  nay,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  Colossus  of  the  Age  ?  Do  you  not  feel  elated  as  it 
were — now  that  you  are  breathing  the  Johnsonian 
ethereality ! " 

"  Is  that  indeed  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  V  said 
Clarence,  looking  towaids  a  lai^  and  singular  figure, 
.in  whom  he  recognised  the  truth  of  the  usual  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  great  lexict^^pber. 

"  It  »  indeed,  sir !"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  staring  at  him, 
with  eyes  so  Indicrously  dilated  that  Clarence  could 
scarcely  forbear  laughing :  "  it  is  indeed.  How  do  you 
feel,  sir  t  Somewhat  awe-stricken,  eh  1  But  never  mind 
it.  Had  you,  like  me,  the  extreme  happiness  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  that  ilhistrioui  sage,  you 
vouid  grow  accustomed  to  the  air  of  greatness—nayi 
you  would  partake  of  its  nature.  I  will  tell  you  a  won- 
deifal  anecdote  of  my  immortal  friend.    As  we  were 


drinsg  the  otW  day  to  Aahbouime,  Dr.  Stibaaan  re- 
commended me  to  drink  water  only  ;  '  for,'  said  he, 
with  his  usual  intdligence,  and  unrivalled  pn^mdity 
of  abscrva^n — 'for  if  you  drink  water  only,  you  are 
sure  never  to  get  drunk ;  whereaa  if  you  dook  wine, 
you  are  netwr  aure!*"* 

"  Admirable,  indeed !"  said  Clarence,  drily,  "  I 
wonder  you  do  not  give  such  notable  sayings  to  the 
world ;  it  would  be  ten  thousand  pities,  if  in  the  exis- 
tence of  type  and  paper,  the  public  were  deprived  of 
'80  much  of  the  '  Johnsonixn  ethereality  !" 

"  But  the  public  sha'n't,  sir,  it  shan't,"  said  Mr 
Boswell,  with  great  vivacity,  "  I  have  them  all  down 
in  a  book  already." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Clarence,  "that  I  dare  not  venture 
to  ask  an  introduction  to  your  extraordinary  friend." 

"  Why  yes,  air  !  he  is  the  most  affable  of  beings — 
a  little  rough  or  so ;  may  tell  you,  you  are  a  knave 
or  a  fool ;  but  he  is  really  the  gentlest  of  moralists.  I 
will  give  you,  sir,  a  memorable  instance.  I  thoBght 
I  had  had  reason  to  complain  of  ray  illustrious  friend, 
at  a  dinner  party  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  upon  the 
12th  of  April  last;  and  some  time  aflerwarda  I  told 
him  lie  had  been  too  hard  upon  me.  '  Sir,'  said  the 
enlightened  sage,  '  you  are  an  unnatural  Scotdiman, 
ignorant  of  your  own  interest.  You  resemlde  a  drum, 
and  it  is  only  by  being  too  hard  upon  yon  that  I  can 
STOuse  yon  trom  your  empty  inanity  into  the  distinction 
oC  making  a  noise.'  There  was  sometUng  truly  digni- 
fied in  this  benevolent  rebuke ;  and  it  is  the  more  re- 
mv'table  because  it  contains  a  sort  of  pun,  a  species 
ot  wit  generally  odious  to  my  illustrious  friend  '' ' 

"Good  heavens!"  thought  Clarence,  in  aslonish- 
nem.  ■'  can  any  man  be  siu:h  a  simpleton  as  to  boatf 

•  UUisHj  In  BoaneU'a  Life,  Vol.  IIL  p.  16S. 
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of  beii^  a  butt."  Poor  Qarence !  he  knew  not  th&t 
It  was  reseired  for  Mr.  Boswel)  to  be  the  Dogberry  of 
the  age,  and  to  feel  proud  "  of  writing  himself  an  ass." 

•*  But  come,  air,"  said  Mr,  Bosweil,  "  I  irill  jnat 
whisper  your  wish  to  myiUuGtrious  friend,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  he  will  render  you  happy  for  life,  by  sufier~ 
in^  yon  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  listening  to  the 
profound  wisdom  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson." 

Clarence  bowed  :  the  whisper  was  made ;  an  intro- 
duction took  place ;  and  Clarence,  drawing  a  chair 
into  the  vei^  of  the  Johnsonian  vicinity,  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr,  Bosweil,  rendered  happy  for  life. 

With  the  person  who  sat  next  to  him  Clarence  was 
greatly  stmck.  This  was  a  stout  and  somewhat  clum- 
sily built  man,  tawdrily  dressed,  and  of  rather  an  af- 
fected manner ;  but  Clarence  had  already  learnt  that 
great  men  are  not  altogether  ficee  from  the  peculiarities 
of  little  men,  and  did  not,  on  account  of  a  few  innocent 
coxcombries,  do  as  Mr.  BosweUwas  inclined  to  do,  and 
set  down  his  neighbour  as  a  fool ;  on  the  conbary,  he 
imagined  that  he  saw  in  a  forehead  lemarkatAy  broad, 
and  finely  developed,  and  in  an  eye,  which,  while  the 
rest  of  the  countenance  seemed  supine  and  heavy, 
never  relaud  in  a  quick,  though  hatf  careless,  observa- 
tkiQ  of  all  around— something  not  only  contradicting 
the  clownish  stupidity  usually  supposed  to  characterize 
the  air  of  the  person  in  question,  but  strongly  indica- 
tire  of  genius. 

"Who  is  my  ne^hbonr  to  the  light?''  whispered 
ClareQce  to  Bosweil. 

"Oh!  onlyGoIdyt"  said  Bosweil,  with  a  tone  of 
indifferent  contempt. 

"GoMy  !*■  repeated  Qarence ;  "  who  is  be  V 

"  Why,  air,  he  is  the  author  of  the  'Traveller,*  and 
the  'History  of  England,'  and  some  other  very  inge- 
nious pieces." 
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"  What!  » that  the  great  Goldimitti,  the  &rst  poet, 
comic  writer,  and  Dovelist  (without  the  most  distant 
compnrtgon)  of  the  day  ?"  said  Clarence,  in  surprise 
that  Mr.  Boswell,  having-  so  much  admiration  for  the 
author  of  the  '  Rambler,'  and  *  London,'  bad  none  for  . 
the  author  of  the  '  Traveller '  and  the  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.' 

"The  same,  sir,"  said  Boswell,  blowing  his  nose. 

"  He  does  not  like  the  great  Johnson  to  call  him 
Goldy,  though  that  illustrious  personage  calls  even  mt 
Bozzy." 

"  Yob  surprise  me!"  said  Clarence. 

"  Hist '."   said   Boswell,   "  the  doctor  is  about  to 

And  Clarence  listened,  and  was  indeed  delighted 
and  surprised.  The  doctor  was  a  Utile  excited  by  a 
home  thrust  from  Beauclerk  (who,  secure  ia  the  cou- 
rage and  ready  wit  of  a  man  who  had  made  his  intel- 
lect live  for  the  world,  appears  to  have  been  the  boldest 
of  Johnson's  coterie),  and  excited  into  warmth  without 
reaching  rudeness,  his  eloquence  rioted  in  one  of  iu 
happiest  and  most  luxuriant  displays. 

After  a  speech,  rather  of  oratorical  than  conversation^ 
length,  Johnson  co&cludcd  by  observing  that  "  Truth, 
requiring  unwearied  soUcitarion,  frequently  yielded  td 
the  modesty  of  patience  what  she  had  denied  to  th* 
arrogance  of  wisdom  or  the  impetuosity  of  genius/' 

"Then,"  said  Goldsmith — who  had  for  some  time    , 
been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  speak,  and  who  now  re-    '. 
taliated  by  a  reproof  joined  to  a  complunent — "  then, 
<loctor,  the  lady  is  more  likely  to  favour  your  listeners 
than  yourself." 

"  Sir,"  said  Doctor  Johnson,  "  yon  ikre  politdy  un- 
civil !" 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  Mr,  Boswell.  with  an  ah-  of 
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ODntemptuoiis   superiority,    "what  a    pity  that  poor 
Goldy  should  attempt  to  shine  !"* 

And  forthwith  Mr.  Boswell  blazed   off  in  fui  fak- 

"  Bozzy,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  pateraal  mi,  inter- 
rupting his  disciple  ia  a  most  luminous  period—' 
"  Bozzy,  you  certainly  exhibit  a  Bingnlar  ostentation  of 
colloquial  volubility." 

The  delighted  liaird  of  Auchinleclc  bowed. 

"Such  praise  from  the  illustrious  Johnson  is  more 
valuable  than  degrees  from  all  the  nniversities  of  Eu- 
rope," 

"Why,  yes,  sir,"  resumed  tlie  sage,  more  gravely 
"  your  talk  is  to  your  intellect  what  extravagance  is 
to  poverty  :  the  nakedness  of  the  reality  is  not  con- 
cealed by  the  glitter  of  the  shew;  and,  while  the  spend- 
thrift imagines  he  ia  attracting  applause  by  his  profu- 
lion,  he  is  exciting  only  ridicule  for  his  pretensions, 
or  compassion  for  his  foUj." 

"  What  a  pity  poor  Bozzy  should  attempt  to  shine," 
said  Beauclerk,  drily ;  and  the  doctor  rising  with  a 
chuckle,  the  group  was  broken  up. 

Clarence  lounged  away,  and  found  himself  byTrol- 

"The  human  tnind,"  said  the  would- be -metaphy- 
sician. "  I  think  1  have  now  proved  to  your  satisfaction 
is  a  substance,  unextended  and  indivisible  ;  and,  consf 
^vently,  a  mere  bundle  of  ideas.  It  is,  you  perceive, 
incapable  of  attaining  above  a  certain  pitch,  and  ii 
therefore  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  highest  perfection ; 
and,  consequently,  before  many  centuries  are  past> 
all  the  world  will  be  philosophers,  and,  as  notiiiug 
exists  to  a  philosopher,  the  philosophers  will  be  ail  iiie 
world !" 

■  Ji  vtry  comnioa  eomplsiat  wi(h  Mc.  BonrelL    St*  hit  lifc  rf 
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"  I  understand  you,  then,''  said  Ledy  Dryaden.  "  Is 
a  few  centuries,  as  there  will  be  notbiag  but  philoso- 
phers, who  are  nothings,  every  thing;  will  be  nothing," 

"  CleaHy  so  !"  said  Troilolop,  taking  snuff. 

"Whftt  a  fine  thing  for  fJiilosophere '"  cried  Lady 
Dryaden. 

"By  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Nose  Nettletop,  gravely; 
"  for  when  they  have  reduced  every  thing  into  nothing, 
they  will  only  fall  to  work  again,  and  tnalie  every  thing 
oul  o/* nothing!" 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

"  SUke  mtj.  Sir  (JeofiVey  Peveril,  or  yon  will  eompel  me  to  io 
tliat  I  tD«r  bo  mny  for  I" 

"You  BiuU  make  noiriy  here  but  at  your  peril,"  said  Sir  Geof- 
bey  ;  "  this  is  my  ground." 

Whes  Clarence  left  Mrs.  Mossop's  house,  why.  instead 
of  returning  home,  like  a  rational  man,  did  he  go  ex- 
actly in  the  opposite  direction  ?  Because,  my  dear 
reader,  in  Hanover-square  lived  Lady  Westborough, 
and  it  was  Clarence's  nightly  custom  to  watch  at  a 
certain  hour  beneath  the  windows  of  that  house  which 
held  the  lady  of  his  love,  until  lie  had  caught  one 
glimpse  of  her  form,  or,  sometimes,  for  she  appre- 
ciated the  gallantry,  though  she  reproached  the  indis- 
cretion, till  he  received  some  token  in  return — a  look, 
a  gestnre,  a  flower,  dropped  from  the  window,  or  a 
kiss  of  tlie  hand,  committed  to  the  heraldry  of  the 
air. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  still  night,  and  the  stars  looked 
out  upon  the  deserted  streets,  making  even  cities  holy. 
Clarface  walked  on,  calmly  and   musingly,  yi^ing 
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Limielf  Up  to  the  tn«llow  and  tender  melancholy  which 
(uofa  nights  instil  into  all  hearts,  not  yet  grown  too 
chilled  aad  stiibbom  for  romance.  When  he  came  to 
the  house,  all  was  silent ;  the  shutters  were  closed, 
and  the  lights  veiled.  With  a  Bickening  and  disap- 
pointed heart,  he  turned  away. 

Aa  he  entered  George- street,  he  observed  a  man 
before  him  walking  with  an  uneven  and  agitated  step. 
His  tight  hand  was  clenched,  and  he  frequently  raised 
it  as. with  a.  sudden  impulse,  and  struck  fiercely  as  if 
at  some  imagined  enemy.  He  is  one  of  the  magazine 
poets,  thought  Clarence,  or  possibly  the  Laureate  him- 
self. 

The  stranger  slackened  his  pace.  Clarence  passed 
him,  and,  turning  round  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  which 
his  supposition  had  inspired,  his  eye  met  a  dark,  low- 
ering, iron  countenance,  which,  despite  the  lapse  of 
four  years,  he  recognieed  on  (he  moment— it  was 
Wolfe,  the  republican 

Clarence  moved,  involuntarily,  with  a  quicker  step  ; 
but,  in  a  few  minutes,  Wolfe,  who  was  vehemently  talk- 
ing to  himself,  once  more  passed  him :  the  direction 
he  took  was  also  Clarence's  way  homeward,  and  he 
therefore  followed  the  republican,  though  at  some  slight 
distance,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  A  gen-  . 
tleman  on  foot,  apparently  returning  from  a  party,  met 
.'  Wolfe,  and,  with  an  air,  half  haughty,  half  unconscious, 
took  the  wall ;  though,  according  to  old  fashioned  rules 
of  street  courtesy,  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  for  assert- 
ing the  claim.  The  stem  republican  started,  drew 
himself  up  to  hia  full  height,  and  sturdily  and  do^edly 
placed  himself  directly  in  the  way  of  the  unjust  claim- 
ant. Clarence  was  now  nearly  opposite  to  the  two, 
and  saw  all  that  was  going  on. 

With  a  motion,  a  little  rude  and  very  contemptuous, 
tlie  passenger  attempted  to  put  Wolfe  aside,  and  win 
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his  path.  Little  did  he  know  of  the  unyieUiag  nalim' 
he  had  to  do  with  ;  the  next  instant,  die  repn'Uictu], 
with  a  strong  band,  forced  him  from  the  pavement  into 
the  very  kennel,  and  silently  and.  cokUy  continued  hi* 

way. 

The  wrath  of  the  discomfited  passenger  was  vehe- 
mently kindled. 

"  Insolent  dog  !"  cried  he,  in  &  loud  and  arrogant 
tone,  "your  baseness  is yonr protection."  Wolfetnroed 
rapidly,  and  made  but  two  strides  before  he  was  once 
more  by  the  side  of  his  defeated  opponent. 

"What  were  you  pleased  to  observe?"  said  he,  in 
his  low,  deep,  hoarse  voice. 

Clarence  sto[lped.  There  will  be  mischief  done  here, 
thought  he,  as  he  called  to  mind  the  stern  temper  of 
the  republican. 

"  M^ely,"  said  the  other,  struggUng  with  his  rag«, 
"  that  it  is  not  for  men  of  my  rank  to  avenge  the  in- 
sults offered  us  by  those  of  yours  !"' 

"  Your  rank,"  said  Wolfe,  latterly  retorting  the  con- 
tempt of  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  the  loftiest  disdain ; 
"  your  rank,  poor  changeling !  And  what  are  you,  that 
you  should  lord  it  over  me  ?  Are  your  limbs  stronger  ? 
your  muscles  firmer  ?  your  proportions  juster  ?  or,  if 
.  you  disclaim  physical  comparisons,  are  yonr  mental 
faculties  of  a  higher  order  than  his  who  now  mocks  at 
your  pretentions,  and  challenges  you  to  prove  them? 
Ate  the  treasures  of  science  expanded  to  your  view  ? 
Are  you  lord  of  the  elysium  of  poetry,  or  the  thunder- 
bolt* of  eloquence?  Have  you  wit  to  illumine,  or 
judgment  to  combine,  or  en«gy  to  control  ?  or  are 
you,  what  in  reality  you  appear,  dwindled  and  stunted 
in  the  fair  size  and  sinews  of  manhood— overbearing, 
yet  impotent — tyrannical,  yet  ridiculousr  Fool!  fool ! 
—{and  here  Wolfe's  voice  rose,  and  his  dark  counte- 
wiuce  changed  its  expregsicm  of  mockery  into  fiercs- 
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■ets)— go  home,  and  revenge  yourself  on  joui  alaves, 
br  the  reproof  you  hava  drawn  down  upon  younelT! 
Go! — goad!  gaU!  trample  !  the  more  you  grind  your 
minions  now.  the  more  terrible  will  be  their  retribution 
hereafter ;  excite  them  beyond  endurance,  with  your 
weak  and  frivoloua  despotismH,  the  debauched  and 
hideous  abortions  of  a  sickly  and  unnatural  state  of  civili- 
sation !  Go !  every  insult,  every  oppression,  you  heap  on 
those  whom  God  has  subjected  to  your  hand  but 
accelerates  the  day  of  tbeii  emancipation  —  but  files 
away,  link  by  link,  Jhe  iron  of  their  bondage  —  but 
sharpens  the  sword  of  justice,  which,  in  the  first  wrath 
of  an  incensed  and  awakened  people,  becomes  also  fi>r 
their  conquered  oppressors  the  weapon  of  revenge  1" 

The  republican  ceased,  and,  pushing  the  stranger 
aside,  turned  slowly  away.  But  this  last  insult  enraged 
the  passMiger  (who,  during  the  whole  of  the  reformer's 
harangue,  had  been  almost  foaming  with  passion)  be- 
yond all  prudence.  Before  Wolfe  bad  proceeded  two 
paces,  he  muttered  a  desperate,  but  brief,  oath,  and 
struck  the  reformer  with  a  strength  so  much  beyond 
what  his  slight  and  small  figure  appeared  to  possess 
that  die  powerfiil  and  gaunt  irame  of  Wolfe  recoiled 
backward  several  steps,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
iron  raiKng  of  the  ndghbouring  area,  would  have  follen 
to  the  ground. 

Clarence  pressed  forward  ;  the  face  of  the  rash  ag- 
gressor was  turned  towards  him ;  the  features  were 
Lord  Borodaile's.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  make  this 
discovery,  before  Wolfe  had  recovered  himself.  With 
a  wild  and  savage  cry,  rather  than  exclamation,  be 
threw  himself  upon  his  antagonist,  twined  his  sinewy 
arms  round  the  frame  of  the  strugghng,  but  powerless, 
nobleman,  raised  him  in  the  air,  with  the  easy  strength 
of  a  man  lifting  a  child,  held  him  aloof  for  one  moment, 
with  a  Intter,  and  scornful  laugh  of  wrathlid  derision, 
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and  iixn  dmbed  him  to  the  ground,  aad,  plaotiiifr  in 
hot  upon  BorodaUe'i  breastf  i^d — 

"  So  afaalt  iE  be  with  all  of  yoa  :  dieie  shall  be  bat 
one  instant  between  your  lait  c^ence  and  youx  first  bnt 
final  debalement.  Lie  tliere  !  it  is  yonr  proper  [Jaee  t 
By  the  only  law  which  you  younelf  aclcnowledge,  the 
Isw  which  gives  the  right  divine  to  tlie  strongest;  if 
you  stir  limb  or- nmsde,  [  will  crush  the  brealh  fnun 
your  body." 

But  Clarence  was  now  by  the  side  of  Wolfe,  a  new 
and  more  powerfol  opponent. 

"  Look  you,"  Skid  he :  "  you  have  received  an  'uanUX, 
and  you  have  done  justice  yoursdf.  I  condeow  the 
offence,  and  quarrel  not  with  you  for  the  punishment ; 
bnt  tliat  punishment  is.  now  past :  remove  your  foot, 
or — " 

"  What  ?"  shouted  Wolfe,  fiercaly,  every  vein  in  hia 
countenance  swelling,  and  his  lurid  and  vindictive  eye, 
from  its  black  and  sha^y  brow,  flashing  with  the  re- 
leased fire  of  long-pent  and  cherished  passions. 

"Or,"  answered  Clarence,  calmly,  "I  will  hinder 
yon  from  committing  murder." 

At  diat  instant,  the  watchman's  voice  was  heard,  and 
the  night's  guardian  himself  was  seen  hastening  fiwn 
the  far  end  of  the  street  towards  the  place  of  contcit. 
Whether  this  circumstance,  or  Clarence's  anawer,  MMpe- 
what  changed  the  current  of  the  republican's  thoughts, 
or  whether  his  anger,  suddenly  raised,  was  now  as  sud- 
denly subsiding,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  he  slowly 
and  deliberately  moved  bis  foot  from  the  breast  of  his 
baffled  foe,  and,  bending  dovm,  seemed  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  mischief  he  bad  done.  Lord  Borodaile 
was  perfectly  insensible. 

"  Yoa  have  killed  him !"  cried  Clarence,  in  a  voice 
of  horror,  "  but  you  shall  not  escape ;"  and  he  placed 
a  de«perate  and  nervtui  hand  on  the  republicaia. 
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•■  Stand  off,"  >Bid  Wolfe,  "  my  Uood  u  up .  I  would 
not  do  more  violence  to-night  than  I  hare  done.  Stand 
off!  the  man  moTes  ;  his  hour  is  not  yet  come." 

And  Lord  Borodaile  uttering  a.  long  sigh  and  attempt- 
ing to  riae,  Claience  released  his  hold  of  the  repuhUcan, 
and  bent  down  to  assist  the  fallen  nableman.  Mean- 
while, Wolfe,  mnttering  to  himself,  turned  iiom  the 
spot,  and  strode  haughtily  away. 

The  watchman  now  came  up,  and,  with  his  aid, 
Clarence  raised  I^rd  Borodsule.  Bruised,  stunned, 
half  insensible  as  he  was,  that  personage  lost  none  ot 
his  characteristic  stateliness ;  he  shook  off  the  watch- 
man's  arm,  as  if  there  was  contamination  in  the  touch ; 
and  his  countenance,  still  menacing  and  defying  in  its 
exprcMion,  turned  abruptly  towards  Clarence  as  if  he 
yet  expected  to  meet,  and  struggle  with,  a  foe. 

"  How  are  yon,  my  lord  ?"  said  linden ;  "  not 
severely  hurt,  I  trust  V 

"  Well,  quite  well,"  cried  Borodaile.  "  Mr.  linden, 
I  think? — 1  thank  yon  cordiidly  for  your  asHstance;  but 
the  6xig — the  rased — where  is  he?" 

"Gone,"  said  Clarence. 

"Gone!  Where — ^where?"  cried  Borodaik  ;  "thai 
living  man  should  insult  me,  and  yet  escape !" 

"  Which  way  did  the  fellow  go  ?"  said  the  watch- 
man, anticipative  of  half  a  crown.  "  I  will  run  after 
him  in  a  trice,  your  honour — J  warrant  I  nab  him," 

"  No — ^no — "  said  Borodaile,  haughtily ;  "  I  leave 
my  quarrels  to  no  man :  if  I  could  not  master  him  my- 
self, no  one  else  shall  do  it  for  me.  Mr.  Linden,  excuse 
fne,  but  I  am  perfectly  recovered,  and  can  walk  very 
wen  without  your  polite  assistance.  Mr.  Watchman, 
I  am  oUiged  to  you  :  there  is  a  guinea  to  reward  your 
trouble." 

With  these  words,  intended  as  a  farewell,  the  proud 
patiician,  imothmng  his  pain,  bowed  with  extreme 
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courtesy  to  Clareac^-again  thanked  him,  and  walked 
on  unaided,  and  alone. 

"  He  is  a  game  blood,"  said  the  watchman,  pocket- 
ii^  the  guinea. 

"  He  is  worthy  his  name,"  thought  Clarence ; 
"  though  he  was  iu  the  wrong,  my  heart  yearns  to 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Thing!  weu  a  vizaid  nhich  I  tlunk  to  like  not. 

Clarence,  from  that  night,  appeared  to  have  foimed 
a  suddea  attachment  to  Lord  Borodaile.  He  took 
every  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  intimacy,  and  inva- 
riably treated  him  with  a  degree  of  consideration  which 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  told  him  was  well  calculated 
to  gain  the  good  will  of  bis  haughty  and  arrogant  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  all  this  was  ineffectual  in  conquering 
Borodaile's  coldness  and  reserve.  To  have  been  once 
seen  in  a  humiliating  and  degrading  aituation  is  quite 
sufBcient  to  make  a  proud  man  hate  the  spectator,  and, 
with  the  confusion  of  all  prejudiced  minds,  to  transfer 
the  sore  remembrance  of  the  event  to  the  association  of 
the  witness.  Lord  Borodaile,  though  always  ceremo- 
niously civil,  was  immoveably  distant ;  and  avoided,  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  Clarence's  insinuating  approaches 
and  address.  To  add  to  his  indisposition  to  increase 
his  acquaintance  with  Linden,  a  friend  of  his,  a  captain 
in  the  Gtuards,  once  asked  him  who  that  Mr,  Linden 
was  ?  and,  on  his  lordship's  replying  that  he  did  not 
know,  Mr.  Percy  Bobus,  the  son  of  a  wine  merchant, 
though  the  nephew  of  a  .duke,  rejoined,  "  Nobody  ioa 
know." 
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"  iDSolent  intruder  !"  Aougbt  Lord  Boiodaile  ;  "A 
man  vhom  nobody  knowi  to  make  such  advances  to 
me!" 

A  still  greater  cause  of  dislike  to  Clarence  arose 
from  jealousy.  Erer  unce  the  first  night'  of  hb  ac- 
quaintance with  Lady  Flora,  Loid  Borodaile  bad  paid 
her  unceasing  attention.  In  good  earaest,  he  was 
greatly  struck  by  hei  heauty,  and  had  for  the  last  year 
been  tbinldng  of  the  necessity  of  presenting  the  world 
with  a  Lady  Borodaile.  Now,  though  his  lordship  did 
look  upon  himself  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  a  man 
well  can  do,  yet  he  could  not  but  own  that  Clarence 
wu  very  handsome — had  a  devilish  gentlemanlike 
ah — talked  with  a  better  grace  than  the  generality  of 
young  men,  and  daoced  to  perfection:  "  I  detest  that 
fellow  I"  said  Lord  Borodaile,  involuntarily  and  aloud, 
as  these  unwilling  truths  forced  themselves  upon  his 

"  Whom  do  you  detest?"  asked  Mr.  Percy  Bobas, 
who  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  Lord  Borodaile's  drawing 
loom,  and  admiring  a  pair  of  led-heeled  shoes  which 
decorated  kia  feet. 

"  That  puppy.  Linden !"  said  Lord  Borodaile,  ad- 
justing his  cravat. 

"He  u  a  deuced  puppy,  certainly !"  rejoined  Mr, 
Povy  BohuB,  tinning  round  in  order  to  contemplate 
more  exactly  the  shape  of  his  right  shoe.  "  I  can't 
bear  conceit,  Borodaile." 

"  Nor  I — I  abhor  it — tt  is  so  d — d  di^;usting !" 
replied  Lord  Borodaile,  leaning  hia  chin  upon  his  two 
buids,  and  looking  full  into  the  glass.  "  Do  you  use 
Mac  Neil's  divine  pomatum  ?" 

''*  No,  it's  too  hard ;  I  get  mine  from  Paris :  shall  I 
tend  you  some  ?' 

"  Dd,"  said  Lord  Borodaile.- 

.Google 
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"  Mr.  linden,  my  lord,"  said  the  wrrant,  tLrovinf 
open  the  door ;  and  Clarence  entered. 

"I  am  very  fortunate,''  aaid  he,  with  that  Hmile 
nhich  so  few  ever  reaisted,  "  to  find  you  at  home.  Lord 
Bocodaile;  but  as  the  day  was  wet,  I  thought  I  should 
have  lome  chance  of  that  pleasure  ;  I  therefore  wrap- 
ped  myself  up  in  my  roquelaure,aDd  mevoici!" 

Now,  nothing  could  be  more  diplomatic  than  the 
compliment  of  choosing  a  wet  day  for  a  visit,  and  ex- 
posing oneVself  to  "  the  pitiless  shower,"  for  the 
greater  probability  of  finding  the  risited  at  home.  Not 
10  thought  Lord  Borodaile ;  he  drew  himself  up,  bowed 
very  solemnly,  and  said,  with  cold  gravity, 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  Mr.  Linden." 

Clarence  coloured,  and  bit  his  Up  as  he  seated  him- 
self. Mr.  Percy  Bobus,  with  true  insular  breeding, 
took  up  the  newspaper. 

"  I  think  I  saw  you  at  Lady  C.'s  last  night,"  Baid 
Clarence ;  "  did  you  stay  there  long  V 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  Borodaile;  "I  hate  her 
parties." 

"  One  does  meet  such  odd  people  there,"  observed 
Mr.  Percy  Bobus;  "creatures  one  never  sees  any 
where  else." 

"  I  hear,"  said  Clarence,  who  never  abused  any  one. 
even  the  givers  of  stupid  parties,  if  he  could  hdp  it, 
and  therefore  thought  it  best  to  change  the  convena- 
tioo — "  I  hear.  Lord  Borodaile,  that  some  himtera  of 
yours  are  to  be  sold.  I  pnrpose  being  a  bidder  for 
Thunderbolt." 

"  I  have  a  horse  to  sell  you,  Mr.  linden,"  cried  Mr. 
Percy  Bobus,  springing  from  the  sofa  into  civility,  "  a 
■uperb  creature." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Clarence,  laughing  ;  "  bat  I  can 
only  afbrd  to  buy  one  and  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy 
'n  Thunderbolt." 
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LMd  BcrDdaile,  vbiae  monnen  vere  very  anti(piRted 
in  their  afiability,  bowed.  Mr.  Bobus  sonic  back  into 
Ids  Bofa,  and  reaumed  the  paper. 

A  pause  ensued.  Clarence  vas  chilled  in  apiu  of 
himself.     Lord  Borodaile  played  with  a  paper  cutter. 

"  Have  you  been  to  Lady  Westborough's  lately  ?" 
■aid  Clarence,  breaking  silence. 

"  I  was  ihcn  last  night,"  replied  Lord  Borodaile. 

"Indeed!"  cried  Clarence.  "  I  wonder  I  did  not 
see  you  thei^  for  I  dined  with  them." 

Lord  Borodaile's  hair  curled  of  itself,  "  He  dined 
there,  and  I  only  asked  in  the  evening;,"  thought  be; 
but  his  sarcastic  temper  suggested  a  very  di&rent 
reply. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  ekratini^  his  eye-brows,  "Lady 
Westborough  told  me  she  had  had  some  people  to 
dhiner,  whom  she  had  been  abiiged  to  ask.    Bobus,  is 

that  the  Public  Adveiti«er?  See  whether  that  d- d 

^ow  Junius  has  b^n  writing  any  more  of  his  stupid 
tetters." 

Clarence  was  not  a  man  apt  to  take  ofEence,  bnt  he 
felt  his  bile  rise :  it  will  not  do  to  shew  it,  thought  he ; 
■o  he  made  some  fiirther  remark  in  a  jesting  vein ; 
and,  afler  a  very  ill  sustained  conversation  of  some 
minutes  longer,  rose,  apparently  in  the  best  humour 
possible,  and  departed,  with  a  solemn  intention  never 
again  to  enter  the  house.  Thence  he  went  to  Lady 
Weati)orough's. 

The  marchioness  was  in  hei  boudoir;  Clarence 
was,  as  usual,  admitted,  for  Lady  Westborough  loved 
unuBcment  above  all  thing;  in  the  world,  and  Clarence 
had  the  art  of  affording  it  better  than  any  young  man 
of  her  acquaintance.  On  entering,  he  saw  Lady  Flora 
hastily  retreating  through  an  opposite  door.  She  turned 
ber  fkce  towards  him  for  one  moment — that  moment 
was  sufficient  to  &eeze  his  blood  :  the  lai^e  tears  were 
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Tollii^  down  her  cheelu,  which  were  as  white  as  death, 
and  the  expression  of  those  features,  usually  ao  langb- 
ing  and  joyous,  was  that  of  utter  and  ineffable  despair- 
Lady  Westboroug;h  was  as  lively,  as  Uand,  and  as 
agreeable  as  ever ;  but  Clarence  thoug;ht  he  detected 
something  restrained  and  embarrassed  lurking  beneath 
all  the  graces  of  her  exterior  manner ;  and  the  single 
glance  he  had  caught  of  the  pale  and  altered  face  of 
XdSdy  I^lora  was  not  calculated  to  re-assure  his  mind 
or  animate  his  spirits.  His  visit  was  short ;  when  he 
left  the  room,  he  lingered  for  a  few  moments  in-  (be 
anti-chamber,  ia  the  hope  of  again  seeing  Lady  Flora. 
White  thus  laiteriag,  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  I^y 
Westborough's  voice :  "  When  Mr.  Linden  calls  agaiD, 
you  have  my  orders  never  to  admit  him  into  this  room  j 
be  will  be  shewn  into  the  drawing-room." 

With  a  hasty  step  and  a  burning  cheek  Clarence 
quitted  the  house,  and  hurried,  first  to  his  solitary 
apartments,  and  thence  (like  all  men  under  the  fever 
of  excitement)  impatient  of  loneliness  to  the  peacefiil 
retreat  of  his  benefactor. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

A  muden'i  thoughti  do  ohcck  m;  trembling  hud. 

Theke  is  something  very  delightful  in  tuning  from  the 
unquietness  and  agitation,  the  fever,  the  ambition,  tbe 
harsh  and  woridly  realities  of  man's  character,  to  the 
gentle  and  deep  recesses  of  woman's  more  secret  heart. 
Within  her  musings  is  a  realm  of  haunted  and  fairy 
tliought,  to  which  the  things  of  this  turbid  and  trou- 
bled hfe  have  no  entrance.  What  to  her  are  the 
changes  of  state,  the  rivalries  and  contentions  which 
fonn  tbe  staple  of  o«r  exiiteiice  ?  For  ber  there  ii  an 
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intenK  ud  food  philoaophy,  befbre  whose  eye  gnb- 
atances  flit  and  fade  like  ahadowB,  and  jhadowB  grow 
glowiiig;ly  into  truth.  Her  soul's  creationB  ore  not  as 
the  moTing  and  mortal  images  seen  in  the  commoD 
day :  they  are  things,  like  s[Hrit>  steeped  in  the  dim 
moon-light,  heard  when  all  else  are  still,  and  busy 
when  earth's  labourers  are  at  rest  1  They  are 
Suehilafi' 

Ai  dieuna  tie  nuAs  ot,  and  their  little  li& 

la  rounded  by  a  ileep. 
tier's  is  the  real  and  uncentred  poetry  of  beiag,  which 
pervades  and  sunonnds  her  as  with  an  air,  which 
peoples  her  visions  and  animates  her  love,  which 
shrinks  from  earth  into  itself,  and  finds  marvel  and 
meditation  in  all  that  it  beholds  within,  and  which 
spreads  even  over  the  heaven  m  whose  faith  she  so 
ardently  believes  the  mystery  and  the  tenderness  of 


"  You  say  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  lo  punctual- 
ly of  late  as  I  used  to  do  befbre  I  came  to  London,  and 
you  impute  my  negligence  to  the  gaieties  and  pleasures 
by  which  I  am  surrounded.  EhbiatI  my  dear  Eleanor, 
could  you  have  thought  of  a  better  eicuse  for  me  ? 
You  know  how  fond  we — ay,  dearest,  you  as  well  as 
I — used  to  be  of  dancing,  and  how  earnestly  we  were 
wont  to  anticipate  those  children's  balls  at  my  uncle's 
which  were  the  only  ones  we  were  ever  permitted  to 
attend.  I  found  a  adck  the  other  day,  on  which  I  had 
cut  seven  notches,  significant  of  seven  days  more  to 
the  next  ball-r-we  reckoned  time  by  bails  then,  and 
danced  chronologically.  Well,  my  dear  Eleanor,  here 
I  am  now,  brought  out,  tolerably  well  behaved,  only  not 
di^ified  enou|^,  according  to  manuna — as  food  of 
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laughing,  talking,  and  dancing  as  ever ;  and  yM,  do  yoa 
know,  a  ball,4^ougli  Btill  very  d€£g:fetfal,ia&r  from  be- 
ing dte  inost  important  event  in  creation  ;  its  anticipa- 
tion does  not  keep  me  awake  of  a  n^ht ;  aod,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  its  recoHeetion  does  sot  makeme 
■hut  up  my  inkstand,  bum  taj  portefeiulle,  and  An^t 
you,  all  of  which  you  seem  to  imagine  it  has  beoi  able 
to  effect. 

"  No,  dearest  Eleanor,  you  are  mistaken ;  for  were 
she  twice  as  giddy,  and  ten  times  as  volatile  as  she  is, 
your  own  Flora  could  never,  never  foi^t  you,  nor  the 
^happy  hours  we  have  spent  together,  nor  the  pretty 
goldfinches  we  had  in  common,  nor  the  little  Scotch 
duets  we  used  to  slog  together,  nor  onr  longings  to 
change  them  into  Italian,  nor  our  disappointment  when 
we  did  so,  nor  our  laughter  at  Signior  Shrikalini,  nor 
our  tears  when  poor  darling  Bijou  died.  And  do  you  re- 
member, dearest,  the  charming  green  lawn  where  we 
used  to  play  t(^ether,  and  plan  tricks  for  your  gover- 
ness? She  was  very,  very  cross,  though,  I  think,  we 
were  a  little  to  blame,  too.  However,  I  was  much  the 
worst !  And  pray,  Eleanor,  don't  you  remember  how 
we  used  to  like  being  called  pretty,  and  toM  of  the 
conquests  we  should  make  ?  Do  you  like  all  that  now  ? 
For  my  part,  I  am  tired  of  it,  at  least  from  the  gene- 
rality of  one's  flatterers. 

"Ah!  Eleanor,  or'heigbol'as  the  young  ladies  in 
novels  write,  do  you  remember  how  jealous  I  was  of 

you   at ,  and  how  spiteiul  I  was,  and  how  yon 

were  an  angel,  and  bore  mth  me,  and  kissed  me, 
and  totd  me  that— that  I  had  nothing  to  fear?  Well, 
Oar — ,  I  mean  Mr.  linden,  is  now  in  town,  and  so 
popular,  and  so  admired  I  I  wish  we  were  at  •• 
^;ain,  for  there  we  saw  him  every  day,  and  now 
we  don't  meet  more  than  three  times  a  we^ ;  and 
though  I  like  hearing  him  piaised  above  all  tbingt. 


yet  I  'feel  veiy  uncomfortable  when  tfaftt  praise  comes 
from  Tery,  Tcry  pretty  women.  I  wish  w%were  at^— 
again!  Mamma, -who  is  looking  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  is  very  kind:  she  says  nothing,  to  be  sure,  but 
■he  must  see  how — that  is  to  say — she  must  know  that 
— that  I — I  mean  that  Clarence  is  very  attentive  to 
me,  and  that  I  blush  and  look  exceedingly  silly  when* 
ever  he  is ;  and  therefore  1  suppose  that  whenever 
Clarence  thinks  fit  to  ask  me,  I  shall  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  getting  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  travelling  to 
Gretna  Green,  through  that  odious  North  road,  up  the 
Highgate  Hill,  and  over  Finchley  common. 

"  '  But  when  will  he  ask  yon  V  My  dearest  Elea- 
nor, that  is  more  than  I  can  say.  To  tell  yon  the  truth, 
there  is  something  about  Linden  which  I  cannot 
thoroughly  understand.  They  say  he  is  n^hew  and 
heir  to  the  Mr.  Talbot,  whom  you  may  have  heard  papa 
talk  of  as  a  gentleman  le  pbu  &  Ja  mede  in  his  day ; 
but  if  so,  why  the  hints,  the  nuinuations,  of  not  being 
what  he  seems,  which  Clarence  perpetually  throws  out, 
and  which  only  excite  my  interest  without  ^tifpn^ 
my  curiosity !  '  It  is  not,'  he  has  said,  more  than  once , 
'  as  an  obscure  adventurer  that  I  will  claim  your  lore ;' 
and  if  I  venture,  which  is  very  seldom  (for,  pow*  dire 
nrot,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  him),  to  question  his  mean- 
ing, he  either  sinks  into  titter  silence,  for  which,  if  I 
had  loved  aceordbtg  to  book,  and  not  so  naturally,  I 
should  he  very  angry  ^th  him,  or  twists  hk  words 
into  another  signification,  such  as  that  he  would  not 
claim  me  till  he  had  become  something  higher  and 
nobler  than  he  is  now.  Alas,  my  dear  Eleanor,  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  make  an  ambassador  out  of  an 
aftaeh^. 

"  See  now  if  you  reproached  me  justly  witfi  scanty 
correspondences.  If  I  wiite  a.  line  more,  I  must  be- 
gin a  new  sheet,  and  that  will  be  bevond  the  pow^  of 
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a  Iraak — a  thing;  which  would,  I  know,  bteak.  the 
heart  of  yoiy  dear,  ^ood,  generous,  but  a  little  too 
prudent  aunt,  and  irrevocably  niin  me  in  her  esteem. 
So  God  bless  you,  dearest  Eleanor,  and  believe  me 
most  afiectionatelf  yours, 

"  Flora  Akdsvne." 


FBOH  THE  SAME  TO   THE  SAMB. 

"  Peat,  dearest  Heanor,  does  that  gt>od  aunt  of 
yours — now,  dont  frown,  I  am  not  g:oing  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  her — ever  take  a  liking  to  young 
gentlemen  whom  you  detest,  and  insist  upon  the  fallacy 
of  your  opinion,  and  the  unerring  rectitude  of  hers  ?  If 
so,  you  can  pity  and  comprehend  my  grief.  Mamma 
has  formed  quite  an  attachment  to  such  a  disagreeable 
person.  He  is  Lord  Borodaile,  the  eldest,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  aon  of  Lord  Ulswater.  Perhaps  yoo 
may  have  met  him  abroad,  for  he  has  been  a  g^^at 
traveller ;  his  family  is  among  the  most  ancient  in  En- 
gland, and  his  Other's  estate  covers  half  a  county.  All 
this  mamma  tells  me,  with  the  most  earnest  air  in  the 
world,  whenever  I  declaim  upon  his  impertinence  or 
tStagneabihty — (is  there  such  a  word  ?  there  ought  to 
be).  'Well,'  said  I  to-day, '  whafs  that  to  me ?"  'It 
may  be  a  great  deal  to  you,*  replied  mamma,  signtfi- 
cantly,  and  the  blood  rushed  from  my  face  to  my 
heart.  She  could  not,  Eleanor,  she  could  not  mean, 
af^  all  her  kindness  to  Clarence,  and  in  spite  of 
all  her  penetration  into  my  heart — oh,  no,  no— she 
could  not.  How  terribly  suspicious  this  love  makes 
one! 

"  Bat  if  I  disliked  Lord  Borodaile  at  first,  I  have 
bated  him  of  late;  for,  some  how  or  other,  ha  is  ai- 
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way*  in  thevay.  If  I  see  Clareoce  hastening  through 
Jie  crowd  to  ask  me  to  dance,  at  that  very  instant,  up 
■teps  Lord  Borodaile  with  hU  cold,  changeless  face, 
and  his  haughty,  old  fashioned  bow,  and  his  abomina- 
ble dark  complexion — and  mamma  smiles — and  he 
hopes  he  finds  me  disengaged — and  I  am  harried  off — 
— and  poor  Clarence  looks  so  disappointed  and  so 
wretched !  You  have  no  idea  how  iU-tempered  this 
makes  me.  I  could  net  help  askii^  Lord  Borodaile, 
yesterday,  if  he  was  never  going  abroad  again,  and  the 
hateful  creature  played  with  hb  cravat,  and  answered 
'  Never !"  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  suUenness  would 
drive  his  lordship  away ;  tout  an  eontraire,'  '  Nothing,' 
said  be  to  me  the  other  day,  when  he  was  in  full  pout, 
'Nothing  is  so  plebeian  as  good  humour!  Patrician 
blood  is  always  in  a  ferment !' 

*'  I  wish,  then,  Eleanor,  that  he  could  see  your  go- 
verness ;  she  must  be  majesty  itself  in  his  eyes  ! 

"  Ah,  dearest,  how  we  belie  ourselves.  At  this  mo- 
ment, when  you  might  think,  from  the  idle,  rattling, 
silly  flow  of  my  letter,  that  my  heart  was  as  light  and 
Iree  as  it  was  when  we  used  to  play  on  the  green  lawn, 
and  under  the  sunny  trees,  in  the  merry  days  of  our 
childhood,  the  tears  are  running  down  my  cheeks ;  see 
where  they  have  fallen  on  the  page,  and  my  head 
throbs  as  if  my  thoughts  were  too  full  and  heavy  for  it 
to  contain.     It  is  past  one  !  I  am  alone,  and  in  my 

own  room.    Mamma  is  gone  to  a  rout  at  H House ; 

but  I  knew  1  should  not  meet  Clarence  there,  and  so 
said  I  was  ill,  and  remained  at  home.  I  have  done  so 
often  of  late,  whenever  I  have  learnt  from  Aim  that  he 
was  not  going  to  the  same  place  as  mamma.  Indeed 
I  love  much  better  to  sit  alone  and  think  over  his 
words  and  looks ;  and  I  have  drawn,  after  repeated 
attempts,  a  profile  likeness  of  him ;  and  oh,  Eleanor,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  dear  it  is  to  me ;  and  yet  there  is 
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not  a  line,  not  a  look  of  his  countenance  which  I  hav« 
not  leamtiby  heait,^  without  such  useless  aids  to  my 
memory.  But  I  am  ashamed  of  telling  you  all  this, 
and  my  eyes  ache  ao,  that  I  can  write  no  more. 

"  Ever,  aa  evtt,  dearest  Eleanor,  your  affectionate 
friend." 


FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THZ  BAHB. 

"  Eleanor,  I  am  undone  I  My  mother — my  mo- 
ther lias  been  so  cruel ;  but  she  cannot,  she  cannot  in- 
tend it,  or  she  knows  very  little  of  my  heart.  With 
some,  ties  may  be  as  easily  broken  as  formed ;  with 
others  they  are  twined  around  hfe  itself. 

"Clarence  dined  with  us  yesterday ,  and  was  un- 
usually animated  and  agreeable.  He  was  engaged  on 
business  with  Lord  Aspeden  afterwards  and  left  us 
early.  We  had  a  few  people  in  the  evening ;  Lord 
Borodaile  among  the  rest ;  and  my  mother  spoke  of 
Clarence,  and  his  relationship  to,  and  espectations 
from,  Mr.  Talbot.  Lord  Borodaile  sneered  ;  'You  are 
mistaken,'  said  he,  sarcastically ;  '  Mr.  Linden  may 
feel  it  convenient  to  gire  out  that  he  is  related  to  so 
old  a  fomily  as  the  Talbots ;  and  since  God  only  knows 
who  or  what  he  is,  he  may  as  well  claim  alliance  with 
one  person  as  another ;  but  he  is  certainly  not  the 
nephew  of  Mr.  Talbot  of  Scarsdale  Park,  for  that  gen- 
tleman had  no  sisters  and  but  one  brother,  who  left 
an  only  daughter,  that  daughter  had  also  but  one  child, 
certainly  no  relation  to  Mr.  linden.  I  can  vouch  for 
the  tntUi  of  this  statement ;  for  the  Talbots  are  related 
to,  or  at  least  nearly  connected  with,  myself;  and  1 
thank  Heaven  that  1  have  a  pedigree,  even  in  its  col- 
lateral branches,  worth  learning  by  heart.'  And  then 
Lord  Borodaile — I  little  thought,  when  I  railed  i^^tut 
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bvn,  what  seriouB  cause  I  should  have  to  hate  him— 
turned  to  me,  and  harassed  me  with  his  tedious  atten- 
tions the  whole  of  the  evening'. 

"  This  morning  mamma  sent  for  me  into  her  boudoir. 
'I  have  observed,'  siud  she,  vrith  the  greatest  indif- 
ference, '  that  Mr.  Linden  has,  of  late,  been  much  too 
particular  in  his  manner  towards  you — your  foolish  and 
undue  familiarity  with  every  one  has  perhaps  given 
him  encouragement.  After  the  gross  imposition  which 
Lord  Boiodaile  exposed  to  us  Ust  night,  I  cannot  but 
consider  the  young  man  as  a  mere  adventurer,  and, 
must  not  only  insist  on  your  putting  a  total  termina- 
tion to  civihties,  which  we  must  henceforth  consider 
presumption,  but  I  myself  shall  consider  it  incumbent 
upon  me  greatly  to  Lmit  the  advances  he  has  thought 
proper  to  make  towards  my  acquaintance.' 

"You  may  guess  how  Uiunderstruclc  I  was  by  this 
speech.  I  could  not  answer ;  my  tongue  hter^y  clove 
to  my  mouth,  and  I  was  only  relieved  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  burst  of  tears.  Mamma  looked  exceeding 
displeased,  and  was  just  going  to  speak,  when  the  ser- 
vant threw  open  the  dooi  and  announced  Mr.  linden. 
I  rose  hastily,  and  had  only  just  time  to  escape,  as  he 
entered ;  but  when  I  heard  that  dear,  dear  voice,  I 
could  not  resist  turning  for  one  moment.  He  saw  me 
— and  was  struck  mute,  for  the  agony  of  my  soul  was 
stamped  visibly  on  my  countenance.  That  moment 
was  over— with  a  violent  effort  I  tore  myself  away. 

"Eleanor  I  can  now  write  no  more.  God  bless  you  , 
and  m«  too— for  1  am  verv,  very,  unhtqipy. 

"  F.  A." 


j.i:™.,  Google 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
What  a  clianniDg  chmctci  ii  a  kind  old  maD. 


"  Cbebr  Up,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Talbot,  kindly,  "  we 
roust  nerer  despair.  What  thoagli  Lady  Westborou^ 
has  forbiddeo  you  the  boudoir,  a  boudoir  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  a  daughter,  and  you  have  no  r%ht 
to  suppose  that  the  veto  extends  to  both.  But  now 
that  ne  are  on  this  subject,  do  let  me  treason  with  you 
seriously.  Have  you  not  akeady  tasted  all  the  plea- 
sures, and  been  sufficiently  annoyed  by  some  of  the 
pams,  of  acting  the  'Incognito!'  Be  ruled  by  me: 
resume  your  proper  name  ;  it  is  at  least  one  which  the 
proudest  might  acknowledge ;  and  its  discovery  will 
lemove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  which  you 
so  ardently  desire," 

Clarence,  who  was  labouring  under  strong  excite- 
ment, paused  for  some  moments,  as  if  to  collect  him- 
self, before  he  replied  :  "  I  have  been  thrust  from  my 
father's  home — I  have  been  made  the  victim  of  another's 
crime — I  have  been  denied  the  rights  and  the  name  of 
son  ;  perhaps — (and  I  say  this  bitterly)  justly  denied 
them,  despite  of  my  own  innocence.  What  would  you 
have  me  do?  Resume  a  name  never  conceded  to  me 
— perhaps  not  righteously  mine — thrust  myself  upon 
the  unwilling  and  shrinking  hands  which  disowned 
and  rejected  me — blazen  my  virtues  by  pretensions 
which  I  myself  have  promised  to  forego,  and  foist  myself 
on  the  notice  of  strangers  by  the  very  claims  which 
my  nearest  relations  dispute  ?  Never — never — never ! 
With  the  simple  name  I  have  assumed— the  friend  I 
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myself  have  won — ^you,  my  generous  b^iefactor,  my 
real  father,  who  never  forsook,  nor  insulted,  me  for  my 
misfortuaes — with  these,  I  have  gained  Bome  steps  in 
the  ladder:  with  these,  and  those  gifts  of  nature,  a 
stout  heart,  and  a  willing  hand,  of  which  none  can  rob 
me,  1  will  either  ascend  the  rest,  even  to  the  summit, 
or  fall  to  the  dust,  unknown,  but  not  contemned ; 
unlamented,  but  not  despised." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Talbot,  brushing  away  a  tear 
which  he  could  not  deny  to  the  feeling,  even  while  he 
disputed  the  judgment)  of  the  youi^  adventurer — "well, 
this  is  all  very  fine  and  very  foolish ;  but  you  shall  never 
want  friend  or  father  while  I  live,  or  when  I  have 
ceased  to  live ;  but  come — sit  down,  share  my  dinner, 
which  is  not  very  good,  and  my  dessert,  which  is : 
help  me  to  entertain  two  or  three  guests  who  are  coming 
to  me  in  the  evening  to  talk  on  hterature,  sup,  and 
sleep  ;  and  to-morrow  you  shall  return  home,  and  see 
Lady  Flora  in  the  drawing-room,  if  you  cannot  in  the 
boudmr." 

And  Clarence  was  easily  persuaded  to  accept  the 
invitation. 

Talbot  was  not  of  those  men  who  are  forced  to  esert 
themselves  to  be  entertaining.  He  had  the  pleasant 
and  easy  way  of  imparting  his  great  general  and  curious 
information,  that  a  man,  partly  humorist,  partly  philo- 
sopher, who  values  himself  on  being  a  man  of  letters, 
and  is  in  spite  of  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  always 
ought  to  possess.  Clarence  was  soon  beguiled  from 
the  remembrance  of  his  mortifications,  and,  by  little 
and  little,  entirely  yielded  to  the  airy  and  happy  flow 
of  Talbot's  conversation. 

In  the  evening,  three  or  four  men  of  Uterary  emi- 
nence (as  many  as  Talbot's  small  Tusculum  could  ac- 
commodate with  beds)  arrived,  and  in  a  conrersation, 
free  alike  from  the  jai^on  of  pedants  and  the  insipidities 
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of  fafbion,  the  night  fled  away  swiftlr  and  happily, 
«T«n  to  the  ioTor. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Ws  lie  here  (in  the  country)  unong  the  vait  and  nohla  Mtnw 
ef  mtore ;  we  are  there  (in  the  town)  unong  the  pitifiil  ski^t  of 
policj.  We  mlk  here'  ia  the  light  and,  open  vaje  of  the  dirine 
bounty — we  gn>pe  there  in  the  dark  and  couiiued  tabyrintha  of 
hmDui  malicv  i  Doi  mmm  are  hen  featted  with  aU  the  elear  and 
gmnioe  tatta  of  their  objecta,  which  are  all  lophiaticated  there,  and 
foi  the  moat  part  OTsrwhelined  with  theii  caQtrarin :  htxt  pleamn, 
methinli,  looks  like  a  beautiful,  constant,  and  modeit  wife  :  tt  ia 
there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  punted  harlot 


LccRcnus  hai  said  beantlfnlly,  in  the  moat  hacknied 
passage  of  his  poem,  that  there  is  nothing  sweeter  than 
to  behold  a&r,  from  the  quiet  and  safe  temples  of  |dii- 
losophy,  the  great  crowd  rolling  below,  wtuidering, 
confused,  erring,  le^tn^  to  and  fro  the  viam  vike, 
wasting  days  and  nights  in  the  laborious  punniit  of 
wealth  and  honour,  and  in  the  vague  hope  to  enjoy 
them  when  possessed.  * 

Hu«,  as  at  the  hush  of  night,  I  lay  aside  the  mas- 
terpieces of  human  inrention,  and  recur  to  these  idle 
and  worthless  pages  (how  far  short  of  the  vague 
dretuns  of  liiture  excellence  which  the  enthusiasm  of 
boyhood  kindled  and  conceived !) ;  here,  amid  the 
trees  waving  before  my  wludoivs  in  the  air  of  the  so- 

*  Volture,  ao  generallj  wrong,  when  he  aaaerta  a  fact,  ij  aome- 
timea  wondeifull;  in  the  right  when  he  impeaches  an  opiniou. 
There  it  a  lery  acate  commenlar;  upon  this  passage  in  LucreCina, 
to  be  fennd  in  Ihe  "  DiclionDaire  Philosophique,"  article  'Ctirio- 
nA.'  Voltaire'a  interpretation  of  the  cantea  of  onr  pteainre  at  tb» 
diatreaiei  from  which  we  are  exempt,  ia  both  better  and  moia  ta»a 
■oleut  than  the  literal  aenae  of  Lnctetiiu. 
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lenui  tiight,  which  bremthes  wild  and  fresh  from  the 
recesses  of  many  woods,  and  over  the  free  grass  of  the 
antilled  and  unpeopled  wastes  which  surround  my  home 
—here,  as  the  dim  fire  straggles  (like  our  own  peat 
and  restless  spirit)  upward  from  the  mass  which  clogs, 
and  amid  the  vapour  which  curls  around  it,  and  the 
lone  lamp  casts  its  light  on  walls  covered  with  the 
breathing  canvas,  relics  or  copies  of  no  ignoble  hands, 
and  on  the  greater  treasures  which  knowledge  has  con- 
densed into  few  votumes,  matter  for  incalculable  thought 
— here,  when  I  recal  my  remembrances  of  the  world 
beyond 

That  grut  xa,  vrhoae  ebb  and  flew 

At  once  ie  deaf  and  loud. 

and  sit  myself  down  to  weave  them  into  a  worldly 
tale,  there  cornea  over  me  a  gentle,  but  deep  delight, 

Liks  balbting  goiaipB,  Bafe—who  liear  the  wax 

Of  ninda,  and  ngii — Int  tremble  not 

But  this  is  not  now  my  theme.  Draw  up  the  cur- 
tain 1    The  scene  is  the  Opera.  , 

The  pit  is  crowded ;  the  connoisseurs  in  the  front 
row  are  in  a  very  ill  humour.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  extreme  heat  is  a  little  trying  to  the  tempei  of  a 
critic. 

He  Opera  then  was  not  what  it  is  now,  nor  even 
what  it  had  been  in  a  former  time.  It  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  find  Goldsmith  questioning,  in  one  of  his 
Essays,  whether  the  Opera  could  ever  become  popular 
in  £ngland  ?  But  on  the  night  on  which  the  reader 
is  summoned  to  that  "  theatre  of  sweet  sounds,"  a  ce- 
lebrated unger  from  the  continent  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  London,  and  all  the  world  thronged  to 
"  that  odious  Opera-house,"  to  hear  or  to  say  they  had 
heard  the  fkmous  Sopraniello. 

s2 
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"  A  most  unusually  full  house,  my  tord,"  said  ths 
lean  Mr.  Callythorpe,  to  the  courtly  Lord  Aapeden. 

"  So  full,"  replied  bis  lordship,  with  a  bow,  "  that  it 
is  quite  refreshing  to  see  you.  One  lovea  a  contrast 
you  know. 

Se&esbing  sight,  wbeo  «t  tbe  crowded  feast 
We  hail  thy  held — one  emp^  spot  at  least." 

"D d  impertinent!"  muttered  Mr.  Callythorpe. 

Clarence  now  joined  them,  and,  after  a  fewconyen- 
tional  phrases.  Lord  Aspeden  sauntered  away. 

"  Horrid  fool  that  Lord  Aspeden  !"  said  Callythorpe ; 
"  if  he  had  stayed  two  minutes  longer,  I  should  have 
told  him  so,  for  I  never  flatter — it  is  unworthy  an 
English  gentleman.     By  the  by,  I  must  go  and  court 

Lady for  a  card  to  her  next  rout.     Do  you 

know,  my  dear  Clarence,  that  Lord  Borodaile  says  you 
are  no  relation  to  Talbot  ?  and  people  begin  to  ask  a 
great  many  questions  about  you,  just  as  if  you  were  a 
sharper  ?  You  are  not  offended  ?  I'm  your  true  Iriend, 
and  always  take  your  part." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Clarence,  hiding,  with  a  laugh, 
his  vexation ;  "  and  so  adieu.  I  am  going  to  make 
my  round  through  the  boxes." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Foreigner,  Mr.  Foreigner,"  said  Clarence 
to  himself,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  "  whose  name  I 
forget,  but  who  didst  tell  the  credulous  Duke  of 
Orleans,  that,  while  in  all  other  nations  people  in- 
quired into  your  rank,  your  power,  your  pedigree,  or 
your  fortune,  in  England  the  only  question  ever  asked 
about  you  was,  '  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  V  Oh  I 
Mr.  Foreigner,  how  grievously  were  you  mistaken,  or 
how  lamentably  are  we  changed  '." 

With  a  nervous  step,  Clarence  proceeded  to  Lady 
Westborough's  box  ;  and  it  was  many  minutes  that  he 
lingered  by  the  door  before  he  summoned  courage  to 
abtnin  adini"ion. 
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He  entoed ;  the  bos  was  crowded  ;  but  lad  j  Fbro 
was  not  there.  Lord  Borodaile  was  sitting  next  to 
Lady  Westborough.  As  Clarence  entered,  Lord  Boro- 
daiJe  raised  his  eyebrovra,  and  Lady  Weatborough  her 
glass.  However  disposed  a  great  person  may  be  to 
drop  a  lesser  one,  no  one  of  real  birth  or  breeding  ever 
cuts  another.  Lady  Westborongh,  therefore,  though 
much  colder,  was  no  less  civil  ^an  usual ;  and  Lord 
Borodaile  bowed  lower  than  ever  to  jtfr.  Linden,  as  he 
punctiliously  called  him.  But  Clarence's  quick  eye 
discovered  instantly  that  be  was  no  welcome  intruder, 
and  that  his  day  with  the  beautitiil  marchioness  was 
over.  His  visit,  consequently,  was  short  and  em- 
barrassed. When  he  left  the  bos,  he  heard  Lord 
Borodaite's  short,  alow,  sneering  laugh,  followed  by 
Lady  Westborough's  "  hush"  of  reproof. 

His  blood  boiled.  He  hurried  along  the  passage, 
with  his  eyes  fi;ced  upon  the  ground,  and  his  hand 
clenched. 

"  What  ho!  Linden,  my  good  fellow  ;  why  you  look 
as  if  all  the  ferocity  of  the  great  l^if^  were  in  your 
veins,"  cried  a  good-humoured  voice.  Clarence  started, 
and  saw  the  young  and  high  spirited  Duke  of  Haver- 
field. 

"  Ate  you  going  behind  the  scenes  ?"  said  his  grace. 
"  I  have  just  come  thence ;  wid  you  had  much  better 
drop  into  la  MeronviHe's  box  with  me.  You  sup  with 
her  to-night,  do  you  not  V 

"No,  indeed!"  replied  Clarence ;  "  I  scarcely  know 
her,  except  by  sight." 

"  Well,  and  what  think  you  of  her?" 

"That  she  Is  the  prettiest  Frenchwoman  I  ever 
law," 

"  Commend  me  to  secret  sympathies !"  cried  the 
duke.  "  She  has  asked  me  three  times  who  you  were, 
and  told  me  three  times  that  you  were  the  handsomest 
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man  in  London,  and  had  quite  a  fbreJf  n  av ;  tine  httet 
recomniendation  being  of  course  far  greaier  than  the 
fanner.  So,  ailer  thb,  you  cannot  refuse  to  tuxacaptnj 
me  to  her  box,  and  make  her  acquaintance." 

"  Nay,"  aniweied  Clarence.  "  I  ihall  be  too  bi^^ 
to  profit  by  the  taste  of  so  disc^eming  a  person  :  but  it 
is  cruel  io  yon,  Duke,  not  to  feign  a  little  je^ousy — ■ 
little  reluctance  to  introduce  so  formidable  a  riral." 

"Oh,  as  to  me,"  said  ibt  Duke,  "  I  only  like  ber 
for  her  mental,  not  her  personal  attractions.  She  is 
very  agreeable,  and  a  little  witty ;  sufficient  attractions 
for  one  in  her  situation." 

"  But  do  tell  me  a  little  of  her  history,"  said  Cla- 
rence ;  "  for,  in  spite  of  her  renown,  I  only  know  her 
as  La  bdle  Meronville.  Is  she  not  liring  m  anri  with 
some  one  of  our  acquaintance  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  the  duke,  "  with  Lord  Boro- 
daile.  She  is  prodigiously  extravagant ;  and  Borodaile 
affects  to  be  prmligiously  fond,  a  thing  which  you  and 
I,  who  know  (thanks  to  Trollolop)  that  there  is  only  a 
certain  fund  ofaiFection  in  the  'human mind,'  and  that 
all  Lord  Borodaile's  is  centred  u  Lord  Borodaile,  are 
convinced  cannot  really  be  the  case." 

"  Is  he  jealous  of  her?"  said  Clarence. 

"  Not  in  the  least !  nor,  indeed,  does  she  give  him 
any  cause.  She  is  very  gay,  very  talkative,  gives  ei- 
cellent  suppers,  and  always  has  her  box  at  the  Opera 
crowded  with  admirers;  but  that  is  all.  She  encourages 
many,  and  favours  but  one.  Happy  Borodaile  I  My 
lot  is  leas  fortunate  !  You  know,  1  suppose,  that  Julia 
has  deserted  me?" 

"  You  astonish  me — and  for  what?" 

"  Oh,  she  told  me,  with  a  vehement  burst  of  tears, 
that  she  was  convinced  1  did  not  love  her,  and  that  a 
hundred  pounds  a  month  was  not  sufficient  to  malntaio 
a  miUiner'a  apprentice.    1  answered  the  first  Bswrtion 
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by  m  aasannce  tbat  I  adored  her ;  bnt  I  preterred  a 
total  Bilence  with  r^ard  to  the  latUr  :  and  to  I  found 
IVevanion  ttte-A-tite  with  her  the  next  day." 

"  What  did  you  V  said  Clarence. 

"  Sent  my  valet  to  Trevanion  with  as  old  coat  of 
mine,  my  compliments,  and  my  hopes  that,  as  Mr.  Trt- 
▼anion  was  so  food  of  my  cast  off  conveniences,  he 
would  hcaoiu  me  by  accepting  the  aooompanying 
trifle." 

"  He  challengied  yon,  without  doubt  ?" 

"  ChalteBged  me !  No :  ha  tells  all  his  friends  that 
I  am  the  wittiest  man  in  Eun^." 

"  A  fool  can  speak  the  truth,  you  Bee,"  said  Clarence, 
laughing. 

"  Thank  yon,  linden ;  you  shall  have  my  good  wud 
with  la  MeronviUe  for  that ;  maia  tdlotu." 

Mademoiselle  it  la  MeronviUe,  as  she  pointedly 
entitled  herself,  was  one  of  those  charming;  adven- 
turesses, who,  makii^  the  most  of  a  good  education 
and  a  prepossessing;  person,  a  delicate  turn  for  letter- 
writing,  and  a  lively  vein  of  coavenation,  come  to  Eng- 
land fbr  a  year  or  two,  as  Spaniards  were  wont  to  go 
to  Mexico,  and  who  return  to  their  native  country  with 
a  profound  contempt  for  the  barbarians  whom  they 
have  BO  egregiously  despoiled.  M.  de  la  MeronviUe 
was  small,  beautifally  formed,  had  the  prettiest  hands 
and  ieet  in  the  world,  and  kughed  vaukaily.  By- 
the-by,  how  difficult  it  is  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile,  nX 
once  naturally  and  gracefully.  It  is  one  of  Steele's 
finest  touches  of  character,  where  he  says  of  Will 
Honeycomb,  "  He  can  smile  when  one  speaks  to  him, 
and  laughs  easily." 

In  a  word,  the  pretty  Frenchwoman  waa  precisely 
fitrmed  to  turn  the  head  of  a  man  like  Lord  Borodaile, 
whose  pride  made  him  love  being;  covrted,  and  whoae 
wunleUectnality  required  to  be  amused.    Madame  de 
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i&  Meionville  received  Ckreace  with  a  freat  deal  of 
gjace,  and  a  little  reserve,  the  first  chiefly  natural,  the 
last  wholly  artificial. 

"  Well,"  said  the  duke,  (in  French,)  "  you  have  not 
told  me  who  are  to  be  of  your  party  this  evening — 
Borodaile,  1  suppose,  of  course  V 

"  No,  he  cannot  come  to-night." 

"  Ah,  quel  malheur  I  then  the  hoctc  will  not  be  iced 
enough — Borodaile's  looks  are  the  best  wine-coolers  in 
the  world." 

"  Fie  1"  cried  La  Meronville,  glancing  towards  Cla- 
rence: "I  cannot  endure  your  malevolence;  wit 
makes  you  very  bitter." 

"  And  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why  la  beSe  Me- 
ronville  loves  me  so:  nothing  is  so  sweet  to  one  per- 
son as  bitterness  upon  another ;  it  is  human  nature 
and  French  nature  (which  is  a  very  different  thing) 
into  the  bargain." 

"  Bah !  my  lord  duke,  you  judge  of  others  by  your- 
self." 

"To  be  sure  I  do.'*  cried  the  duke;  "and  that  is 
the  best  way  of  forming  a  right  judgment.  Ah  t  what 
a  foot  that  little  figurante  has — you  don't  admire  her, 
linden  V 

"No,  duke;  my  admiration  is  like  the  bird  in  the 
cage — chained  here,  and  cannot  fly  away  I"  answered 
Clarence,  with  a  smile  at  the  frippery  of  his  compli- 

"Ah,  Monsieur,"  cried  the  pretty  Frenchwoman, 
leaning  back,  "you  have  been  at  Paris,  1  see — one 
does  not  learn  those  graces  of  language  in  England.  1 
have  been  five  months  in  your  country — brought  over 
the  prettiest  dresses  imaginable,  and  have  only  received 
three  compliments,  and  (fnty  me !)  two  out  of  the  three 
were  upon  my  pronunciation  of  '  How  do  you  do  '.'" 

"  Well,"  said  Clarence,  "  I  should  have  imagmed 
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that  in  Englaad,  above  all  other  countries,  your  vanity 
would  have  been  gratified,  for  you  know  ve  pique  our- 
■elves  on  our  uncerity,  and  Sfy  all  we  think.'' 

"  Yes  I  then  you  always  think  very  unpleasantly  i 
what  an  altematire !  which  is  the  best,  to  speidc  ill, 
or  to  thmk  ill  of  one  ?" 

"Pour  I'aimmr  dt  Dieu,"  cried  the  duke,  ''don't 
ask  such  puzzling  questions ;  you  are  always  getting 
into  those  moral  subtleties,  which  I  suppose  you  learn 
from  Borodajle.  He  is  a  wonderful  metaphysician,  I 
hear — I  can  answer  for  his  chemical  powera  ;  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  a  room  the  very  walls  grow  damp  :  as 
for  me,  I  dissolve;  I  should  flow  into  a  fountain,  like 
Arethusa,  if  happily  his  lordship  did  not  freeze  one  again 
into  substance  as  fast  as  he  dampens  one  into  thaw." 

"  Ft  done !"  cried  La  Meronville.  "  I  should  be 
very  angry,  had  you  not  taught  me  to  be  very  indif- 

"To  Urn!"  said  the  duke,  drily.  "I'm  glad  to 
bear  it.  He  is  not  worth  wte  grande  pagaion,  believe 
me — but  tell  me,  ma  belle,  who  else  sups  with  you  ?" 

"  D'abord,  Monsieur  Linden,  I  trust,"  answered  La 
Meronville,  with  a  look  of  invitation  (not  an  inviting 
look),  to  which  Clarence  bowed  and  smiled  his  assent, 

"  Milord  D ,  and  Mons.  Trevanion.  Mademoiselle 

Caumartin,  and  Le  Prince  Pietrodel  Ordino.  " 

"  Nothing  can  be  better  ananged,"  said  the  auke. 
"  But  see,  they  are  just  going  to  drop  the  curtain.  Let 
me  call  your  carriage." 

"  You  are  too  good,  milord,"  rephed  La  Meronville, 
with  a  bow,  which  said,  "  of  course  ;"  and  the  dake, 
who  would  not  have  stirred  three  paces  for  the  first 
prbcess  of  the  blood,  hurried  out  of  the  box  (despite 
of  Clarence's  ofier  to  undertake  the  commission)  to 
jnqnire  after  the  carriage  of  the  most  notorious  adven- 
tnreMoftheday. 
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ClaTcnce  was  alone  in  the  box  with  the  beuitiftil 
Frenchwoman.  Ta  say  truth,  Linden  wu  &i  too 
much  in  love  with  Lady  Flora,  and  too  occupied,  aa  to 
his  other  thoughts,  with  the  piOJectB  of  ambition,  to  be 
easily  led  into  any  disreputable  or  criminal  Swon ;  he 
therefore  conversed  with  his  usual  eaae,  though  wttli 
rather  more  than  his  usual  gallantry,  without  feeling 
the  least  touched  by  the  charms  of  Ia  Meronnlle,  or 
the  least  desirous  of  supplanting  Lord  Borodaile  in  her 
fiirour. 

The  duke  re-appeared,  and  announced  the  oarriage. 
As,  with  la  Meronville  leaning  on  his  arm,  Clarence 
hurried  out,  he  accidently  looked  up,  and  saw  on  tli* 
head  of  the  stairs  Ifldy  Westborough  with  her  party 
(Lord  Borodaile  among  the  rest)  in  waiting  for  her 
carriage.  For  almost  die  first  lime  in  his  life,  Clarence 
felt  ashamed  of  himself;  his  cheek  burned  like  fire, 
and  he  involuntarily  let  go  the  fair  hand  which  *raa 
leaning  upon  his  arm.  However,  the  weaker  our  cBuae 
the  better  face  we  should  put  upon  it,  and  Clarence, 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  and  vainly  hoping  he 
had  not  been  perceived,  buried  bis  &ce  as  wcQ  as  he 
was  able  in  the  fur  collar  of  his  cloak,  and  hurried  on. 

"  You  saw  Lord  Borodaile  V  said  the  duke  to  La 
Heronville,  as  he  handed  her  into  her  carnage. 

"Yes,  I  accidentally  looked  back  aflra  we  had 
passed  him,  and  then  1  saw  him." 

"  Looked  back  I"  said  the  duke ;  "  I  wonder  he  did 
not  turn  you  into  a  pillar  of  salt." 

"  Ft  ^mc  !"  cried  La  belle  MeronviUe,  tapping  his 
grace  playfully  on  the  arm,  in  order  to  do  which  tht 
matfw'eed  to  km  a  little  harder  upon  Clarence's,  which 
she  had  not  yet  relinquished — "Ft  do»c .'-—Franfolt, 

"  My  carriage  is  jnst  behind,"  said  the  duke.  Yoa 
will  go  with  me  to  Ia  Meronville's,  of  coune." 
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"  Really,  my  dear  duke,"  said  Chreiice,  "  I  viib 
1  could  excuse  myself  from  this  party.  I  have  another 
«ngagemeDt." 

"Excuse -yourself!  and  leave  me  to  the  mercy  of 
Hademoisetle  Gaumulin,  vho  has  the  face  of  an  os- 
trich, and  tallcB  me  out  of  breath !  Never,  my  dear 
linden,  never !  Besides,  1  want  you  to  see  how  well 
I  ghaU  b^ave  to  Trevanion.  Here  is  the  carriage. 
Mittrej,  mm  cher." 

And  Clarence,  weakly  perhaps  and  foolishly  (but  he 
fwif  very  young  and  very  unhappy,  and  so,  longing  for 
an  escape  from  his  own  thoughts),  entered  the  carriagei 
and  drove  to  the  supper  party,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
duke  of  Haverfield  b«ng  talked  out  of  breath  by 
Mademoiselle  Caumartin,  who  had  the  fkce  of  an 
ostrich. 


CHAPTER  XLl. 

Tel  Until  is  keenly  lOQ^tfot,  and  Oie  irind, 
CbsTg'd  vith  rich  irorda,  pour'd  ont  in  thought's  ds&ncc  g 
Whether  the  church  inapire  that  eloioence, 
Oi  a  FUtonic  piety,  confined 
To  the  tele  temple  of  the  inward  tnind  i 
And  me  thece  ia  wbo  build*  immnrtal  lay*, 
Thaagh  doomed  to  tread  in  lolitary  itayt ; 
Dartnesa  before,  and  danger's  voice  h^ndl 
Yet  not  alone 


LoMDOH— thou  Niobe,  who  sittest  in  stone,  amidst  thy 
stricken  and  fated  children  ;  nurse  of  the  desolate,  that 
hidest  in  thy  bosom  the  shame,  the  sorrows,  the  sins  of 
many  sons;  in  whose  arms  the  fallen  and  the  outcast 
^oud  their  distresses,  and  shelter  from  the  proud 
man's  contumely  ;  Epitome  and  Focus  of  the  dispajri- 
ties  and  maddening  contrasts  of  this  wrot^  world,  that 
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uMmblest  together  in  one  great  heap  the  woei,  the 
joys,  the  elevations,  the  debasements  of  the  various 
tribes  of  man  ;  Mightiest  of  levellers,  confounding  in 
thy  whirlpool  ail  ranks,  all  minds,  the  graven  labours 
of  knowledge,  the  straws  of  the  maniac,  purple  and 
rags,  the  realities  and  the  loathsomeness  of  earth — 
palace  and  lazar  house  combined  !  Grave  of  the  Uving, 
where,  mingled  and  massed  together,  we  conch,  but 
rest  not— "for  in  that  sleep  of  life  what  dreams  da 
come" — each  vexed  with  a  separate  vision — "  shadows" 
which  "grieve  the  heart,"  unreal  in  their  aubitance, 
bat  feithful  in  their  wambgs,  flitting  from  die  eye,  bat 
graving  nnfleeting  memories  on  the  mind,  which  re- 
produce new  dreams  over  and  over,  untU  the  phan- 
tasm ceases,  and  the  pall  of  a  heavier  torpor  falhi  upon 
the  brain,  and  all  is  still,  and  dark,  and  hushed  \ — 
"  From  the  stir  of  thy  great  Babel,"  and  the  fixed 
tinsel  glare  in  which  sits  Pleasure  like  a  star,  "  which 
shines,  but  warms  not  wilJi  its  powerless  rays,"  me 
tarn  to  thy  deeper  and  more  secret  haunts.  "Thy 
wilderness  is  all  before  us — where  to  choose  our  place 
of  rest;"  and,  to  our  eyes,  thy  mysteries  are  bared, 
and  thy  hidden  recesses  are  pierced  as  with  a  spelL 

The  clock  of  St.  Paul's  bad  tolled  the  second  hour 
of  morning.  Within  a  small  and  humble  apartment  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  dty,  there  sat  a  writer,  whose 
lucubrations,  then  obscure  and  unknown,  were  des- 
tined, years  aflerwaids,  to  excite  the  vague  admiration 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  dewier  homage  of  the  wise.  They 
were  of  that  nature  v^ich  is  slow  in  winning  its  way  to 
popular  esteem ;  the  result  of  the  hived  and  hoai^ed 
knowledge  of  years — the  produce  of  deep  thought  and  ' 
snblime  aspirations,  influencing,  in  its  bearings,  the 
interests  of  the  many,  yet  only  capable  of  analysis  by 
the  judgment  of  the  few.  But  the  stream  broke  forth 
at  last  from  the  cavern  to  the  dayli^t.  althongh  tA« 
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snurce  was  never  traced ;  or,  to  change  the  imag^- 
albeit  none  know  the  hand  which  executed,  ttod  the 
head  which  designed  —  the  monument  of  a  mighty 
mtellect  has  been  at  length  dug  up,  as  it  were,  from 
the  envious  earth,  the  brighter  for  its  past  obscurity, 
and  the  more  certain  of  immortahty  from  the  temporary 
neglect  it  has  sustained. 

The  room  was,  as  we  before  said,  very  small  and 
meanly  furnished ;  yet  were  there  a  few  articles  of  cost- 
liness and  hxury  scattered  about,  which  told  that  the 
tastes  of  its  owner  had  not  been  quite  humbled  to  the 
level  of  his  fortunes.  One  side  of  the  narrow  chamber 
was  covered  with  shelves,  which  supported  books,  in 
various  languages ;  and  though  chiefly  on  scientific 
subjects,  not  utterly  confined  to  them.  Among  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  golden  rales  of 
the  moralist,  were  also  seen  the  pleasant  dreams  of 
poets,  the  legends  of  Spencer,  the  refining  roorahties 
of  Pope,  the  loily  errors  of  Lucretius,  and  the  sublime 
relics  of  our  "  dead  kings  of  melody,""  And  over  the 
hearth  was  a  picture,  taken  in  more  prosperous  days, 
of  one,  who  had  been,  and  was  yet,  to  the  tenant  of 
that  abode,  better  than  fretted  roofs  and  glittering  ban- 
quets, the  objects  of  ambition,  or  even  the  immortality 
of  fame.  It  was  the  face  of  one  very  young  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  deep,  tender  eyes  looked  down,  as  with 
a  watchful  fondness  upon  the  luculn^tor  and  his  la- 
bours. While  beneath  the  window,  which  was  left  un- 
closed, for  it  was  scarcely  June,  were  simple,  yet  not 
inelegant  vases,  filled  with  flowers : 

Those  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  resd  how  soon  tliiiig:g  have 
Their  etiL,  though  ne'er  eo  brave-t 

The  writer  was  alone,  a.iij  '.lad  just  paused  from  his 
*  Shakap«&:e  uiU  Milton.  t  HnricE. 
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enqtloyment :  be  was  leaning  his  face  upon  one  haiirt, 
bk  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  mood,  and  die  air  which 
came  chill,  but  gentle,  from  the  window,  slightly  stirred 
the  locks  from  the  broad  and  marked  brow,  overwhich 
they  fell  in  thin  but  graceful  wayes.  Partly  owing 
perhaps  to  the  waning  Ught  of  the  single  lamp,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  his  cheek  seemed  rery  pale, 
tad  the  complete,  though  contemplatiTC,  r^t  of  the 
features  partook  greatly  of  tbe  quiet  of  habitual  sad- 
ness, and  a  little  of  the  languor  of  shaken  health ;  yet 
the  ex|»ession,  despite  of  the  proud  cast  of  the  brow 
and  profile,  was  rather  benevolent  than  stem  or  dark 
in  its  peniiveness,  and  the  lines  spoke  more  of  Uie  wear 
and  harrow  of  deep  thought,  than  the  inroads  of  lU- 
regulated  passion. 

There  was  a  sUght  tap  at  the  door  —  the  latch  was 
raised,  and  tbe  original  of  the  picture  I  have  described 
entered  the  apartment, 

T^roe  had  not  been  idle  with  her  since  that  por- 
trait had  been  taken :  the  round  elasUc  figure  had 
lost  much  of  its  youth  and  freshness ;  the  step,  though 
light,  was  languid,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  fair,  smooih 
cheek,  which  was  a  little  sunken,  burned  one  deep  bright 
spot — fatal  sign  to  those  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  most  deadly  and  deceitful  of  onr  national 
maladies ;  yet  still  the  form  «nd  countenance  were 
eminently  interesting  and  lovely;  and,  though  the 
bloom  was  gone  for  ever,  the  IxAuty,  which  not  even 
death  could  wholly  have  despoiled,  remdned  to  triumph 
over  debility,  misfortune,  and  disease. 

She  approached  the  student,  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder — 

"Dearest!"  said  he,  tenderly  yet  reproachfully, 
"yet  up,  and  the  hour  so  late,  and  yourself  so  weak> 
Re,  I  must  learn  to  scold  you." 

"  And  how,"  answered  Uie  intruder,  "  how  could  I 
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sleep  or  rest  while  you  ore  consuming  your  very  life  in 
those  thankless  labours  ?" 

•'By  which,"  interrupted  the  writer,  with  a  faint 
■mile,  "  we  glean  our  scanty  subsistence." 

"Yes,"  said  the  wife  (for  she  held  that  relation  to 
the  student),  and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  "  I  kaow 
well  that  every  morsel  of  bread,  every  drc^  of  water, 
it  wrui^  from  your  very  heart's  blood,  and  I — I  am 
the  cause  of  all;  but  surely  you  exeit  yourself  too  much, 
more  than  can  be  requisite.  These  night  damps,  this 
uckly  and  chilliog  air,  heavy  with  the  rank  vapours 
o(  the  coming  morning,  are  not  suited  to  thoughts  and 
tmls  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  sear  your  mind  and 
exhaust  your  strength.  Come,  my  own  love,  to  bed  : 
and  yet,  first,  come  and  look  upon  our  child,  how 
Miund  she  sleeps  j  I  have  leant  over  her  for  the  last 
hour,  and  tried  to  fancy  it  was  you  whom  I  watched, 
for  she  has  learnt  already  your  smile,  and  has  it  even 
when  she  sleeps." 

"  She  has  cause  to  smile,"  said  the  husband,  bit- 
terly. 

"She  has,  for  f  he  is  yours  !  and  even  in  poverty  and 
bamble  hopes,  that  is  an  inheritance  which  may  well 
teach  her  pride  and  joy.  Come,  love,  the  air  is  keen, 
and  the  damp  rises  to  your  forehead — yet  stay,  tiU  I 
have  kissed  it  away," 

"  Mine  own  love,"  said  the  student,  as  he  rose  and 
wound  his  arm  round  the  slender  waist  of  his  wife, 
"wrap  your  shawl  closer  over  your  bosom,  and  let  us 
look  for  one  instant  upon  the  night.  1  cannot  sleep 
till  I  have  slaked  the  fever  of  my  blood :  the  air  has 
nothing  of  coldness  in  its  breath  to  me." 

And  they  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  forth. 
All  was  hushed  and  sUll  in  the  narrow  street;  the 
cold  grey  clouds  were  hurrying  fast  along  the  sky, 
and  the  stE^rs,  weak  and  waning  in  their  light,  gleamed- 
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forth  at  rare  intervals  upon  the  mute  city,  like  tiw 
espiiing  watch-lamps  of  tjie  dead. 

They  leaned  out,  and  spoke  not ;  but  when  they 
looked  above  upon  the  melancholy  heavens,  they  drew 
nearer  to  each  other,  as  if  it  were  their  natural  in- 
stinct to  do  BO,  whenever  the  world  without  seemed 
discouraging  and  sad. 

At  leng;th  the  student  broke  the  silence ;  but  his 
thoughts,  which  were  wandering  and  disjointed,  were 
breathed  less  to  her  than  vaguely  and  unconsciously  to 
himself.  "  Mom  breaks — another  and  another  i^-day 
upon  day  I — while  we  drag  on  our  load  like  the  blind 
beast  which  knows  not  when  the  burthen  shall  be  cast 
off,  and  the  hour  of  rest  be  come." 

The  woman  pressed  his  hand  to  her  bosom,  but 
made  no  rejoinder — she  knew  his  mood — and  the  stu* 
dent  continued. 

"  And  so  hfe  frets  iUelf  away !  Four  years  have 
passed  over  our  seclusion — four  years  !  a  great  segment 
in  the  little  circle  of  our  mortality ;  and  of  those  yean 
what  day  has  pleasure  won  from  labour,  or  what  night 
has  sleep  snatched  wholly  from  the  lamp?  Weaker  than 
the  miser,  the  insatiable  and  restless  mind  traverses 
from  east  to  west ;  and  from  the  nooks,  and  corners, 
and  crevices  of  earth  collects,  fragment  by  fragment, 
grain  bj  grain,  atom  by  atom,  the  riches  which  it 
gathers  to  its  coffers — for  what? — to  starve  amidst  the 
plenty  1  The  fantasies  of  the  imagination  bring  a  ready 
and  substantial  return :  not  so  the  treasures  of  thought.* 

■  If  tlie  poet,  the  aorelis^  the  mail  of  letters  sometimes,  even 
in  the  prescDt  day,  complains  juatl;r  of  the  neglect  of  his  contem- 
poniiea,  haw  can  the  philosopher,  who  outstrips  his  age,  nntil  time 
I^OWB  up  to  the  measure  of  his  intellect,  hope  to  be  appreciated,  linct 
be  ia  not  eien  undentood  1  In  literature,  unless  it  be  mingled  with 
moral  or  political  reasonings,  there  are,  compMatiTely  speaking,  fe« 
pi^udiees,  and  still  fewer  hostile  interests,  to  contend  with  orassutge. 
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Better  that  I  had  renoonced  the  soul's  labour  for  that 
of  its  hardier  frame — better  that  I  had  'sweated  in  the 
eye  of  Phoebua,'  than  '  eat  my  heart  with  crosses  and 
with  cares,' — seeking  truth  and  wanting  bread — adding 
to  the  indigence  of  poverty  its  humiliation ; — ^wroth  with 
the  arrogance  of  those  who  weigh  in  the  shallow  scales 
of  their  meagre  knowledge  the  product  of  lavish  thought, 
and  of  the  hard  hours  for  which  health,  and  sleep,  and 
spirit  have  been  exchanged  ; — sharing  the  lot  of  those 
who  would  enchant  the  old  eei^nt  of  evil,  which  re- 
fuses the  voice  of  the  charmer  I — struggling  against  the 
{»e|udice  and  btgotted  delusion  of  the.bandE^ed  and 
fettled  herd  to  whom,  in  our  fond  hopes  and  aspira- 
tiona,  we  trusted  to  give  light  and  freedom ; — seeing 
the  slavish  judgments  we  would  have  redeemed  from 
error  clashing  their  chains  at  us  in  ire : — made  cri- 
minal by  our  very  benevolence ; — the  martyrs  whose 
teal  is  rewarded  with  persecution,  whose  prophecies 
are  crowned  with  conternpt  I — Better,  oh,  better  that 
I  had  not  listened  to  the  vanity  of  a  heated  brain — 
better  that  I  had  made  my  home  with  the  lark  and  the 
wild  bee,  among  the  fields  and  the  quiet  hills,  where 
life,  if  obscurer,  is  less  debased,  and  hope,  if  leas 
eagerly  indulged,  is  less  bitterly  disappointed.  The 
firame,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  bowed  to  a  harsher 
labour,  but  the  heart  would  at  least  have  had  its  rest 
from  anxiety,  and  the  mind  its  relaxation  Irom  thought." 
The  vife's  tears  fell  wptya  the  hand  she  clasped.  The 

But  in  icieiice,  whersrer  the  iimoTaCor  treads  he  tnmplee  apon  a 
long  cheiiahed  opinion  \  he  i>  girt  TOnnd  with  the  uncdty  of  enor. 
Food  of  ereitement,  we  pant  for  novelly  in  Action:  iatereated 
in  the  eiiitence  of  present  doctrinea,  we  ihndder  at  norelty  in 
tjnih.  H^ipy  is  he  vrha  i«  only  neglected — not  penecated  or 
■tured  [  Hipp;  be  who,  uoidat  Aioditm  plenty,  ponders  it  hii 
leiiare  apon  the  subtletiea  of  Bcboolnien.  Let  him  not  lunent,  M 
rauiTsA  Mflf,  bat  igoice  Auit  imier  liieraa  noh  tmrit. 
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■tiident  tnraed,  and  his  he&rt  noote  hiin  for  fhe  mI- 
fiihnesa  of  hU  oom[^amts.  He  drew  ter  closer  and 
closer  to  his  boeoro ;  and,  gating  fondly  upon  those  eyes 
which  years  of  indigence  and  care  might  have  robbed 
of  their  young  lustre,  bat  not  of  their  undying  tender- 
nesfl,  he  kisa»l  away  her  tears,  and  addressed  her  in  a 
voice  which  never  foiled  to  charm  into  forgetiiifaiess 
her  grief. 

"  Dearest  and  kindest,"  he  said,  "  was  I  not  to  > 
blame  for  accusing  those  [mvations  or  regrets  which 
have  only  made  us  love  each  other  the  more !  Trust 
me,  mine  own  treasure,  that  it  is  only  in  the  peevish- 
ness of  an  inconstant  and  fretful  humour,  that  1  have 
murmured  i^ainst  my  fortune.  For,  in  the  midat  of 
all,  I  look  upon  you,  my  angel,  my  comforter,  my 
young  dream  of  love,  which  Ood,  in  his  mercy,  breath- 
ed into  waking  life— I  look  upon  you,  and  am  blest 
and  grat^l.  Nor  in  my  juster  moments  do  I  accuse 
e*en  the  nature  of  these  studies,  though  they  bring  us 
so  scanty  a  reward.  Have  I  not  hours  <tf  secret  and 
overflowing  delight,  the  triumphs  of  gratified  research 
•-flaBhea  of  sudden  light,  which  reward  the  darkness 
of  thought,  and  light  up  my  solitude  as  a  revel  ? — ^These 
feelings  of  rapture,  which  nought  but  Science  can 
afibrd,  amply  repay  her  disciples  for  worse  evils  and 
severer  hardfjiipe  than  it  has  been  my  destiny  to  en- 
dure. Look  along  the  sky,  how  the  vaponra  struggle 
with  the  atiU  yet  feeble  stars :  even  so  have  the  mists 
of  error  been  pierced,  though  not  scattered,  by  the  dim 
but  holy  lights  of  past  wisdom ;  and  now  the  morning 
is  at  hand,  and  in  that  hope  we  journey  on,  doubtful, 
but  not  utterly  in  darkness.  Nor  is  this  all  my  hope ; 
there  u  a  lofUer  and  more  steady  comfort  ttuui  that 
which  mere  philosophy  can  bestow.  If  the  certainty 
of  future  fame  bore  Milton  rejoicing  through  his  blind* 
nesB,  or  cheered  Galileo  In  his  dungeon,  what  stronger 
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and  holier  support  shall  not  be  given  to  Aim  who  has 
loved  mankind  as  his  brothers,  and  devoted  his  labours 
to  their  cause? — who  has  not  sought,  hut  relinquished, 
his  own  renown  * — ^who  has  braved  die  present  oeo- 
sures  of  men  fi»  their  future  benefit,  and  trampled  iipon 
glory  in  the  energy  of  benevolence  ?  Will  there  not 
be  for  him  something  more  powerful  than  fame  to  oom- 
foil  his  sufferings  now,  and  to  sustain  his  hopes  beyond 
the  grave  ?  If  the  wish  of  mere  posthumous  honour 
be  a  feeling  rather  vain  than  esalted,  the  love  of  our 
race  affords  us  a  more  rational  and  noble  desire  of 
remembrance.  Come  what  wilt,  that  love,  if  it  animates 
our  toils,  and  directs  our  studies,  shall,  when  we  are 
dust,  make  our  relics  of  value,  our  efforts  of  avail,  and 
consecrate  thedesireof  fame,  which  were  else  apassion 
selfish  and  impure,  by  connecting  it  with  the  welfare 
of  ages,  and  the  eternal  interests  of  the  world  and  its 
Creator !    Come,  we  will  to  bed." 


CHAPTER  XUI. 

A  sun  may  be  formed  bj  miture  for  an  adm 
jet,  &om  lie  puiest  moliTei,  be  »  dangeioas  i 
which  the  accident  of  birth  bta  placed  lum. 


The  night  again  closed,  and  the  student  once  more 
resumed  his  labours.  The  spirit  of  his  hope  and  com- 
forter of  his  toils  sat  by  him,  ever  and  anon  lifting  her 
fond  eyes  from  her  work  to  gaze  upon  his  countenance, 
to  sigh,  and  to  return  sadly  and  quietly  to  her  employ- 
ment. 

A  heavy  step  ascended  the  stairs,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  tall  figure  of  Wolfe,  the  republican,  prea^ted 
itself.  The  female  rose,  pushed  a  chair  towards  him 
with  a  smile  and  grace  suited  to  better  fortones,  and 
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rearing  linHn  the  taUe,  reaeated  lietwl    silent  and 
apart. 

"It  is  a  fine  night,"  said  the  student,  when  the 
mutual  greetings  were  over,     "  Whence  come  you  ?" 

."From  contemplating  human  misery  and  worse 
than  human  degrada^n,"  replied  Wolfe,  slowly 
leating  himself. 

"  Those  words  specify  no  place — they  apply  univer- 
sally," said  the  student,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Ay,  Glendower,  for  mi^ovemment  is  universal." 
rejoined  Wolfe. 

Glendower  made  no  answer. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Wolfe,  in  the  low,  suppressed  tone  of 
intense  passion  which  was  customary  to  bim,  "  it 
maddens  me  to  look  upon  the  willingness  with  which 
men  hug  their  trappings  of  slavery, — bears,  proud  of 
the  rags  which  deck,  and  the  monkeys  which  ride  them. 
But  it  frets  me  yet  more  when  some  lordling  sweeps 
along,  lifting  his  dull  eyes  above  the  fools  whose  only  ^ 
crime  and  debasement  are — what? — their  subjection 
to  Attn .'  Such  an  one  1  encountered  a  fewnights  since ; 
and  he  will  remember  the  meeting  longer  than  1  shall. 
I  taught,  that '  god  to  tremble.' " 

The  female  rose,  glanced  towards  her  husband,  and 
silently  withdrew, 

Wolte  paused  for  a  few  moments,  looked  curiously 
and  pryingly  round,  Eind  then  rising,  went  forth  into  the 
passage  to  see  that  no  loiterer  or  listener  was  near — 
returned,  and,  drawing  his  chair  close  to  Glendower, 
fixed  his  dark  eye  upon  bim,  and  said — 

"  You  are  poor,  and  your  spirit  rises  against  your  lot ; 
you  are  just,  and  your  heart  swells  against  the  general 
oppression  yon  behold ;  can  you  not  dare  to  remedy 
your  ills,  and  those  of  mankind?" 

"  I  can  dare,"  Sidd  Glendower,  calmly,  though 
•"•""btily,  "  all  things  but  crime." 
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■'And  vbich.  ia  crime?  the  min^  a^inat,  or  the 
submrision  to,  evil  gorenimeDt  ?  Which  ia  crime,  I 
mIc  you?" 

"That  which  is  the  moat  imprudent,"  answered 
Glendower.  "  We  may  sport  in  ordinary  caKs  with 
our  own  sareties,  but  only  in  rare  cases  with  the  safety 
of  others. " 

Wolfe  roie,  and  paced  the  narrow  room  impatiently 
to  and  fro.  Hepausedby  the  window,  ftnd  threw  it  open. 
"  Come  heie,"  he  cried. — "  come,  and  look  out." 

Glendower  did  ao— all  was  still  and  quiet. 

"  Why  did  you  call  me  V  said  be ;"  I  see  nothing."" 

"Nothing!"  exclaimed  Wolfe;  "  look  again — look 
on  yon  sordid  and  sqalid  huts — look  at  yon  court,  thax 
from  this  wretched  street  leads  to  abodes  to  which 
these  are  as  palaces :  look  at  yon  victims  of  vice  and 
lamine  plying  beneath  the  midnight  skies  their  filthy 
uid  infectious  trade.  Wherever  you  turn  your  eyes, 
what  see  you?  Misery,  loathsomeness,  sin !  Are  ytra 
a  man,  and  call  you  these  nothing  1  And  now  lean 
forth  still  more — see  afar  off,  by  yonder  lamp,  the 
maiitaion  of  ill-gotten  and  griping  wealth.  He  who 
owns  those  buildiuga,  what  did  be  that  he  should  riot 
while  we  starve  ?  He  wrung  from  the  negro's  tears 
and  bloody  sweat  the  hizuries  of  a  punpered  and  vi- 
tiated taste :  he  pandered  to  the  excesses  of  the  rich  ; 
he  heaped  their  tables  with  the  product  of  a  nation's 
groans.  Lo  ! — his  reward  !  He  is  rich — prosperous— 
honouFed !  He  sita  in  the  legislative  assembly ;  tie 
declaims  against  immorality  ;  he  contends  forthesafiety 
of  property,  and  the  equihbrium  of  ranks.  Transport 
yourself  from  this  spot  for  an  instant — imagine  that  you 
sorvey  tite  goigeous  homes  of  aristocracy  and  power — 
the  palaces  of  the  west.  What  see  you  there  ? — ^th« 
few  snciuDg,  draining,  exhausting  the  blood,  the  trea- 
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sure,  the  very  existence  of  the  many.  Are  we,  wto 
are  of  the  many,  wise  to  suffer  it  ?" 

"  Are  we  of  the  many  ?  "  said  Glendower. 

"  We  could  be,"  said  Wolfe,  hastily. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  replied  Glendower. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  repubUcan,  lajiug  his  hand 
upon  Glendower's  shoulder,  "  listen  to  me.  There  are 
in  this  country  men  whose  spirits  not  years  of  delayed 
hope,  wearisome  persecution,  aud,  bitterer  than  all, 
misrepresentation  from  some,  and  contempt  ^m  others, 
have  yet  quelled  and  tamed.  We  watch  our  opportu- 
nity; the  growing  distress  of  the  country,  the  increas- 
ing severity  and  misrule  of  the  adminbtration,  will  soon 
afford  it  us.  Your  talents,  your  b«ievolence,  render 
you  worthy  to  join  us.     Do  so,  and — ". 

"Hush  I"  interrupted  the  student;  "you  know  not 
what  you  say :  you  weigh  not  the  folly,  the  madness 
of  your  design  1  I  am  a  man  more  fallen,  more  sunken, 
more  disappointed,  than  you.  I,  too,  have  had  at  my 
heart  the  burning  and  lonely  hope  which,  through 
years  of  misfortune  and  want,  has  comforted  me  with 
the  thought  of  serving  and  enlightemng  mankind — I, 
too,  have  devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope,  days 
and  nights,  in  which  the  brain  grew  dizzy,  and  the 
heart  heavy  and  clogg;ed  with  the  intensity  of  my  pur- 
suits. Were  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold  my  reward. 
Heaven  knows  that  I  would  not  flinch  eye  or  hand,  or 
abate  a  jot  of  heart  and  hope  in  the  thankless  prose* 
cution  of  my  toils.  Know  me,  then,  as  one  of  fortunes 
more  desperate  than  your  own  ;  of  an  ambition  more 
unquenchable  ;  of  a  philanthropy  no  less  ardent;  and, 
I  mil  add,  of  a  courage  no  less  firm  :  and  behold  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  your  projects  with  others,  when 
to  me  they  only  appear  the  visions  of  an  enthusiaat." 

Wolfe  sunk  down  in  the  chair. 

■'  I*  it  even  so  ?"  said  he,  slowly  and  muungly.  "Arc 
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mj  hopes  but  delusions? — Has  my  life  beea  but  one 
idle,  though  convulsive,  dream! — Is  the  g:oddes8  of  our 
religion  banished  from  this  great  and  populous  earth, 
to  the  seared  and  barren  hearts  of  a  few  solitary  wor- 
shippers, whom  all  else  despise  as  madmen,  or  perse- 
cute as  idolaters  ? — And  if  so,  shall  we  adore  her  the 
less  ? — No  !  though  we  perish  in  her  cause,  it  is  around 
her  altar  that  our  corpses  shall  be  found !" 

"  My  friend,"  said  Glendower,  kindly,  for  be  was 
touched  by  the  sincerity,  though  opposed  to  the  opin- 
ions, of  the  republican,  "  the  night  is  yet  early :  we 
will  trim  the  lamp,  and  sit  down  to  discuss  our  several 
doctrines  calmly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  inves- 
tigation." 

"  Away  1**  cried  Wolfe,  rising  and  slouching  his  hat 
over  his  bent  and  lowering  brows ;  "  away  !  I  will 
not  listen  to  you — I  dread  your  reasonings — I  would 
not  have  a  particle  of  my  faith  shaken.  If  I  err,  I 
have  erred  from  my  birth :  erred  with  Brutus  and 
Tell,  Hampden  and  Milton,  and  all  whom  the  thousand 
tribes  and  parties  of  earth  consecrate  with  their  com- 
mon gratitude  and  eternal  reverence.  In  that  error  I 
will  die !  If  our  party  can  struggle  not  with  hosts, 
there  may  yet  arise  some  minister  with  the  ambition  of 
Cffisar,  if  not  his  genius^K>f  whom  a  single  dagger  can 
rid  the  earth ,'" 

"  And  if  not  ?"  said  Glendower. 

"  I  have  the  same  d^;er  for  myself!"  tej^ied 
Wolfs,  as  he  closed  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XLHL 

BoliDftbroke  bu  uid  thai  "  Hui  ii  hit  own  ■harper  and  hit 
own  bubble  i"  and  certaiul;  be  vho  ii  aeuCeat  in  dupiniothen 
is  ereT  die  uuM  ingeniooi  in  outwitting  bimMlf.  The  criminal 
i*  always  a  (opbiit ;  and  find*  in  hii  own  leaion  ■  apecial 
pleader  to  twiit  laws  bninan  and  dirine  into  ■  unction  of  bi* 
crime.  The  n^ne  ii  lo  mnch  in  the  habit  of  cheating,  that  be 
packa  the  cards  ereo  when  playing  at  Patience  with  himaeU. 


The  only  two  acqaaintancea  im  ^lis  pc^ralona  raly  whom 
Glendower  possessed,  who  were  aware  that  in  a  former 
time  he  had  known  a  better  fortune,  were  Wolfe,  and 
ft  person  of  far  higher  worldly  estimation,  of  the  name 
of  Crauibrd.  Witli  the  former  the  student  had  become 
acquainted  by  the  bvour  of  chancy  which  had  for  a 
short  time  made  them  lodgers  in  the  same  house.  Of 
the  \  articulars  of  Glendower's  earliest  history,  Wolfe 
was  utterly  ignorant ;  but  the  addresses  upon  some  old 
lelten,  which  he  had  aoadoLtally  seen,  had  informed 
him  that  Glendower  had  formicriy  home  anotho  name  i 
and  it  was  easy  to  ^ean  from  the  student's  coDTerMtion 
that  something  of  greater  distinction  and  prosperity 
than  be  now  enjoyed  was  coupled  with  th«  i^pellation 
he  bad  renounced.  Proud,  melancholy,  austere — 
brooding  upon  thoughts  whose  very  loftiness  reoeiTed 
somewhat  of  additional  grandeur  from  the  ^oom  whidt 
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encircled  it — Gleodower  found,  in  tbe  rained  hopes  and 
the  BoUtary  lot  of  the  repablican,  that  congeniality 
which  neidier  Wolfe's  habits,  nor  the  excess  of  his 
political  fervour,  might  have  afforded  to  a  nature  which 
philosophy  had  rendered  moderate  and  early  circum> 
stances  refined.  Crauford  was  far  better  acquainted 
than  Wolfe  with  the  reverses  Glendower  had  under- 
gone. Many  years  ago,  he  had  known,  and  indeed 
traveled  with,  him  upon  the  continent ;  since  then, 
they  had  not  met  till  about  biz  months  prior  to  the 
time  in  which  Olendower  ia  presented  to  tbe  reader. 
It  was  in  an  obscure  street  of  the  city,  that  Crauford 
had  then  encountered  Glendower,  whose  haunts  were 
■o  little  frequented  by  the  higher  orders  of  society  that 
Crauford  was  the  first,  and  the  only  one,  of  his  former 
acquaintance,  with  whom  for  years  he  had  been  bronght 
into  contact.  That  person  recognized  him  at  once, 
accosted  him,  followed  him  home,  and  three  days 
afterwards  surprised  bim  with  a  visit.  Of  manners 
which,  in  their  dissimulation,  extended  far  beyond  the 
ease  and  breeding  of  the  world.  Crauford  readily  ap- 
peared not  to  notice  the  altered  circumstances  of  his 
old  ncquaintance  ;  and,  by  a  tone  of  conversation  art- 
fully respectful,  he  endeavoured  to  remove  from  Glen- 
dower's  mind  that  soreness  which  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  told  him  his  visit  was  calculated  to 
create. 

There  is  a  certain  species  of  pride  which  contradicts 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  feeling,  and  appears 
most  elevated  when  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
it  should  be  most  depressed.  Of  this  sort  was  Glen- 
dower's.  When  he  received  the  guestwho  had  known 
him  in  his  former  prosperity,  some  natural  sentiment  of 
emotion  called,  it  is  true,  to  his  pale  cheek  a  momen- 
tary flush,  as  he  looked  round  his  humble  apartment, 
and  the  evident  wg^s  of  poverty  it  contained ;  bat  his 
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address  was  calm  and  eelf- possessed,  and  whatever 
mortificatioD  he  might  have  felt,  no  intonation  of  hit 
voice,  DO  tell-tale  embarrassmeat  of  mtumer,  revealed 
it.  Encouraged  by  this  air,  even  while  he  was  secretly 
vexed  by  it,  and  perfectly  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
dignity  of  mind  which  gave  something  of  majesty, 
rather  than  humiliation,,  to  misfortune,  Crauford  re- 
solved to  repeat  his  visit,  and  by  intervals,  gradually 
lessening,  renewed  it,  till  acquaintance  seemed,  though 
little  tinctured,  at  least  on  Glendower's  side,  hjjriend- 
t^,  to  assume  the  semblance  of  tiitimaey.  It  was 
true,  however,  that  he  had  something  lo  struggle  against 
in  Glendower's  manner  which  certainly  ^ew  colder  in 
proportion  to  the  repetition  of  the  visits ;  and,  at  length, 
Glendower  said,  with  an  ease  and  quiet  which  abashed, 
for  a  moment,  an  effrontery  both  of  mind  and  manner, 
which  was  almost  parallel — "  Believe  me,  Mr.  Crau- 
ford,  I  feel  liilly  sensible  of  yoar  attentions  \  but  aa 
drcumstances  at  present  are  such  as  to  render  an  inter- 
course between  us  little  congenial  to  the  habits  and 
■entiments  of  either,  you  will  probably  understand  and 
foi^ve  my  motives  in  wishing  no  longer  to  receive 
civilities  which,  however  I  may  feel,  I  ara  unable  to 
return." 

Crauford  coloured,  and  hesitated,  before  he  replied: 
"  Forgive  me  then,"  said  he,  "  for  my  fault.  I  did 
venture  to  hope  that  no  circumstances  would  break  off 
an  acquaintance  to  me  so  valuable.  Foig;ive  me  if  I 
did  imagine  that  an  intercourse  between  mind  and 
mind  could  be  equally  carried  on,  whether  the  mere 
body  were  lodged  in  a  palace  or  a  hovel;"  and  then 
suddenly  chai^ng  his  tone  into  that  of  affectionate 
warmth,  Crauford  continued  :  "  My  dear  Glendower, 
my  dear  friend,  I  would  say,  if  I  durat,  is  not  your 
pride  rather  to  blame  here  T  Believe  me,  in  my  turn, 
I  fuUy  comprehend  and  bow  to  it ;  but  it  wounds  me 
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beyond  expreuion.  Were  you  in  your  pro{)er  atatJoii, 
a  station  much  higher  than  my  own,  I  would  come  to 
you  at  once,  and  proffer  my  friendship — as  it  is,  1  can- 
not ;  but  your  pride  wron^  me,  Glendower— indeed  it 
does." 

And  Crauford  turned  away,  apparestly  in  the  bit- 
terneaa  of  wounded  feeling. 

Glendower  was  touched :  and  hia  nature,  as  kind  as 
it  was  proud,  immediately  smote  him  for  conduct  cer- 
tainly  ungracious,  and  peihaps  ungrateful.  He  held 
out  his  hand  to  Cranford ;  with  the  most  respectful 
warmth,  that  personage  seized  and  pressed  it:  and 
from  that  time  Crauford's  viaits  appeared  to  receive  a 
license  which,  if  not  perfectly  welcome,  was  at  least 
never  again  questioned. 

"  1  shall  have  this  man  now,"  muttered  Crauford, 
between  his  ground  teeth,  as  he  left  the  house,  and 
took  his  way  to  his  counting  house.  There,  cool,  bland, 
favming,  and  weaving  in  hia  close  and  dark  mind  va- 
rious speculations  of  guilt  and  crafl,  he  sat  among  his 
bills  and  gold,  like  the  very  gnome  and  personification 
of  that  Mammon  of  gain  to  which  he  was  the  most 
supple,  though  concealed,  adherent, 

Richard  Crauford  was  of  a  new,  but  not  unimpor- 
tant family.  His  father  had  entered  into  commerce,  and 
left  a  flourishing  firm,  and  a  name  of  great  respecta. 
bility  in  his  profession,  to  his  son.  liat  son  was  a 
man  whom  many  and  opposite  quaUties  rendered  a 
character  of  very  singular  and  uncommon  stamp.  Fond 
of  the  toihng  acquisition  of  money,  he  was  equally 
attached  to  the  ostentatious  pageantries  of  expanse. 
Profoundly  skilled  in  the  calculating  buuness  of  his 
profession,  he  was  devoted  equally  to  the  luxuries  of 
pleasure ;  but  the  pleasure  was  suited  well  to  the  mind 
which  pursued  it.  The  divine  intoxication  of  that  love 
where  the  delicacies  and  purities  of  affection  consecrate 
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the  humanity  of  paaaion,  waa  to  him  a  thing  that  not 
even  his  youngest  imagination  had  ever  dreamt  of. 
The  social  concomitants  of  the  wine  cup  (which  hare 
for  the  lenient  an  excuse,  for  the  austere  a  tempta- 
tion)— the  generous  expanding  of  the  heart — the  in- 
creased yearning  to  kindly  afiection — the  lavish  spirit 
throwing  off  its  exuberance  in  the  thousand  hghts  and 
emanation!  of  wit  —  these,  which  have  rendered  the 
molten  grape,  despite  of  its  excesses,  not  unworthy  of 
the  praises  of  immortal  hymns,  and  taken  harshness 
from  the  judgment  of  those  averse  to  its  enjoyment 
— these  never  presented  an  inducement  to  the  stony 
temperament  and  dormant  heart  of  Richard  Crau- 
ford. 

He  looked  upon  the  essences  of  things  internal  as 
the  common  eye  upon  outward  nature,  and  loved  the 
many  shapes  of  evil  as  the  latter  does  the  varieties  of 
eaidi,  not  for  their  graces,  but  their  utility.  His  loves, 
coarse  andktw,  fed  their  rank  fires  from  an  unmingled 
and  gross  depravity.  His  devotion  to  wine  was  either 
solitary  and  unseen — for  he  loved  safety  better  than 
mirth — or  in  company  with  those  whose  station  flat- 
tered bis  vanity,  not  whose  fellowship  ripened  his  crude 
and  nipped  affections.  Even  the  recklessness  of  vice 
in  him  had  the  character  of  prudence ;  and,  in  the 
most  rapid  and  turbulent  stream  of  his  excesses,  one 
m^ht  detect  the  rocky  and  unmoved  heart  of  the  cal- 
culator at  the  bottom. 

Cool,  B^^ouB,  profound  in  dissimulation,  and  not 
only  observant  of,  but  deducing  sage  consequences 
^  from,  those  human  inconsistencies  and  frailties  hy 
which  it  was  his  aim  to  profit,  he  cloaked  his  deeper 
vices  with  a  masterly  hypocrisy — and  for  those  too 
dear  to  forego  and  too  difficult  to  conceal,  he  obtained 
pardon  by  the  intercession  of  virtues  it  cost  him  no- 
thmg  to  assume.    Regnlar  in  his  attendance  at  wor- 
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Aip — professing  ri^dness  (rf  feith,  beyond  the  tenets 
of  the  orthodox  church — subscribing  to  the  public  cha- 
rities, where  the  common  eye  knoweth  vhat  the  prirate 
hand  giveth — methodically  constant  to  the  fonnsof 
business — primitively  scrapulous  in  the  proprieties  of 
■peech — hospitable,  at  least  to  his  superiors — and,  being 
naturally  smooth,  both  of  temper  and  address,  popu- 
lar with  his  inferiors — it  was  no  marrel  that  one  part 
of  the  worid  forgave,  to  a  man  rich  and  young,  the 
irregularities  of  dissipation — that  another  foigot  real 
imoiorality  in  favour  of  affected  reLgion — or  that  the 
remainder  allowed  the  most  unexceptionable  excellence 
of  words  to  atone  for  the  unobtniMve  errors  of  a  con- 
duct which  prejudiced  not  them. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  his  friends,  "  that  he  loves  wo- 
men too  much ;  but  he  is  young-^he  will  marry  and 
amend." 

Mr.Crauford  did  marrjf  — and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  for  love — at  least  for  that  brute-like  love,  of 
nhich  alone  he  was  capable.  After  a  few  years  of  ill- 
usage  on  his  side,  and  endurance  of  his  wife's,  they 
parted.  Disgusted  with  her  person,  and  proBtiug  by 
her  gentleness  of  temper,  he  sent  her  to  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  country,  to  starve  upon  the  miserable 
pittance  which  was  all  he  allowed  her  from  his  super- 
fluities. Even  then — such  is  the  effect  of  the  shovnf 
proprieties  of  form  and  word — Mr.  Crauford  sank  not 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

"  It  was  easy  to  see,"  said  the  spectators  of  his 
domestic  drama,  "  that  a  man  in  temper  so  mild — in 
his  business  so  honourable — so  civil  of  speech — so 
attentive  to  the  stocks  and  the  sermon — could  not  have 
been  the  party  to  blame.  One  never  knew  the  rights 
of  matrimonial  disagreements,  nor  could  sufficiently 
estimate  the  provoking  disparities  of  temper.  Cer- 
tainly His.  Crauford  never  did  look  in  good  hi^mour, 


and  had  not  the  open  countenance  of  her  husbaod ; 
and  certainty  the  very  ezcesaes  of  Mr.  Crauford  be- 
tokened a  generous  warmth  of  heart,  which  the  snl- 
lenness  of  his  conjvg^  partner  might  easily  chill  and 

And  thus,  unquealioned  and  unblamed,  Mr.  Crauford 
walked  onward  in  his  beaten  way ;  and  eecretly  laugh- 
ing at  the  toleration  of  the  crowd,  continued  at  his 
ioxurious  villa,  the  orgies  of  a  passionless,  yet  brutal, 
sensuality. 

So  far  might  the  character  of  Richard  Crauford  find 
parallels  in  hypocrisy  and  its  success.  Dive  we  now 
deeper  into  his  soul.  Possessed  of  talents  which, 
though  of  a  secondary  rank,  were  in  that  rank  con- 
summate, Mr.  Crauford  could  not  be  a  villain  by  intui- 
tion, or  the  irregular  bias  of  his  nature:  he  was  a 
villain  upon  a  grander  scale :  he  was  a  villain  upon 
system.  Having  little  learning  and  less  knowledge, 
out  of  his  profession,  his  reflection  expended  itself  upon 
apparently  obvious  deductions  from  the  great  and  mys- 
terious book  of  life.  He  saw  vice  prosperous  in  exter- 
nals, and  from  this  sight  his  conclusion  was  drawn. 
"  Vice,"  said  he,  "  is  not  an  obstacle  to  success :  and 
if  8u,  it  is  at  least  a  pleaaantfr  road  to  it  than  your 
narrow  and  thorny  ways  of  virtue."  But  there  are 
certain  vices  which  require  the  mask  of  virtue,  and 
Crauford  thought  it  easier  to  wear  the  mask  than 
to  school  his  soul  to  the  reahty.  So  to  the  villain 
he  added  the  hypocrite.  He  found  the  success  equal- 
led his  hopes,  for  he  had  both  craft  and  genius  :  nor 
was  he,  naturally,  without  the  minor  amiabilities, 
which,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  herd,  seem  more  valua- 
ble than  coin  of  a  more  important  amount.  Blinded 
as  we  are  by  [vejudice,  we  not  only  mistake  but  prefer 
decencies  to  moralities;  and,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
'^'^,  when  offered  the  choice  of  two  statues  of  the 
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■ame  goddem,  we  choose,  not  that  which  is  the  mort 
beautiful,  but  that  which  is  the  moat  dressed. 

Accustomed  easily  to  dupe  mankiad,  Crauford  soon 
grew  to  despise  them;  and  from  justifying  ropery 
by  his  own  interest,  he  now  jogtified  it  by  the  folly  of 
others  ;  and,  as  no  wretch  is  so  unredeemed  as  to  be 
without  excuse  to  himself,  Crauford  actually  persuaded 
his  reason  that  he  was  vicious  upon  principle,  and  a 
rascal  on  a  system  of  morality.  But  why  the  desire  of 
this  man,  so  consummately  worldly  and  heartless,  for 
an  intimacy  with  the  impoverished  and  powerless 
student?  litis  qnestion  b  easily  answered.  In  the 
first  place,  during  Crauford's  acquaintance  with  Glen- 
dower  abroad,  the  latter  had  often,  though  innocently, 
galled  the  vanity  and  self-pride  of  the  roturier  affecting 
the  aristocrat,  and  in  poverty  the  roturier  was  anxious 
to  retaliate.  But  this  desire  would  probably  have 
passed  away  after  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  or 
gloated  his  spite,  by  one  or  two  insights  into  Glen- 
dower's  home — for  Crauford,- though  at  times  a  mali- 
cious, was  not  a  vindictive,  man — had  it  not  been  for 
a  much  more  powerful  object  which  afterwards  occnr- 
red  to  him.  In  an  extensive  scheme  of  fraud,  which 
for  many  years  this  man  had  carried  on,  and  which  for 
secrecy  and  boldness  was  almost  unequalled,  it  had  of 
late  become  necessary  to  his  safety  to  have  a  partner, 
or  rather  tool.  A  man  of  education,  talent,  and 
courage,  was  indispensable,  and  Crauford  had  resolved 
that  Glendower  should  be  that  man.  With  the  supreme 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  which  long  success  had 
given  him — with  a  sovereign  contempt  for,  or  rather 
disbelief  in,  human  integrity — and  with  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  the  bribe  to  him  was  the  bribe  with  all, 
and  that  none  could  on  any  account  be  poor  if  they 
had  the  offer  to  be  rich,  Crauford  did  not  bestow  a 
moment's  conuderation  apon  the  difficulty  of  his  task. 
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or  conoeive  that  in  the  nature  and  mind  of.  Glendower 
there  could  exist  any  obatacie  to  his  des^. 

Men  addicted  to  calculation  are  accustomed  to  sup- 
pose those  employed  in  the  sarae  mental  pursuit  arrive, 
or  ought  to  arrive,  at  the  same  final  conclusion.  Now, 
looking  upon  Glendower  at  a  philosopher,  Crauford 
looked  upon  him  as  a  man  who,  however  he  might 
conceal  his  real  opinioiu,  secretly  laugihed,  like  Crau- 
ford's  self,  not  only  at  the  estabUshed  customs,  hut  at 
the  established  moralities  of  the  world.  Ill  acquainted 
with  books,  the  worthy  Richard  was,  like  all  men 
■imilarly  situated,  somewhat  infected  by  the  very  pre- 
judices he  affected  to  despise;  and  the  vulgar  ill- 
opinion  of  the  hearts  of  those  who  cultivate  the  head 
he  in  no  small  degree  shared.  Glendower  himself  had 
confirmed  this  opinion  by  lauding,  though  he  did  not 
entirely  subscribe  to,  those  moralists  who  have  made 
an  enlightened  self-interest  the  proper  measure  of  all 
human  conduct;  and  Crauford,  utterly  unable  to  com- 
prehend this  system  in  its  grand,  naturally  interpreted 
it  in  a  partial,  sense.  Espousing  self-interest  as  bis  own 
code,  he  deemed  that  in  reality  Glendower's  principles 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  his  ;  and  as  there  is  no  plea- 
sure to  a  hypocrite  like  that  of  finding  a  fit  opportunity 
to  unburthen  same  of  his  real  sentiments,  Crauford  was 
occasionally  wont  to  hold  some  conference  and  argu- 
ment with  the  student,  in  which  his  opinions  were  not 
utterly  cloaked  in  their  usual  di^j^uise ;  but,  cautious 
even  in  his  candour,  be  always  forbore  stating  such 
opinions  as  bis  own  :  he  merely  mentioned  them  as 
those  which  a  man,  beholding  the  villainies  and  follies 
of  bis  kind,  might  be  tempted  to  form ;  and  thus 
Glendower,  though  not  greatly  esteeming  his  acquaint- 
ance, looked  upon  him  as  one  ignorant  in  his  opiniont 
but  not  likely  to  err  in  his  conduct. 
These  conversations  did,  however,  it  is  true,  increase 


CtauFord's  estimate  of  Glendower's  integrity,  but  they 
by  DO  means  diminished  hta  confidence  of  subduing  it. 
Honour,  a  deep  and  purt  sense  of  the  divinity  of  good, 
the  steady  desire  of  rectitude,  and  the  supporting  aid 
of  a  sincere  religion — these  he  did  not  deny  to  his  in- 
tended tool ;  he  rather  rejoiced  that  he  possessed  them. 
With  the  profound  arroganc«,  the  sense  of  immeasijra- 
ble  superiority  which  men  of  no  principle  invariably 
feel  for  those  who  have  it,  Crauford  said  to  himself, 
"  Those  very  virtues  will  be  my  best  dupes — they  can- 
not resist  the  temptations  I  shall  ofiei,  but  they  can 
resist  any  offer  to  betray  me  afterwards,  for  no  man 
can  resist  hunger ;  but  your  fine  feelings,  your  nice 
honour,  your  precise  religion — he  1  he  !  he  < — these 
can  teach  a  man  very  well  to  resist  a  common  induce- 
ment :  they  cannot  make  him  submit  to  be  his  own 
executioner ;  but  they  can  prevent  his  turning  king's 
evidence,  and  being  executioner  to  another.  No,  no 
— it  is  not  to  your  common  rogues  that  I  may  dare 
trust  my  secret — my  secret,  which  is  my  life !  It  is 
precisely  of  such  a  fine,  Athenian,  moral  rogue  as  I 
shall  make  my  proud  friend,  that  I  am  in  want.  But 
he  has  some  silly  scruples  ;  we  must  beat  them  away 
— we  must  not  be  too  lash  ;  and,  above  all,  we  must 
leave  the  best  argument  to  poverty.  Want  is  your 
finest  orator  ; — a  starving  wife — a  famished  brat — he ! 
he  i — these  are  your  true  tempters — your  true  fathers 
of  crime,  and  fillers  of  gaols  and  gibbets.  Let  me  see  : 
he  has  no  money  I  know,  but  what  he  gets  from  that 
bookseller  What  bookseller,  by-the-by  ?  Ah,  rare 
thought !  I'll  find  out,  and  cut  off  that  supply.  My 
lady  wife's  cheek  will  look  somewhat  thinner  next 
month,  I  fancy — he !  he  !  But  'tis  a  pity,  for  she  is  a 
glorious  creature !  Who  knows  but  I  may  serve  two 
purposes  ?  However,  one  at  present ;  business  first,  and 
pleasure  afterwards — and  faith,  the  business  is  dam- 
nably like  that  of  life  and  death."  lv 
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Muttering  Bnch  thoughts  as  these,   Crauford  took 
his  vray  one  evening  to  Glendower's  house. 


CHAPTER   XUV. 
/aj».-:-Virloe{  >  fig] — ^B  in  oanelTei  ttmt  w 


"  So — so,  my  little  one,  don't  let  me  disturb  you. 
Madam,  dare  I  venture  to  hope  youi  acceptance  of 
this  firuit  ?  1  chose  it  myself,  and  I  am  somewhat  of 
ft  judge.  Oh  I  Glendower,  here  is  the  pamphlet  you 
wished  to  see." 

With  this  salutation,  Crauford  drew  his  chair  to  the 
table  by  which  Glendower  sate,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  his  purposed  victim.  A  comely  and  a 
pleasing  countenance  had  Richard  Crauford !  the 
lonely  light  ol^  the  room  fell  upon  a  face  which,  though 
forty  years  of  guile  had  gone  over  it,  was  as  fair  and 
unwrinkled  as  a  boy's.  Small,  well  cut  features — 
a  blooming  complexion — eyes  of  ^e  lightest  blue — a 
forehead  high,  though  narrow,  and  a  mouth  from  which 
the  smile  was  never  a^ent:  these,  joined  to  a  man- 
ner at  once  soft  and  confident,  and  an  elegant,  though 
unaffected,  study  of  dress,  gave  to  Crauford  a  persona] 
appearance  well  suited  to  aid  the  effect  of  his  hypo- 
critical and  dissembling  mind. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  always  at  your  books 
— eh !  Ah !  it  is  a  happy  taste ;  would  that  I  had 
cul^vated  it  more;  but  we  who  are  condemned  to 
business  have  Uttle  leisure  to  follow  our  own  incltna- 
tioDS.  It  is  only  on  Sundays  that  1  have  time  to  read 
and  then,  (to  say  truth  I  am  an  old-fashioned  man. 
whom  the  gayer  part  of  the  world  laughs  at)  and  then 
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I  am  too  occupied  with  the  Book  of  Books  to  think  ot 
any  leas  important  Btudy." 

Not  deeming  that  a  peculiar  reply  weu  required  to 
this  pious  speech,  Gleodower  did  not  take  that  advan- 
tage of  Crauford's  pause  which  it  was  evidently  in- 
tended that  he  should.  With  a  glance  towards  the 
student's  wife,  our  mercantile  friend  coatinued  :  "  1  did 
once— once,  in  my  young  dreams,  intend — that  when- 
ever I  married  1  would  relinquish  a  profession  for  which, 
after  all.  I  am  but  little  calculated.  I  pictured  to  my- 
self a  country  retreat,  well  stored  with  books;  end 
having  concentrated  in  one  home  all  the  attractions 
which  could  have  tempted  my  thoughts  abroad,  1  bad 
designed  to  surrender  myself  solely  to  those  studies 
which,  1  lament  to  say,  were  but  ill  attended  to  jn  my 
earher  education.  But — but,"  —  (hue  Mr.  Crauford 
sighed  deeply,  and  averted  his  face) — "  bte  willed  it 
otherwise !' 

■  Whatever  reply  of  sympathetic  admiration  or  condo- 
lence Glendower  might  have  made,  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  those  sudden  and  overpowering  attacks  of  faint- 
ness  which  had  of  late  seized  the  delicate  and  dechning 
health  of  his  wife.  He  rose,  and  leant  over  her  with  a 
fondness  and  alarm  which  curled  the  lip  of  his  visitor. 

"  Thus  it  is,"  said  Crauford  to  himself,  "  with  weak 
minds,  under  the  influence  of  habit.  The  love  of  lust 
becomes  the  love  of  custom,  and  the  last  is  as  strong 
as  the  first." 

When  she  had  recovered,  she  rose,  and  (with  her 
child)  retired  to  rest,  the  only  restorative  she  ever 
found  effectual  for  her  complaint.  Glendower  went  with 
her,  and,  after  having  seen  her  eyes,  which  swam  with 
tears  of  gratitude  at  bis  love,  close  in  the  seeming  slum- 
ber she  affected  in  order  to  release  him  from  his  watch, 
be  returned  to  Crauford.  He  found  that  gentleman 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece  with  folded  arms. 


and  apparently  immersed  in  thought.  A  very  good 
opportunity  bad  Glendower's  absence  afforded  to  a  man 
whose  boast  it  was  never  to  lose  one.  Looking  over 
the  papers  on  the  table,  he  had  seen  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  address  of  the  bookseller  the  student 
dealt  with.  "  So  mncb  for  business — now  for  philan- 
thropy," said  Mr.  Crauford,  in  his  favourite  antithetical 
phrase,  throwing  himself  in  his  attitude  against  tba 
chimney-piece. 

As  Glendower  entered,  Crauford  started  from  his  re- 
verie, and,  with  a  melancholy  air  and  pensive  voice, 
said — 

"  Alas,  my  friend,  when  I  look  upon  this  humble 
apartment,  the  weak  health  of  your  unequalled  wife — 
your  obscurity — your  misfortunes ;  when  I  look  upon 
these,  and  contrast  them  with  your  mind,  your  talents, 
all  that  you  were  bom  and  fitted  for,  I  cannot  but  feel 
tempted  to  believe  with  those  who  imagine  the  pur- 
■nit  of  virtue  a  chimera,  and  who  justify  their  own 
worldly  policy  by  the  example  of  all  tlieir  kind." 

Virtue,"  said  Glendower,  "  would  indeed  be  a  chi- 
mera, did  it  require  support  from  those  whom  yon 
have  cited." 

"True — most  true,"  answered  Crauford  somewhat 
disconcerted  in  reality,  though  not  in  appearance; 
"  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  known  some 
of  those  persons  very  good,  admirably  good  men. 
They  were  extremely  moral  and  religious  ;  they  only 
played  the  great  game  for  worldly  advantages  upon  the 
same  terms  as  the  other  players ;  nay,  they  never  made 
a  move  in  it  without  most  fervently  and  sincerely  pray- 
ing for  divine  assistance." 

"  I  readily  believe  you,"  said  Glendower,  who  always, 
if  possible,  avoided  a  controversy — "  the  easiest  per- 
son to  deceive  is  one's  own  self." 

"  Admirably  said,"  answered  Crauford,  who  thought 
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it,  neTfirtheless,  one  of  the  most  foolish  obserratioos 
he  had  ever  heard;  "admirably  said! — and  yet  mj 
heart  does  grieve  bitterly  for  the  trials  and  distiessei 
it  aorreys.  One  must  make  ezcusea  for  poor  human 
finilty  ;  and  one  is  often  placed  in  such  circumstances 
as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible,  without  the  grace  of 
God" — (here  Craoford  lifted  up  his  eyes) — "  not  to  be 
ui^ed,  as  it  were,  into  the  reasonings  and  actions  of 
the  world." 

Not  exactly  comprehending  this  observation,  and 
not  very  closely  attending  to  it,  Glendower  merely 
bowed,  as  in  assent,  and  Crauford  continued. 

"I  remember  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  truth. 
One  of  my  partner's  clerks  had,  through  misfortune 
w  imprudence,  fallen  into  the  greatest  distress.  His 
wife,  his  children — (he  had  a  numerous  family  — were 
on  the  Uteral  and  absolute  verge  of  starvation.  Ano- 
ther clerk,  taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances, 
communicated  to  the  distressed  man  a  plan  for  de- 
frauding his  employer.  The  poor  fellow  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  was  at  last  discovered.  I  spoke  to  him 
myself,  for  I  was  interested  in  his  iate,  and  had  always 
esteemed  him. — 'What,'  said  I,  'was  your  motive 
forthis  fraud?' — 'My  duty!'  answered  the  man  fer- 
vently ;  '  My  duty !'  Was  I  to  suffer  my  wife,  my  chil- 
dren to  starve  before  my  face,  when  I  could  save  them 
at  a  little  personal  risk  ?  No — my  duty  forbade  it !' — 
and  in  truth,  Glendower,  there  was  something  very 
[Jausible  in  this  manner  of  putting  the  question." 

"  You  might,  in  answering  it,"  said  Glendower, 
"  have  put  the  pointin  a  manner  equally  plausible,  and 
more  true :  was  he  to  commit  a  great  crime  against  the 
millions  connected  by  social  order,  for  the  sake  of 
serving  a  single  family — and  that  his  own  V 

"  Quite  right,"  answered  Crauford  :  "  that  was  just 
the  point  of  view  in  which  I  did  put  it ;  but  the  man. 
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who  was  something  of  a  reasooer,  replied, '  FuUic  law 
is  instituted  foT  public  happiness.  Now  if  *in«  and 
my  children's  happiness  i«  infinitely  and  immeasurably 
more  setved  by  this  comparatively  petty  firaud  than 
my  employer's  is  advanced  by  my  abstaining  from,  or 
injured  by  my  committing,  it,  why,  the  origin  of  law 
itself  allows  me  to  do  it,*  What  say  you  to  that,  Glen- 
dower  ?  It  is  something  in  your  own  Utilitarian,  or, 
as  you  term  it,  Epicurean*  principle;  is  it  not?"  and 
Crauford,  shading  his  eyes,  as  if  from  the  light,  watched 
narrowly  Glendo wet's  countenance,  while  he  concealed 
his  own. 

"  Poor  fool ! "  said  Glendowei :  "  the  man  was  igno- 
rant of  the  first  lesson  in  his  moral  primer.  Did  he 
not  know  that  no  rale  is  to  be  applied  to  a  pecnlhur 
instance,  but  extended  to  its  most  general  bearings? 
Is  it  necessary  even  to  observe  that  the  particular  con- 
sequence of  fraud  in  this  man  might,  it  is  true,  be  bat 
the  ridding  his  employer  of  superfluitieB,  scarcely 
missed,  for  the  relief  of  most  urgent  want  in  two  or 
three  individuals ;  but  the  general  consequences  of 
fraud  and  treachery  would  be  the  disorganization  of 
all  society  I  Do  not  thinjc,  therefore,  that  this  man 
was  a  disciple  of  my,  or  of  any,  system  of  morality." 

"  It  is  very  just,  very,"  said  Mr.  Crauford,  with  a 
benevolent  sigh  ;  "  but  you  will'own  that  want  seldom 
allows  great  nicety  in  moral  distinctions,  and  that, 
when  those  whom  you  love  most  in  the  world  are 
starving,  you  may  be  pitied,  if  not  forgiven,  for  losing 
sight  of  the  after  laws  of  Nature,  and  recurring  to  her 
first  ordinance,  self-preservation." 

"  We  should    be  harsh,  indeed,"  answered  Glen- 

•  See  Ihe  nrlicle  on  Mr.  Moore's  Epicareas  in  ths  WegtminMei 
lUriew.  Though  the  etrictnre*  on  that  work  are  li»Tih  and  anj'nrt, 
yet  the  part  relating  ta  Ihe  real  phQaiophf  of  Epiennu  ii  one  of 
the  matt  nuutral;  (liiDgi  la  ciiticiiai. 
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dower,  "if  we  did  not  pit?;  or,  even  while  the  law 
condemned,  if  the  individual  did  not  forgive." 

"  So  I  said,  BO  I  said,"  cried  Crauford ;  "  and  in 
interceding  for  the  poor  fellow,  whose  pardon  I  am 
Imppy  to  say  I  procured,  1  could  not  help  declaring, 
that  if  I  were  placed  in  the  same  circamatances,  I  am 
not  sure  that  roy  crime  would  not  have  been  the 
same." 

"  No  man  could  feel  sure  I"  said  Glendower,  de- 
jectedly. 

Delighted  and  surprised  with  this  confession,  Crau- 
ford continued  : — "  I  believe — I  fear  not;— thank  God, 
Mtr  virtue  can  never  be  so  tried  ;  but  even  you.  Glen- 
dower,  even  jrou,  philosopher,  moralist  as  you  are — 
jnst,  good,  wise,  religious— even  ;ou  might  be  tempted, 
if  you  saw  your  angd  wife  dying  for  want  of  the  aid, 
the  very  sustenance,  necessary  to  existence,  and  your 
innocent  and  beautiful  daughter  stretch  her  little  hands 
to  you,  and  cry  in  the  accents  of  famine  for  bread." 

The  student  made  no  reply  for  a  few  moments,  but 
averted  his  countenance,  and  then  in  a  slow  tone  said, 
"  Let  UB  drop  this  subject :  none  know  tbor  strength 
till  they  are  tried  :  self-confidence  should  accompany 
virtne,  but  not  precede  it," 

A  momentary  flash  broke  from  the  usually  calm, 
cold  ^e  of  Richard  Crauford.  "  He  is  mine,"  thought 
he  :  "  the  very  name  of  want  abases  his  pride :  what 
will  the  reality  do  ?  O  buman  nature,  bow  I  know 
and  mock  thee ! " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Crauford,  aloud ;  "  let  us  talk 
of  the  pamphlet," 

And  after  a  short  conversation  upon  indifierent  sub- 
jects, the  visitor  departed. 

Early  the  next  morning  was  Mr.  Crauford  seen  on 
foot,  tiikmg  his  way  to  the  bookseller,  whose  address 
be  had  leant    The  bookseller  was  known  as  a  man 
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of  a  Btiongly  evangelical  bias.  "We  mast  munnato 
a  lie  or  two,"  said  Crauford,  inly,  "  about  Olendowei'a 
ptiDciples.  He  1  he  !  it  will  be  a  fioe  stroke  of  gienius 
to  make  the  upright  tradesman  sufi^r  Glendower  to 
starve,  out  of  a  principle  of  reUgbn.  But  who  would 
have  thought  my  prey  had  been  so  easily  snared  i— 
why,  if  I  had  pr(^>osed  the  matter  last  nig^t,  I  verily 
think  he  would  have  agreed  to  it." 

Amusing  himself  with  these  thoughts,  Crauford  ar- 
rived at  the  bookseller's.  There  he  found  Fate  had 
saved  him  from  one  crime  at  least.  The  whole  house 
was  in  confusion — the  bookseller  had  that  mommg 
died  of  an  apoplectic  fit. 

"  Good  God  1  how  shocking !"  said  Crauford  to  the 
foreman ;  "  but  he  was  a  most  worthy  Bian,  and  Pro- 
vidence could  no  longer  spare  hira.  The  ways  of 
Heaven  are  inscrutable !  Oblige  me  with  three  cojues 
of  that  precious  tract  termed  the  '  Divine  CallJ  I 
should  like  to  be  allowed  permission  to  attend  the  Aine- 
ral  of  so  excellent  a  man.  Good  morning,  sir — Alas ! 
alas  1  "  and  shaking  his  head  piteously,  Mr.  Crauford 
left  the  shop. 

"  Hurra !"  said  he,  almost  audibly,  when  he  was 
once  more  in  the  street,  "  hurra !  my  victim  is  made, 
my  game  is  won— death  or  the  devil  fights  for  me. 
But,  hold — there  are  other  booksellers  in  this  monstrous 
city  ! — ay,  but  not  above  two  or  three  ia  our  philoso- 
pher's way.  I  must  forestall  him  there — so,  so — that 
is  soon  settled.  Now,  then,  I  must  leave  him,  a  little 
while  undisturbed,  to  his  fate.  Perhaps  my  nest  visit 
may  be  to  him  in  gaol ;  your  debtor's  side  of  the  Heet 
is  almost  as  good  a  pleader  as  an  empty  stomacb— he ! 
he  !  he  ! — but  the  stroke  must  be  made  soon,  for  time 
presses,  and  this  d— — d  business  spreads  so  fast  that 
if  I  don't  have  a  speedy  help,  it  will  be  too  much  for 
my  hands,  griping  as  they  are.     However,  if  it  holds 
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on  a  yeai  longer,  I  will  change  my  seat  in  the  lower 
House  ibr  one  in  the  upper ;  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  minister  maymake  a  merchant  avery  pretty  peer. 
O  brave  Richard  Crauford,  wise  Richard  Crauford,  for- 
tunate Richard  Crauford,  noble  Richard  Crauford ! 
Why,  if  thou  art  ever  hanged,  it  will  be  by  a  jury  of 
pegr».  Gad,  the  rope  would  then  have  a  dignity  in 
it,  instead  of  di^race.    But  stay,  here  comes  the  Dean 

of ;  not  orthodox,  it  is  said — rigid  Calvinist ! — out 

with  the  '  Divme  Call !'  " 

When  Mr,  Richard  Crauford  repaired  next  to  Glen- 
dower,  what  was  his  astonishment  and  dismay  at  hear- 
ing he  had  left  his  home,  none  knew  whither,  nor 
could  give  the  inquirer  the  slightest  clue. 

"  How  long  has  he  left  ?"  aaid  Crauford  to  the  landlady . 

"  Five  days,  air." 

"And  will  he  not  return  to  settle  any  little  debts 
he  may  have  incurred?"  said  Crauford. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir — he  paid  them  all  before  he  went. 
Poor  gentleman — for  though  he  was  poor,  he  was  the 
finest  and  most  thorough  gentleman  I  ever  saw ! — my 
heart  bled  for  him.  They  parted  with  all  their  valua- 
bles to  discharge  their  debts :  the  books,  and  instru- 
ments, and  busts — all  went ;  and  what  I  saw,  though 
he  spoke  so  indifferently  about  it,  hurt  him  the  most — 
he  sold  even  the  lady's  picture.  '  Mrs.  Croflson,'  said 
he, '  Mr.  ,  the  painter,  will  send  for  that  pictura 

the  day  after  I  leave  you.  See  that  he  has  it,  and  that 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  it  in  delivery,*  " 

"  And  you  cannot  even  guess  where  be  has  gone  to  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  a  single  porter  was  sufficient  to  convey 
his  remaining  goods,  and  he  took  him  from  some  dis- 
tant part  of  the  town." 

"  Ten  thousand  devils  !"  muttered  Crauford,  as  he 
turned  away,  "I  should  have  foreseen  this  I  He  is  lost 
now.  Of  course  he  will  a^n  change  his  name ;  and 
in  the  d d  holes  and  comers  of  this  g^gimtic  puzzi 


of  houses,  how  shall  1  ever  fiod  him  out  ? — and  time 
presses  too  !  Well,  well,  well  I  there  is  a  fine  prize  for 
being  cleverer,  or,  as  fools  would  say,  more  rascally 
than  others ;  but  there  is  a  world  of  trouble  in  wianing 
it.  But  come— 1  will  go  home,  lock  myself  up,  and 
get  drunk  I  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  cat  in  love,  and 
about  as  stupid  :  and,  faith,  one  must  get  spirits  in 
order  to  hit  on  a  new  invention.  But  if  there  be  con- 
sistency in  fortune,  or  success  in  pereeverance,  or  wit 
in  Richard  Crauford,  that  man  shall  yet  be  my  victim 
— and  preserver !" 

CHAPTER  III. 

lUvecge  ia  now  the  cod 
That  I  do  chew. — I'll  challenge  Mm. 


We  return  to  '  the  world  of  fashion,'  as  the  admirers 

of  the  polite  novel  of would  say.     The  noon-day 

sun  broke  hot  and  sultry  through  half-closed  curtains 
of  roseate  silk,  playing  in  broken  beams  upon  rare  and 
fragrant  exotics,  which  cast  the  perfumes  of  southern 
summers  over  a  chamber,  moderate,  indeed,  as  to  its 
dimensions,  but  decorated  with  a  splendour  rather 
gaudy  than  graceful,  and  indicating  much  more  a 
passion  for  luxury  than  a  refinement  of  taste. 

At  a  small  writing-table  sat  the  beautiful  La  Meron- 
ville.  She  had  just  finished  a  note,  written  (how  Jean 
Jacques  would  have  been  enchanted !)  upon  paper 
eouUur  de  rose,  with  a  mother-of-pearl  pen,  formed  as 
one  of  Cupid's  dart£,  dipped  into  an  inkstand  of  the 
same  material,  which  was  shaped  as  a  quiver,  and 
placed  at  the  back  of  a  little  Love,  exquisitely  wrought. 
She  was  folding  this  billet  when  a  page,  fantastically 
dressed,  entered,  and,  announcing  Lord  Borodaile,  was 
immediately  followed  by  that  nobleman.  Eagerly  and 
almost  blushingly  did  Ia  Meronville  thrust  the  nota 
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into  her  bosom,  and  hasten  to  greet  and  to  embrace 
her  adorer.  Lord  Borodaile  flung  himself  on  one  of 
the  sofas  with  a  listless  and  discontented  air.  The 
experienced  Frenchwoman  saw  that  there  was  a  cloud 
on  his  brow — 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  she,  in  her  own  ton^e, 
"  you  Beem  vexed — has  any  thing  annoyed  you?'\ 

"  No,  Cecite,  no.  By-the-by,  who  supped  with  you 
last  night  V 

"  Oh!  the  Duke  of  Haverfield — your  flriend." 

"  My  friend !"  interrupted  Borodaile,  haughtily  — 
"  he's  no  friend  of  mine— a  vulgar,  talkative  fellow  — 
my  friend,  indeed !" 

"Well,  I  beg  your  pardon:  then  there  was  Ma- 
demoiselle Caumartin,  and  the  prince  Pietro  del  Orbino, 
and  Mr.  Trevanion,  and  Mr.  Lin — Lin — Linten,  or 
Linden." 

•'  And,  pray,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  how  you  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Lin— Un — linten,  or  linden?" 

"  Assuredly — through  the  Duke  of  Haverfield." 

"Humph — Cecile,  my  love,  that  young  man  is  not 
fit  to  be  the  acquaintance  of  my  friend — allow  me  to 
strike  him  from  your  list." 

"  Certainly,  certainly  !"  said  La  Meronville,  hastily; 
and  stooping  as  if  to  pick  up  a  fallen  glove,  though,  in 
reality,  to  hide  her  face  from  Lord  Borodaile's  searching 
eye,  the  letter  she  had  written  fell  from  her  bosom. 
Lord  Borodaile's  glance  detected  the  superscription, 
and  before  La  Meronville  could  regain  the  note,  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  it 

"  A  Monsieur,  Monsieur  Linden  !"  said  he,  coldly, 
reading  the  address  ;  "  and,  pray,  how  long  have  yon 
corresponded  with  that  gentleman  %" 

Now  La  MeronVille's  situation  at  that  moment  was 
by  no  means  agreeable.  She  saw  at  one  glance  that 
no  iaisehood  or  artifice  could  avail  her ;  for  Lord  Boro- 
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daile  might  deem  himself  fully  juatified  in  reaoing;  the 
Dote,  which  would  contradict  any  gkMsing  Matement 
she  might  make.  She  saw  this.  She  was  a  woman 
of  independence— cared  not  a  straw  for  Lord  Borodaile 
at  present,  though  she  had  had  a  caprice  for  him — 
knew  that  she  might  choose  her  (ok  aid  out  of  all 
London,  and  replied — 

■■  That  is  the  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  him :  but  I 
own  that  it  will  not  be  the  last." 

Lord  Borodaile  turned  pale. 

"  And  will  you  suffer  me  to  read  it  ?"  said  he ;  for 
even  in  these  cases  he  was  punctiliously  honourable. 

La  Meronvitle  hesitated.  She  did  not  know  him. 
'  If  I  do  not  consent,"  thought  she,  '  he  will  do  it  with- 
out the  consent ;  better  submit  with  a  good  grace.' — 
"  Certainly  I"  she  answered,  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference. 

Borodaile  opened  and  read  the  note ;  it  was  as  fol- 

"  You  have  inspired  me  with  a  feeling  for  you  which 
astonishes  myself.  Ah,  why  should  that  love  be  the 
strongest  which  is  the  swiftest  in  its  growth  ?  I  used 
to  love  Lord  Borodaile — I  now  only  esteem  him — the 
love  has  flown  to  you.  If  I  judge  rightly  jrom  yoor 
words  and  your  eyes,  this  avowal  will  not  be  unwel- 
come to  you.  Come  and  assure  me,  in  person,  of  a 
persuasion  so  dear  to  my  heart. 

"  C.  L.  M." 

"A  very  pretty  effusion!"  said  Lord  Borodaile, 
sarcastically,  and  only  shewing  his  inward  rage  by  the 
increasing  paleness  of  bis  complexion,  and  a  shght 
compression  of  his  lip.  "  I  thank  you  for  your  confi- 
dence in  me.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  not  send  thla 
note  till  to-morrow.    Allow  me  to  take  my  leave  of 


you  first,  and  to  find  in  Mr.  Linden  a  successor  rathet 
than  a  rival." 

"  Your    request,  my  friend,"  said    La  MerouTille, 

adjusting  her  hair,  "  is  but  reasonable.  I  see  that  you 
understand  these  arrangementB ;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
think  that  the  end  of  love  should  always  be  the  begin- 
ning; of  friendship — let  it  be  so  with  u^!" 

"  You  do  ine  too  much  honour,"  said  Borodaile, 
bowing  profoundly.  "  Meanwhile  I  depend  upon 
your  promise,  and  bid  you,  as  a  lover,  farewell  for 
ever," 

With  his  usual  slow  step  Lord  Borodaile  descended 
the  stairs,  and  walked  towards  the  central  quarlier  ot 
town.  His  meditations  were  of  no  soothing  nature. 
'  To  be  seen  by  that  man  in  a  ridiculous  and  d^rading 
situation — to  be  pestered  with  his  d — d  civility— to  be 
rivalled  by  him  with  Lady  Flora — to  be  duped  and 
outdone  by  him  with  my  mistress  !  Ay : — all  this  have 
I  been ;  but  vengeance  shall  come  yet.  As  for  La 
Heronville,  the  loss  is  a  gain  ;  and,  thank  Heaven,  I 
did  not  betray  myself  by  venting  my  passion  and 
making  a  scene.  But  it  was  I  who  ought  to  have  dis- 
carded her — not  the  reverse — and — death  and  con- 
fusion— for  that  upstart,  above  all  men!  And  she 
talked  in  her  letter  about  his  eyes  and  words.  Insolent 
coxcomb,  to  dare  to  have  eyes  and  wonis  for  one  who 
belonged  to  me.  Well,  well,  he  shall  smart  for  thfa. 
But  let  me  consider — I  must  not  play  the  jealous  fool — 
must  not  fight  for  a  *  "  •  • — must  not  show  the 
world  that  a  man,  nobody  knows  who,  could  really 
outwit  and  outdo  me — me — Francis  Borodaile! — No, 
nO'— 1  must  throw  the  insult  upon  him — must  mysel. 
be  the  aggressor — and  the  challenged  ;  then,  too,  I 
•hall  have  the  choice  of  weapons — pistols  of  course. 
Where  shall  1  hit  him,  by-the-by?— I  wish  I  shot  as 
well  as  I  used  to  do  at  Naples.     I  was  in  full  practice 
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then.— Curaed  place,  where  there  wat  nothing  else  to 
do  liut  to  practise  !" 

linmeraed  in  these,  or  somewhat  similar,  reflections, 
did  Lord  Borodaile  enter  Pall  Mall. 

"  Ah,  Borodaiie!"  said  Lord  St.  George,  suddenly 
emei|;ing  trom  a  shop.  "This  is  really  fortunate — 
you  are  going  my  way  exactly — allow  me  to  join  yoa." 

Now  Lord  Borodaile,  to  say  nothing  of  his  happenings 
at  that  time  to  be  in  a  mood  more  than  usually  unsocial, 
could  never  at  any  time  bear  the  thought  of  being 
made  an  instrument  of  convenience,  pleasure,  or  good 
fortune  to  another.  He,  therefore,  with  a  little  resent- 
ment at  Lord  St.  Greorge's  familiarity,  coldly  replied, 
"  I  am  sqrry  that  1  cannot  avail  myself  of  your  offer. 
I  am  sure  my  way  is  not  the  same  as  yonrs." 

"  Then,"  replied  Lord  St.  George,  who  was  a  good- 
natured,  indolent  man,  who  imagined  every  body  was 
as  averse  to  walking  alone  as  he  was — "  then  I  will 
make  mine  the  same  as  yours." 

Borodaile  coloured :  though  always  uncivil,  he  did 
not  like  to  be  excelled  in  good  manners ;  and  therefore 
replied,  that  nothing  but  extreme  business  at  White's 
could  have  induced  him  to  prefer  his  own  way  to  that 
of  Lord  St.  George. 

The  good-natured  peer  took  Lord  Borodaile's  arm. 
It  was  a  natural  incident,  but  it  vexed  the  punctilious 
visfount,  that  any  man  should  take,  not  offer,  the  sup- 
port. 

"So,  they  say,"  observed  Lord  StGeoi^,  "thav 
young  Linden  is  to  many  Lady  Flora  Ardenne." 

"  Lei  on-ditifoat  la  gazette  de»  fou»,"  rejoined  Boro- 
daile, with  a  sneer.  "  I  believe  that  Lady  Flora  is 
little  likely  to  contract  such  a  mitalliance." 

"  MixdUancel"  repUed  Lord  St.  George.  "  I  thought 
Linden  was  of  a  very  old  family,  which  you  know  th« 
Westboroughs  are  not,  and    he    has   great  expecta- 
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"  Which  are  never  to  be  realized,"  interrupted  Boro- 
daile,  laughiDg  scomfutly. 

"  Ah,  indeed !"  laid  Lord  St.  George  eeriouBly. 
"  Well,  at  all  events,  he  is  a  very  agreeable,  unafiected 
young  man — and,  by  the  by,  Borodaile,  you  will  meet 
him  ckez  moi  to-day — you  know  you  dine  with  me  V 

"  Meet  Mr.  linden  !  1  shall  be  proud  to  have  that 
honour,"  said  Borodaile,  with  sparkling  eyes  :  "  will 
I^y  Westborough  be  also  of  the  party  V 

"  No,  poor  Lady  St,  George  is  very  ill,  and  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  ask  only  men," 

"  You  have  done  wisely,  my  lord,"  said  Borodaile, 
tecum  taulia  revolvent;  "and  I  assure  you  I  wanted  no 
hint  to  remind  me  of  your  invitation." 

Here  the  Duke  of  Haverfield  joined  them.  The 
duke  never  bowed  to  any  one  of  the  male  sex;  he 
therefore  nodded  to  Borodaile,  who,  with  a  very  super- 
cilious formality,  took  off  hb  hat  in  returning  the 
salutation.  The  viscount  had  at  least  this  merit  in  his 
pride,  that  if  it  was  reserved  to  the  humble,  it  was  con- 
temptuous to  the  high  :  his  inferiors  he  wished  to 
remain  where  they  were;  his  equals  he  longed  to 
lower. 

"  Sq  I  dine  with  you.  Lord  St.  Geoi^,  to-day,"  said 
the  duke ;  "  who  shall  I  meet  ?" 

"  Lord  Borodaile,  for  one,"  answered  St.  Geoi^. 
{The  duke  smiled  at  the  viscount,  and  then,  loosening 
his  neckcloth,  exclaimed,  "  Hang  these  itiffenert,  they 
derange  one  entirely.**)  Lord  St.  George  resumed : 
"  My  brother,  Aspeden,  Findlater,  Orbino,  and  Linden." 

'  linden  !**  cried  the  duke  ;  "I'm  very  glad  to  hear 
it,  c'etl  un  komme  fait  expris  pour  moi.  He  is  very 
clever,  and  not  above  playing  the  foot ;  has  humour 
without  setting  up  for  a  wit,  and  is  a  good  fellow 
without  being  a  bad  man.     I  like  him  excessively." 

"  Lord  St.  George,"  said  Borodaile,  who  seemed  that 


day  to  be  the  very  martjr  of  the  uuconsoious  CUience. 
"  I  wish  you  good  morning.  I  have  only  just  remem- 
bered an  eng^ement  which  I  mtut  keep  before  I  go  to 
White's  : — d  CkvaneuT  .'" 

And  with  a  bow  to  the  duke  and  a  remonstrance 
from  Lord  St  Geoige,  Borodaile  effected  his  escape. 
His  complexion  was,  insensibly  to  himself,  more  raised 
than  usual,  his  step  more  stately ;  his  mind,  for  the 
first  time  for  years,  was  fully  eicited  and  engrossed. 
Ah,  what  a  delightful  thing  it  is  for  an  idle  man,  who 
has  been  dying  of  ennui,  to  find  an  enemy. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 


You  must  challenge  him ; 
Hieie*)  no  avoiding — one  oi  both  maat  drop. 


"  Ha,  ha,  ha — bravo,  Linden  !"  cried  Lord  St.  George, 
from  the  head  of  his  splendid  board,  in  approbation  of 
some  witticism  of  Clarence's ;  and  ha,  ha,  ba  I  or  he, 
he,  he !  according  to  the  cachinnatory  intonations  of 
the  guests,  rung  around. 

''  Your  lordship  seems  unwell,"  said  Lord  Aspeden 
to  Borodaile ;  "  allow  me  to  take  wine  with  you." 

Lord  Borodaile  bowed  his  assent. 

"Pray,"  said  Mr.  St. George  to  Clarence,  "have 
you  seen  my  friend  Talbot  lately  V 

"  This  very  morning,"  replied  Linden  :  "  indeed,  I 
generally  visit  him  three  or  four  times  a  week — he  often 
asks  after  you."' 

"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  St.  George,  rather  flattered: 
"  be  does  me  much  honour ;  but  he  is  a  distinct  con- 
nection of  mine,  and  I  suppose  T  must  attribute  his 
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recollection  of  me  to  that  cause.  He  is  a  near  rela- 
tion of  youis,  too,  I  think — is  he  not  V 

"  I  am  related  to  him,"  answered  Clarence,  colouring. 

Lord  Borodaile  leant  forward,  and  his  tip  curled. 
Though,  in  some  respects,  a  very  weak  man,  he  had, 
as  we  have  said,  his  good  points.  He  hated  a  lie  as 
much  as  Achilles  did ;  and  he  believed  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  that  Clarence  had  just  uttered  one. 

"  Why,"  observed  Lord  Aapeden,  making  one  of  his 
luminously  -  unfortunate  remarks — "why,  Lord  Boro- 
daile, the  Talbota,  of  Scarsdale,  are  branches  of  your 
genealogical  tree ;  therefore  your  lordship  must  be  re- 
lated to  Linden ; — you  are  '  two  cherries  on  one  stalk  !'  " 

"  We  are  by  no  means  related,"  said  Lord  Borodaile, 
with  a  distinct  and  clear  voice,  intended  expressly  for 
Clarence;"  that  is  an  honour  which  I  must  beg  leave 
most  positively  to  discl^m." 

There  was  a  dead  silence— the  eyes  of  all  who  heard 
a  remark  go  intentionally  rude,  were  turned  immediate- 
ly towards  Clarence,  His  cheek  burnt  like  fire :  he 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  in  the  same  key, 
though  with  a  little  trembling  in  his  intonation — 

"  Lord  Borodaile  cannot  be  more  ansioits  to  dis- 
claim it  than  I  am." 

"  And  yet,"  returned  the  viscount,  stung  to  the  soul, 
"  they  who  advance  felse  pretentions  ought  at  least  to 
support  them  I" 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  my  lord,"  said  Cla- 
rence. 

"  Possibly  not,"  answered  Borodaile,  carelessly  : 
"there  is  a  maxim  which  says  that  people  not  accus- 
tomed to  speak  truth  cannot  comprehend  it  in  others." 

Unlike  the  generality  of  modem  heroes,  who  are 
always  in  a  passion  —  off-hand,  dashing  fellows,  in 
whom  irascibility  is  a  virtue — Clarence  was  peculiarly 
sweet  tempered  by  nature,  and  had,  by  art,  acquired  a 
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commaad  orer  all  his  paasions  to  a.  degree  very  ud< 
commoa  in  bo  youag  a  man.  He  made  no  reply  to 
the  inexcusable  affront  he  had  received.  His  lip 
quivered  a  little,  and  the  flush  of  fais  countenance  was 
succeeded  by  an  extreme  paleness — this  vas  all :  he 
did  not  even  leave  the  room  immediately,  but  waited 
till  the  silence  was  broken  by  some  well-bred  member 
of  the  party  ;  and  then,  pleading  an  early  engagement 
as  an  excuse  for  his  retmng  so  soon,  he  rose,  and 
departed. 

There  was  throughout  the  room  an  universal  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  the  affront,  and  indignation  against 
the  offender ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  Clarence's  popula- 
rity, aad  the  extreme  dislike  in  which  Lord  Borodaile 
was  hdd,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wanton- 
ness of  the  outrage  or  the  moderation  of  the  aggrieved 
party.  Lord  Borodaile  already  felt  the  punishment  of 
hia  offence  :  his  very  pride,  while  it  rendered  him  indif- 
ferent to  the  ^irit,  had  hitherto  kept  him  scrupulous 
as  to  the  formalitieB,  of  the  bieju&incM  de  toeiiU;  and 
he  could'not  but  see  the  groseness  with  which  he  had 
Buffered  himself  to  violate  them,  and  thehght  in  which 
his  conduct  was  regarded.  However,  this  internal  dis- 
comfort only  rendered  him  the  more  embittered  gainst 
Clarence,  and  the  more  confirmed  in  his  revenge. 
Resumii^,  by  a  strong  effort,  all  the  external  indiffer- 
ence habitual  to  his  mauaer,  he  attempted  to  enter 
into  a  conversation  with  those  of  the  party  who  were 
next  to  him  ;  but  his  remarks  produced  answers  brief 
and  cold:  even  Lord  Aspeden  forgot  his  diplomacy 
and  his  smile ;  Lord  St.  Gieorge  repUed  to  his  obser- 
vations by  a  monosyllable ;  and  the  Duke  of  Haver- 
field,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  asserted  the  prero- 
gative which  his  rank  gave  him  of  setting  the  example 
— his  grace  did  not  reply  to  Lord  Borodaile  at  alL  In 
truth,  every  one{«ewnt  was  seriously  dig[deased.    All 
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civilized  societies  have  a  paramouiit  interest  in  repres- 
sing the  rnde.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Borodaile  bore  the 
brunt  of  his  unpopularity  with  a  steadmesa  and  unem- 
barrassed composure  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  and 
finding,  at  last,  a  companion  disposed  to  be  loquacious 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Christopher  Findlater,  (whose 
good  heart,  though  ita  first  impulse  resented  more 
violently  than  that  of  any  heart  present  the  discourtesy 
of  the  viscount,  yet  soon  wanned  to  the  d^tagrimeiiM  of 
his  situation ,  aad  hastened  to  adapt  its  favourite  maxim 
of  forgive  and  forget,)  Lord  Borodaile  sat  the  meeting 
out ;  and  if  be  did  not  leave  the  latest,  he  was,  at  least, 
not  the  first  to  follow  Clarence. — L'orgudl  on  donne  te 
courage,  ou  il  y  tuppUe. 

Meanwhile  linden  had  retamed  to  his  solitary  home. 
He  hastened  to  his  room — locked  the  door — flung  him- 
self on  his  sofa,  and  burst  into  a  violent  aad  al  ost 
feminine  paroxysm  of  tears-  This  fit  lasted  for  more 
than  an  hour ;  and  when  Clarence  at  length  stilled  the 
tnd^nant  swellings  of  his  heart,  and  rose  from  his  su- 
pine position,  he  started,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  op- 
posite mirror,  so  haggard  and  exhausted  seemed  the 
forced  and  fearfal  calmness  of  his  countenance.  With 
a  hurried  step — with  arms  now  folded  on  his  bosom — 
now  wildly  tossed  from  him,  and  the  hand  so  firmly 
clenched,  that  the  very  bones  seemed  working  through 
the  skin— with  a  brow  now  fierce,  now  only  dejected 
— and  a  complexion  which  one  whUe  burnt  as  with  the 
crimson  flush  of  a  fever,  and  at  another  was  wan  and 
colourless,  like  his  whose  cheek  a  spectre  has  blanched 
— Clarence  paced  his  apartment,  the  victim  not  only  of 
shame — the  bitterest  of  tortures  to  a  young  and  high 
mind — but  of  other  contending  feelinp,  which  alter- 
nately exasperated  and  palsied  his  wrath,  and  gave  to 
his  resolves  at  one  moment  an  almost  savage  ferocity, 
and  at  the  next  an  almost  cowardly  vacillation. 
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The  clock  had  just  struck  the  hour  of  twelve,  wheo 
a  knock  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor.  Steps  were 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  a  tap  at  Clarence's 
room-door.  He  unlocked  it,  and  the  Duke  of  Haver- 
field  entered. 

"  1  am  charmed  to  find  you  at  home,"  cried  the  dnke, 
with  his  usual  half  kind,  half  careless  address.  "  I  was 
determined  to  call  upon  you,  and  be  the  first  to  offer 
my  services  in  this  unpleasant  affair." 

Clarence  pressed  the  duke's  hand,  but  made  no 
answer. 

"Nothing  could  be  so  unhandsome  as  Lord  Boro- 
daile's  conduct,"  continued  the  duke.  "  I  hope  -you 
both  fence  and  shoot  well.  I  shall  never  fo^ive  you,  if 
you  do  not  put  an  end  to  that  piece  of  rigidity." 

Clarence  continued  to  walk  about  the  room  in  great 
agitation  :  the  duke  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise. 
At  last  Linden  paused  by  the  window,  and  said,  half 
unconsciously — "  It  must  be  so — I  cannot  avoid  fight- 
ing !" 

"  Avoid  fighting !"  cried  his  grace,  in  undisguised 
astonishment.  "No,  indeed  —  but  tliat  is  the  least 
part  of  the  matter  —  you  must  kill  as  well  as  fight 
him." 

"  KiU  Aim.'"  cried  Clarebce,  wildly,  "  whom  !"  and 
then  sinking  into  a  chair,  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  for  a  few  momenta,  and  seemed  to  struggle  wiili 
his  emotions, 

"  Well,"  thought  the  duke,  "  I  never  was  more  mis- 
taken in  my  life.  I  could  have  bet  my  black  horae 
against  Trevanion's  Julia,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
worthless  thing  I  know,  that  Linden  had  been  a  brave 
fellow  ;  hut  these  English  heroes  always  go  into  fits  at 
a  duel :  one  manages  such  things,  as  Sterne  says,  bet- 
ter in  France," 

Clarence  now  rose,  calm  and  collected.  He  sat  down 
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— wrote  a  brief  note  to  Borodaile,  demanding  the  ful- 
lest apologj,  or  the  earliest  meeting — put  it  into  the 
duke's  hands,  and  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  My  dear 
duke,  dare  I  ask  you  to  be  second  to  a  man  who  has 
been  BO  grievously  afironted,  and  whose  ^nealogy  bat 
been  so  disputed  V 

"  My  dear  Linden,"  said  the  duke  warmly,  "  I  have 
always  been  grateful  to  my  station  in  life  for  this  ad- 
vantage, the  freedom  with  which  it  has  enabled  me  to 
select  my  own  acquaintance,  and  to  fallow  my  own 
pursuits.  I  am  now  more  grateful  to  it  than  ever,  be- 
cause it  has  giyen  me  a  better  opportunity  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  had  of  serving  one  whom  I  have 
always  esteemed.  In  entering  into  your  quarrel,  I  shall 
at  least  shew  the  worid  that  there  are  some  men,  not 
inferior  in  pretensions  to  Lord  Borodaile,  who  despise 
arrogance  and  resent  overbearance  even  to  others. 
Your  cause  I  consider  the  common  cause  of  society ; 
but  I  shall  take  it  up,  if  you  will  allow .  me,  with  the 
distinguishing  leal  of  a  friend," 

Clarence,  who  was  much  affected  by  the  kindness 
of  this  speech,  replied  in  a  similar  vein ;  and  the  duke, 
havmg  read  and  approved  the  letter,  rose.  "There is, 
in  my  opinion,"  said  he — "  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  will 
go  to  Borodaile  this  very  evening — adteu,  mon  cker  .■ 
you  shall  kill  the  Ai^s,  and  then  carry  off  the  lo.  I 
feel  in  a  double  passion  with  that  ambulating  poker, 
who  is  only  malleable  when  he  is  red  hot,  when  I  think 
how  honourably  scrupulous  you  were  with  La  Meron- 
ville  last  night,  notwithstanding  all  her  advances ;  but 
I  ^  to  bury  Cesar,  not  to  scold  him. — Au  reooir." 
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CHAPTER    XLVn. 

(Anton. — Toa're  veil  met,  Cnlea. 
Cratit. — If  we  part  lo,  Conon. 

It  was,  aa  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  aggressor!  Lord  Borodaile  refused  all  apolo^, 
and  agreed  with  avidity  to  a  speedy  readezrous.  He 
chose  pistols  (choice,  then,  was  not  merely  nominal), 
and  selected  Mr,  Percy  Bobus  for  his  second,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  much  fonder  of  acting  in  that  capacity 
than  in  the  more  honourable  one  of  a  principal.  The 
author  of  "  Lacon,"  a  very  brilUaot  collection  of  com- 
mon places,  says,  "  that  if  all  seconds  were  as  averse 
to  duels  as  their  principals,  there  would  be  Tery  Uttle 
blood  spilt  in  that  vay;"  and  it  was  certainly  astonish- 
ing to  compare  the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Bobus  busied 
himself  about  this  "  affair,"  with  that  testified  by  him 
on  another  occasion,  when  he  himself  was  more  imme- 
diately concerned. 

The  morning  came.  Bobos  breakfasted  with  his 
friend.  "  Damn  it,  Borodaile,"  said  he,  as  the  lattes* 
was  receiving  the  ultimate  polish  of  the  friteur,  "  I 
never  saw  you  look  better  in  my  life.  It  will  be  a 
great  pity  if  that  fellow  shoots  you." 

"Shoots  me.'"  said  Lord  Borodaile,  very  quietly — 
"  DM — no  I — that  is  ^te  out  of  the  question  ;  but, 
ioking  apart,  Bobus,  I  will  not  kill  the  young  man. 
Where  shall  I  hit  htm  V 

"  In  the  cap  of  the  knee,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  breaking 
ane^. 

"  Nay,  that  will  lame  him  for  life,"  said  Lord  Boro- 
daile, putting  on  his  cravat  with  peculiar  exactitude. 

"  Serve  him  righti'^said  Mr.  Bobus.  "  Hang  him, 
I  nero-  got  up  so  early  in  mv  life — it's  quite  impossible 
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to  eat  at  tbia  hour.  Oh — ^cpos,  Borodaile,  have  you 
left  aDy  little  memoranda  for  me  to  execute  ?" 

"Memoranda! — for  what?"  said  Borodaile,  who 
had  now  just  finished  his  toilet. 

"  Oh  !"  rejoined  Mr,  Percy  Bobus,  "  in  case  of 
accident,  you  know  :  the  man  may  shoot  well,  though 
I  never  saw  him  in  the  gallery," 

"  Pray,''  said  Lord  Borodaile,  iu  a  great  though 
wippreased  passion,  "  pray,  Mr.  Bobus,  how  often  hare 
I  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  not  by  Mr.  Linden  that  my  days 
are  to  terminate;  you  are  sure  that  Carabine  saw  to 
that  tri^er?" 

"  Certain,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  with  his  mouth  full, 
'•  certtun — God  bless  me,  here's  the  carriage,  and 
breakfast  not  hidf  done  yet." 

"Come,  come,"  cried  Borodaile,  impatiently,  "we 
must  breakfast  afterwards.  Here,  Roberts,  see  that 
we  have  fresh  chocolate,  and  some  more  cutlets,  when 
we  return." 

"  I  would  rather  have  them  now,"  sighed  Mr.  Bobus, 
foreseeing  the  possibiUty  of  the  return  being  single — 
Ibis!  rediii$9  &c. 

"  Come,  we  have  not  a  mometit  to  lose,"  exclaimed 
Borodaile,  hastening  down  the  stairs  ;  and  Mr.  Percy 
Bobus  followed,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  various 
Kgrets,  partly  for  the  breakfast  that  uw*  lost,  and 
partly  for  the  friend  that  might  be. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  ground,  Clarence  and  the 
duke  were  already  there :  the  latter,  who  was  a  dead 
shot,  had  fatly  persuaded  himself  that  Clarence  was 
equally  adroit,  and  had,  in  his  providence  foi  Borodaile, 
brought  a  sui^on.  This  was  a  circumstance  of  which 
the  viscount,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  confidence  for 
himself  and  indifference  for  his  opponent,  had  nover 
once  dreamt. 

The  ground  was  measured — the  parties  were  about 
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to  take  the  ground.  All  linden's  fonner  a^t«ti<m 
was  vanished — his  mien  was  finn,  grave,  and  deter- 
mined, but  he  shewed  none  of  the  careless  and  fierce 
hardihood  which  characterized  his  adversary ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  close  observer  might  have  remarked  some- 
thing sad  and  dejected  amidst  all  the  (ranquitUty  and 
steadiness  of  his  brow  and  air. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  whispered  the  dnke,  as  he 
withdrew  fcom  the  spot,  "  square  your  body  a  little 
more  to  your  lelt,  and  remember  your  exact  level. 
Borodaile  is  much  shorter  than  you." 

There  was  a  brief,  dread  pause — the  ngoal  was 
given — Borodaile  fired — his  ball  pierced  Clarence's 
side ;  the  wounded  man  staggered  one  step,  but  fell 
not.  He  raised  bis  pistol;  the  Duke  bent  eagerly 
'  forward ;  an  expression  of  disappointment  and  surprise 
passed  his  lips :  Clarence  had  fired  in  the  air.  The 
next  moment  Linden  felt  a  deadly  sickness  come  over 
him — he  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  sui^eon.  Borodaile, 
touched  by  a  forbearance  which  he  had  so  little  ri^t 
to  expect,  hastened  to  the  spot.  He  leaned  over  his  ad- 
versary in  greater  remorse  and  pity  than  he  would  have 
readily  confessed  to  himself.  Clarence  unclosed  his 
eyes ;  they  dwelt  for  one  moment  upon  the  subdued 
and  earnest  countenance  of  Borodaile. 

"  Thank  Ood,"  he  said  f^ntly,  "  that  jrow  were  not 
the  victim,"  and  with  those  words  he  fell  back  insensi- 
ble. They  carried  him  to  his  lodgings.  His  wound 
was  accurately  examined,  lliougb  not  mortal,  it  was 
of  a  dangerous  nature ;  and  the  surgeons  ended  a  very 
painful  operation,  by  promising  a  very  fingering  re- 
covery. 

What  a  charming  satisfaction  for  being  insulted  t 
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Abodt  a  week  after  his  vound,  and  the  second  morn- 
ing of  his  return  to  sense  and  consciousness,  when 
Clarence  opeued  his  eyes,  they  fell  upon  a  female  form 
seated  watchfully  and  anxiously  by  his  bed-side.  He 
raised  himself  in  mute  surprise,  and  the  figure,  startled 
by  the  motion,  rose,  drew  the  curtain,  and  vanished. 
With  great  difficulty  he  rang  his  bell.  His  valet,  Har- 
rison, on  whose  mind,  though  it  was  of  no  very  esalted 
order,  the  kindness  and  suavity  of  his  master  had 
made  a  great  impression,  instantly  appeared. 

"Who  was  that  lady?"  asked  Dnden.  "How  came 
she  here  ?" 

Harrison  smiled — "  Oh,  sir,  pray  please  to  lie  down, 
and  make  yourself  easy :  the  lady  knows  you  very 
weU,  and  wiould  come  here ;  she  insists  upon  staying  in 
the  house,  so  we  made  up  a  bed  in  the  drawing  room, 
and  she  has  watched  by  you  night  and  day.  She 
speaks  very  little  English  to  be  sure,  but  your  honour 
knows,  bulging  your  pardon,  how  well  I  speak 
French." 

"French  1"  said  Clarence,  faintly — "  French?  In 
Heaven's  name,  who  is  she  V 

"A  Madame — Madame — La  Melon-veal,  or  some 
■uch  name,  sir,"  said  the  valet. 

Clarence  fell  back, — At  that  moment  his  hand  was 
pressed.  He  turned,  and  saw  Talbot  by  his  side. 
The  kind  old  man  had  not  suffered  La  Meronville  to 
be  Ijnden'a  only  nurse — notwithstanding  his  age  and 
l)«culiarity  of  habits,  he  had  fixed  his  abode  all  th« 
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day  in  Clarence's  house,  and  at  night,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  hia  own  home,  had  taken  up  his  lodgings  at 
the  nearest  hotel. 

With  a  jealous  and  anxious  eye  to  the  real  interest 
and  respectability  of  hia  adopted  aon,  Talbot  had  ex- 
erted all  his  address,  and  even  all  his  power  to  induce 
La  Meronville,  who  had  made  her  settlement  pievious  to 
Talbot's,  to  quit  the  house,  but  in  vain.  With  that  ob- 
stinacy which  a  Frenchwoman,  when  she  is  sentimental, 
mistakes  for  nobility  of  heart,  the  ci-devant  amante 
of  Lord  Borodaile  insisted  upon  watchiog  and  tending 
one,  of  whose  suiferings,  she  said  and  believed  she  wa« 
the  unhappy,  though  innocent  cause :  and  whenever 
more  urgent  means  of  removal  were  hinted  at.  La  Meron- 
ville  flew  to  the  chamber  of  her  beloved,  apostrophized 
him  in  a  stcaiti  worthy  of  one  of  D'Arlincourt's  heroines, 
and,  in  short,  was  so  unreasonably, outrageous,  that 
the  doctors,  trembling  for  the  safety  of  their  patient, 
obtained  from  Talbot  a  forced  and  reluctant  acqui- 
escence in  the  settlement  she  had  obtained. 

Ah !  what  a  terrible  creature  a  Frenchwoman  ii, 
when,  instead  of  coqueting  with  a  capriee,  she  insists 
upon  conceiving  a  grande  passion.  Little,  however, 
did  Clarence,  despite  his  vexation,  when  he  learnt  of 
the  bieweilUtnce  of  La  Meronville,  foresee  the  whole 
extent  of  the  consequences  it  would  entwl  upon  him  : 
i\\\\  less  did  Talbot,  who  in  his  seclusion  knew  not  the 
celebrity  of  the  handsome  adventuress,  calculate  upon 
the  notoriety  of  her  motions,  or  the  ill  effect  her  ostai- 
tatious  attachment  would  have  upon  Clarence's  pros- 
perity as  a  lover  to  Lady  Flora.  In  order  to  explain 
these  consequences  more  fully,  let  us,  for  the  present, 
leave  our  hero  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  his  friends, 
and  his  would-be  mistress;  and  while  he  is  more 
rapidly  recovering  than  the  doctors  either  hoped  or 
^ged,  let  us  renew  our  ac(]uaiataace  with  a  certain 
>iTespondent.  '-'' 
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THE    LADY    FI^HA    ARDENNB,    TO 


"  Mt  dearest  Eleanor, 
"  I  HAVE  been  very  ill,  or  you  would  sooner  have 
received  an  answer  to  your  kind — too  kind  and  consoling 
letter.  Indeed,  I  have  only  juBt  left  my  bed :  ibey 
say  that  I  have  been  delirious,  and  I  believe  it ;  for 
you  cannot  concei*c  what  terrible  dreams  I  have  had. 
But  these  are  all  over  now,  and  every  one  is  so  kind 
to  me — my  poor  mother  above  all  1  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  ill  when  we  have  those  who  love  us  to 
watch  our  recovery. 

"  1  have  only  been  in  bed  a  few  days ;  yet  it  seema 
to  me  as  if  a  long  portion  of  my  existence  were  past — 
as  if  I  had  step^ted  into  a  new  era.  You  remember 
that  my  last  letter  attempted  to  express  my  feelings  at 
mamma's  speech  about  Clarence,  and  at  my  seeing 
him  BO  suddenly.  Now,  dearest,  I  cannot  but  look  on 
that  day,  on  diese  sensations,  as  on  a  distant  dream. 
Every  one  ia  so  kind  to  me,  mamma  caresses  and 
soothes  me  so  fondly,  that  1  fancy  I  must  have  been 
under  some  illusion.  I  am  sure  they  could  not  se- 
riously have  meant  to  forbid  his  addresses.  No,  no : 
I  feel  that  all  will  yet  be  well — so  well,  that  even  you, 

,  who  are  of  so  contented  a  temper,  will  own,  that  if 
you  were  not  Eleanor  you  would  be  Flora. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Clarence  knows  that  I  have 
been  ill.  I  wish  you  knew  him. — Well,  dearest,  this 
letter — a  very  unhandsome  return,  I  own,  for  your's — 

.  most  content  you  at  present,  for  they  will  not  let  me 
write  more — though,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
never  so  weak,  in  frame  I  mean,  but  what  I  could 
•cnbble  to  you  about  Aim. 

Ad£a — cariinnut. 

..F.A" 
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"  I  have  prerailed  on  mamma,  who  wiahed  to  sit  br 
me  and  amuse  me,  to  go  to  tbe  Opera  to-night,  the 
only  amusement  of  which  she  is  particularly  fond. 
Heaveo  foi^ve  me  for  my  insincerity,  but  lie  always 
comes  iato  our  box,  and  I  long  to  hear  some  news  of 
him.  " 


FROM  THE  SAME  TO  TBI  SAME. 

"  Eleanor,  dearest  Eleanor,  I  am  again  very  ill,  but 
not  as  I  was  before,  ill  from  a  foolish  vexation  of  mind : 
DO,  I  am  DOW  calm,  and  even  happy.  It  was  Axim  an 
increase  of  cold  only  that  I  have  suffered  a  relapse. 
You  may  believe  this,  1  assure  you,  in  sfHte  of  your 
well-meant  but  bitter  jests  upon  my  in&tuation,  as  you 
very  rightly  call  it,  for  Mr.  linden.  You  ask  me  what 
news  from  the  Opera?  Silly  girl  that  I  was,  to  lie 
awake  hour  af^r  hour,  and  refuse  even  to  take  my 
draught,  lest  I  should  be  surprised  into  sleep,  till 
mamma  returned.  I  sent  Jermyn  down  directly  1 
heard  her  knock  at  the  door,  (oh,  how  aniiouslj  1  had 
listened  for  It !)  to  say  that  I  was  still  awake  and  longed 
to  see  her.  So,  of  course,  mamma  came  up,  and  Mt 
my  pulse,  and  said  it  was  very  feverish,  and  wondered 
the  draught  had  not  composed  me — with  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  which  I  bore  as  patiently  as 
I  could,  till  it  was  my  turn  to  talk  ;  and  then  I  ad- 
mired her  dress  and  her  coiffure,  and  asked  if  it  was  a 
full  house,  and  whether  the  prima  donna  was  in  Toice, 
&c.  &c. :  till,  at  last,  1  won  my  way  to  the  inquiry  of 
who  were  her  visitors.  '  Lord  Borodaile,'  said  ahe, 
'  and  the  Duke  of ,  and  Mr.  St.  George,  and  Cap- 
tain Leslie,  and  Mr.  De  Retz,  and  many  others."  I  feh 
•0  disappointed,  Eleanor,  but  did  not  dare  ask  whether 
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he  was  not  of  the  list?  till,  at  last,  my  motlier  obierr- 
ing  me  narrowly,  said — '  And,  by  the  by,  Mr.  Linden 
looked  in  far  a  few  minutes.  I  am  glad,  my  dearest 
Flora,  that  I  spoke  to  you  so  decidedly  about  him  the 
other  day.'  '  Why,  mamma  V  said  I,  hiding  ray  face 
under  the  clothes.  '  Because,'  said  she,  in  rather  a. 
raised  voice, '  he  is  quite  unworthy  of  you  !— but  it 
is  late  now,  and  you  should  go  to  sleep — to-monow  I 
will  tell  you  more.'  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  press 
the  question  then,  but  could  not  venture.  Mamroa 
kissed  and  left  me.  I  tried  to  twist  her  words  into  a 
hundred  meanings,  but  in  each  I  only  thought  that  they 
were  dictated  by  some  worldly  information — some  new 
doubts  as  to  his  birth  or  fortune ;  and,  though  that 
supposition  distressed  me  greatly,  yet  it  could  not 
alter  my  love,  or  deprive  me  of  hope  ;  and  so  I  cried, 
and  guessed,  and  guessed,  and  cried,  till  at  last  I  cried 
myself  to  sleep. 

"  When  I  awoke,  mamma  was  already  up,  and  sit- 
ting beside  me :  she  talked  to  me  for  more  than  an 
hour  upon  ordinary  subjects,  till  at     last,  perceiving  , 
how  distraite,  and  even  impatient  I  appeared,  she  dis-  ' 
missed  Jermyn,  and  spoke  to  me  thus  : — 

"  '  You  know.  Flora,  that  I  have  always  loved  you, 
more  perhaps  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  more  cer- 
tainly than  I  have  loved  your  brothers  and  sisters ;  but 
you  were  my  eldest  child,  my  first-born,  and  all  the 
earliest  associations  of  a  mother  are  blent  and  entwined 
with  you.  You  may  be  sure  therefore  that  I  have  ever 
had  only  your  happiness  in  view,  and  that  it  is  only 
with  a  regard  to  that  end  that  I  now  speak  to  you.' 

"  I  was  a  little  frightened,  Eleanor,  by  this  opening, 
but  I  was  much  more  touched,  so  I  took  mamma's 
hand  and  kissed,  and  wept  silently  over  it ; — she  con- 
tinued :  •  I  observed  Mr.  Linden's  attention  to  you,  at 
— ;  I  knew  nothing  more  of  his  rank  and  birth  then. 
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than  I  do  Ht  {ffesent ;  but  his  aituation  in  the  embusj 
and  his  personal  appearance,  naturally  indaced  me  to 
suppose  him  a  gentleman  of  family,  aud,  therefore,  if 
not  a  great,  at  least  not  an  inferior  match  for  you,  so 
far  as  worldly  distinctions  are  concerned.  Added  to 
this,  he  was  uncommonly  handsome,  and  had  that  ge- 
neral reputation  for  talent  which  ia  often  better  than 
actual  wealth  or  hereditary  titles.  I  therefore  did  not 
check,  though  I  would  not  encourage  any  Utachmeut 
you  might  form  for  him  ;  and  nothing  being  declared 

or  decisive  on  either  side  when  we  left ,  I  imagined 

that  if  your  dirtation  with  him  did  eren  amount  to  a 
momentary  and  girlish  phantasy,  absence  and  change 
of  scene  would  easily  and  rapidly  efface  the  impreBUon. 
I  believe  that  ia  a  great  measure  it  was  effaced,  when 
Loid  Aspeden  returned  to  England,  and  with  him, 
Mr.  IJnden.  You  again  met  the  latter  in  society  almost 
as  constantly  as  before ;  a  caprice  nearly  conquered, 
was  once  more  renewed ;  and  in  my  anxiety  that  you 
should  marry,  not  for  aggrandizement,  but  happiness, 
I  own  to  my  sorrow,  that  I  rather  favoured  than  for- 
bade his  addresses.  Tiie  young  man-~-remember  Ftoia 
—appeared  in  society  as  the  nephew  and  heir  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  ancient  family  and  considerable  property ; 
he  was  rising  in  diplomacy,  popular  in  the  world,  and, 
so  far  as  we  could  see,  of  irreproachable  character; 
this  must  plead  my  excuse  for  tolerating  .his  visits, 
without  instituting  further  inquiries  respecting  him,  and 
allowing  your  attachment  to  proceed  without  ascertain- 
ing how  far  it  had  yet  extended.  I  was  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  my  indiscretion,  by  an  inquiry,  which  Mr. 
Linden's  popularity  rendered  general, — viz.  :  if  Mr. 
Talbot  was  his  uncle — who  was  his  tather — who  his 
more  immediate  relations  ?  and  at  that  time  Lord  Bo- 
rodaile  informed  us  of  the  falsehood,  he  had  either  as- 
xl  or  allowed  to  be  spread,  in  claiming  Mr.  Talbot 
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ai  ids  relation.  This  ynu  will  observe  entirely  altered 
tiie  situatioa  of  Mr.  landen  with  respect  to  you.  Not 
only  his  rank  in  life  became  uncertaiD,  but  suspiciouB. 
Nor  was  this  all :  his  very  personal  respectability  was 
no  longer  unimpeachable.  Was  this  dubious  and  in- 
tmsive  person,  without  a  name,  and  with  a  snUied 
honour,  to  be  your  suitor?  No,  Flora;  and  it  was 
from  this  indignant  conviction  that  1  spoke  to  yon 
HHue  days  since.  Foi^ve  me,  my  child,  if  I  was  less 
cautious,  less  confidential,  than  I  am  now.  I  did  not 
imagine  the  wound  was  so  deep,  and  thought  that  I 
should  best  cure  you  by  seeming  unconscious  ^f  yonr 
danger.  The  case  is  now  changed ;  your  illness  has 
convinced  me  of  my  &ult,  and  the  extent  of  your  un- 
happy attachment ;  but  will  my  own  dear  child  pardon 
me  if  1  still  continue,  if  I  even  confirm,  my  disapproval 
of  her  choice  t  Last  night  at  the  Opera  Mr.  Linden 
entered  my  box.  I  own  that  I  was  cooler  to  him  than 
usual.  He  soon  lefl  us,  and  after  the  Opera  I  saw  him 
with  the  Duke  of  Haverfield,  one  of  the  most  incorri- 
gible rouA  of  the  day,  leading  out  a  woman  of  notori> 
ously  bad  character,  and  of  the  moat  ostentatious  pro- 
fligacy. He  might  have  had  some  propriety,  some 
decency,  some  concealment  at  least,  but  he  passed  just 
before  me — before  the  mother  of  the  woman  to  whom 
his  vows  of  honourable  attachment  were  due,  and  who 
at  that  very  instant  was  sufiering  from  her  infatuation 
for  him.  Now  Flora,  for  this  man,  an  obscure,  and 
possibly  a  plebeian  adventurer — whose  only  claim  to 
notice  has  been  founded  on  falsehood — whose  only 
merit,  a  love  of  you,  has  been,  if  not  utterly  destroyed, 
at  least  polluted  and  debased — for  this  man,  poor  alike 
in  fortune,  character  and  honour,  can  you  any  longer 
profess  affection  or  esteem  ?' 

"  '  Never,  never,  never!'  cried  I,  springing  from  the 
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lied,  and  throwing  myself  upon  my  mother'i  neck. 
'  Never :  I  am  your  own  Flora  once  more.  I  will 
never  aufier  any  one  again  to  make  me  forget  you,' — 
and  then  I  sobbed  bo  violently  that  mamma  was  frigh- 
tened, and  made  me  lie  down,  and  left  me  to  sleep. 
Several  hours  have  passed  since  then,  and  I  could  not 
sleep  nor  think,  and  I  would  not  cry,  for  he  is  no  longer 
worthy  of  my  tears ;  so  1  have  written  to  you. 

"  Oh,  how  !  despise  and  hate  myself  for  having  so 
utterly,  in  my  vanity  and  folly,  forgotten  my  mother, 
that  dear,  kind,  constant  friend,  who  never  cost  me  a 
single  tear,  but  for  my  own  ingratitude.  Think,  Elea- 
nor,  what  an  affront  to  me — to  me,  who,  he  so  often 
said,  had  made  all  other  women  worthless  in  his  eyes. 
Do  I  hate  him  ?  No,  I  cannot  hate.  Do  I  despise  ? 
No,  I  will  not  despise,  but  I  will  forget  him,  and  keep 
my  contempt  and  hatred  for  myself. 

"  God  bless  you — I  am  worn  out.  Write  soon,  or 
rather  come,  if  possible,  to  your  affectionate  but  un- 
worthy friend, 

"F.A." 

"  Good  Heavens !  Eleanor,  he  is  wounded.  He  has 
fought  with  Lord  Borodaile.  I  have  just  heard  it ; 
Jermyn  told  me.  Can  it,  can  it  be  true?  What, — 
what  have  I  said  against  him  ?  Hate  ?— forget  ?  No, 
no  :  I  never  loved  him  till  now." 


FROM   THE  SAME  TO   TBE  SAKE. 

(After  an  interval  of  several  weeks.) 
"Time  has  flown, my  Eleanor,  since  youletl  me,  after 
your  short  but  kind  visit,  with  a  heavy  but  healing 
wing.  I  do  not  think  1  shall  ever  again  be  the  giddy 
girl  1  have  been  ;  but  my  head  will  change,  not  my 
heart ;  th^a  was  never  giddy,  and  that  shall  still  be  at 
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much  youn  as  ever.  Yon  are  wrong  in  thinldng  I 
have  not  forgotten,  at  least  renounced  all  affection  foi, 
Mr.  linden.  I  have,  though  with  a  long  and  bitter 
effort.  The  woman  for  wh«m  he  fought  went,  you 
know,  to  his  house,  immediately  on  hearmg  of  his 
wound.  She  has  continued  with  him  ever  since.  He 
had  the  audacity  to  write  to  me  once;  my  mother 
brought  me  the  note,  and  said  nothing.  She  read  my 
heart  aright.  I  returned  it  unopened.  He  has  even 
called  since  bis  convalescence.  Mamma  was  not  at 
home  to  him.  I  heu  that  he  looks  pale  and  altered. 
I  hope  not — at  least  1  cannot  resist  praying  for  his 
recovery.  I  stay  within  entirely ;  the  season  is  now 
over,  and  there  are  no  parties :  but  I  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  meeting  him  even  in  the  Park  or  the  Oar< 
dens.  Papa  talks  of  goiug  into  the  country  next  week. 
I  cannot  tell  you.  how  eagerly  I  look  forward  to  it ;  and 
you  will  then  come  and  see  me — will  you  not,  dearest 


"  Ah  !  what  happy  days  we  will  have  yet ;  we  will 
read  Italian  together,  as  we  used  to  do  ;  you  shall  teach 
me  your  songs,  and  1  will  instruct  you  in  mine:  we 
will  keep  birds'  as  we  did — let  me  see — eight  years  ago. 
You  will  never  talk  to  me  of  my  folly  :  let  that  be  as 
if  it  had  never  been ;  but  I  will  wonder  with  you  about 
your  fiiture  choice,  and  grow  happy  in  anticipating 
your  happiness.  Oh,  how  selfish  1  was  some  weeks 
ago— then  I  could  only  overwhelm  you  with  my  ego- 
tisms; now,  Eleanor,  it  is  your  turn,  and  you  shall  see 
how  patiently  I  will  listen  to  your's.  Never  fear  that 
you  can  be  too  prolix  ;  the  diffuser  you  are,  the  easier 
I  shall  foigive  myself. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  poetry,  Eleanor  ?  I  used  to  say 
so,  but  1  never  felt  that  I  was  till  lately.  I  will  shew 
you  my  favourite  passages,  in  my  favourite  poets 
when  you  come  to  see  me.     You  shall  see  if  yonr'i 
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correspond  with  mine.  I  am  so  impatient  to  leare  thb 
horrid  town,  where  every  thing  seeoiE  dull,  yet  fev^nh 
— insipid,  yet  false.  Shall  we  not  be  happy  when  we 
meet  ?  If  your  dear  aunt  will  come  with  you,  aheihaU 
see  how  I  (that  is,  my  mind)  am  improred. 
"  Farewell, 

"  Ever  your  most  affectionate, 
"  F.  A." 


CHAPTER    XUX. 
Brave  Talbot,  ve  will  fallow  thee. 

"  Mt  letter  insultingly  returned— myself  refused  admit- 
tance— not  a  single  inquiry  made  duiing  my  illness— 
indifieTence  joined  to  positive  contempt.  By  Heaven, 
it  is  insupportable  !" 

"  My  dear  Clarence,"  said  Talbot,  to  his  young 
friend,  who,  ftetftil  from  pain,  and  writhing  beneath 
his  mortification,  walked  to  and  fro  his  chamber,  with 
an  unpatient  stride ;  "  my  dear  Clarence,  do  ait  down, 
and  not  irritate  your  wound  by  such  violent  exercise. 
I  am  as  much  enraged  as  yourself  at  the  treatment  you 
have  received,  and  no  less  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 
Tour  duel,  however  unfortunate  the  event,  must  have 
done  you  credit,  and  obtained  yon  a  reputation  both 
for  generosity  and  spirit ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  to  that 
occurrence  that  yoo  are  to  attribute  the  change.  Let 
us  rather  suppose  that  Lady  Flora's  attachment  to  you 
baa  become  evident  to  her  tather  and  mother — Uiat 
they  aaturelly  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to 
marry  their  daughter  to  a  man  whose  family  nobody 
knows,  and  whose  respectability  he  is  forced  into 
fighting  in  order  to  support.  Suffer  me  thea  to  call 
upon  Lady  Westborough,  whom  I  knew  many  yeart 
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^o,  and  explain  your  origin,  as  well  as  your  relation- 
ship to  me," 

Linden  paused  irresolutely. 

"Were  I  sure  that  Lady  Rora  was  not  ott«rly 
influenced  by  her  mother's  worldly  views,  I  would 
gladly  consent  to  your  proposal — but — " 

"Forgive  me,  Clarence,"  cried  Talbot;  "but  you 
really  argue  much  more  like  a  very  young  man  than  I 
ever  heard  you  do  before — even  four  years  ago.  To 
be  sure  LadyHora  is  influenced  by  her  mother's  views. 
Would  you  have  her  otherwise  ?  Would  you  have  her, 
in  defiance  of  all  propriety,  modesty,  obedience  to  her 
parents,  and  right  feeling  for  herself,  encourage  an 
attachment  to  a  person  not  only  unknown,  but  who 
does  not  even  condescend  to  throw  off  the  incognito  to 
the  woman  he  addresses?  Come,  Clarence,  give  me  my 
inBtnictions,  and  let  me  act  as  your  ambassador  to- 
morrow." 

Clarence  was  silent. 

•'  I  may  consider  it  settled  then,"  replied  Talbot- 
"  meanwhile  you  shall  come  home  and  stay  with  me  : 
the  pure  air  c^  the  country,  even  so  near  town,  will  do 
you  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  in  London ;  and, 
besides,  you  will  thus  be  enabled  to  escape  from  that 
persecuting  Frenchwoman.'* 

"  In  what  manner  "C  said  Clarence. 

"  Why,  when  you  are  in  my  house,  she  cannot  well 
take  up  her  abode  with  you  ;  and  you  shall,  while  I 
am  forwardtng  your  suit  with  Lady  Flora,  write  a  very 
flattering,  very  grateful  letter  of  bkcu^  to  Madame  la 
Heronville.  But  leave  me  alone  to  draw  it  up  for  you ; 
meanwhile,  let  Hurrison  pack  up  your  clothes  and 
medicines,  and  we  will  effect  our  escape  while  Madame 
la  Meronville  yet  sleeps." 

Clarence  rung  the  bell;  the  orders  were  given, 
executed,  and,  in  less  than  hour,  he  and  his  fnend 
were  on  their  road  to  Talbot's  villa.  _ 
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Ab  they  drove  slowly  throagb  the  grouads  to  the 
house,  Clarence  was  sensibly  struck  with  the  quiet  and 
stUlnesg  which  breathed  around.  On  either  Bide  of  the 
lOad,  the  honeysuclcle  and  rose  cast  their  sweet  scenta 
to  the  summer  wind,  which,  though  it  was  scarcely 
noon,  Btiired  freshly  among  the  trees,  and  waved,  as  if 
it  breathed  a  second  youth  over  the  wan  cheelc  of  the 
convalescent.  The  old  servant's  ear  had  caught  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  he  came  to  the  door,  with  an 
expression  of  quiet  delight  on  his  dry  countenance, 
to  welcome  in  his  master.  They  had  lived  leather 
for  80  many  years,  that  they  were  grown  like  one 
another.  Indeed,  the  veteran  valet  prided  himself  on 
liis  happy  adoption  of  his  master's  dress  and  manner. 
A  proud  man,  we  ween,  was  that  domestic,  whenever 
he  had  time  and  listeners  for  tlie  indulgence  of  his 
honest  loquacity ;  many  an  ancient  tale  of  his  mas- 
ter's former  glories  was  then  poured  from  his  un- 
burtheuing  remembrance.  With  what  a  glow, 
with  what  a  racy '  enjoyment  did  he  expand  upon 
the  triumphs  of  the  past;  how  eloquenUy  did  he 
particularize  the  exact  grace  with  which  young  Mr. 
Talbot  was  wont  to  enter  the  room,  in  which  he 
instandy  became  the  cynosure  of  ladies'  eyes;  how 
&ithfully  did  he  minute  the  courtly  dress,  the  exquisite 
choice  of  colour,  the  costly  splendour  of  material, 
which  were  the  envy  of  gentles,  and  the  despairing 
wonder  of  their  valets ;  and  then  the  zest  with  which 
the  good  old  man  would  cry — "  I  dressed  the  boy !" 
Even  still,  this^modem  Scipio  (Le  Sage's  Scipio,  not 
Rome's)  would  not  believe  that  his  master's  sun  was 
utterly  set :  he  was  only  in  a  temporary  retirement, 
and  would,  one  day  or  other,  reappear  and  reastonish 
the  London  world.  "I  would  give  my  right  arm," 
Jasper  was  wont  to  say,  "  to  see  master  at  court.  How 
fond  the  king  would  be  of  him. — Ah  t  well,  well ;  I 
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wish  he  was  not  so  melancholy  like  with  his  books,  out 
would  go  out  like  other  people !" 

Poor  Jasper!  Time  is,  ia  general,  a  harsh  wizard  in 
his  transformations  ;  but  the  change  which  thou  didst 
lament  so  bitterly,  was  happier  for  thy  master  than  all 
his  former  "  palmy  state''  of  admiration  and  homage. 
"  Ntnu  avons  recherehile  plaieir,  says  Rousseau,  in  one 
of  his  own  inimitable  aatltheaes — "  el  le  bonheur  a  jiu 
loin  de  mms,"  But  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  we  pick 
up  some  stray  flowers  of  wisdom,  and  when  that  pursuit 
is  over,  happiness  will  come  at  last  to  our  prayers,  and 
help  us  to  extract  and  hire  the  honey  which  these 
flowers  will  afford  us, 

Talbot  leant  kindly  upon  his  servant's  arm  as  he 
descended  from  the  carriage,  and  inquired  after  his 
rheumatism  with  the  anxiety  of  a  friend.  The  old  house- 
keeper, waiting  in  the  hall,  next  received  his  attention ; 
and  in  entering  the  drawing-room,  with  that  consJde. 
ration,  even  to  animals,  which  his  worldly  benevolence 
had  taught  him,  he  paused  to  notice  and  caress  a  la^ 
grey  cat  which  rubbed  herself  against  his  legs.  Doubt- 
less there  is  some  pleasure  in  making  even  a  grey  cat 
happy! 

Clarence  having  patiently  undergone  all  the  shrugs, 
and  sighs,  and  exclamations  of  compassion  at  his  re- 
duced and  wan  appearance,  which  are  the  especial 
prerogatives  of  ancient  domestics,  followed  the  old 
man  into  the  room.  Papers  and  books,  though  care- 
fiiily  dusted,  were  left  scrupulously  in  the  places  in 
which  Talbot  had  last  deposited  them — (incomparable 
good  fortune !  what  would  we  not  give  for  such  cham- 
ber hand-maidens  >)  —  fresh  Sowers  were  in  all  the 
stands  and  vases ;  the  lai^e  hbrary  chair  was  jealously 
set  in  its  accustomed  place,  and  all  wore,  to  Talbot's 
eyes,  that  cheerful  yet  sober  look  of  welcome  and  fa- 
miliarity which  makes  a  friend  of  our  house. 
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Tie  old  man  was  in  high  spirits — 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  I  Teel  younger 
than  ever !  You  have  often  expressed  a  wish  lo  see  my 
family  seat  at  Scarsdale :  it  it  certainly  a  great  dis- 
tance hence  ;  but  as  you  will  be  my  compagrum  de  voy* 
age,  1  think  t  will  tr;  and  crawl  there  before  the  sum- 
mer is  over;  or,  what  say  you,  Clarence,  shall  I  lend 
it  to  you  and  Lady  Flora  for  the  honey-moon  ? — You 
blush  ! — A  diplomatist  blush  ! — Ah,  how  the  world  has 
changed  since  my  time  !  But  come,  Clarence,  suppose 
yoa  write  to  La  Meronville  ?" 

"  Not  to-day,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Linden,  "  I 
feel  so  very  weak." 

"  As  you  please,  Clarence ;  but  some  years  hence 
you  will  learn  the  value  of  the  present.  Youth  is  al< 
ways  a  procrastinator,  and,  consequently,  always  a 
penitent,"  And  thus  Talbot  ran  on  into  a  strain  of 
conversation,  half  serious,  half  gay,  which  lasted  till 
Clarence  went  up  stairs  to  lie  down  and  muse  on  Lady 
Flora  Ardenne. 


CHAPTER  L. 

L«  vie  ett  an  lomineil. — Lea  vJeilUrds  ttml  ceui  dont  le  lom- 
oieil  a  tti  plni  loog :  ils  ae  commenc«nt  i  m  rfreiller  que  qwuHl 
U  &iut  moDiiT." 


"  You  wonder  why  I  have  never  turned  author,  -nHh 
my  constant  love  of  literature,  and  my  former  desire  of 
ffune,"  said  Talbot,  as  he  and  Clarence  sate  alone  after 
dinner,  '  discussing  many  things :'  "  the  fact  is,  that  I 
have  often  intended  it,  and  as  often  been  frighteoed 
from  my  design.  Those  terrible  feuds — those  vehement 
disputes — those  recriminations  of  petty  magnificent  ■ 
abuse,  so  inseparable  from  literary  life,  appear  to  m» 
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too  dreadful  for  a  man  not  utterly  hardened  or  malevO' 
lent,  voluntarily  to  encounter.  Good  Heavens !  what 
acerlHty  sours  the  blood  ot  an  author  !  The  mcmifestas 
of  opposing  guierals,  advancing  to  pillage,  to  burn,  to 
destroy,  contain  not  a  tithe  of  the  ferocity  which  ani* 
mates  the  pages  of  literary  controvetaialiats !  No  term 
of  reproach  is  too  severe,  no  vituperation  too  excessive ! 
— tJie  blackest  passions,  the  bitterest,  the  meanest 
malice,  pour  caustic  and  poison  upon  every  page  !  It 
seems  as  if  the  greatest  talents,  the  most  elaborate 
knowledge,  only  sprung  from  the  weakest  and  worst 
regulated  mind,  as  exotics  from  dung.  The  private 
records,  the  public  works  of  men  of  letters,  teem  with 
an  immitigable  fury  !  Their  histories  might  all  be  re- 
duced into  these  sentences  —  they  were  born— they 
quarrelled — they  died  ?" 

"  But,"  said  Clarence,  "  it  would  matter  little  to  the 
world  if  these  quarrels  were  confined  merely  to  poets 
and  men  of  im^native  literature,  in  whom  irritability 
is  perhaps  almost  necessarily  allied  to  the  keen  and 
quick  susceptibilities,  which  constitute  their  genius. 
These  are  more  to  be  lamented  and  wondered  at  among 
philosophers,  theologians,  and  men  of  science;  the 
coolness,  the  patience,  the  benevolence,  which  ought 
to  characterize  their  works,  should  at  least  moderate 
their  jealousy,  and  soften  their  disputes." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Talbot,  "  but  the  vanity  of  discovery  is 
no  less  acute  than  that  of  creation :  the  self-love  of  a 
philosopher  is  no  less  self-love  than  that  of  a  poet. 
Besides,  those  sects  the  most  sure  of  their  opinions, 
irtiether  in  religion  or  science,  are  always  the  most 
bigoted  and  persecuting.  Moreover,  nearly  all  men 
deceive  themselves  in  disputes,  and  imagine  that  they 
are  intolerant,  not  through  private  jealousy,  but  public 
benevolence ;  they  never  declaim  against  the  injustice 
done  to  themselves — ao,  it  is  the  terrible  injury  dcme  to 
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tociety  which  grieves  and  inflaineg  tbem.  It  is  not  tin 
bitter  expressions  against  their  dogmas  which  givei 
them  pain  ;  by  no  means ;  it  is  the  atrocious  doctnnes 
— GO  prejudicial  to  the  country,  if  in  politics— so  per- 
nicious to  the  vorld,  if  in  philosophy — which  their  daty, 
not  their  vanity,  induces  them  to  denounce  and  anathe- 
matize. Look  at  Warburton's  View  of  Lord  BoUng- 
broke's  Phikisophy !  was  liere  ever  such  a  delusioD  im 
ar^ment?  yet  that  delusion  Minded  his  own  mind 
more  than  it  ever  did  that  of  his  reader  :  and  the  epis- 
copal champion,  no  doubt,  thought  he  was  wonderAilly 
just,  when  he  was  only  wonderfully  abusive." 

"  There  seems,"  said  Clarence,  "  to  be  a  sort  of  re- 
action in  sophistry  and  hypocrisy  ;  there  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  a  deceiver  who  was  not,  by  his  own  passions, 
himself  the  deceived." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Talbot ;  "  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
historians  have  not  kept  that  fact  in  view ;  we  should 
then  have  had  a  better  notion  of  the  Cromwells  and 
Mahomets  of  the  past,  than  we  have  now,  nor  judged 
those  as  utter  impostors  who  were  probably  half  dupes. 
But  to  return  to  myself.  I  think  yon  will  already  be 
able  to  answer  your  own  question,  why  I  did  not  turn 
author,  now  that  we  have  given  a  momentary  consider- 
ation to  the  penaltiefl  consequent  on  such  a  pro- 
fession. But  in  truth,  now  at  the  close  of  my  life,  I 
often  regret  that  I  had  not  more  courage,  lor  there  is 
in  us  all  a  certain  restlessness  in  the  persuasion,  whether 
true  or  false,  of  superior  knowledge  or  intellect,  and 
this  ui^es  us  on  to  the  proof ;  or,  ii  we  resist  its  impnlae, 
renders  us  discontented  with  our  idleness,  and  disap- 
pointed with  the  past.  I  have  every  thing  now  in  my 
possession  which  it  has  been  the  desire  of  my  later  years 
to  enjoy:  health,  retirement,  successful  study,  and  the 
affection  of  one  in  whose  breast,  when  I  am  gone,  mj 
memory  will  not  utterly  pass  away.     With  these  ad- 
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TODtages,  added  to  tlie  gif^  of  fortune,  and  an  ha- 
bitual elasticity  of  spirit,  I  confess  that  my  happi- 
ness is  not  free  from  a  biting  and  frequent  regret: 
I  would  fain  have  been  a  better  citizen ;  I  would 
fain  have  died  in  the  consciousne&a,  not  only  that  1 
had  improved  my  mind  to  the  utmost,  but  that  I 
had  turned  that  improvement  to  the  benefit  of  my 
fellov-creatures.  As  it  is,  in  living  wholly  for  myself, 
I  feel  that  my  philosophy  has  wanted  generosity  ;  and 
my  indifference  to  glory  has  proceedol  from  a  weak- 
ness, not,  as  I  once  persuaded  myself,  from  a  virtue  ; 
but  the  fruitlessness  of  my  existence  has  been  the  con- 
sequence of  the  arduous  frivohties  and  the  petty  objects 
in  which  my  early  years  were  consumed;  and  my  mind, 
in  bung  the  enjoyments  which  it  formerly  possessed, 
bad  no  longer  the  vigour  to  create  for  itself  a  new  soil, 
from  which  labour  it  could  only  hope  for  more  valuable 
fruits.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  see  those  who  most 
eagerly  courted  society  in  their  youth,  shrink  from  it 
the  most  sensitively  in  their  age  ;  for  they  who  possess 
certain  advantages,  and  are  morbidly  vain  of  them, 
will  naturally  be  disposed  to  seek  that  sphere  for  which 
those  advantages  are  best  calculated ;  and  when  youth 
and  its  concomitants  depart,  the  vanity  so  long  fed  still 
remains,  and  perpetually  mortifies  them  by  recalling 
not  so  much  the  qualities  they  have  lost,  as  the  esteem 
which  accompanied  their  possession ;  and  by  contrast- 
ing not  so  much  their  own  present  alteration,  as  the 
change  they  experience  in  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion of  others.  What  wonder,  then,  that  they  eagerly 
&j  from  the  world,  which  has  only  mortification  for 
their  self-love,  or  that  we  find,  in  biography,  how  often 
(he  most  assiduous  votaries  of  pleasure  have  become 
the  most  rigid  of  recluses?  For  my  part,  1  think  that 
that  love  of  sohtude  which  the  ancients  so  eminently 
posKswd,  and  whichi  to  this  day,  is  considered  t^ 
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some  as  the  si^  of  a  iT^at  miad,  nearly  alwayi  arisei 
from  a.  tenderness  of  vanity,  easily  wounded  in  the 
commerce  of  the  rough  world ;  and  that  it  is  from  dis- 
appointment that  the  hermitage  is  wrought.  Diderot 
did  right,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  Rousseau,  to 
write  against  sohtude.  The  more  a  moralut  binds 
man  to  man,  and  forbids  ub  to  divorce  ou?  interests 
from  our  kind,  the  more  effectually  is  the  end  of  mora- 
lity obtained.  They  only  are  justifiable  in  seclusion 
who,  like  the  Greek  philosophers,  make  that  very  se- 
clusion the  means  of  serving  and  enlightening  their 
race — who  from  their  retreats  send  forth  their  orac^ 
of  wisdom,  and  make  the  desert  which  surrounds  them 
eloquent  with  the  voice  of  truth.  But  remember,  Cla- 
rence, (and  let  my  life,  useless  in  itself,  have  at  least 
this  moral,)  that  for  him  who  in  nowise  cultivates  his 
talent  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  who  is  contented  with 
being  a  good  hermit  at  the  expense  of  being  a  bad 
citizen  ;  who  looks  from  his  retreat  upon  a  life  wasted 
in  the  diJUciles  mtgx  of  the  most  frivolous  part  of  the 
world,  nor  redeems  in  the  closet  the  time  he  has  mis- 
spent in  the  saloon  ;  remember,  that  for  him  seclusion 
loses  its  dignity,  philosophy  its  comfort,  benevolence 
its  hope,  and  even  religion  its  balm.  Knowledge,  un- 
employed, will  preserve  us  from  vice— for  vice  is  but 
another  name  for  ignorance— but  knowledge  empioyed 
it  virtue.  Perfect  happiness,  in  oar  present  state,  is 
impossible ;  for  Hobbes  says  justly,  that  our  nature  is 
inseparable  from  desires,  and  that  the  very  word  desire 
(the  craving  for  something  not  possessed)  implies  that 
our  present  felicity  is  not  complete.  But  there  is  one 
way  of  attaining  what  we  may  term,  if  not  utter,  at 
least  mortal  happiness ;  it  is  this— a  sincere  and  unre- 
laxing  activity  for  the  happiness  of  others.  In  that  one 
maxim  is  concentrated  whatever  is  noble  in  morality, 
sublime  in  religion,  or  unanswerable  in  tnitii.    In  that 
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pursuit  we  have  all  scope  for  vhatever  is  excellent  in 
our  hearts,  and  none  for  the  petty  passions  which  our 
nature  is  heir  to.  Thus  engaged,  whatever  be  our 
errors,  there  will  be  nobility,  not  weakness  in  our  re- 
morse ;  whatever  our  failure,  virtue  not  selfishness  in 
our  regret :  and,  in  success,  vanity  itself  will  bectHue 
holy  and  triumfA  eternal.  As  astrologers  were  wont 
to  receive  upon  metals, '  the  benign  aspect  of  the  stars, 
so  as  to  detain  and  fix,  as  it  were,  the  felicity  of  that 
hour  which  would  otherwise  be  volatile  and  fugitive,' 
even  so  will  that  success  leave  imprinted  upon  our 
memory  a  blessing  which  cannot  pass  away — preserve 
for  ever  upon  our  names,  as  on  a  signet,  the  hallowed 
influence  of  the  hour  in  which  our  great  end  was  ef- 
fected, and  treasure  up  '  the  relies  of  heaven  '•  in  thr 
sanctuary  of  a  human  fame." 

As  the  old  man  ceased,  there  was  a  faint  and  hectic 
flush  over  his  face,  an  enthusiasm  on  his  features, 
which  age  made  almost  holy,  an^  which  Clarence  had 
never  observed  there  before.  In  truth,  his  young 
listener  was  deeply  afiected,  and  the  advice  of  h^ 
adopted  parent  was  afterwards  impressed  with  a  more 
awJiil  solemnity  upon  his  remembraoce.  Already  he 
had  acquired  much  worldly  lore  from  Talbot'a  precepts 
and  conversation.  He  had  obtdned  even  something 
better  than  worldly  lore — a  kindly  and  indulgent  dis- 
position to  his  fellow- creatures  ;  for  he  had  seen  that 
foibles  were  not  inconsistent  with  generous  and  great 
qualities,  and  that  we  judge  wrongly  of  human  nature, 
when  WB  ridicule  its  littleness.  The*  very  circumstances 
which  make  the  shallow  misanthropical,  incline  the 
wise  to  be  benevolent.  Fools  discover  that  frailty  is 
not  incompatible  with  great  men,  they  wonder  and 
de^se ;  but  the  discerning  find  that  greatness  is  not 
incompatible  with  frailty,  and  they  admire  and  in- 
duli^e. 

•  Bacon  De  AujfmentiB  Siuentiarum. 
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But  a  BtiU  greater  benefit  than  tlus  of  toleration  did 
Clarence  derive  from  the  commune  of  that  night.  He 
became  strengthened  in  his  honourable  ambition,  and 
nenred  to  unrelaxing'  exertion.  The  recollection  <tt 
Talbot's  last  words,  on  that  night,  occurred  to  him 
often  and  often,  when  sick  at  heart,  and  languid  with 
baffled  hope ! — it  rouged  him  from  that  gloom  and  des- 
pondency which  are  always  unfavourable  to  virtue,  and 
incited  him  once  more  to  that  labour  in  the  vineyard 
which,  whether  our  hour  be  late  or  early,  will,  if  eamesl 
and  devoted,  obtain  a  blessing  and  reward. 

The  hour  was  now  waxing  late,  and  Talbot,  mindfiti 
of  his  companion's  health,  rose  to  retire.  As  he  pressed 
Clareuce's  hand  and  bade  him  farewell  for  the  night, 
linden  thought  there  was  something  more  than  usually 
impressive  in  his  manner,  and  affectionate  in  his  words. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  natural  result  of  their  conversa- 
tion. 

The  nest  morning,  Clarence  was  awakened  by  a 
noise.  He  listened,  and  heard  distmctly  an  alarmed 
cry  proceeding  from  the  room  in  which  Talbot  slept, 
and  which  was  opposite  to  hia  own.  He  rase  hastily 
and  hurried  to  the  chamber.  The  door  was  open,  the 
old  servant  was  bending  over  the  bed :  Clarence  ap- 
proached, and  saw  that  he  supported  his  master  in  bis 
arms.  "  Good  God!"  he  cried,  "  what  is  the  matter?" 
The  faithful  old  man  Ufted  up  his  face  to  Clarence,  and 
the  big  tears  rolled  fast  from  eyes,  in  which  the  sources 
of  such  emotion  were  well  nigh  dried  up. 

"  He  loved  you  well,  air!"  he  said,  and  could  say 
'  no  more.  He  dropped  the  body  gently,  and  throwing 
himself  on  the  floor,  sobbed  aloud.  With  a  foreboding 
and  chilled  heart,  Clarence  bent  forward ;  the  face  of 
his  benefactor  lay  directly  before  him,  and  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  it.  The  soul  had  passed  to  its  account 
hours  since,  in  the  bosh  of  night :  passed,  apparently. 
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without  a  straggle  or  a  pang,  like  the  wind,  which 
animates  the  harp  one  moment,  and  the  nest  is  gone. 

linden  seized  hia  hand — it  was  heavy  and  cold,  his 
eye  rested  upon  the  miniature  of  the  unfortunate  lady 
Merton,  which,  wnce  the  night  of  the  attempted  rob- 
bery, Talbot  had  worn  constantly  round  his  neck. 
Strange  and  powerful  was  the  contrast  of  the  pictured  ' 
^ce,  in  which  not  a  colour  had  yet  faded,  and  where 
the  hues,  and  fulness,  and  prime  of  youth 'dwelt,  un- 
conscious of  the  lapse  of  years,  with  the  aged  and 
shranken  countenance  of  the  deceased. 

In  that  contrast  was  a  sad  and  mighty  moral ;  it 
wrought,  as  it  were,  a  contract betwewi  youth  and  age, 
and  conveyed  a  rapid,  but  full  history  of  our  passions 
and  our  life. 

The  servant  looked  up  once  more  on  the  counte- 
nance ;  ha  pointed  towards  it,  and  muttered — "  See — 
see !  how  awftilly  it  is  changed !" 

"  But  there  is  a  smile  upon  it !"  said  Clarence,  as 
he  fiuDg  himself  beside  the  body,  and  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

ViTtas  U  like  precioua  odours,  most  fngmiit  irben  tliey  sra 
incKised  or  cnuhed;  for  piosperit;  doth  best  diicover  vice,  bu 
•dTeid^  doth  best  discover  viitue. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  while  Talbot  was  be- 
queathing to  Clarence,  as  the  most  valuable  of  l^a- 
eiea,  the  doctrines  of  a  philosophy  he  had  acquired, 
perhaps  too  late  to  practise,  Glendower  wa^  carrying 
those  very  doctrines,  so  far  as  his  limited  sphere  would 
allow,  into  the  rule  and  exercise  of  his  life. 
Since  the  death  of  the  bookseller,  which  we  have 
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before  recorded,  Glendower  had  been  left  utterly  with- 
out resource.  The  oQierB  to  whom  he  applied  were  in- 
dieposed  to  avail  themselves  of  an  unknown  ability. 
The  trade  of  book-making  was  not  then  as  it  is  now, 
and  if  it  had  been,  it  would  not  have  au^ested  itself 
to  the  high-spirited  and  unworldly  student.  Some 
pubhshera  offered,  it  ia  true,  a  reward  tempting  enough 
for  an  immoral  tale ;  others  spoke  of  the  value  of  an 
attack  upon  the  Americans ;  one  suggested  an  ode  to 
the  minister,  and  another  hinted  that  a  pension  might 
possibly  be  granted  to  one  who  would  prove  extortion 
not  tyranny.  But  these  insinuations  fell  upon  a  dull 
ear,  and  the  tribe  of  Barabbas  were  astonished  to  find 
that  an  author  could  ima^e  interest  and  principle 
not  synonymous. 

Struggling  with  want,  which  hourly  grew  more  im- 
perious and  urgent ;  wasting  his  heart  on  studies  which 
brought  fever  to  his  pulse,  and  disappointment  to  his 
amtution  ;  gnawed  to  the  very  soul  by  the  mortifica- 
tions which  his  poverty  gave  to  his  pride ;  and  watch- 
ing with  tearless  eyes,  but  a  maddening  brain,  the 
slender  form  of  his  wife,  now  waxing  weaker  and  f^nter, 
as  the  canker  of  disease  fastened  upon  the  core  of  her 
young  but  blighted  life,  there  was  yet  a  high,  though, 
alaa !  not  constant  consolation  within  him,  whenever, 
from  the  troubles  of  this  dim  spot  his  thoughts  could 
»cape,  like  birds  released  from  their  cage,  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  might,  and  lustre,  and  freedom  of 
their  native  heaven. 

"  If  the  wind  scatter,  or  the  rock  receive,"  thought 
he,  as  he  looked  upon  his  secret  and  treasured  work, 
"  these  seeds,  they  were  at  least  dFspersed  by  a  hand 
which  asked  no  selfish  return,  and  a  heart  which  would 
have  lavished  the  harvest  of  its  labours  upon  those  who 
know  not  the  husbandman,  and  trample  his  hopes  into 
the  dust." 
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But  by  degrees,  this  comfort  of  a  noble  and  gwerotu 
*  nature,  these  whispers  of  a  vanity,  rather  to  be  termed 
holy  than  excusable,  b^an  to  grow  unfrequent  and 
low.  The  cniviags  of  a  more  engrossing  and  heavy 
want  than  those  of  the  mind,  caste  eagerly  and  ra^adly 
upon  bim ;  the  fair  cbeek  of  his  infant  became  pinched 
and  hollow ;  his  wife — (O  woman  !  in  ordinary  cases 
ao  mere  a  mortal,  bow,  in  the  great  and  rare  events  of 
life,  dost  thou  swell  into  the  angel!) — his  wife  cont^uer- 
ed  nature  itself  by  bve,  and  starved  herself  in  silence, 
and  set  bread  b^ore  him  with  a  smile,  and  bade  him 
eat. 

"But  you — you?"  he  would  ask  inquiringly,  and 
then  pause. 

"I  have  dined,  dearest:  Iwant  nothing;  eat,  love, 
eat." 

But  he  eat  not.  The  foo4  robbed  from  her  seemed 
to  bim  more  deadly  than  poison ;  and  he  would  rise, 
and  dasb  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  go  forth  alone, 
with  nature  unsatisfied  to  look  upon  this  luxurious 
world,  and  learn  amt&tl. 

It  was  after  such  a  scene  that,  one  day,  he  wandered 
forth  into  the  streets,  desperate  and  confused  in  mind, 
and  fainljng  with  hunger,  and  balf  insane  with  fiery 
and  wrong  thoughts,  which  dashed  over  his  barren 
and  gloomy  soul,  and  desolated,  but  conquered  not !  It 
was  evening  :  he  stood  (for  be  bad  strode  on  so  rapidly, 
at  first,  that  bis  strength  was  now  exhausted,  ^id  be 
was  forced  to  pause),  leaning  against  the  railed  area  of 
a  bouse,  in  a  lone  and  unfrequented  street.  No  pas* 
senger  shared  tbe  dull  and  obscure  tborougbfaie.  He 
stood,  litesally.  in  scene  as  in  heart,  solitary  amidst  the 
great  city,  and  wherever  be  looked — lo !  there  were 
none! 

"Two  days,"  said  he,  slowly  and  faintly, "  two  days, 
and  thread  has  only  once  passed  my  lips ;  and  that  was 
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with  sweet  and  holy  kisses,  and  whence  my  sole 
comfoTt  in  tJiis  weary  life  has  beea  drawa.  And  she-~ 
ay,  she  Btarrea — and  my  child,  too.  They  complain  not 
— ^ey  murmur  not— but  they  lift  up  their  eyes  to  me 

and  ask  for .  Merciful  God  !  thou  didtt  make  man 

in  benevolence ;  thou  dott  surrey  this  world  with 
a  pitying  and  paternal  eye  —  sare,  comfort,  cherish 
them,  and  crush  me  if  thou  wilt ! 

At  that  moment  a  man  darted  suddenly  from  an 
obscure  alley,  and  passed  Glendower  at  fiill  sp^ed ; 
presently  came  a  cry,  and  a  shout,  and  the  ra[»d 
trampling  of  feet,  and,  in  another  moment,  an  eager 
and  breathless  crowd  rushed  upon  the  solitude  of  the 

"  Where  is  he  V  cried  a  hundred  voices  to  Glen- 
dower  — "  where — which  road  did  the  robber  take?"— 
But  Glendower  could  not  answer ;  his  nerves  were  un- 
strung, and  his  dizzy  brain  swam  and  reeled:  andthefoces 
which  peered  upon  him,  and  the  voices  which  shrieked 
and  yelled  in  his  ear,  were  to  him  as  the  forms  and 
sounds  of  a  ghastly  and  eltrich  world.  His  head  droop- 
ed upon  his  bosom — he  clung  to  the  area  for  support 
—the  crowd  passed  on — they  were  in  pursuit  of  guilt 
—they  were  thirsting  after  blood — they  were  going  to 
fill  the  dungeon  and  feed  the  gibbet — what  to  them 
was  the  virtue  they  could  have  supported,  or  the 
famine  they  could  have  reheved?  But  they  knew 
not  his  distress,  nor  the  extent  of  his  weakness,  or 
some  would  have  tarried  and  aided,  for  there  is,  after 
all,  as  much  kindness  as  cruelty  in  our  nature ;  per- 
haps they  thought  it  was  only  some  intoxicated  and 
maudlin  idler — or,  perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  their  pur- 
suit, they  thought  not  at  all. 

So  they  rolled  on.  and  their  voices  died  away,  and 
their  steps  were  boshed,  and  Glendower,  insensible  and 
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cold  as  Ute  iron  ,he  clnng  to,  was  once  more  alone. 
Slowly  he  revived  ;  he  opened  his  dim  and  glazing  eyes, 
And  saw  the  evening  star  break  from  its  chamber,  and, 
though  Bullied  by  the  thick  and  foggy  air,  scatter  its- 
holy  smiles  upon  the  polluted  city. 

He  looked  quietly  on  the  still  night,  and  its  first 
watcher  among  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  felt  something 
of  balm  sink  into  )iU  soul ;  not,  indeed,  that  vague 
and  delicious  calm  which,  in  his  boyhood  of  poesy  and 
romance,  he  had  drank  in,  by  green  solitudes,  from 
the  mellow  twilight ; — but  a  quiet,  sad  and  sober, 
circling  gradually  over  his  mind,  and  bringing  it  back 
from  its  confused  and  disordered  visions  and  darkness, 
to  the  recollection  and  reality  of  his  bitter  life. 

By  degrees  the  scene  he  had  so  imperfectly  witness- 
ed, the  flight  of  the  robber,  and  the  ea^r  pursuit  of 
the  mob,  grew  over  hJm  :  a  dark  and  guilty  thought 
burst  upon  his  mind. 

"  I  am  a  roan,  like  that  criminal,"  said  he,  fiercely, 
"  I  have  nerves,  sinews,  muscles,  flesh  ;  I  feel  hunger, 
thirst,  pain,  as  acutely;  why  should  1  endure  more 
than  he  can  ?  Perhaps  he  had  a  wife — a  child — and  he 
saw  them  starving  inch  by  inch,  and  he  felt  that  he 
owfkl  to  be  their  protector — and  so  he  sinned  — And 
I — I — can  1  not  sin  too  for  mine  *  can  1  not  dare  wimt 
the  wild  beast,  and  the  vulture,  and  the  fierce  hearts 
of  my  brethren  dare  for  their  mates  and  young?  One 
gripe  of  this  hand— one  cry  from  this  voice— and  m\ 
board  might  be  heaped  with  plenty,  and  my  child  fed 
and  ahe  smile  as  she  was  wont  to  smile — for  one  night 

And  as  these  thoughts  broke  upon  him,  Glendovrer 
rose,  and  with  a  step  firm,  even  in  weakness,  he  strode 
unconsciously  onward. 

A  figure  appeared  ;  Glendower's  heart  beat  thick. 
He  sloached  his  bat  ovet  bis  brows,  and  for  one  mo- ' 
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meat  wrestled  with  his  pride  and  bis  stern  virtue ;  the 
virtue  conquered,  but  not  the  pride ;  and  even  the 
office  of  the  BuppUant  seemed  to  bim  legs  degrading 
than  thftt  of  the  robber.  He  sprung  forward,  extended 
his  ha.ndE  towards  tlie  stranger,  and  cried  in  a  sharp 
voice,  the  agony  of  which  rung  through  the  hug  dull 
street  with  a  sudden  and  echoless  sound,  "  Charity — 

The  stranger  paused— one  of  the  boldest  of  men  in 
his  own  line,  he  was  as  timid  as  a  woman  in  any  other; 
mistakii^  the  meaning  of.  the  petitioner,  and  terrified 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  gesture,  he  said,  in  a  tren- 
bling  tone,  as  he  hastily  pulled  out  his  purse — 

"There,  there!  do  not  hurt  me — take  it — take 
all!" 

Glendower  knew  the  voice,  as  a  sound  not  unfamiliar 
to  bim ;  his  pride,  that  grand  principle  of  human 
action,  which  in  him,  though  for  a  moment  suppceaeed, 
was  uneztinguishable,  returned  in  lull  force.  "  None," 
thought  he,  "  who  know  me, shall  know  my  fiiU  degra- 
dation also."  And  he  turned  away ;  but  the  stranger, 
mistaking  this  motion,  extended  his  'hand  to  him, 
tsyiag,  "  Take  this,  my  friend — you  will  have  no  need 
of  force  !"  and  as  he  advanced  nearer  to  his  supposed 
assailant,  he  beheld,  by  the  pale  lamp-light,  and 
instantly  recognized^  his  features. 

"  Ah  1"  cried  he,  in  astonishment,  but  with  internal 
rejoicing — "  ah  !  is  it  ^u  who  are  thus  reduced  I" 

"  You  say  right,  Crauford,"  said  Glendower,  sullenly, 
and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  "  it  is  //  but 
you  are  mistaken  ; — I  am  a  beggar,  not  a  ruffian  !" 

"Good  Heavens  r*  answered  Craufbrd;  "  how  for- 
tunate that  we  should  meet !  Providence  watches  over 
us  unceasingly  I  I  have  long  sought  you  in  vain.  But" 
— (and  here  the  wayward  malignity,  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  the  chaiacteriatic  of  Craiiford'i  natai*, 
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inaUtiUy  broke  ont)^''  but  that  yon,  of  all  men, 
abould  sufier  so— yon,  proud,  susceptible,  virtuous  be- 
yoad  haman  virtue — ^you,  whose  fibres  are  as  acute  as 
the  naked  eye — that  yon  should  bear  this,  and  wince 
not!" 

"You  do  my  humanity  wrong!"  said  Glendower, 
with  a  bitter  and  almost  ghastly  smile ;  "  I  do  worse 
than  wince !" 

"  Ay,  is  it  so  !'*  said  Crauford  :  "  have  you  awak- 
ened at  last  ?  Has  your  philosophy  taken  a.  more  im- 
passioned dye?" 

"  Mock  me  not  1"  cried  Glendower ;  and  his  eye, 
usually  soft  in  its  deep  thoughtfulsess,  glared  wild  and 
savage  upon  the  hypocrite,  who  stood  trembling,  yet 
half  sneering,  at  the  storm  he  had  raised — "  my  pas- 
sions are  even  now  beyond  my  mastery — loose  them 
not  upon  you !" 

"  Nay,"  said  Crauford,  gently,  "  I  meant  not  to  vex 
or  wound  you.  I  have  sought  you  several  times  since 
the  last  night  we  met,  but  in  vain  ;  you  had  left  your 
lodgings,  and  none  knew  whither.  I  would  fain  talk 
with  you.  I  have  a  scheme  to  propose  to  you  which 
will  make  you  rich  for  ever — rich — literally  rich  ! — not 
merely  above  poverty,  but  high  in  affluence !" 

Glendower  looked  incredulously  at  the  speaker,  who 
continued — 

"  The  scheme  has  danger — that  you  can  dare !" 

Glendower  was  still  silent;  but  his  set  and  stem 
countenance  was  sufficient  reply.  Some  sacrifice  of 
your  pride,"  continued  Crauford — "  that  also  you  can 
bear !"  and  the  tempter  almost  grinned  with  pleasure 
as  he  asked  the  question. 

"  He  who  is  poor,"  said  Glendower,  speaking  at  hut, 
"  has  a  right  to  pride.  He  who  starves  has  it  too ; 
but  he  who  sees  those  whom  he  loves  fomish,  and  can- 
not aid,  has  it  not  I" 
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"  Come  home  with  me,  then,"  aaid  Crauford ;  "  yon 
seem  faint  and  weak :  nature  craves  food — come  and 
partake  of  mine — we  will  then  talk  over  this  scheme 
and  arrange  its  completion." 

"  I  cannot,"  answered  Glendower,  quietly. 

"  And  why  ?" 

"  Because  they  starve  at  home  !" 

"  Heavens  !"  said  Crauford,  affected  for  a  moment 
into  sincerity — "it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  business 
should  have  led  me  here ;  but,  meanwhile,  you  will 
not  refuse  this  trifle — as  a  loan  merely.  By  and  by 
our  scheme  will  make  you  so  rich,  that  I  must  be  the 
borrower." 

Glendower  did  hesitate  for  a  moment — he  did  swaU 
low  a  bitter  rising  of  the  heart ;  but  he  thought  of 
those  at  home,  and  the  struggle  was  over. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  he;  "I  thank  you  for  their 
sake :  the  time  mag  come" — and  the  proud  gentleman 
stopped  short,  for  his  desolate  fortunes  rose  before  him, 
and  forbade  all  hope  of  the  future. 

"  Yes !"  cried  Crauford,  "  the  time  may  come  when 
you  will  repay  me  this  money  a  hundred-fold.  But 
where  do  you  live  ?  You  are  silent.  Well,  you  will 
not  inform  me — 1  understand  you.  Meet  me,  then, 
oere,  on  this  very  spot,  three  nights  hence — you  will 
not  fail  ?" 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Glendower ;  and  pressing  Crau- 
ford's  hand  with  a  generous  and  grateful  warmth,  which 
might  have  softened  a  heart  less  obdurate,  he  turned 
away 

Folding  his  arms,  while  a  bitter  yet  joyous  expres- 
sion crossed  his  countenance,  Crauford  stood  still, 
gazing  upon  the  retreating  form  of  the  noble  and 
unfortunate  man  whom  he  had  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  this  virtue  is  a  fine  thing,  a  yvj 
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fine  thing  to  talk  so  loftily  about.  A  little  craving  of 
the  internal  juices,  a  little  piuching  of  this  vile  body, 
as  yoar  philosophers  and  saints  call  our  better  part, 
and,  lol  it  oozes  out  Uke  water  through  a  leaky  vessel, 
and  the  vessel  unks !  No,  no ;  virtue  is  a  weak  game, 
and  a  poor  game,  and  a  losing  game.  Why,  there  is 
that  man,  the  very  pink  of  int^rity  and  rectitude,  he 
is  now  only  wanting  temptation  to  fall — and  he  will 
ftdl,  in  a  fine  phrase,  too,  I'll  be  sworn!  And  then, 
having  once  fallen,  there  will  he  no  medium — he  will 
become  utterly  corrupt ;  while  /,  honest  Dick  Crau- 
ford  doing  as  other  wise  men  do,  cheat  a  trick  or  two, 
in  playing  with  fortune,  without  being  a  whit  the  worse 
for  it.  Do  1  not  subscribe  to  charities ;  am  I  not  con- 
stant at  church,  ay,  and  meeting  to  boot ;  kind  to  my 
servants,  obliging  to  my  friends,  loyal  to  my  king  ? 
'Grad,  if  I  were  less  loving  to  myself,  I  should  have 
been  far  less  useful  to  my  country  I  And,  now,  now, 
let  me  see  what  has  brought  me  to  these  filthy  suburbs  ? 
Ah,  Madam  H' ■ — ■ — .  Woman,  incomparable  wo- 
man 1  On  Richard  Crauford,  thou  hast  made  a  good 
night's  work  of  it  hitherto ! — business  seasons  pleasure  !" 
and  the  villain  upon  system  moved  away. 

Glendower  hastened  to  hi«  home ;  it  was  miserably 
changed,  even  from  the  humble  abode  in  which  we 
last  saw  him.  The  unfortunate  pair  had  chosen  their 
present  re^dence  from  a  melancholy  refinement  in 
luxuiy ;  they  had  chosen  it  because  none  else  shared 
it  with  them,  and  their  famine,  and  pride,  and  strug- 
gles, and  despair,  were  without  witness  or  pity. 

With  a  heavy  step  Glendower  entered  the  chamber 
where  his  wife  sat.  When  at  a  distance  he  had  heard 
a  famt  moan,  but  as  he  had  approached,  it  ceaaed  ; 
fbr  she,  from  whom  it  came,  knew  his  step,  and  hushed 
her  grief  and  pain,  that  they  might  not  add,  even  by 
an  atom,  to  bia  own.    The  peevishness,  the  qumtlous 
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&nd  Btinging  irritations  of  want,  came  not  to  tliat  aflec- 
tion&te  and  kindly  heart ;  nor  could  all  tho«e  biliii^ 
and  bitter  evib  of  fate,  whklt  torn  tbe  lov«  that  ia  bom 
of  luxury  inta  TAncour  and  §^11^  scatlie  the  bea.iidfiBl 
aod  holy  passion  which  bad  knit  into  <»ie  those  two 
uneartiily  natures.  Tbey  raUier  dung;  the  closer  to 
each  other,  as  all  dtinp  in  lieaTCn  and  earth  Bpake  in 
tempest  or  in  ^oom  around  them,  and  coined  dieit 
sorrows  into  eadeannent,  and  tiiW  looks  into  smdos, 
and  strove  each  frora  the  depth  of  despair,  to  {dock 
hope  aad  con&>rt  for  the  other. 

This,  it  is  true,  was  nure  striking  and  coBBtant  in 
her  than  in  Glendow«r !  for  in  lore,  man,  be  he  ever 
so  generous,  is  always  autdone.  Tet  even  when  in 
moments  of  exireme  paasioti  and  conflict,  the  strift 
broke  tram  his  breast  into  words,  never  once  was  fan 
discontent  vented  upon  her,  or  his  reproaches  lavished 
oa  any  but  fortune  or  himsetf,  or  hia  mnrmurs  mingled 
witli  a  single  breatii  woundii^  to  her  tenderness,  or 
detractisg  from  his  k>ve. 

He  threw  open  the  door ;  the  wretched  tight  cast  its 
sickly  beams  over  the  squalid  walls,  foul  with  green 
damps,  and  the  miseraJde  yet  clean  bed,  and  the 
tireless  hearth,  and  the  empty  board,  and  the  pale 
cheek  of  the  wife,  as  she  rose  and  flnng  her  arms  rwind 
his  neck,  and  murmured  out  her  joy  and  welcome. 
"  There,"  said  he,  aa  be  extricated  himself  fnm  fan, 
and  flung  the  money  apon  Ae  table,  "  there,  love, 
pine  no  more,  feed  yoms^  and  oar  daughter,  and 
then  let  ua  sleep  and  be  happy  in  am  dreams. " 

A  writer,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  present  day, 
has  told  the  narrator  of  this  history,  that  no  interest  of 
a  high  nature  can  be  given  to  extreme  poverty.  I 
know  aot  if  this  be  true ;  yet  if  I  mistake  net  oar 
human  feelings,  there  ia  nothing  so  exalted,  or  so  di- 
vioe,  as  a  great  aad  brave  spirit  woritiiq^  out  its  end 
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^ffougk  every  earthly  obstacle  and  evil:  wstcbing 
through  the  utter  dtu^ness.  and  steadily  defying  the 
{Jtantems  which  crowd  around  tt ;  wrestling  with  tte 
migiity  alluremeDts,  xad  rejecting  the  feariiil  voices  of 
that  WANT  which  w  the  deadliest  and  eureet  of  hainan 
t^nptere;  Buraiog  through  all  calamity  the  love  of 
species,  and  Uie  warmer  and  cbser  affectioas  of  piivale 
ties ;  sacrificing  no  duty,  resisting  all  sin  ;  asd  antdst 
every  homtr  and  every  buniiliaticni,  feedhig  the  atill 
ftnd  bright  light  of  that  gentos  which,  like  the  lamp  of 
the  fabulist,  though  it  may  waste  iteelf  for  yeara  amidst 
the  depths  of  solitude,  and  the  silence  of  the  tomb, 
Bbal)  live  aod  bum  immortal  and  andimmed,  when  all 
aiomid  it  is  rottenness  and  decay  ! 

And  yet  I  confess  that  it  is  a  painful  and  lutter  tadc 
to  reconl  the  humiliations,  the  wearing,  petty,  sUnging 
humiliations,  of  Poverty ;  to  count  the  drops  as  tbey 
slowly  fall,  one  by  one,  upon  the  fretted  and  indignant 
heart;  to  particularize,  with  the  scrupulous  and  nice 
band  of  indifierence,  the  fractional  and  divided  move- 
ments in  the  dial-plate  of  Misery ;  to  behold  the  refine- 
meat  of  birth,  the  masculine  pride  of  blood,  the  deities 
of  intellect,  the  we^th  of  knowledge,  the  delicacy 
and  g^ces  of  womanhood — all  that  ennoble  and  soflen 
the  stony  mass  of  common  places  which  m  our  life, 
frittered  into  atoms,  trampled  into  the  dust  and  mire  of 
the  meanest  thoroughfares  of  distress ;  life  and  soul, 
the  energies  and  aims  of  man,  ground  into  one  prM- 
trating  want,  cramped  into  one  levelling  sympathy  with 
the  dregs  and  refuse  of  his  kind,  blistered  into  a  single 
galling  and  festering  sore :  this  is,  I  own,  a  painful 
and  a  bitter  task  ;  but  it  hath  its  redemption  :  a  pride 
even  in  debasement,  a  pleasure  even  in  woe :  and  it  is 
therefore  that  while  I  have  abridged,  I  have  not  shunned 
it.  There  are  some  whom  the  lightning  of  fortune 
blasts,  only  to  leader  holy.    Amidst  all  that  humbles 
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and  icathes — amidst  all  that  shatters  from  their  life 
its  verdure,  smites  to  the  dust  the  pomp  and  summit  of 
their  pride,  and  in  the  very  hCEirt  of  existence  writeth 
a  sudden  and  "  strange  defeature,"  (Aey  stand  erect, — 
riven,  not  uprooted, — a  monument  less  of  pity  than 
of  awe  !  There  are  some  who,  exalted  by  a  spirit  above 
all  casualty  and  woe,  seem  to  throw  over  the  most  de- 
grading circumstance  the  halo  of  an  innate  and  con- 
secrating power ;  the  very  things  which,  seen  alone, 
are  despicable  and  vile,  associated  with  them,  become 
almost  venerable  and  divine  ;  and  some  portion,  how- 
ever dim  and  feeble,  of  that  intense  holiness  which,  in 
the  Infant  God,  shed  majesty  over  the  manger  and 
the  straw,  not  denied  to  those  who,  in  the  depth  of 
afSiction,  cherish  the  Angel  Virtue  at  their  hearts, 
flings  over  the  meanest  localities  of  earth  an  emanation 
from  the  glory  of  Heaven  ! 


CHAPTER  Ul. 


Omb  morning,  about  a  fortnight  aller  Talbot's  deaOi, 
Clarence  was  sitting  alone,  thoughtful  and  melancholy, 
when  the  three  following  letters  were  put  into  his 
hand: — 

LETTER  I. 

FROM    THE    DDEE    OF    HAVERFIELD. 

"  Let  me,  my  dear  Linden,  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
you  upon  your  accession  of  fortune :  fire  thoaaand  a 
year,  Scarsdale,  and  eighty  thoutand  pounds  in  th« 
funds,  are  very  pretty  foes  to  starvation !  Ah,  my  dear 
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fellow,  if  yon  had  but  shot  thtt  frosty  Caucasus'  ol 
liumauiiy,  that  pillar  of  the  statei  made  not  to  bend, 
thai — but  you  know  already  wbom  I  mean,  and  so  I 
will  spare  you  more  of  my  lamentable  metaphors  :  had 
you  shot  Lord  Borodaile,  your  happiness  would  now 
be  complete.  Every  body  talks  of  your  luck,  Ia 
MeroDviUe  tending  ou  you  with  her  white  hands,  the 
prettiest  hands  in  the  world — who  would  not  be  woun- 
ded, even  by  I»id  Borodaile,  for  such  a  nurse?  And 
then  Talbot's — yet,  I  will  not  speak  of  that,  for  you  an 
Tery  unlike  the  present  generation ;  and  who  knows 
but  you  may  have  some  gratitude,  some  affection,  some 
natural  feeling  in  you.  1  had  once ;  but  that  was 
before  1  went  to  PVance^those  Parisians,  with  their 
fine  sentiments,  and  witty  philosophy,  play  the  devil 
with  one's  good  old  fashioned  feelings.  So  Lord  Ai< 
peden  is  to  have  an  Italian  ministry.  How  delightlul 
for  the  southern  rascals  !  Will  he  not,  like  their  own 
autumns,  wither  and  chill  with  the  gentlest  air  imagi- 
nable? By-the-by,  shall  you  go  with  him,  or  wilt  yoa 
not  rather  stay  at  home,  and  enjoy  your  new  fortunes  . 
— hunt — race— dine  out— dance — vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  in  short,  do  all  that  an  Englishman 
and  a  gentleman  should  do  ?  Omamenla  e  tplendor  del 
tecol  nottro.  Let  me  have  the  reversion  of  La  Meion- 
ville,  that  is,  if  she  will  be  reverted.  Write  me  a  ]ia^ 
whenever  you  have  nothing  better  to  do. 
"And  believe  me, 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  Haverfield. 

"  Will  you  sell  your  black  mare,  or  will  you  buy  my 
brown  one  ?  Utrum  honim  mavit  accipe,  the  only  piece 
of  Latin  I  remember." 

c, I....,  Google 
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letter  moh  u)hd  aspeden. 

"My  dear  Linden, 

"  Suffer  me  to  enter  mcwt  fully  into  your  feeling;. 
Death,  my  friend,  is  cotemoa  to  all :  we  must  tubmit 
to  its  dispengaUons.  I  heard  acudeotally  of  the  great 
fortune  left  you  by  Mr.  Talbot,  (your  father,  I  suppose 
I  may  venture  to  call  him,)  Indeed,  though  there  isa 
•illy  prejudice  against  illegitimtu:y,  yet,  as  our  imi&ar- 
tal  bard  saye, 

■Wherefore  bweT 
Wben  thy  dimentimu  ae  aa  v«U  cotnpact, 
Tbj  mind  ai  geneioos  anil  tbf  shape  « tnu 
Ab  lii^ieAC  ToaduD^B  iaaue  i 

For  my  part,  my  dear  linden,  I  say,  on  your  behalf, 
that  it  is  very  likely  that  you  are  a  natural  son,  for  such 
are  always  the  luckiest  and  the  best.  Ah  !  we  who  are 
of  the  corps  dyilotnatigue,  know  well  how  to  turn  a 
compliment. 
"  You  have  probably  heard  of  the  honour  his  Majes- 
■  ty  has  conferred  upon  me,  in  appointing  to  my  admi- 
nistration the  city  of ,  Aa  the  choice  of  a  se- 
cretary has  been  left  to  me,  I  need  not  say  how  happy 
I  shall  be  to  keep  my  promise  to  you.     Indeed  as  I 

told  Lord yesterday  morning,  I  do  not  know  any 

where  a  young  man  who  has  more  talent,  to  say  no- 
thing of  your  skill  on  the  flute.  But,  my  dear  young 
friend,  there  are  sad  whispers  about  your  'morality  and 
your  acquaintance  with  that  notorious  Frenchwoman. 
Now  you  see,  linden,  that  we,  who  know  Us  usages  tbt 
monde  et  fej  mieurt  de  la  cour,  we,  of  the  corpi  dipionw- 
tique,  ace  not  very  scrupulous  in  these  matters :  but 
we  must  humour  the  vulgar,  and  love,  as  our  illustrious 
Shakspeare  saya,  '  wisely,  not  too  well.'  A  hint  will,  I 
know,  be  sufficient  to  a  young  gentleman  of  your  sens* 
and  discretion,  for  the  Swan  of  Avon  has  Tery  prettily 
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^ng,  '  Tbou  wait  a.  fvetty  f^ow,  vken  thou  hadit  no 
used  to  care  for  hex  gowning;  mowtkou  tut  am  O  with- 
out a  figure  ;  1  am  better  tiun  tbou  art  now.  I  am  a 
bol — tbou  art  nodiiag.' 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  yoing  friend;  yoowill,  I  know, 
affireoiate  this  advice. 

"  And  believe  me, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  AsPEDEN." 


LBTTER  FBOM   MADAME   DE  LA   HEROMVILLl. 

(Translated.) 

"You  have  done  me  wrong  —  great  wrong.  I  loved 
you — I  waited  on  you— tended  you — nursed  you^gave 
all  up  for  you  ;  and  you  forsook  me — forsook  me  with- 
out a  word.  True,  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  a 
melancholy  duty,  but,  at  least,  you  had  time  to  write 
a  line,  to  cast  a  thought,  to  one  who  had  shewn  for  you 
the  love  that  I  have  done.  But  we  wiU  pass  over  aQ 
this;  I  will  not  reproach  you — it  is  beneath  me.  The 
vicious  upbraid — the  virtuous  forgive !  1  have,  for  several 
days,  lell  your  house.  I  should  never  have  come  to  it. 
had  you  not  been  wounded,  and,  as  I  fondly  imagined, 
for  my  sake.  Return  when  you  will,  I  shall  no  longer 
be  there  to  persecute  and  tormrat  you. 

"  Pardon  this  letter.  I  have  said  too  much  for  my- 
self—a  hundred  times  too  much  to  you ;  but  1  shall  not 
sin  again.     Thb  intrusion  is  my  last. 

"  Cbcile  de  I.A  Hkrontiux." 


These  letters  vrill,  probably,  suffice  to  clear  up  that 
put  of  Clarence's  history  which  had  not  hitherto  been 


touched  upon  ;  they  will  shew  that  Talbot's  will  (after 
Bevera.!  leg^acies  to  his  old  servants,  his  aearest  con- 
nexions, and  two  charitable  institutions,  which  he  had 
founded,  and  for  some  years  supported)  had  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  Clarence,  The  words  in 
which  tiie  bequest  was  made,  were  kind  and  somewhat 
remarkable. — "To  my  relation  and  friend,  commonly 
known  by  the  same  of  Clarence  Linden,  to  whom  1 
am  bound  alike  by  blood  and  affection,"  &c. — ^These 
expressions,  joined  to  the  magnitude  of  the  bequest, 
the  apparently  unaccountable  attachment  of  the  old 
man  to  his  heir,  and  the  mystery  which  wrapt  the  origin 
erf'  the  latter,  all  concurred  to  give  rise  to  an  opinion, 
easily  received,  and  soon  universally  accredited,  that 
Clarence  was  a  natural  son  of  the  deceased ;  and  so 
strong  in  England  is  the  aristocratic  aversion  to  an 
unknown  lineage,  that  this  belief,  unflattering  as  it  was, 
procured  for  Linden  a  much  higher  consideration,  on 
the  score  of  birth,  than  he  might  otherwise  have  en* 
joyed.  Furthermore  will  the  above  correspondence 
testily  the  general  iclat  of  Madame  La  Meronville's 
attachment,  and  the  construction  naturally  put  npon 
it.  Nor  do  we  see  much  left  for  us  to  explain,  with 
regard  to  the  Frenchwoman  herself,  which  cannot 
equally  well  be  gleaned  by  any  judicious  and  intelli' 
gent  reader,  from  the  epistle  last  honoured  by  his  peru- 
sal. Clarence's  conscience  did,  indeed,  smite  him 
severely,  for  his  negligence  and  ill  requital  to  one, 
who,  whatever  her  faults  or  follies,  had  at  least  done 
nothing  with  which  he  had  a  right  to  reproach  ber.  It 
must,  however,  be  considered,  in  his  defence,  that  the 
fatal  event  which  had  so  lately  occurred,  the  relapse 
which  Clarence  had  suffered  in  consequence,  and  the 
melancholy  confusion  and  bustle  in  which  the  last 
week  or  ten  days  had  been  passed,  were  quite  sufficient 
to  banish  her  from  his  remembrance.     Still  she  was  a 
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woman,  and  had  loved,  or  seemed  to  love ;  and  Cla- 
rence, tt3  he  wrote  to  her  a  long,  kind,  and  almost  bro- 
llierly  letter,  in  return  for  her  own,  felt  that,  in  giving 
pain  to  another,  one  often  sufieis  as  much  for  avoiding 
as  for  committing  a.  sin. 

We  have  said  his  letter  was  kind — it  was  also  frank, 
and  yet  prudent.  In  it  he  said  that  he  had  long  loved 
another — which  love  alone  could  have  rendered  him 
insensible  to  her  attachment;  that  he,  nevertheless, 
should  always  recal  her  memory  with  equal  interest 
and  admiration  ;  and  then,  with  a  tact  of  flattery  which 
the  nature  of  the  correspondence  and  the  sex  of  the 
person  addressed  rendered  excusable,  he  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  soothe  and  please  the  vanity 
which  the  candour  of  his  avowal  was  calculated  to 

When  he  had  finished  this  letter,  he  despatched 
another  to  Lord  Aspeden,  claiming  a  reprieve  of  some 
days  before  he  answered  the  proposal  of  the  diploma- 
tist. After  these  epistolary  efforts,  he  summoned  his 
valet,  and  told  him,  apparently  in  a  careless  tone,  to 
tind  out  if  Lady  Westborough  was  still  in  town.  Then 
throwing  himself  on  the  couch,  he  wrestled  with  the 
grief  and  melancholy  which  the  death  of  a  friend,  and 
more  than  a  father,  might  well  cause  in  a  mind  less 
susceptible  than  his,  and  counted  the  dull  hours  crawl 
onward  till  his  servant  returned.  "  Lady  Westborough 
and  all  the  family  had  been  gone  a  week  to  their  seat 
in " 

"  Well,"  thought  Clarence,  "  had  he  been  alive,  I 
could  have  entrusted  my  cause  to  a  mediator ;  as  it  is, 
I  will  plead,  or  rather  assert  it,  myself. — Harrison," 
said  he  aloud,  "  see  that  my  black  mare  is  ready  by 
■un-rise  to-morrow;  I  shall  leave  town  for  some  days." 

"  Not  in  your  present  state  of  health,  sir,  surely  ?" 
said  Harrison,  with  the  license  of  one  who  had  been  a 
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"  Allow  me  to  mate  my  own  plans,"  answeTcd  Cta- 
rence,  haughtily,  "  See  that  I  am  obeyed."  And 
Harrison,  wondering  and  crest-fallen,  left  the  room. 

"Rich,  independent,  free  to  aspire  to  the  heights 
which  in  England  are  only  accessible  to  those  who  join 
wealth  to  ambition,  I  have  at  least,"  said  Clarence, 
proudly,  "  no  unworthy  pretensions  even  to  the  hand 
of  Lady  Flora  Ardenne.  If  she  can  love  me  for  myself, 
if  she  can  trust  to  my  honour,  rely  on  my  love,  feel 
proud  in  my  pride,  and  aspiring  in  my  ambition,  then, 
indeed,  this  wealth  will  be  welcome  to  me,  and  the  dis- 
guised name,  which  has  cost  me  so  many  mortifica- 
tions, become  gratefnl,  since  she  wiH  not  disdain  to 
ehare  it." 


CHAPTER  LIll. 

A  little  dmid  wight. 
Of  vithered  up«ct  i  but  his  eye  nu  keen 
Witb  sweetness  mixed — in  russet  Jroim  bedight 

STLE  OF  INDOLEKCS. 


Thus  holding  bigli  discouiBe,  the;  cune  to  vrl 
The  cursed  carle  was  et  hii  wonted  trade, 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  anare. 
In  witching  wise,  as  I  be&ie  twTe  raid. 


It  was  a  fine,  joyous  summer  morning  when  Clarence 
set  out,  alone,  and  on  horseback,  upon  his  enterprise 
of  love  and  adventure.  If  there  be  anything'  on  earth 
more  reviving  and  inspiriting  than  another,  it  is,  to  my 
taste,  a  bright  day,  a  free  horse,  a  journey  of  excite* 
ment  before  one,  and  loneliness  ! — Rousseau — in  his 
own  way,  a  great  though  rather  a  morbid  epicnre  of 
this  world's  enjoyments — ^talks  with  rapture  of  his 
pedestrian  rambles  when  in  his  first  youth.  But  what 
are  your  foot-ploddings,  yovr  ambulating  rejoicing. 
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to  the  free  etherealities  which  our  coureer's  light  bound 
and  exultant  spiiraingB  of  the  dtiU  earth  bring  to  the 
spirit  1  For  my  own  part,  I  da  oot  love  to  touch  the 
sordid  clay,  the  mean  soil,  to  which  we  gravitate — I 
do  not  love  that  the  mire,  and  the  dust,  and  the  stony 
roughness  of  the  plebeian  and  vulgar  sod,  whence 
spring  all  the  fleahy  and  grovellkg  particles  of  our 
.  fnunea,  should  weary  the  Umbs  and  exhaust  the  strength 
and  make  the  free  blood  grow  languid  with  a  coarse 
fotigue.  If  we  muat  succumb  to  the  power  of  weariness, 
let  it  come  by  the  buoyant  and  nisfaing  streams  of  the 
air,  through  which  we  can  cleave  without  touching  the 
meaner  element  below ;  let  i(  come  by  the  continuity 
of  conquest  over  the  noble  slave  we  have  mastered  to 
our  will,  and  not  by  the  measured  labour  of  plantmg 
one  jaded  step  aller  another  upon  this  insensate  earth. 

But  there  are  times  when  an  iron  and  stern  sadness 
locks,  as  it  were,  within  itself  our  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment i  and  the  song  of  the  birds,  aud  the  green  fresh- 
ness of  the  summer  morning,  and  the  glad  motion  of 
Ills  generous  steed,  brought  neither  relief  nor  change 
to  the  musings  of  the  young  adventurer. 

He  rode  on  for  several  miles  without  ntrticing  any 
thing  on  his  road,  and  only  now  and  then  tesUtying 
the  nature  of  his  thoughts  and  his  consciousness  of 
solitude  by  brief  and  abrupt  exclamations  and  sen- 
tences, which  proclaimed  the  melancholy  yet  exciting 
subjects  of  bis  meditations.  During  the  heat  of  the 
noon,  he  rested  at  a  small  public  house  about  *  ■  * 
miles  from  town  ;  and  resolving  to  take  bis  horse  at 
least  ten  miles  further  before  his  day's  journey  ceased, 
he  remounted  towards  the  evening,  and  slowly  resumed 
hb  way. 

He  was  now  entering  the  same  county  in  which  he 
first  made  his  appearance  in  this  history.  Although 
several  miles  from  the  spot  on  which  ths  memoraUe 
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night  with  the  gipsies  had  beea  passed,  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  its  remembraDce,  and  he  sighed  as  he  re- 
called  the  eager  hopes  which  then  fed  and  animated 
his  heart.  While  thus  musing,  he  heard  the  sound  of 
hoofs  behind  him,  and  presently  came  by  a  sober 
looking  man,  on  a  rough,  strong  pony,  laden  (beudes 
its  roaster's  weight)  with  saddle  bags  of  uncommon 
size,  and  to  all  appearance  substantially  and  artfully 
filled. 

Clarence  looked,  and,  after  a  second  survey,  re- 
cognized the  person  of  his  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Morris 
Brown.  Not  equally  reminiscent  was  the  worshipful 
itinerant,  who,  in  the  great  variety  of  forms  and  faces 
which  it  was  his  professional  lot  to  encounter,  couM 
not  be  expected  to  preserve  a  very  nice  or  distinguish- 
ing recollection  of  each, 

"  Your  servant,  sir,  your  servant,"  said  Mr.  Brown, 
as  lie  rode  his  pony  alongside  of  our  traveller.  "  Are 
you  going  as  far  as  W this  evening  V 

"I  hardly  know  yet,"  answered  Clarence;  "the 
length  of  my  ride  depends  upon  my  horse  rather  than 

"  Oh,  well,  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Brown :  "  but  you 
will  allow  me,  perhaps,  sir,  the  honour  of  riding  with 
you  as  far  as  you  go." 

"  You  give  me  much  gratification  by  your  proposal, 
Mr.  Brown  r'  said  Clarence. 

The  broker  looked  in  surprise  at  his  companion. 
"  So  you  know  me,  sir  !" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Clarence,  "  I  am  surprised  that 
you  have  forgotten  me." 

Slowly  Mr.  Brown  gazed,  UU  at  last  his  memory 
began  to  give  itself  the  rousing  shake — "  God  blesa 
me,  sir,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons — I  now  re- 
member you  perfectly— Mr.  Linden,  the  nephew  of  my 
old  patroness  Mrs.  Minden. — Dear,  dear,  how  could  1 
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be  so  foi^etful!  I  bope,  by  the  by,  sir,  that  the  shirts 
wore  well.  I  am  thinking  you  will  want  some  more. 
I  have  some  capital  cambric  of  curiously  fine  quality 
and  texture,  fiom  the  wardrobe  of  the  late  Lady  Wad- 
dilove." 

"  What,  Lady  Waddilove  still !"  cried  Clarence. 
"  Why,  my  good  friend,  you  wili  offer  next  to  fiimish 
me  with  pantaloons  from  her  Ladyship's  wardrobe." 

"  Why,  really,  sir,  I  see  you  preserve  your  fine 
spirits  ;  but  I  do  think  I  have  one  or  two  pair  of  plum- 
coloured  velvet  inexpressibles,  that  passed  into  my 
possession  when  her  ladyship's  husband  died,  which 
might,  perhaps,  with  a  leelle  alteration,  fit  you,  and  at 
all  events,  would  be  a  very  elegant  present  from  a  gen- 
tleman to  his  valet." 

"Well,  Mr.  Brown,  whenever  I  or  my  valet  wear 
plum  -  coloured  velvet  breeches,  1  will  certainly  pur- 
chase those  in  your  possession ;  but,  to  change  the 
subject,  can  you  inform  me  what  have  become  of  my 
old  host  and  hostess,  the  Copperasses,  of  Copperas 
Bower  r 

"  Oh,  sir,  they  are  the  same  as  ever — nice  genteel 
people  they  are,  too.  Master  Adolphus  has  grown 
into  a  fine  young  gentleman,  very  nearly  as  tall  as  yov 
and  I  are.  His  worthy  father  preserves  his  jovial  vein, 
and  is  very  merry  whenever  I  call  there.  Indeed,  it 
was  but  last  week  that  he  made  an  admirable  witticism. 
'Bob,'  said  he — (Tom — you  remember  Tom,  or  De 
Warens,  as  Mrs.  Copperas  was  pleased  to  call  him — 
Tom  is  gone) —  '  Bob,  have  you  stopt  the  coach  V 
'Yes,  sir,'  said  Bob.  '  And  what  coach  is  it?"  asked 
Mr.  Copperas.  '  It  be  the  Swallow,  sir,'  said  the  boy. 
'The  Swallow!  oh,  very  well,'  cried  Mr.  Copperas  ; 
'  then,  now,  having  swallowed  in  the  roll,  I  will  e'en 
roll  in  the  Swallow!' — Ha!  ha!  ha!  sir,  very  facetious, 
WMitnot?" 

2  *. 
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"  Very,  indeed,"  said  Clarence ;  "  and  so  Mr,  De 
Warens  has  gone ;  how  came  that  V 

"  Why,  air,  you  see,  the  hoy  was  always  of  a  g^ 
ium,  and  he  took  to  frisking  it,  as  he  called  it,  of  a 
night,  and  so  be  was  taken  up  for  thrashing  a  watch- 
man, and  appeared  before  Sir  John,  the  magistrate, 
the  next  morning." 

"Garactacus before Cseaar!"  observed  linden;  "and 
what  said  Ceesar?" 

"  Sir  !"  said  Mf.  Brown, 

"  I  mean,  what  said  Sir  John  ?" 

"  Oh !  he  asked  him  his  name,  and  Tom,  whose  head 
Mrs.  Copperas  (poor  good  woman  !)  had  crammed  with 
pride  enough  for  fifty  foot-boys,  replied,  '  De  Warens,' 
with  all  the  air  of  a  man  of  independence.  '  De 
Warens  !'  cried  Sir  John,  amazed,  '  we'll  have  no  De's 
here  :  take  him  to  Bridewell !'  and  so  Mrs.  Copperas, 
being  without  a  foot  •  boy,  sent  for  me,  and  I  sup- 
plied her — with  Bob!" 

"  Out  of  the  late  Lady  Waddilove's  wardrobe  too  V 
said  Clarence, 

"  Ha,  ha!  that's  well,  very  well,  sir.  No,  not  exaetly, 
but  he  was  a  sonof  her  late  ladyship's  coachman.  Mr. 
Copperas  has  had  two  other  servants  of  the  name  of 
Bob  before,  but  this  is  the  biggest  of  all,  so  he  hu- 
morously calls  him  'Triple  Bob  Mtyor!  Tou  observe 
that  road  to  the  right,  sir — it  leads  to  the  mansion  of 
an  old  customer  of  mine,  General  Cornelius  St.  I«ger ! 
many  a  good  bai^ain  have  I  sold  to  bis  sister.  Heaven 
rest  ber  ! — when  she  died,  I  lost  a  good  friend,  though 
■he  was  a  little  hot  or  so,  to  be  sure.  Cut  she  bad  a 
relation,  a  young  lady — such  a  lovely,  noble  Iqoking 
creature — it  did  one's  heart,  ay,  and  one's  eyes  aUo, 
good  to  look  at  her ;  and  she's  gone  too — well,  well, 
one  loses  one's  customers  sadly ;  it  makes  me  feel 
old  and   comfortless  to  think   of  it.     Now,   yonder. 
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uRiaa  you  can  see  amon^  those  distant  woods,  lived 
another  friend'  of  mine,  to  whom  I  ofiered  to  malce 
some  Tery  valtiable  presents  upoo  his  marriage  with 
the  young  lady  I  spoke  of  juat  now;  but,  poor  gHitle- 
man,  he  had  not  time  to  accept  them ;  he  lost  his  pro- 
perty by  a  lawsuit,  a  few  months  after  he  was  married) 
and' a  very  different  person  now  hta  Uordaunt  Court." 

"  Mordaant  Court!"  cried  Clarence;  "  db  you 
mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  lost  that  pro- 
pertyr 

"  Why,  sir,  one  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  lost  it,  and  ano- 
ther has  gained  it :  but  the  real  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  not 
an  acre  in  this  county  or  elsewhere,  I  fear,  poor  geotle- 
man.  He  is  univereally  regretted,  for  he  was  very 
good  and'  very  generous,  though  they  say  he  was  also 
mighty  proud  and  reserved ;  bat,  for  my  part,  I  never 
perceived  it.  If  one  is  not  proud  one's  self,  Mr.  Lin- 
den, one  is  very  Uttie  apt  to  be  hurt  by  pride  in  other 
people." 

"  And  wbere  is  Mr.  HordauDt?"  asked  Clarence,  as 
he  recalled  his  interview  with  that  person,  and  Uie  in- 
terest with  which  Algernon  then  inspired  him. 

"  That,  sir,  is  more  than  any  of  us  can  say.  He 
has  disappeared  altt^ether.  Some  declare  that  he 
has  gone  abroad,  others  that  he  is  Uviug  in  Wales  in 
the  greatest  poverty.  However,  wherever  he  is,  I  am 
sure  that  he  cannot  be  rich;  for  the  lawsuit  quite 
rained  him,  and  the  young  lady  he  married  had  not  a 
farthing." 

"  Poor  Uordaunt,"  said  Clarence,  muungly. 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  the  squire  would  not  be  best 
pleased  if  he  heard  you  pity  him.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  be  certainly  looked,  walked,  and  moved  hke  one 
whom  you  felt  it  very  hard  to  pity.  But  1  am  thinking 
that  it  is  a  great  shame  that  the  general  should  not  do 
any  thii^  for  Mr.  Mordaunt's  wife,  for  she  was  his  own 
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flesh  and  blood ;  and  I  am  sure  ke  had  no  cause  to  be 
tingiy  at  her  marrying  a  gentleman  of  such  old  Jkmil; 
as  Mr,  Mordaunt.  1  am  a  great  stickler  for  birth,  sir 
— I  learnt  that  from  the  late  Ijtdy  W.  '  Brown,'  she 
aaid,  and  I  shall  never  forget  her  ladyship's  air  when 
she  did  say  it,  '  Brown,  respect  your  superiors,  and 
never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans  and  athe- 
ists !"* 

"  And  why,"  said  Clarence,  who  was  much  interested 
in  Mordaunt's  fate,  "  did  General  St.  Leger  withhold 
his  consent?" 

"  That  we  don't  exactly  know,  sir  ;  but  some  say, 
that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  very  high  and  proud  with  the 
general,  and  the  general  was,  to  the  full,  as  fond  of  his 
purse  as  Mr.  Mordaunt  could  be  of  his  pedigree — and 
to,  I  suppose,  one  pride  clashed  against  the  other,  and 
made  a  quarrel  between  them." 

"  Would  not  the  general,  then,  relent  after  the 
marriage  V 

"  Oh  I  no,  sir' — for  it  was  a  runaway  affair.  Miss 
Diana  St.  Leger,  his  sister,  was  as  hot  as  ginger  upon 
it,  and  fretted  and  worried  the  poor  general,  who  was 
never  of  the  mildest,  about  the  match,  till  at  last  he 
forbade  the  poor  young  lady's  very  name  to  be  mentioned 
And  when  Miss  Diana  died  about  two  years  ago,  he 
suddenly  introduced  a  tawny  sort  of  creiur,  whom  they 
caU  a  mulatto  or  Creole,  or  some  such  thing,  into  the 
house  ;  and  it  seems  that  he  has  had  several  children 
by  her,  whom  he  never  durst  own  during  Miss  Diana's 
life,  but  whom  he  now  declares  to  be  bis  heirs.  Well 
— they  rule  him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  suck  him  as 
dry  as  an  orange.  They  are  a  bad,  griping  set,  all  of 
them  ;  and,  I  am  sure.  I  don't  say  so  from  any  selfish 
feeling,  Mr.  Linden,  though  they  have  forbid  me  the 
house,  and  called  me,  to  my  very  face,  an  old  cheating 
Jew.     Think  of  Ihal,  sir  *— I,  whom  the  late  Lady  W. 
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in  her  exceeding  friendship,  used  to  call '  nonest  Brown' 
— I  whom  your  worthy — " 

"And  who,"  uncourteously  interrupted  Clarence, 
**  has  Mordauat  Court  now  V 

"  Why,  a  distant  relation  of  the  last  aquire's,  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  calls  hirosdf  Mr.  Vavasour  Mor- 
daunt.  I  am  going  there  to-morrow  morning,  for  I 
■till  keep  up  a  connexion  with  the  family.  Indeed  the 
old  gentleman  bought  a  lovely  little  ape  of  me,  which 
I  did  intend  as  a  present  to  the  late  (as  t  may  call  him) 
Mr.  Mordaunt;  so,  though  1  will  not  say  I  exactly 
like  him — he  is  a  hard  hand  at  a  bargain — yet  at  least 
I  will  not  deny  him  his  due." 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?  What  character  does 
he  bear  V  asked  Clarence. 

"  I  really  find  it  hard  to  answer  that  question,"  said 
the  gossipping  Mr.  Brown.  **  In  great  things  he  is 
very  lavish  and  ostentatious,  but  in  small  things  he  is 
very  penurious  and  saving,  and  miser-like — and  aH  for 
one  son,  who  is  deformed  and  very  sickly.  He  seems 
to  doat  on  that  boy;  and  now  I  have  got  two  or  three 
little  presents  in  these  bags  for  Mr.  Henry.  God  for- 
give me,  but  when  I  look  at  the  poor  creature,  with 
his  face  all  drawn  up,  and  his  sour,  ill-tempered  voice, 
and  his  limbs  crippled,  I  almost  think,  it  would  be 
better  if  he  were  in  his  grave,  and  the  rightful  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  who  would  then  be  the  nextofkin,in  his 
place." 

"  So  then,  there  is  only  this  unhappy  cripple  between 
Mr,  Mo«iaunt  and  the  property?"  said  Clarence. 

"  Exactly  so,  air.     But  will  you  let  me  ask  where 

you  shall  put  up  at  W ?    I  will  wait  upon  you,  if 

you  vrill  give  me  leave,  with  some  very  curious  and 
vaiaable  articles,  hi^ly  desirable  either  for  yourself  or 
for  little  presents  to  your  friends." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Clarence,  "  I  shall  make  no 
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stay  at  W ,  but  I  ahall  be  g:lad  to  see  yoa  in  town 

next  week.  Favour  me,  meanwhile,  by  accepting  &is 
trifle." 

"  Nay,  nay,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  pocketing  tihe 
money—"  I  really  cannot  accept  tbia — any  tiling  in 
the  way  of  exchange — a  ring,  or  a  seal,  or—" 

"  No,  no,  aot  at  present,"  said  Clarence ;  "  the 
night  is  coming  on,  and  1  shall  make  the  best  of  my 
way.  Goodbye,  Mr.  Brown ;"  and  Clarence  trotted 
ofi";  but  he  had  scarce  got  aiity  yards  before  he  heard 
the  itinerant  merchant  cry  out — "Mnl^den,.  Mr. 
Linden !"  and  lookii^  back,  he  beheld  the  honest 
Brown  putting  his  shaggy  pony  at  full  q>eed,  in  order 
to  overtake  him  :  so  he  pulled  up. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  what  do  you  want?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  you  gave  me  no  exact  answer 
about  the  plum-colo«r«d  relvet  inexpressiblee,"  said 
Mr.  Brown, 


CHAPTER  UV- 
Are  we  contemned  I 


It  was  dusk  when  Clarence  arrived  at  the  v^  same 
ton  at  which,  more  thau  five  yeun  ago,  he  had  asaumed 
hii  present  name.  As  he  recalled  the  note  addressed 
to  him,  and  the  insigniQcant  sum  (his  whole  fortune) 
which  it  contained,  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
change  his  lot  had  since  theo  undergone :  but  the  smile 
•oon  wilhered  when  he  thought  of  the  kind  and  pater- 
nal hand  from  which  that  change  had  proceeded,  and 
iioew  that  his  gratitude  was  no  longer  availing,  mad 
that  that  btiad,  in  pouring  its  last  favours  yupoa  iam, 
had  become  cold.  He  was  ushoed  into  No.  Four,  and 
left  to  his  meditations  till  bed  time. 
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The  next  day  hb  recommenced  hii  journey.  Weat- 
borough  Pork  was,  tfaoagh  in  anoUier  coonty,  witliin  a 

short  ride  of  W ;  bnt  As  ba  approached  it;  the 

diaraetsc  of  the  scenery 'became  esseDtiimy  changed. 
Bare,  bold,  and  meagre,  the  features 'of  the  country 
boK  somewhat  of  a  Scottkb  character.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  road  was  a  precipitouB  and. perilous  descent, 
and  some  workmen  were  placing  posts  along  a  path  for 
fbot-pasMngers 'OD  that  Bide  nearest  the  carriage-road, 
probably  with  u  view  to  preserve  unwary  coachmen  or 
equestrians  from  the  dangerous  vicinfty  to  the  descent, 
which  a  dai^  night  might  cause  them  to  incur.  As 
Clarence  looked  idly  on  the  workmen,  and  painf<^on 
the  crumUit^  and  fearfol  descent  I  have  described,  he 
little  thought  thM  that  spot  would,  a  few  years  after, 
become  the  scene  of  a  catastrophe  affecting  in  tJie  moK 
powerftil  degree  the  interests  of  his  future  life.  Our 
young  traveller  pnt  up  his  horse  at  a  small  inn,  bearing 
the  WeatboTOugh  arms,  and  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  park  gates.  Now  that  he  waH  so  near  his 
mbtress — ^now  that  less  than  an  hoar,  nay,  tlian  tht 
fourth  frart  of  an  hour,  might  place  him  before  her,  aud 
decide  bis  fate,  his  heatt,  which  baid  hitherto  sustained 
him,  grew  faint,  und  presented,  fint  fear,  l^en  anxiety, 
and,  at  hit,  despondency  to  his  imagination  and  fore- 
bodings. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  he,  "  I  will  see  her  alone  before 
[  will  confer  with  her  artftil  and  proud  mothe:^  or  her 
dpher  of  a  father.  1  will  then  teH  her  all  my  history, 
and  opMi  to  her  all  my  secrets :  1  will  only  conceUl 
from  bear  my  present  fortunes,  for  even  if  riitnoor  should 
hftve  informed  her  of  them,  it  wiU  be  e^y  U>  give  the 
report  no  simetion  t  I  have  a  right  to  that  trial.  When 
she  is  convinced  that,  at  feast,  neither  my  birth  nor 
character  can  disgrace  her,  I  shall  see  if  her  loVe  can 
enable  her  to  overlook  my  sui^KMed  poverty,  and  to 
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■liare  my  uncertiun  kit  If  bo,  there  will  be  some 
triumph  in  imdeceiviii^  her  error  and  rewarding  W 
generosity  :  if  not,  I  shEtll  be  saved  from  invoWiag  my 
happiness  with  that  of  one  who  looks  only  to  my  worldly 
possessioni.  I  owe  it  to  her,  it  is  true,  to  shew  her 
that  I  am  no  low-born  pretender ;  but  I  owe  it  also  to 
myself  to  ascertain  if  my  own  individual  qualities  ara 
Bufficieut  to  gain  her  band." 

Frai^ht  with  these  ideas,  which  were  natural  enoagh 
to  a  man  whose  peculiar  circumstances  were  well  cal- 
culated to  make  him  feel  rather  soured  and  luspiciouB, 
and  whose  pride  had  been  severely  wounded  by  the 
contempt  with  which  his  letter  bad  been  treated— Cla- 
rence walked  into  the  park,  and,  hovering  around  the 
house,  watched  and  waited  that  opportunity  of  addres- 
sing Lady  Flora,  which  he  trusted  her  habits  of  walking 
would  afford  him ;  but  hours  rolled  away,  the  evening 
set  in,  and  Lady  Flora  had  not  once  quitted  the 
house. 

More  disappointed  and  uck  at  heart  than  he  Uked 
to  confess,  Claruice  returned  to  hit  ion,  took  bis  boU- 
tary  meal,  and  stroUing  once  more  into  the  park, 
watched  beneath  the  windows  till  midnight,  mdea- 
TOurii^  to  guess  which  were  the  casements  of  her  apart- 
ments, and  feeling  his  heart  beat  high  at  every  light 
which  flashed  forth,  and  disappeared,  and  every  form 
which  flitted  across  the  windows  of  the  great  stair- 
case. Little  did  Lady  Flora,  as  she  sat  in  her  room 
alone,  and,  in  tears,  mused  over  Clarence's  fancied 
worthlessness  and  inHdelity.  and  told  her  heart  E^ain 
and  again  that  she  loved  no  more — little  did  she  know 
whose  eye  kept  vigila  withont,  or  whose  feet  brudied 
away  the  rank  dews  beneath  her  windows,  or  whose 
thoughts,  though  not  altogether  nnmingled  with  re- 
proach, were  rivetted  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young 
and  first  love  upon  her. 
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It  was  imfortimate  for  linden  that  he  had  no  oppoiv 
tunity  of  penoaally  pleading  his  suit;  his  altered  form 
and  &ded  countenance  would  at  least  have  msiiTed  a 
bearing  and  an  interest  for  his  honest  thoi^h  some- 
what haughty  sinceiity  ;  but  though  that  day,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  were  passed,  in  the  most  anxioos 
and  unremitting  vigilance,  Clarence  only  once  caught 
a  glimpse  of  I^dy  Flora,  and  then  she  was  one  amidst 
a  laige  party  ;  and  Clarence,  fearful  of  a  premature  and 
untimely  discovery,  was  forced  to  retire  into  the  thick- 
nesses of  the  park,  and  lose  the  sohtary  reward  of  his 
watches  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  won  it. 

Wearied  and  racked  by  his  suspense,  and  deq>airing 
of  obtaining  any  favourable  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
view, without  such  a  request,  Clarence  at  last  resolved 
to  write  to  Lady  Flora,  entreating  her  assent  to  a 
meeting,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  clear  up  all 
that  bad  hitherto  seemed  doubtful  in  hts  conduct  or 
mysterious  in  his  character.  Though  respectful,  u^nt, 
and  bearing  the  impress  of  truth  and  feeling,  the  tone 
of  the  letter  was  certainly  that  of  a  man  who  conceived 
he  had  a  right' to  a  little  resentment  for  the  past,  and  a 
little  confidence  for  the  future.  It  was  what  might 
well  be  written  by  one  who  Imagined  his  affection  had 
once  been  returned,  but  would  as  certainly  have  been 
deemed  very  presumptuous  by  a  lady  who  thought  that 
the  affection  itself  was  a  Lberty. 

Having  penned  this  epistle,  the  next  care  was  how 
to  couvey  it.  After  much  deliberation,  it  was  at  last 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of 
the  lodge-keeper,  whom  Lady  Flora  thrice  a  week 
personally  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  spelling,  read* 
ing,  and  calligraphy.  With  many  injunctions  to  de- 
liver the  letter  only  to  the  hands  of  the  beautiful 
teacher,  Clarence  trusted  his  dispatches  to  the  little 
•cholar,  and,  with  a  trembling  frame,  and  wistAd  eye. 
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mttcbed  Bunn-talre  hern»d,  iriifa  her^rMft  Batehel 
and  her  Bhiniiig  cheeks,  to  the  great  kouie. 

One  hcmt,  two  houn,  three  hoBn,  p*ued,  and  the 
DMSBengN  had  aot  retemed.  RestieaB  end  ia^tJeM, 
Gkrence  walked  back  to  his  imi,  and  had  not  be«i 
there  many  minates  before  a  eerr^t,  in  the  Westbo- 
rong;h  Uvery,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  humble  hoatd, 
and  left  the  following;  letter  for  his  perusal  and  grati- 
fica^n. 
"Sir, 

"The  letter  intended  for  my  dai^hter,  has  just  been 
given  to  me  by  Lady  Westborough.  I  know  not  what 
gave  rise  to  the  language,  or  the  very  extraordinary 
request  for  a  clandeatine  meeting,  which  you  have 
thought  proper  to  address  to  lady  Flora  Ardenne ;  but 
you  wiU  allow  me  to  observe,  that  if  you  intend  to 
confer  upon  my  daughter  the  honour  of  a  matrimonial 
proposal,  she  fully  concurs  with  me  and  her  mother  in 
the  negative  which  1  feel  necessitated  to  put  upon  your 
obliging  ofier. 

"  I  need  not  add  that  all  correspondence  with  my 
daughter  must  Close  here.     I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"Sir, 
"  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Westboeough," 
"  WestboTough  Park. 
"To  Clarence  Linden,  Esq,*' 

Had  Clarence's  Uood  been  turned  to  fire,  lus  veins 
could  not  have  swelled  and  burnt  with  a  fieicer  heat 
than  they  did,  as  he  read  the  above  letter — a  master- 
piece, perhaps,  in  the  line  of  what  may  be  termed  die 
"  d d  civil  "  of  epistolary  favours. 

"  Insufferable  arrogance  !"  be  muttered  wiUiin  his 
teeth.  "  I  will  live  to  repay  it.  Perfidious,  unfeding 
woman — what  an  escape  I  have  had  of  her! — Now, 
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now,  I  am  on  the  vorM.  and  '^ne,  thanjc  Heaven.  I 
will  accept  Aqteden's  offer,  and  leave  tbia  ooantry ; 
iriien  I  return,  it  shall  not  be  as  a  bmnble  suitor  to 
Lady  Flora  Ardenne.  Pish  I  bow  the  name  tickent 
me :  but  come,  I  have  a  lather — at  least  a  mMninal 
one.  He  is  old  and  weak,  and  may  die  before  I 
return.  I  will  lee  him  once  more,  and  then,  beigh 
for  Italy  !  Oh  I  I  am  so  ba{)py'— so  hsppy  at  my  Jree* 
dom  and  escape.  What,  ho  ! — waiter-~«iy  hwse  in- 
itantly !" 

CHAPTER  LV. 

Lucr. — What  hu  thy  tkther  dooe  T 
Beat. — Wbiit  luTe  I  done  t 
Aw  1  not  innoeent  J 

TMM.CEKCI. 

The  twilight  was  darkening  slowly  over  a  room  of 
noble  dimensions,  and  costly  fashion.  Althongh  it  was 
the  height  of  summer,  a  low  fire  burnt  in  the  grate; 
and,  stretching  his  hands  over  the  feeble  flame,  an  old 
man,  of  about  sixty,  sate  in  an  arm  chair,  curiously 
carved  with  armorial  bearings.  The  dim,  yet  fitCiil 
flame,  cast  its  upward  light  upon  a  countenance,  stem, 
haughty,  and  repellant,  where  the  passions  of  yonth 
and  mirahood  had  dug  themselres  graves  in  many  an 
iron  line  and  deep  farrow :  the  forehead,  though  high, 
wag  naiTOW  and  compressed— the  brows  sullenly  over- 
hnng  ti«  eyes,  and  the  nose,  which  was  singularly 
prominent  and  decided,  age  bad  sharpened,  and 
brought  out,  as  it  were,  till  it  gave  a  stubborn  and 
very  forbidding  eipresuon  to  the  more  sunken  features 
over  which  it  rose  with  exaggerated  dignity.  Two 
bottles  of  wine,  a  few  dried  preserves,  and  a  water 
g^ass,  richly  chased,  and  ornamented  with  gold,  shewed 
that  the  inmate  of  the  apartment  had  passed  the  hoin 
of  the  principal  repast,  and  bis  loneliness  at  a  time 
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Qgnally  social,  seemed  to  indicate^at  few  olive  branches 
were  accustomed  to  orershadow  his  table. 

The  windows  of  the  dining-room  reached  to  the 
^und,  and  withont,  the  closing  light  just  enabled 
one  to  see  a  thick  copse  of  wood,  which,  at  a  very 
brief  interval  of  turf,  darkened  immediately  opposite 
the  house.  While  the  old  man  was  thug  bending  over 
the  fire  and  conning  his  evening  contemplations,  a 
figure  stole  from  the  copse  I  have  mentioned,  and  ap- 
proaching the  window,  looked  pryingly  into  the  apart- 
ment ;  then  with  a  noiseless  hand  it  opened  the  spring 
of  the  casement,  which  was  framed  on  a  peculiar  and 
old-fashioned  construction,  that  requited  a  practised 
and  famihar  touch — entered  the  apartment,  and  crept 
on,  silent  and  unperceived  by  the  inhabitant  of  the 
room,  till  it  paused  and  stood  motionless,  with  folded 
arms,  scarce  three  steps  behind  the  high  back  of  the 
old  man's  chair. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  latter  moved  firom  his  position, 
and  slowly  rose ;  the  abruptness  with  which  he  turned, 
brought  the  dark  figure  of  the  intruder  full  and  sud- 
denly before  him :  he  started  back,  and  cried  in  an 
alarmed  tone — '*  Who  is  there  ?" 

The  stranger  made  no  reply. 

The  old  man,  in  a  voice  in  which  anger  and  pride 
mingled  with  fear,  repeated  the  question.  The  figure 
advanced,  dropped  the  cloak  in  which  it  was  wrapt,  and 
presenting  the  features  of  Clarence  Linden,  said,  in  a 
low  but  clear  tone, 

"  Your  son." 

The  old  man  dropped  his  hold  of  the  bell  rope,  which 
he  bad  just  before  seized,  and  leaned  as  if  for  support 
against  the  oak  wainscoat;  Clarence  approached. 

"  Yes  1"  said  he,  mourafiilly,  "  your  unfortunate, 
your  offending,  but  your  guiltless  son.  More  than 
five  years  I  have  been  banished  from  your  house ;  I 
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hare  been  thrown,  wlule  yet  a  boy,  without  friends, 
without  guidance,  without  name,  upon  the  wide  worid, 
and  to  the  mercy  of  chance.  I  come  now  to  you  as  a 
man,  claiming  no  asaistance  and  uttering  no  reproach, 
but  to  teli  you  that  him  whom  an  earthly  father  re- 
jected, God  has  preserved  ;  that  without  one  unworthy 
or  debasing  act,  I  have  won  for  myself  the  friends  who 
support,  and  the  wealth  which  dignities  life,  since  it 
renders  it  independent.  Through  all  the  disadran> 
tages  I  have  struggled  ag^nst,  I  hare  preserved,  un- 
impaired my  honour,  and  unsullied  my  conscience; 
you  have  disowned,  but  you  might  have  claimed  me 
without  ahame.     Father,  tiiese  hands  are  clean  !" 

A  strong  and  evident  emotion  shook  the  old  man's 
frame.  He  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  which  was 
still  tall  and  commanding,  and  in  a  voice,  the  natural 
harshness  of  which  was  rendered  yet  more  repellant  by 
passion,  replied,  "  Boy  !  your  presumption  is  insudet- 
able.  What  to  me  is  your  wretched  fete  ?  Go-^o — 
go  to  your  miserable  mother ;  find  her  out — claim 
kindred  there ;  live  together,  toil  together,  rot  toge- 
ther ;  but  come  not  to  me ! — di^race  to  my  house — 
ask  not  admittance  to  my  affections  ;  the  law  may  give 
you  my  name,  but  sooner  would  I  be  torn  piece-meal 
than  own  your  right  to  it.  If  you  want  money,  name 
the  sum,  take  it ;  cut  up  my  fortune  to  shreds — seize 
my  property — revel  on  it — bat  come  uot  here.  This 
house  is  sacred ;  pollute  it  not :  I  disowa  you ;  I  dis- 
card you ;  I — ay,  I  detest — I  loathe  you  !" 

And  with  these  words,  which  came  forth  as  if 
heaved  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  speaker,  who 
shook  with  the  hrj  he  endeavoured  to  stifle,  he  fell 
back  into  his  chair,  and  fixed  his  eyes,  which  glared 
fearjully  through  the  increasing  darkness,  upon  lin- 
den, who  stood,  high,  erect,  and  sorrowfully  before 
Iiim. 
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"Unlo^ipy  aid  maa!"  said  Clansnce:  "hwe  not 
the  yeara  which  have  seared  yout  form  and  wfaiteaed 
yoof  locks,  brought  some  meekness  to  your  rancour 
some  m^rcy  to  your  iajuatice,  for  one  mhose  only  crime 
Bgainat  you  seems  to  have  beat  his  birUi.  But  1  said 
I  came  not  to  reproach  —  nor  dO'  I.  Many  a  bitter 
hour,  DUuiy  a  pang;  of  shame,  and  moitification,  and 
miseiy,  which  have  made  scars  in  my-  heart  that  will 
never  wear  away,  my  wrongs  ha¥e  coit  me  —  but  let 
them  pass.  Let  them  not  swell  your  future  and  last 
account  wbeoerer  it  be  required.  I  am  aboutto  leave 
this  country,  witJt  a  heavy  and  foreboding  heart;  we 
may  never  meet  again  on  earth.  I  have  iio- longer  any 
wish,  anycfaance  of  resuming  the  name  you  hare  dejni- 
vedraeof;  I  shall  never  thmsti  myseK  on  your' rela- 
tionship, or  cross  your  view>  Lavish  your  wealth  upon 
him  nhomyou  have  placed -bo<  immeasurably  above  me 
m  your  affections.  But,  I' have  not  deferred  your  curse, 
father;-  give  me  your  blessing,  and  let  me  depart  in 
peace." 

"Peace!  and  what  peace  have  I  had?  vrbatreepite 
from  gnawing  shame,  the  foulness  and  leprosy  of  humi' 
lia^on  and  reproach,  since— sinc^— ?  Bnt  this  is  not 
your  fault,  you  say  :  no,  no-wt  ia  another's  ;  and  you 
am  only  the  mark  of  my  stigmai  my  disgrace,  not  its 
perpetrator.  Ha !  a  nice  distdnction,  truly.  My  bless- 
ii^,  you  say !    Come,  kneel ;  kneel,  boy,  and  hove  it !" 

Clfarence  approached,  and  stood  bending  and  bare- 
headed before  his  fadier,  but  he  knelt  not. 

"Why  do  you  not  kneel?"  cried  the  old  man,  ve- 
hemently. 

"  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  injurer,  not  of  the  injured !" 
said  Clarence,  firmly, 

"  Injured  ^~-insolent  reprobate — is  it  not  I  who  atn 
ii^ured?  Do  you  not  read  it  in  my  brow — here,  here?" 
and  the  old  man  struck  his  clenched  hand  violently 
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against  his  temples.  "  Waa  I  not  injured"  —  (he  con- 
tinued, Binkiag  his  voice  into  a  key  unnaturally  low) 
— "  did  I  not  trust  implicitly  ? — did  I  not  give  up  my 
heart  without  suspicion  ? — was  I  not  duped  deliciously  ? 
— was  1  not  kind  enough,  bUnd  enough,  fool  enough — 
and  was  I  not  betrayed — damnably,  filthily  betrayed  ? 
But  that  waa  no  injury.  Waa  not  my  old  age  turned 
into  a  drought,  a  saplesB  tree,  a  poisoned  spring  ?— were 
not  my  days  made  a  curse  to  me,  and  my  nights  a  tor- 
tore  ? — was  I  not,  am  1  not,  a  mock,  and  a  bye-word, 
and  a  miserable,  impotent,  unavenged  old  man  ?  In- 
jured ! — But  this  is  no  injury ! — Boy,  boy,  what  are 
your  wrongs  to  mina!" 

"Father!"  cried  Clarence,  deprecatingly,  "I  am 
not  the  cause-  of  your  wrongs :  is  it  just  that  the  inno- 
cent should  sufier  for  the  guilty  ?" 

"  Speak  not  in  that  voice !"  cried  the  old  man — 
"that  voice  1-T-fie,  fie  on  it.  Hence!  awayl— *way, 
boy  1 — why  tany  you  ?— My  son,  and  have  tiiat  voice  ? 
—Pooh,  you  are  not  my  son.     Ha,  ha  ! — my  son !" 

"  What  tun  1,  then?"  said  Clarence,  soo^ingly  ;  for 
he  waa  shocked  and  grieved,  rather  than  irritated,  by 
a  wrath  which  partook  so  Krongly  of  insanity. 

"  1  will  tell  you,"  cried  the.father — "  1  will  tell  you 
what  you  are — you  are  my  curse  '." 

"  Farewell !"  said  Clarence,  much  agitated,  and  re- 
tiring to  the  mndow  by  which  he  had  entered ;  "  may 
your  heart  never  smite  you  for  your  (anelty !  Farewell ! 
— may  the  blessing  you  have  withheld  from  me  be  with 

"Stopl — stay  I"  cried  the  father;  for  his  fury  was 
checked  for  one  moment,  and  his  nature,  fierce  as  it 
was,  relented  :  but  Clarence  was  already  gone,  and 
the  miserable  old  man  was  left  alone  to  darkness,  and 
solitude,  and  the  passions  which  can  make  a  hell  of 
the  human  heart ! 
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CHAPTER  LV[. 

9«d  qiuB  pneduv,  at  proapcn  tuiti, 
Ut  Tebni  Inds  pu  lit  meciuia  nulorum. 

We  are  now  transported  to  a  father  and  a  aon  of  a  vtty 
different  stamp. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  one,  p.  m.,  when  the  door 
of  Mr.  Vavasour  Mordaunt's  stady  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  servant  announced  Mr.  Brown. 

"  Your  servant,  air — your  servant,  Mr.  Henry,"  said 
the  itinerant,  bowing  low  to  the  two  gentlemen  thus 
addressed.  The  former,  Mr.  Vavasour  Mordaunt, 
mig;ht  be  about  the  same  age  as  Linden's  father.  A 
shrewd,  sensible,  ambitious  man  of  the  world,  he  had 
made  his  way  from  the  state  of  a  younger  brother, 
with  no  fortune  and  very  little  interest,  to  considerabte 
wealth,  besides  the  property  he  had  acquired  by  law, 
and  to  a  degree  of  consideration  for  general  influence 
and  personal  ability,  which,  considering  he  had  no 
official  or  parliamentary  rank,  very  few  of  bis  equals 
enjoyed.  Persevering,  steady,  craily,  and  possessing, 
to  an  eminent  degree,  that  happy  art  of  'caiiting' 
which  is  the  great  secret  of  earning  character  and  con- 
sequence in  England,  the  rise  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
Vavasour  Mordaunt  appeared  less  to  be  wondered  at 
than  envied ;  yet,  even  envy  was  only  for  those  who 
could  not  look  beyond  the  surface  of  things.  He  was 
at  heart  an  anxious  and  unhappy  man.  The  evil  we 
do  in  the  world  is  often  paid  back  in  the  bosom  of 
bome.  Mr.  Vavasour  Mordaunt  was,  like  Grauford, 
what  might  be  termed  a  mistaken  utilitarian  :  he  bad 
lived  utterly  and  invariably  for  self;  but  instead  of 
uniting  self-interest  with  the  interest  of  others,  he  con- 
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sidAnd  tltem  as  perfectly  incompadUe  ends.  Bat 
character  was  among  the  greatest  of  all  objects  to  bnu; 
BO  that,  though  he  Taad  rarely  deriated  into  what  might 
fairly  be  termed  a  virtue,  he  had  never  tran^ressed 
what  might  rigidly  be  called  a  propriety.  He  had  not 
the  genius,  the  nit,  the  moral  audacity  of  Crauford  ; 
he  could  not  hare  indulged  in  one  offence  with  im- 
punity, by  a  mingled  courage  and  hypocrisy  in  veiling 
others— be.  was  the  slave  of  the  formula  which  Cranford 
subjugated  to  himself.  He  was  only  so  far  resembling 
Crauford,  as  one  man  of  the  world  resemUes  another 
in  selfishness  and  dissimulation  :  he  could  be  dishonest, 
not  .tiUanouB,  much  less  a  villain  upon  system.  He 
was  a  canter,  Crauford  a  hypocrite:  bis  uttered 
opinions  were,  like  Craufbid's,  differing  from  bis  con- 
duct; but  he  bdieoed  the  truth  of  the  former  even 
white  sinning  in  the  latter  :  he  canted  so  sincerely  that 
the  tears  came  in  his  eyes  when  he  spoke.  Never  was 
there  a  man  more  exemplary  in  words :  people  who 
departed  from  him  went  away  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  an  excess  of  honour — a  plethora  of  conscience.  "  It 
was  almost  a  pity,"  said  they,  "  that  Mr.  Vavasour  was 
so  romantic;"  and  thereupon  they  named  him  as 
executor  to  their  wills,  and  guardian  to  their  sons. 
None  but  he  could,  in  carrying  the  lawsuit  against 
Mordaunt,  have  lost  nothing  in  reputation  by  success. 
But  there  was  something  so  specious,  so  ostensibly  feir 
in  his  manner  and  words,  while  he  was  mining  Mor- 
dannt,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  suppose  he  was 
actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  the  most  holy  desire 
ibr  justice — not  for  himself,  he  said,  for  he  was  old, 
and  already  rich. enough, — but  for  his  son  !  From  that 
son  came  the  punishinent  of  all  his  offences — the  black 
drop  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl,  seemingly  so  sparkling. 
To  him,  as  the  father  grew  old,  and  desirous  of  qubt, 
VavasODC  bad  transferred  all  his  selfishness,  as  if  to  a 
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■ecmrer  and  mere  durable  finn.  The  ^dilld,  wbes 
jouBg,  had  beea  ■ingduly  handeaatt  vad  kitefligeat ; 
snd  Vavamur,  aa  he  toQed  aod  totled  at  hta  iDgtMom 
ajuj  gTftoeAil  clwateriea,  pleased  hinsdf  with  aolicH 
pftting  the  impoTtancB  and  ndTantages  the  latr  t»  his 
laboura  would  enjay.  Foe  tliat  eon  he  certainlj'  Aad 
pereevered  uk«q  ajKluoasly  tban  othowue  he  might 
have  done  in  the  laWaait,  of  the  justicw  of  which  he 
better  satiified  th/t  worid  than  hift  own  breast ;  ftv  that 
Boa  he  rejoiced  as  he  looked  arountl  the  staldjr  faaUa 
aod  noble  dMoain  from  which  the  rigfalfal  powesgor 
had  bent  dme» ;  for  that  soa  be  extended  ecoooray 
into  penuiiouaneaB,  aod  hope  into  anxiety ;  and,  too 
old  to  expect  mach  more  from  the  wortd  himself,  for 
that  son  he  anticipated,  with  a  wearing  and  feveriah 
fancy,  whaterer  wealth  coald  purchase,  beauty  Win,  or 
intellect  cowmaad. 

But  as  if,  like  the  Caatle  of  Otranto,  there  was  some- 
thing in  Mordaunt  Court  wfaid  contained  a  penalty 
and  a  doom  for  the  uanrper,  oo  sooner  had  Vavasonr 
possessed  hhsiself  of  his  kinsntan's  estate,  ^an  the 
[Koaperity  of  his  life  dried  and  withered  away,  like 
Jonah's  gotiid,  in  a  sin^  ni^.  His  son,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  fdl  frosa  a  acaSold,  on  whid>  the  workmen 
were  making  some  exteiiUTe  alterations  in  the  M 
house,  and  became  a  cripide  and  a  valetudinarian  for 
lite.  Bui  still  Vavasotn,  always  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament,  chenshed  a  hope  that  surgical  assistance 
might  restore  him  :  from  [dace  to  place,  fh>m  professor 
to  professor,  from  ()«ack  to  quack,  be  carried  the  un- 
happy boy,  and  as  each  remedy  failed,  he  was  only  the 
man  impatieot  to  devise  a  new  one.  But  as  it  was 
the  mind  as  well  at  p^son  of  his  son  ia  which  the 
father  had  stored  np  bis  ambition ;  bo,  in  despite  of 
this  fearful  accident,  and  the  wretched  health  by  which 
it  was  followed.  Vavasour  never  suScfol  his  son  to  rest 
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ftoH  tht  ta*ka,  mi  tniUMM,  aad  lecturu  of  (he  v«rioM 
mMten  by  whom  hv  vt»  niirouBdtd,  The  poor  boy, 
it  is  true,  deprrrad  of  phystral  exertion,  sutd  naturall; 
of  a  BeriDUi  and  applicative  dnpositioi»r  reqwired  vtij 
little  wgin^  to  seeond  hia  fatker's  wishes  for  Ihs  men- 
tal imyrotuMMKl ;  and  M  tke  Urtoni  were  lil  of  the 
orthodoz  nnueraity  eafince,  who  imagine  tkat  there  Is 
no  knowledge  (bnt  vanity)  in  any  other  works  tlian 
thote  in  which  their  own  edncaiien  bos-  coDsisted;  so 
Henry  VavMoan  became  at  once  the  victor  and  victim 
of  Bentleya  and  Scaligeis,  votA-vna^hets  and  ntetre- 
•caaBecs,  t^,  Htterly  i^oraat  of  every  tlusg  which 
eettM  have  tofUned  his  temper,  dignified  hia  mts- 
Ibrtaaes,  and  reconciled  him  to  his  lot,  he  wu  sinking 
fiMtintoiIhe  giBve,  soured  by  uicesBBnt  pain  into  mo* 
roMly,  envy,  and  bhterness ;  eakauited  by  an  nnwhole- 
BOmc  and  nteleM  application  to  mapiofitable  8tudie»: 
an  excellent  sckoltf  (as  it  is  termed),  with  the  worat 
r^ulated  and  worst  informed  mind  of  almost  any  of 
bJB  cDtemporafies  equal  to  himaelf  in  the  advanta^  of 
aldity,  ot%iBal  gioodncM  of  deposition,  and  the  costly 
and  proiuee.  expenditure  of  editcation. 

But  the  rain  fattier,  a»  be  heard,  on  all  sides,  of  kis 
son's  talents,  saw  nothing  sioister  in  their  direction  ; 
and  though  the  poor  boy  grew  daily  morft  contracted 
in  mind,,  and  bndun  in  frame.  Vavasour  yet  ha^^ 
more  and  more  closely  to  bis  breast  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mate core  tm  the  latter,  and  fittiue  glory  for  the  for- 
Bwr.  So  ha  went  on  heaping  money,  and  extending 
acres,  and  planting,  and  improving,  and  buildingr  and 
hoping,  and  anttcipatiag,  for  one  at  wbose  very  feet 
the  ^ave  was  already  dug  ! 

Bnt  we  left  Mr.  Bro\m  ia  the  study,  makia^  bis 
bow  and  {H<ofessicms  of  service  to  Mr.  Vatasour  Mior- 
daunt  and  his  sod. 

"G«od  day,  hcmst  Brown,"  said  the  form«,  a 
2  B  2   . 
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middle  sized  and  rather  stout  man,  with  a  well  pow- 
dered head,  and  a  sharp,  shrewd,  and  rery  sallow  coun- 
tenance; "good  day — have  you  brought  any  of  the 
foreign  U^ueun  you  spoke  of,  for  Mr.  Henry  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have  some  curioudy  fine  eon  £nr 
and  Utpieurs  da  iiet,  besides  the '  tMraf^wM  and 
cvrofoa.  The  late  I^dy  Waddilore  honoured  ray  taete 
in  these  matters  with  her  especial  approbation." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Vavasour,  turning  to  his  son, 
who  lay  extended  on  the  couch,  reading,  ttot  the  Pro- 
meUieus,  (that  most  noble  drama  ever  created,)  bat  the 
note!  upon  j(  ■ —  "  my  dear  boy,  as  you  are  fond  of 
luftteurt,  1  desired  Brown  to  get  some  peculiarly  fine  ; 
perhaps-r-*' 

"  Pish  !"  said  the  son,  fretfully  interrupting  htm, 
"  do,  I  beseech  you,  take  your  hand  off  my  ahonUer. 
See  now,  you  have  made  roe  lose  my  place.  I  really 
do  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone  for  one  moment  in 
the  day." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Henry,"  said  the  father,  look- 
ing reverently  on  the  Greek  characters  which  his  son 
preferred  to  the  newspaper.  "It  is  very  vexations,  I 
own ;  but  do  taste  these  Uqueun.  Dr.  Lukewarm  said 
you  might  have  every  thing  you  liked — " 

"  But  quiet  I  muttered  the  cripple. 

"  I  assure  yon,  sir,"  said  the  wandering  merchant, 
'  that  they  are  excellent ;  allow  me,  Mr.  Vavasour 
Mordaunt,  to  ring  fmr  a  corkscrew.  I  really  do  think, 
sir,  that  Mr.  Henry  looks  much  better — I  declare  he 
has  quite  a  colour." 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  said  Vavasour,  eageriy.  "  Well, 
it  seems  to  me,  too,  that  he  is  getting  better.    I  intend 

him  to  try  Mr.  E 's  patent  collar,  in  a  day  or  iwo  ; 

but  that  will  in  some  measure  prevent  his  reading.  A 
great  pity  :  for  I  am  very  anxious  that  he  should  lose 
no  time  in  his  studies  jatt  at  presenL  He  goes  to 
Cambridge  in  October."  f 
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"  Indeed,  air.  Well,  he  will  set  the  towa  in  a  blaze. 
I  guess,  sir !  Every  body  lays  what  a  fine  icholai 
Mr.  Henry  is — even  in  the  Beryants'  hall  !'* 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Vavasour,  gratified  even  hj  this 
pnise,  "  he  is.  clever  enough.  Brown ;  and,  what  is 
more,"  (and  here  Vavasour's  look  g;rew  sanctified,)  "he 
is  good  enough.  His  principlesdo equal  honour  to  ki$ 
head  and  Awri.  He  would  be  no  son  of  mine  if  he  were 
not  aa  much  the  gentbraan  a*  the  Kkolar." 

The  youth  lifted  his  heavy  and  distorted  face  irom 
his  book,  and  a  sneer  raised  his  lip  for  a  moment ;  bnt 
a  sudden  spasm  of  pain  seizing  him,  the  expression 
changed,  and  Vavasour,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him,  hastened  to  his  aaustance. 

"  Throw  open  the  window,  Brown  ;  ring  the  belt- 
call—" 

"  Pooh,  fivtber,"  cried  the  boy,  with  a  sharp,  angry 
T<Hce,  "  I  am  not  going  to  die  yet,  nor  faint  either ; 
but  it  is  all  your  fault.  If  you  teill  have  those  odious, 
vulgar  people  here  for  four  own  pleasure,  at  least  suffer 
me,  another  day,  to  retire." 

"  My  son,  my  son  !"  said  the  grieved  &ther,  in  re- 
proachful anger,  "  it  was  my  anxiety  to  give  yiMi  some 
trifling  enjoyment  that  brought  Brown  here— you  ninst 
be  sensiUe  of  that !" 

"  You  tease  me  to  death,"  grumbled  the  peevish 
unfortunate. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown.  "  shall  I  leave  the 
bottles  here  ?  or  do  you  please  that  I  should  give  them 
tothe  butler?  1  see  that  I  am  displeasing  and  trou- 
blesome to  Mr.  Henry ;  but  as  ray  worthy  friend  and 
patroness,  the  late  Lady — " 

"  Go— go— honest  Brown  !"  said  Vavasour,  (who 
desired  every  man's  good  word) — "  go,  and  give  the 
Utpieurt  to  Preston.  Mr.  Henry  ii  .extremely  sany  that 
he  is  too  unwell  to  tee  you  now ;  and  I — I  have  the 
heart  of  a  father  for  his  sufi'eringB."  '-''' 
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Hr.  Brown  willulrew.  ** '  Odious  and  valgar,' "  said 
he  to  hioMelf,  in  a  liUls  liiry — for  Mr.  Brown  pecu- 
liarly valued  himaelf  on  faia  ^endity— " '  odioua  asd 
nd^ ! '  To  think  of  liis  little  JordiAip  uttering  sacfa 
•hanefid  words  I  However,  1  will  gosinto  tlie  atevr- 
anl's  room,  and  abase  him  there.  Bnt,  I  nppose,  I 
^all  get  no  dinner  in  tius  boase — no,  not  so  mnch  as 
a  crast  of  bread ;  for  i^tLs  the  old  gendeman  is  laancb- 
iog  out  into  such  prodigious  expenses  oq  b  gfcat  scale 
—making  heaUwnieb  temples,  imd  spoiling  the  tine  old 
boose  with  his  new  picbsre  ^llerjr  and  nonsense — Ite 
is  so  dbse  in  small  matten,  that  I  wamuit  not  a  can- 
dle^ndescapea  biBi--gT^ngand pinching,  andaqneco- 
ing  with  one  hand,  ajid  scalteraig  money,  m  if  it  were 
dirt,  widi  the  other— «nd  M  tor  that  cross,  agly,  de- 
formed, little  whipper-snapper  of  a  son.  '  Odious  and 
vulgar,'  indeed !  What  shockit^  langua^.  Mr.  Alger- 
non Hordannt  would  asver  fasTB  made  wse  of  tnch 
woids,  I  koDW.  And,  Uess  me,  now  1  think  of  it,  1 
wonder  where  tiiat  poor  gcotlenan  is— the  joaag  htit 
here  is  not  long  for  this  work),  1  caji  see;  and  who 
knows  bnt  wh^  Hr,  Algernon  majbe  in  great  distress; 
and  I  an  mm,  as  far  as  four  hundred  pounds,  or  «tm) 
a  tboawsd,  or  two  tboasand,  go,  I  would  not  mvd 
lending  it  him,  only  upon  the  post-<ohit8  of  Sqaije 
FaTBSOur  aad  his  hopefuL  I  like  doing  a  kind  tjiing: 
and  Mr.  Algernon  was  always  very  good  to  me  ;  ^od  I 
am  sure  I  doa't  care  about  the  security,  though  I  think 
it  will  be  as  sure  as  sixpence :  for  the  old  g«titleaan 
must  be  past  siity ,  and  the  young  one  is  the  wonc 
life  of  the  two.  We  should  help  one  another— it  is  bat 
one's  duty :  and  if  he  is.  in  great  distress  he  mmld  not 
mind  a  handsome  premium.  Well,  nobody  can  say 
Horris  Brown  is  not  as  charitable  as  the  best  chiittiaB 
bieadiusg  ;  end,  as  the  tate  Lady  Waddikive  rery  justly 
otwepred,  '  Brown,  believe  me,  a  prudent  rvdt  is  die 
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MieBt  ,gftia ! '    I  vill  Iom  no  time  ui  fiodiBg  the  late 
ttfiitt  oat." 

Hutteraig  over  these  raflectiotiB,  ]Mi.  Btowr  took  hu 
mj  to  tbe  ueward't  nwtt. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


LITIBK   FBOM  CLAOBNCB  LINDBK,  ESI).,  TO  TUB   J 


"  My  DBA  R  JDuKE,  "  Holel ,  Calau. 

"  Arrift  jout  kiad  letba,  you  will  brgire  mo  for  not 
ittniig  calM  upon  you  betbte  I  left  EngUnd— for  you 
have  led  me  to  hope  that  I  amg  diapsRM.with  cere- 
■DDDj  towaxdi  you,-  and,  in  s&d  and . B9hef  aaraest,  I 
wts  in  no  mood  to  visit  ercn  you  diuiog  the  few  dayt 
I  wa*  ia  Inndon,  previouB  to  siy  departure.  Some 
French  phibsopher  has  said  tfadt,  '  the  t>at  compliment 
we  can  pay  our  friends,  when  in  sickness  or  misfortune, 
is  to  avoid  them.'  I  wiU  not  uy  how  far  I  disE^ree 
with  this  sentimcat :  hot  I  know  that  a  French  philo- 
sopher will  be  an  unanswerable  authority  with  you ; 
and  so  I  will  take  shelter  even  under  the  battery  of  an 
enemy. 

"  I  am  waiting  here  for  some  days,  in  expectation 
of  Lord  Aspeden's  arrival.  Sick  as  I  was  of  England, 
and  all  that  has  lately  occurred  to  me  there,  I  was  glad 
to  have  on  opportunity  of  leaving  it  *oOR«r  dtan  my 
rhef  d^lomati^e  cSuld  do;  Md  I  aeaHM  myietf  way 
indifferently  In  this  dall  icntn,  with  reading  ell  the 
mornini;,  plays  bU  the  evening,  aifd  dreams  of  my 
bappter'-frieitdi  aU  dM  idgfat 
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"  And  BO  yoa  sre  sorry  that  I  £d  not  destroy  Lord 
Borodsile.  My  dear  duke,  you  would  have  been  muck 
more  sorry  if  I  had !  What  could  you  then  have  done 
for  a  living  Paiquin  for  your  stray  lampoons  and 
n^rant  sarcasms  ?  Had  an  uofortunate  bullet  carried 
away 

Thit  peer  of  Engluul—piUu  of  the  itcte, 
as  you  term  him,  pray  em  whom  could  '  Duke  Huuh 
phrey  unfold  his  grieft?'— Ah,  iaie,  b«ttM  as  it  is, 
believe  me  ;  and,  whenever  you  are  at  a  loss  for  a  Bul>- 
ject  for  wit,  you  will  find  cause  to  bless  my  forbearance, 
and  congratulate  yourself  upon  the  existence  of  its 
object, 

"  Dare  1  hope  that,  amidst  all  the  gaieties  which 
court  you,  you  will  find  time  to  write  to  me  ?  If  so, 
you  shall  have  in  return  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
every  new  soprano,  and  the  most  elaborate  critidimc 
on  every  budding  figurante  of  our  court. 

"  Hare  you  met  Trollolop  lately — and  in  what  new 
pursuit  are  his  intellectual  energies  engaged?  There, 
you  see,  I  -  have  taiAj  entrapped  your  Grace  into  * 
qnestion,  which  common  courtesy  will  ob^e  you  to 
answer- 

"  Adieu,  evCT,  ■ 

"  My  dear  Dtrice, 

"  Most  tmly  jonra,  &e 


"A  thousand  thanks,  moneher,  for  your  letter,  thoi^h 
it  was  certainly  less  amusing  and  animated  than  I 
could  hare  wished  it  for  your  sake,  as  well  aa  my  own ; 
jtt  it  could  not  have  been  more  welcomely  received, 
had  it  been  as  witty  a«  your  coDVertation  itself.     J 
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heard  that  you  bad  accepted  the  place  of  lecretary  to 
Lord  Aspeden,  and  that  you  had  passed  tlirough  Lon- 
doQ  on  your  way  to  the  contiaeut,  looking — (the  ami- 
able  Callythorpe,  '  who  never  flatters,'  is  my  autbo- 
rity) — more  hke  a  ghost  than  yoursdf.  So  you  may 
be  sure,  my  dear  linden,  that  I  was  very  anxioukto 
be  convinced,  under  your  own  hand,  of  your  carnal 


"  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  good  fellow,  and  don't 
imagine,  as  I  am  apt  to  do,  that  youth  ia  bke  my 
hunter,' Fearnought,  and  will  cany  you  over  every- 
thing. In  return  for  your  philosophical  maxim,  I  will 
give  you  another.  '  In  age  we  should  remember  that  we 
have  been  young,  aud  in  youth,  that  we  are  to  be  old.' 
— Ehem  I — am  I  not  profound  as  a  moralist  ?  I  think 
B  few  such  sentences  wonldbecome  my  long  face  well; 
and,  to  say  truth,  I  am  tired  of  being  witty— evwy  one 
thinks  he  can  be  that — so  I  will  borrow  1VoHo4op's 
philosophy — take  snuff,  wear  a  wig  out  of  curt,  and 
grow  wige,  instead  of  merry, 

"  Apropos  of  TroUotop;  let  me  not  forget  that  you 
honour  him  with  your  inquiries.  I  saw  him  three  days 
since,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  been  impressed  lately 
with  the  idea  vulgarly  called  Clarence  linden  ;  and  he 
then  proceeded  to  inform  me  that  he  had  heard  the 
atoms  which  composed  your  frame  were  about  to  be 
resolved  into  a  new  form.  While  I  was  knitting  my 
brows  very  wisely  at  this  intelligence,  he  passed  oa  to 
apprise  me  that  I  had  neither  length,  breadth,  or  ex- 
tension, or  any  thing  but  mind.  Flattered  by  so  deli- 
cate a  comphment  to  my  understanding,  I  yielded  mj 
assent;  and  he  then  shifted  his  ground,  and  told  me 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  mind — that  we  were 
out  moafflcatlons  of  matter^— and  that,  in  a  word,  I  was 
all  body.  I  took  advantage  of  this  doctrine,  and  fbrtk- 
with  removed  my  modification  of  matter  from  bis. 
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"  I^odhler  has  just  lost  his  youogei  brother  in  a 
duel.  You  have  bo  idea  bow  ibocking  it  war.  SJr 
Christopher,  one  ^a.j,  beard  hii  brother,  who  had  just 

entered  the Drttgoons.  ridiculed  foi  hit  vBot  of 

spirit,  by  Major  Elton,  who  pndeved  to  be  the  youth's 
bSBl  ftieod— the  honest  heart  of  our  worthy  barooet 
was  shocked  beyood  measuie  at  this  perfidy,  and  the 
next  time  his  brother  mentioned  Elton's  name  with 
praise,  out  came  the  story.  You  may  guess  the  rest : 
TOUB£  FiadhAu'  called  out  Elton,  who  shot  him  through 
the  lungs! — '  1  did  it  for  the  best,'  cried  &ir  Christo- 
pher. 

"  La  jmnire  petite  AfcnMot/fa  J->-What  an  Ariadne  ! 
Just  as  1  was  thinking  to  play  the  Baechus  to  your 
Theseus,  up  tfeps  an  old  gentleman  from  Yorkshire,  who 
hears  it  is  fashionaUe  to  marry  imcw  tvAm,  proposes 
honourable  matrimony,  and  deprirei  me  and  the  worl^ 
of  La  Meronville  t  The  wedding  took  place  on  Monday 
last,  and  the  haf^y  pair  set  out  to  Uieir  seat  in  the 
North,  Verily,  we  shaU  have  quite  a  new  race  in  the 
neJCt  generation— I  expect  all  the  babes  will  skip  into 
the  world,  with  a  pat  de  siphyr,  singling  in  sweet 
tnebles— 


"  I  think  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Lord 
Borodaile  is  beginning  to  thaw — I  saw  him  smile  the 
other  day  !  Certainly,  we  are  not  so  near  the  North 
Pole  as  we  were !  He  is  going,  and  bo  am  I  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  to  your  old  ftiends,  the  Weat- 
boroughsu  Report  says  that  he  is  wn  peu  ejtrU  de  la 
belle  Flort ;  but,  then.  Report  is  such  a  liar  ! — For  ray 
own  part  I  always  contradict  her. 

"  Tell  me  how  Lord  Aspeden'a  flatteries  are  received 
in    Italy.     Somewhat  like   snow    in   that  country,    I 
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thould  inia^»— more  Burprising  than  agreeable  I  I 
etgeily  embrace  joui  aSei  of  cocmpaaiene^,  J>nd  u- 
■ore  yoa  thst  there  ase  few  people  b;  whose  friendihip 
J  oaactivt  mjeelf  so  much  honoured  as  by  youn.  You 
will  betieve  tins;  fiM*  yoa  know  th>t,  like  CaUythoif« 
I  never  flatter/— Farew^  for  the  present. 

"  Sincerely  yourst 

"  HAvennzLD." 


CHAPTER  LVIll. 

Q.  £Jii.— Shall  I  be  tempted  of  llie  devil  thus  ! 
K.  tUeh. — Ay,  if  the  deril  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 
9.  ffitv— Shill  IfbigetmrMlftabemyieiri 


It  wanted  one  hour  to  midnight,  as  Crauford  waUied 
slowly  to  the  lonely  and  bumble  street  where  he  had 
appointed  tiis  meeting  with  Glendower.  It  was  a 
stormy  and  fearful  night.  The  day  had  been  uncom- 
monly sultry,  and  as  it  died  away,  thick  masses  of 
cloud  came  labouring  along  the  air,  which  Lay  heavy 
and  brentliless,  as  if  under  a  spell — as  if  in  thoee  dense 
and  haggard  vapours  the  rider  of  the  storm  sat,  like 
an  incubus,  upon  the  atmosphere  beneath,  and  para- 
lysed the  niotion  and  wholesomenesB  of  the  sleeping 
winds.  And  about  the  hour  of  twilight,  or  rather  when 
twilight  should  have  been,  instead  of  its  quiet  star, 
from  one  obscure  corner  of  the  heavens  flashed  a  soli- 
tary gleam  of  Mghtning,  lingered  a  moment. 


B«t  tbea.  as  if  awakened  fraoi  a  torpor  by  a  signal 
«Bimrml)yackBOwteilged,  from  tke  courts  and  qaarters 
of  bevat,  eane,  blaze  after  blaze,  and  peal  upon  peal, 
dwl^ht  aad  roicea  of  the  iQemento  when  they  walk 
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abroad.  The  rain  fell  not :  all  was  diy  and  arid  :  the 
mood  of  Nature  seemed  not  gentle  enough  for  lean : 
and  the  lightning,  livid  and  forked,  flashed  from  the 
sullen  and  motionless  clouds  with  a  deadly  fierceness, 
made  trebly  perilous  by  the  pautia^  drot^ht  and  stag- 
nation of  the  air.  The  streets  were  empty  and  silent, 
as  if  the  huge  city  had  been  doomed  and  delivered  to 
the  wrath  of  the  tempest — and  ever  and  anon  the 
lightnings  paused  upon  the  housetops,  shook  and 
quivered  as  if  meditating  their  stroke,  and  then,  baffled, 
as  it  were,  by  some  superior  and  guardian  agency, 
vanished  into  their  gloomy  tents,  and  made  their  next 
descent  from  some  opposite  corner  of  the  skies. 

It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  force  with  which 
a  cherished  object  occupies  the  thoughts,  and  of  the 
all-sufficiency  of  the  human  mind  to  itself,  the  slowness 
and  unconsciousness  of  danger  with  which  Craufbrd,  a 
man  luxurious  as  well  as  naturally  timid,  moved  amidst 
the  angry  tires  of  heaven,  and  hrooded,  undisturbed, 
and    sullenly  serene,  over  the  project  at  his  heart. 

"  A  rare  night  for  our  meeting,"  thought  he,  "  I 
suppose  he  will  not  fail  me.  Now  let  me  con  over  my 
task.  I  must  not  tell  him  all  yet.  Such  babes  must 
be  led  into  error  before  they  can  walk — just  a  httle 
inkling  will  suffice — a  glimpse  into  the  arcana  of  ipj 
scheme.  Well,  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  I  met  him, 
for  verily  I  am  surrounded  with  danger,  and  a  very 
httle  delay  in  the  assistance  I  am  forced  to  seek  m^ht 
exalt  me  to  a  higher  elevation  than  the  peerage." 

Such  was  the  meditation  of  this  man,  as  with  a  slow, 
.shuffling  walk,  characteristic  of  his  mind,  he  proceeded 
to  the  appointed  spot, 

A  cessation  of  unusual  length  in  the  series  of  the 
lightnings,  and  the  consequent  darkness,  against  triiich 
the  dull  and  scanty  lamps  vainly  stru^kd,  prevented 
Crauford  and  anoUier  figure,  approaching  from  tfa* 
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opposite  quarter,  seeing  each  other  till  they  almost 
touched. — Crauford  stc^ied  abruptly. 

"  la  it  you  ?"  said  he. 

"  It  is  a  man  who  has  outlived  fortune !"  answered 
Glendower,  in  the  exa^erated  and  metaphorical  lan- 
guage which  the  thoughts  of  men  who  imagine  wannly, 
and  are  excited  powerfully,  so  often  assume. 

"Then,"  rejoined  Crauford,  "you  are  the  more 
■uited  for  my^uijiOBe.  A  little  urging  of  necessity 
b^nd  is  a  marvellous  whetier  of  the  appetite  to 
danger  before. — He!,  he!"  And. as. he  said  this,  his 
low,  chuckling. laugh  jarringly  enough  contrasted  with 
the  character  of  the  sight  and  his  coitpanioa. 

Glendower  replied  not :  a  pause  ensued ;  and  t}ie 
lightning,  which,  spreading  on  a  sudden  from  east  to 
west,  hung  over  the  city  —  a  burning  and  ghastly 
canopy, — shewed  the  face  of  each  to  the  other,  work- 
ing, and  almost  haggard,  as  it  was,  with  the  conception 
of  dark  thoughts,  and  rendered  wan  .  and  unearthly  by 
the  spectral  light  in  which  it  was  beheld. — "  It  is  an 
awful  night!"  siud  Glendower. 

"  True,"  answered  Crauford — "  a  Tery  awful  night ; 
but  we  are  all  safe  under  the  care  of  Providence. — 
Jesus  I  what  a  flash! — ^Think  you  it  is  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  our  conversation  V 

"Why  not?"  said  Glendower;  "what  have  the 
thunders  and  wrath  of  Heaven  to  do  with  us?" 

"  H— e — m  t  h — e — m  !  God  sees  all  things,"  r«- 
joined  Crauford, "  and  avenges  himself  of  the  guilty  by  '. 
his  storms !" 

"  Ay ;  but  those  are  the  storms  of  the  heart !  [  tell 
you  that  even  the  iitnoceut  may  have  that  within  to 
which  the  loudest  tempests  without  are  peace !  But 
guilt,  you  say — what  have  we  to  do  with  guilt  V 

Crauford  hesitated,  and,  avoiding  any  reply  to  this 
question,  drew  Glendower's  arm  within  his  own,  and, 
in  a  low  half- whispered  tone  said —  ^^ 
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"  OlenAowcr,  rarrey  nknkind  ;  look  with  a  paasion- 
leas  and  unprejudiced  eye  apoo  tke  icene  wbich  atoves 

around  us  :  what  do  you  see  any  where  but  the  same 
re-acted  and  eternal  la.w  of  nature— bU,  all  preying 
upon  each  other?  Or  if  there  be  a  sectary  indbidaal 
who  re&aiDs,  he  ia  as  ft  man  without  a  commoD  badge, 
without  a  marriage  garment,  and  the  reit  traniplc  hm 
under  foot !  Glendawee,  yat  are  such  a  man  !  Now 
hearken,  I  will  deceive  you  not ;  1  hoDour  yow  too 
much  to  beguile  you,  even  to  your  own  good.  I  own 
to  you,  fairly  and  at  once,  that  in  the  acheme  I  ihall 
unfold  to  yoD,  there  may  be  sometliriig  repugnant  to 
the  factltiom  and  ^KOretical  principles  of  ediicatioD — 
aomething  hostile  to  the  prejudices,  thoa^  not  to  the 
reasonings,  of  the  mind ;  but^" 

"Hold!"  said  Glendower  abruptly,  pamnng  and 
tixing  his  bokl  and  searching  eye  npon  the  temjMr; 
"  hold ! — there  will  be  no  need  of  argucasnt  or  refine- 
ment in  this  case :  teH  me  at  once  your  scheme,  and  at 
once  I  will  accept  or  reject  it  t" 

"Gently,"  answered  Craniford :  "to  all  deeds  of 
contract  there  is  a  preamble.  IJsten  to  me  yet  farther . 
when  I  hen<e  ceased,  i  will  hsten  to  you.  It  is  in  vain 
that  you  place  man  in  chiea  —  it  is  ia  vain  that 
you  fetter  him  with  laws — it  is  in  vain  that  you  pour 
into  his  mind  the  light  of  an  imperfect  morality, 
of  a  glimmering  wisdom,  of  an  ine£Eectaal  religion :  it 
all  places  he  is  the  same — th*  same  savage  and  cratly 
being,  who  makes  tbe  passions  which  rule  himself  the 
tools  of  his  conquest  over  othere !  There  is  in  all  er«a- 
lion  but  one  evident  law — self  preservation  I  Split  it  as 
you  like  into  hairbreadths  and  atonH,  it  is  still  funda- 
mentally and  essentially  onaltaed.  GleodQwet,  that 
self-preservation  is  o«r  bond  now.  Of  myself  I  do  not 
at  present  speak — I  refCT  only  to  yon  :  self-preservation 
commands  you  to  nlace  ImpUcit  confidence  in  me :  it 
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impeb  you  to  abjure  indigence,  by  accepting  ike  pro- 
ponl  1  am  about  to  make  to  you." 

"Yoa,  as  yet,  spetUc  esigmas,"  raid  Oleodcwer; 
''  but  they  are  sufficiently  clear  to  tell  me  th«r  sense 
is  not  such  as  I  have  heard  you  atter." 

"You  are  right.  Truth  is  not  always  safe— safe 
oAer  to  others,  or  to  ourselres !  But  I  bare  open  to 
yon  now  my  real  heart :  look  in  it — I  dare  to  say  that 
you  will  behold  charity,  benevolence,  piety  to  God,  bve 
and  friendship  at  this  moment  to  yonrself ;  but  1  own, 
alio,  ttat  you  will  behold  there  a  determination^which, 
to  me,  seeing  conrage— not  to  be  the  only  (die  being  in 
the  world,  where  all  are  tnisy ;  or  worse  still,  to  be  the 
only  one  engaged  in  a  perilous  and  uncertain  game, 
and  yet  shunmng  to  eniptoy  aB  the  arts  of  which  he  is 
BMflter.  I  will  own  to  you  that,  long  since,  had  I  been 
foo&hly  inert,  1  should  have  been,  at  this  moment, 
more  pennyleas  and  destitute  than  yourself.  I  live 
l»Lppy,req)ected,  wealthy!  lenjoyin  theirwidestrange 
the  blessings  of  hfe.  I  dispense  those  blessings  to 
othen.  Look  TOBnd  the  worM  —  whose  name  stands 
faicer  than  mine?  whose  hand  relieres  more  of  human 
distresses?  whose  tongue  preaches  purer  doctrines t 
None,  Glendower^  none.  I  offer  to  you  means  not 
dissimitar  to  those  I  have  chosen— fortunes  not  unequal 
to  those  I  possess.  Nothing  but  the  most  unjustiliable 
fastidiousness  will  make   you   hesitate  to  accept  my 

"  You  cannot  expect  that  1  have  met  yo«  this  night 
wi^  A  lesohitioa  to  be  lukjustifiabty  fastidious,"  said 
Glemdonrei,  with  a  hotlow  and  cold  smile. 

Crautbtd  did  not  rnunediately  answer,  for  he  was 
considering  whether  it  was  yet  the  time  for  disclosing 
the  important  secret.  While  he  was  deliberating,  the 
sullen  clouds  began  to  break  from  their  suspense.  A 
deuUe  darkness   gathered   around,  and  a  few  tai^ 
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drops  fell  on  the  ground  in  tokea  of  a  more  gMiovl 
discharge  about  to  follow  from  the  floodgates  ofheaven. 
The  two  men  moved  onward,  and  took  shelter  under 
an  old  arch. 

Giaufbrd  first  broke  silence.  "  Hist,"  said  he—"  hist 
— do  you  hear  any  thing?" 

"Yes!  I  heard  the  winds  and  the  rain,  and  the 
shaking  houses,  and  the  plashing  pavements,  and  the 
reeking  housetops — nothing  more." 

Looking  long  and  anxioudy  around  to  certify  him- 
self that  none  was  indeed  the  witness  of  their  confer- 
ence, Crauford  approached  close  to  Glendower,  and 
laid  his  hand  heavily  upon  his  arm.  At  that  moment 
a  rind  and  lengthened  flash  of  lightnmg  shot  through 
the  ruined  arch,  and  gave  to  Craufbrd's  countenance 
a  lustre  which  Glendower  almost  started  to  behold. 
The  face,  usually  so  smooth,  calm,  br^ht  in  complexion, 
and  almost  inexpressive  fiom  its  extreme  compoBHre, 
now  agitated  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
tinged  by  tUe  ghastly  light  of  the  skies,  became  liter- 
ally fearful.  The  cold  blue  eye  glared  out  from  it* 
socket— the  lips  blanched,  and, parting  in  act  to  speak, 
shewed  the  white  glistening  teeth ;  and  the  comers  of 
the  mouth,  drawn  down  in  a  half  sneer,  gave  to  the 
cheeks,  rendered  green  and  hvtd  by.the  lightning,  a 
lean  and  hollow  appearance,  contrary  to  their  nataial 
shape, 

"  It  is,"  said  Crauford,  in  a  whispered  hut  distinct 
tone,  "  a  perilous  secret  that  I  am  about  to  disclose  to 
you.  I  indeed  have  no  concern  in  it,  but  my  lords  the 
judges  have,  and  you  will  not  therefore  be  surprised  if 
I  forestal  the  ceremonies  of  their  court,  and  require  an 

Then,  his  manner  and  voice  suddenly  changing  into 
an  earnest  and  deep  solemnity,  as  excitation  gave  him 
an  eloquence  more  impressive,  because  unnatural  to 
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his  ordinary  moments,  he  continued :  "  By  these  light- 
nings and  commotions  above — by  the  heavens  in  which 
they  revel  in  their  terrible  sports — by  the  earth,  whose 
towers  they  crumble,  and  herbs  they  Wight,  and  crea- 
tures they  blast  into  cinders  at  their  will  —  by  Him 
whom,  whatever  be  the  name  he  bears,  all  men  in  the 
living  world  worship  and  tremble  before— by  whatever 
is  sacred  in  this  great  and  mysterious  universe,  and  at 
the  peril  of  whatever  can  wither,  and  destroy,  and  curse 
— swear  to  preserve  inviolable  and  for  ever  the  secret 
I  shall  whisper  to  your  ear  !" 

The  profound  darkness  which  now,  in  the  pause  of 
the  lightning,  wrapt  the  scene,  hid  from  Crauford  all 
•tght  of  the  effect  he  had  produced,  and  even  the  very 
outline  of  Glendower's  figure  :  but  the  gloom  made 
more  distinct  the  voice  which  thrilled  through  it  upon 
Crauford's  ear. 

"  Promise  me  that  there  is  not  dishonour,  nor 
crime,  which  is  dishonour,  in  this  confidence,  and  I 
swear." 

Crauford  ground  his  teeth.  He  was  about  to  reply 
impetuously,  but  he  checked  himself.  "  I  am  not 
going,"  thought  he,  "  to  communicate  my  own  share  of 
this  plot,  but  merely  to  state  that  a  plot  does  exist,  and 
then  to  point  out  in  what  manner  he  can  profit  by  it — 
so  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  guilt  in  his  concealment, 
and,  consequently,  no  excuse    for  him  to  break  his 

Rapidly  running  over  this  self-argument,  he  said 
^loud — "  I  promise  !" 

"And,"  rejoined  Glendower,  "  I  swear  !" 
At  the  close  of  this  sentence  another  flash  of  lightning 
again  made  darkness  visible,  and  Glendower,  behold- 
ing the  countenance  of  his  companion,  again  recoiled  ; 
for  its  mingled  baggardoess  and  triumph  seemed  to  his 
excited  imagioatioa  the  very  expression  of  a  fiend  !-^ 
2  C 
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"  Now,"  said  Craoford,  relapsing  iato  Us  usual  careleM 
(one,  somewhat  enlivened  by  his  sneer,  "  now,  then, 
you  must  not  interrupt  me  in  my  disctoaute,  by  those 
starts  and  exclamations  which  break  from  your  philo- 
sophy like  sparks  from  flint.     Hear  me  throughout." 

And.  bending  down,  till  his  mouth  reached  Glen- 
dower's  ear,  he  commenced  bis  recital.  Artfully  biding 
his  own  agency,  the  master-spring  of  the  gigantic  m^ 
chinery  of  fraud,  which,  too  mighty  for  a  single  hand, 
required  an  assistant — throwing  into  obscurity  the  sin, 
while,  knowing  the  undaunted  courage  and  desperate 
fortunes  of  the  man,  he  did  not  afiect  to  conceal  the 
danger — expatiating  upon  the  advantages,  the  immenas 
and  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  wealth  which  his 
scheme  suddenLy'opened  upon  one  in  the  deepest  abyN 
of  poverty,  and  slightly  sketching,  as  if  to  excite  va- 
nity, the  ingenuity  and  genius  by  which  the  scheme 
originated,  and  could  only  be  sustained — Crauford's 
detail  of  temptation,  in  its  knowlei%e  of  human  nature, 
in  its  adaptation  of  act  to  principles,  in  its  web-like 
craft  of  self-concealment,  and  the  speciousness  of  its 
lure,  was  indeed  a  splendid  masterpiece  of  villainous 
invention. 

But  while  Glendower  listened,  and  his  silence  flat- 
tered Crauford's  behef  of  victory,  not  for  one  single 
moment  did  a  weak  or  yielding  desire  creep  around 
his  heart.  Subtly  as  the  scheme  was  varnished,  and 
scarce  a  tithe  of  its  comprehensive  enormity  unfolded, 
the  strong  and  acute  mind  of  one  long  accustomed  to 
unravel  sophistry  and  gaze  on  the  loveliness  of  truth, 
saw  at  once  that  the  scheme  proposed  was  of  the  most 
unmingled  treachery  and  baseness.  Sick,  chilled, 
withering  at  heart,  Glendower  leant  against  the  damp 
wall;  as  every  word  which  the  tempter  fondly  imagined 
was  irresistibly  confirming  his  purpose,  tore  away  the 
hat  prop  to  which,  in  the  credulity  of  hope,  the  sbident 
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had  clung,  and  mocked  while  it  crushed  the  fondne» 
of  his  belief. 

Crauford  ceased,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
grasp  Giendower's.  He  felt  it  not. — "  You  do  not 
speak,  my  friend,"  said  be;  "do  you  deliberate,  or 
have  you  not  decided  V  Still  no  answer  came.  Sur- 
prised, and  half  alarmed,  he  turned  round,  and  per> 
ceiv«d  by  a  momentary  flash  of  lightning,  that  Glen- 
dower  had  risen,  and  was  moving  away  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  arch. 

"Good  Heavens!  Glendower,"  cried  Crauford, 
"  where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  Any  where,"  cried  Glendower,  in  a  sudden  parox- 
ysm of  indignant  passion,  "anywhere  in  this  great 
globe  of  suffering,  so  that  the  agonies  of  my  human 
flesh  and  heart  are  not  polluted  by  the  accents  of 
crime !  And  such  crime  ! — Wby,  I  would  rather  go 
forth  into  the  highways,  and  win  bread  by  the  sharp 
knife,  and  the  death  struggle,  than  sink  my  soul  in 
such  mire  and  filthiness  of  sin.  Fraud — fraud — trea- 
chery !  Merciful  Father  I  what  can  be  my  state,  when 
these  are  supposed  to  tempi  me!'* 

Astonished  and  aghast,  Crauford  remained  rooted  to 
the  spot, 

"  Oh  !"  continued  Glendower  —  and  his  noble 
nature  was  wrung  to  the  utmost ;  "  Oh,  man — man ! 
that  I  should  have  devoted  my  best  and  freshest  yean 
to  the  dream  of  serving  thee  !  In  my  boyish  enthusi- 
asm, in  my  brief  day  of  pleasure  and  of  power,  in  the 
intoxication  of  love,  in  the  reverse  of  fortune,  in  the 
squalid  and  obscure  chambers  of  degradation  and  po- 
rerty,  that  one  hope  animated,  cheered,  sustained  me 
through  all !  In  temptation  did  this  hand  belie,  or  in 
sickness  did  this  brain  forego,  or  in  misery  did  this  heart 
forget,  thy  great  and  advancing  cause  ?  In  the  wide 
vorld,  b  there  one  being  whom  I  have  injured,  even 
2"c  2 
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Bi  thought — on«  being  who,  in  the  fellowship  of  wanf, 
should  not  have  drunk  of  my  cup,  or  Iwoken  with  me 
the  last  morsel  of  my  bread! — and  now — now,  is  it 
come  to  this !" 

And,  hiding  bis  face  with  his  hands,  he  gave  way  to 
a  violence  of  feeling,  before  which  the  weaker  nature 
ofCrauford  stood  trembhng  and  abashed.  It  lasted 
not  long ;  be  raised  his  head  from  its  drooping  posture, 
and,  as  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  arch,  a  pro- 
longed flash  from  the  inconstant  skies  shone  fuU  upon 
his  form.  Tall,  erect,  still,  the  gloomy  and  ruined  walb 
gave  his  colourless  countenance  and  haughty  stature 
in  bold  and  distinct  relief;  all  trace  of  the  past  passioii 
had  vanished  -.  perfectly  calm  and  set,  his  features 
borrowed  even  dignity  from  their  marble  paleness,  and 
the  marks  of  sufiering,  which  the  last  few  months  had 
writ  in  legible  characters  on  the  cheek  and  brow. 
Seeking  out,  with  an  eye  to  which  the  intolerable 
lightnings  seemed  to  have  lent  something  of  their 
fire,  the  cowering  and  bended  form  of  bis  companion, 
he  said — 

"  Go  home,  miserable  derider  of  the  virtue  you  can- 
not understand — go  to  your  luxurious  and  costly  home 
— go  and  repine  that  human  nature  is  not  measured  by 
your  mangled  and  crippled  laws; — amidst  men,  jet 
more  fallen  than  I  am,  hope  to  select  your  victim — 
amidst  prisons,  and  hovels,  and  roofless  3bed&— Anudst 
rags  and  destitution,  and  wretches  made  mad  by  hun- 
ger, hope  that  you  may  find  a  villain. — I  leave  you  to 
that  hope,  and — to  remembrance  !" 

As  Glendower  moved  away,  Crauford  recovered  him- 
self. Rendered  desperate  by  the  vital  necessity  of 
procuring  some  speedy  aid  in  his  designs,  and  not 
yet  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  faUacy  of  his  former 
judgment,  he  was  resolved  not  to  sufier  Glendower 
thus    easily  to   depart.     Smothering    his    feelings   by 
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nn  eSbrt  violent  eren  to  bis  habitual  hypocrisy,  he 
sprang  forward,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  Gleodower's 
shoulder. 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  he,  in  a  soothing  and  soft  voice ; 
*'  you  have  wronged  me  greatly.  I  pardon  your  warmdi 
— nay,  !  honour  it ;  but  hereafter  you  will  repent  your 
judgment  of  me.  At  least,  do  justice  to  my  intentions. 
Was  I  an  actor  in  the  scheme  proposed  to  you  ? — what 
was  it  to  me  ?  Was  I  in  the  smallest  degree  to  be 
benefited  by  it  ?  Could  I  have  any  other  modve  thaa 
bfiection  for  you  ?  If  I  erred,  it  was  from  a.  different 
view  of  the  question  ;  but  is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  friend 
to  find  expedients  for  distress,  and  to  leave  to  the 
distressed  person  the  right  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
them?  But  let  this  drop  for  ever — partake  of  my  for- 
tune— be  my  adopted  brother.  Here,  I  have  hundreds 
about  me  at  this  moment ;  take  them  all,  and  own  at 
least  that  1  meant  you  well." 

Feeling  that  Glendower,  who  at  first  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  shake  off  his  hand,  now  turned  towards 
him,  though  at  the  moment  it  was  too  dark  to  see  his 
countenance,  the  wily  speaker  continued — "  Yes,  Glen- 
dower,  if  by  that  name  I  must  alone  address  you,  take 
tdl  I  have — there  is  no  one  in  this  world  dearer  to  me 
than  you  are.  I  am  a  lonely  and  disappointed  man, 
without  children  or  ties.  I  sought  out  a  friend  who 
might  be  my  brother  in  life,  and  my  heir  in  death.  1 
found  you — be  that  to  me  !" 

"  I  am  faint  and  weak,"  said  Glendower,  slowly, 
"and  I  believe  my  senses  cannot  be  clear;  but  a 
minute  since,  and  you  spoke  at  length,  and  with  a 
terrible  distinctness,  words  which  it  polluted  my  very 
ear  to  catch,  and  now  you  speak  as  if  you  loved  me. 
Will  it  please  you  to  solve  the  riddle  ?" 

"The  truth  is  this,"  said  Crauford  :  "I  knew  your 
pride — I  feared  you  would  not  accept  a  permanent  pe< 


caniary  aid,  even  from  friendship.  I  was  driren 
therefore,  to  devise  some  plan  of  independence  for  you . 
I  could  think  of  no  plan  bnt  that  which  I  proposed. 
You  speaE  of  it .  as  wicked :  it  may  be  so ;  bnt  it 
seemed  not  wicked  to  me.  1  may  have  formed  a  wrong 
— I  own  it  is  a  pecuhar — system  of  morals ;  but  it  is, 
at  least,  sincere.  Judging  of  my  proposal  by  that 
system,  I  saw  no  sin  in  it.  I  saw,  too,  much  lest  dan- 
ger than,  in  the  honesty  of  my  heart,  I  spoke  of.  In 
a  similar  distress,  I  solemnly  swear,  I  myself  would 
have  adopted  a  similar  relief.  Nor  is  this  all;  tha 
plan  proposed  would  have  placed  thousands  in  your 
power.  Forgive  me  if  I  thought  your  life,  and  the  lives 
of  those  most  dear  to  you,  of  greater  value  than  these 
sums  to  the  persons  defrauded — ay — defrauded,  if  ywj 
will:  forgive  me  if  I  thought  that  with  these  thousands 
you  would  effect  far  more  good  to  the  community  thui 
their  legitimate  owners.  Upon  these  grounds,  and  on 
tome  others,  too  tedious  now  to  state,  Ijustified  myim>- 
pOBal  to  my  conscience.  Pardon  me,  I  again  beseech 
you :  accept  my  last  proposal ;  be  my  partner,  my 
friend,  my  heir  ;  and  forget  a  scheme  never  proposed 
to  you,  if  1  had  hoped  (what  I  hope  now)  that  yoa 
would  accept  the  alternative  which  it  is  my  [vide  to 
offer,  and  which  you  are  not  justi&ed,  even  by  piida, 
to  refuse." 

"GreatSourceof  all  knowledge!"  ejaculated  CHen- 
dower,  scarce  audibly,  and  to  himself.  "  Supreme  and 
unfotbomable  God  I— dost  thou  most  loathe  or  pity 
thine  abased  creatures,  walking  in  their  dim  reason 
upon  this  Uttle  earth,  and  sanctioning  fraud,  treachery, 
crime,  upon  a  principle  borrowed  from  thy  laws  !  Ob ! 
when— ^when  will  tUy  full  light  of  wisdom  travel  down 
to  us,  and  guilt  aod  sorrow,  and  this  world's  evil  mys- 
teries, roll  away  like  rapoura  before  the  blaze  !" 

"  I  do  not  hear  you,  my  friend,"  said  Crauted 
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'  Speak  slond ;  you  will — I  feel  you  will,  accept  my 
offer,  and  become  my  brother  I" 

"  Away !"  said  Glendower.     "  I  will  not." 

"  He  wanders — his  brain  is  touched !"  muttered 
Ciuuford,  and  then  resumed  aloud — "  Gl^ndower,  we 
are  both  unfit  for  talk  at  present — both  uostmng  by 
our  late  jar.  You  will  meet  me  ag^in  to-morrow,  per- 
haps.    I  will  accompany  you  now  to  your  door." 

"  Not  a  step  :  our  paths  are  different." 

"  Well,  well,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  be  it  as  you 
please-  I  have  offended;  you  have  a  right  to  punish 
ine,  and  play  the  churl  to-night ;  but  your  address  V 

"  Yonder,"  said  Glendower,  pointing  to  the  heavens. 
"  Come  to  me  a  month  hence,  and  you  will  find  me 
there  r 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friend,  your  brain  is  heated,  but 
you  leave  me!  Well,  as  I  said,  your  will  is  mine — at 
least  take  some  of  these  paltry  notes  in  earnest  of  our 
bargain ;  remember  when  next  we  meet  you  will  share 
aH  I  have." 

"  Tou  remind  me,"  said  Glendower,  quietly,  "  that 
we  have  old  debts  to  settle.  When  last  I  saw  you, 
you  lent  me  a  certain  sum— there  it  is — take  it — 
count  it — there  is  but  one  poor  guinea  gone.  Fear 
not— even  to  the  uttermost  farthing  you  shall  be  re- 
psud." 

"Why,  why,  this  is  unkind,  ungenerous.  Stay, 
atay, — "  but  waving  his  hand  impatiently,  Glendower 
darted  away,  and  passing  into  another  street,  the  dark- 
ness effectually  closed  upon  his  steps. 

"  Fool,  fool  that  I  am,"  cried  Crauford,  stamping 
vehemently  on  the  grouud — "  in  what  point  did  my 
wit  fail  me,  that  I  could  not  win  one  whom  very  hunger 
had  driven  into  my  net  ?  But  I  must  yet  find  him— 
and  I  will — the  police  shall  be  set  to  work  :  these  half 
confidences  may  ruin  me.     And  how  deceitful  he  has 
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piOTed — to  talk  more  diffidently  than  a  whiaing  haHot 
upon  virtue,  and  yet  be  so  stubborn  upon  trial !  Das- 
tard that  I  am  too,  as  well  as  fool — I  felt  sunk  into 
the  duat  by  his  Toice.  But  pooh,  I  must  have  him 
yet;  your  worst  villains  make  the  most  noise  about 
the  first  step.  TVue,  that  I  cannot  storm,  bu»  I  will 
undemiiae.  But,  wretch  that  I  am,  I  must  win  him, 
or  another  soon,  or  I  perish  on  a  gibbet — Out,  base 
thought !" 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Focnum  qnidem  ipum,  Marce  fill,  el 

vides :  qute,  ai  ocdHi  cemeietni,  mirsb 
eicitaret  upientiiB. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  Glendower  returned  to  his 
home.  Fearful  of  disturbing  his  wife,  he  stole  with 
mute  steps  to  the  damp  and  rugged  chamber,  where 
the  last  son  of  a  princely  line,  and  the  legitimate  owner 
of  lands  and  halls  which  ducal  rank  might  have  envied, 
held  his  miserable  asylum.  The  first  faint  streaks  of 
coming  hght  broke  through  the  shutterless  and  shattered 
windows,  and  he  saw  that  eke  reclined  in  a  deep  sleep 
upon  the  chair  beside  their  child's  couch.  She  would 
not  go  to  bed  herself  till  Glendower  returned,  and  she 
had  sat  up,  watching  and  praying,  and  listening  for 
his  footsteps,  till,  in  the  iitter  exhaustion  of  debility  and 
sickness,  sleep  had  fallen  upon  her,  C-lendower  bent 
over  her. 

"  Sleep,"  said  he,  "  sleep  on !  The  wicked  do  not 
come  to  thee  now.  Thou  art  In  a  world  that  has  no 
fellowship  with  this — a  world  from  which  even  happi> 
ness  a  not  banished !  Nor  woe,  nor  pain,  nor  memory 
of  the  past,  nor  despair  of  all  before  thee,  make  the 
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ch:^ac(«rs  of  thy  present  state!  Thou  forestallest  the 
tbrgetfuiness  of  the  grave,  and  thy  heart  concentrate! 
all  earth's  comfort  in  one  word — '  Oblivion.'  Beautiful. 
iow  beautiful  thou  art  even  yet! — that  smile,  that  mo- 
mentary blush,  years  have  not  cooquered  them.  They 
are  as  when,  my  young  bride,  thou  didst  lean  first  upon 
my  bosom,  and  dream  that  sorrov  was  no  more !  And 
I  ha?e  brought  thee  unto  this.  These  gieen  walls  make 
thy  bridal  chamber — yon  fragments  of  bread  thy  bridal 
board.  Well!  it  is  no  matter!  thou  art  on  thy  way  to 
a  land  where  all  things,  even  a  breaking  heart,  are  at 
rest.  I  weep  not ;  wherefore  should  I  weep !  Tears 
are  not  for  the  dead,  but  their  survivors.  I  would 
rather  see  thee  drop  inch  by  inch  into  the  grave,  and 
■mile  as  I  beheld  it.  than  save  thee  for  an  inheritance 
of  sin.  What  is  there  in  this  Uttk  and  sordid  life,  thai 
we  should  strive  to  hold  it?  What  in  this  dreadful 
dream,  that  we  should  fear  to  wake?" 

And  Glendower  knelt  beside  his  wife,  and,  despite 
his  words,  tears  flowed  fast  and  gushingly  down  his 
cheeks ;  and  wearied  as  he  wels,  he  watched  upon  her 
slumbers,  till  they  fell  from  the  eyes  to  which  his  pre- 
sence was  more  Joyous  than  the  day. 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing,  even  in  sorrow,  to  see  that 
couple,  whom  want  could  not  debase,  nor  misfortune, 
which  makes  even  generosity  selfish,  divorce  1  All  that 
Fate  had  stripped  from  the  poetry  and  graces  of  life, 
had  not  shaken  one  leaf  from  the  romance  of  their 
green  and  unwithered  affections  !  They  were  the  very 
type  of  bve  in  its  hohest  and  most  enduring  shape  : 
their  hearts  had  grown  together — their  being  had 
flowed  through  caves  and  deserts,  and  reflected  the 
ttonns  of  aa  angry  Heaven ;  but  its  waters  had  indis- 
■olubly  mingled  into  one!  Young,  gifted,  noble,  and 
deroted  they  were  worthy  victims  of  this  blighting  and 
Utter  world !  Their  garden  was  turned  into  a  wilder- 
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Ma :  but,  like  our  first  parents,  it  was  hand  in  huid 
that  they  took  their  »Iitary  way  !  Evil  beset  them,  bat 
they  swerved  not ;  the  raioa  and  the  winds  fell  upon 
their  unsheltered  heads,  but  tbey  were  not  bowed  ;  and 
throug-h  the  mazes  and  briars  of  this  weary  life,  theit 
Ueeding  footstepg  strayed  not,  /or  Ikey  had  a  due  /  The 
mind  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  become  visible  and  external 
as  the  frame  decayed,  and  to  cover  the  body  with 
■omething  of  its  own  invulnerable  power ;  so  that  What- 
ever should  have  attacked  the  mortal  and  frail  part, 
fell  upon  that  which,  imperishable  and  divine,  resisted 
and  subdued  it ! 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Glendower  that  he  never  again 
met  Wolfe;  for  neither  fanaticism  of  political  feith,  nor 
sternness  of  natural  temper,  snbdned  in  the  republican 
the  real  benevolence  and  generosity  which  redeemed 
and  elevated  his  character :  nor  could  any  impulse  of 
party  zeal  have  induced  him,  like  Crauford,  system- 
atically to  take  advantage  of  poverty  in  order  to  tempt 
to  participation  in  his  schemes. — From  a  more  evil 
companion  Glendower  had  not  yet  escaped  :  Crauford, 
by  some  means  or  other,  found  out  his  abode,  and  lost 
no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the  discovery.  In  order 
fully  to  comprehend  his  unwearied  persecution  of 
Glendower,  it  must  constantly  be  remembered,  that  to 
this  persecution  he  was  bound  by  a  necessity  which, 
urgent,  dark,  and  implicating  life  itself,  rendered  him 
callous  to  every  obstacle,  and  unsusceptible  of  all  re- 
morse. With  the  exquisite  tact  which  he  possessed,  he 
never  openly  recnrred  to  his  former  proposal  of  fraud  : 
he  contented  himself  with  endeavouring  to  persuade 
Glendower  to  accept  pecuniary  assistance ;  bat  in  vain. 
The  veil  once  torn  from  his  character,  no' craft  could 
restore.  Through  all  his  pretences,  and  sevenfold 
hypocrisy,  Glendower  penetrated  at  once  into  his  red 
motives:  he  was  not  to  be  duped  by  urarances  oi 
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friendship  which  he  knew  the  very  dissimilarities  be- 
tween their  natures  rendered  impossible.  He  had  seen 
at  the  first,  despite  of  all  allegatioos  to  the  contrary, 
that,  in  the  fraud  Crauford  had  proposed,  that  person 
could  by  no  means  be  an  uninfluenced  and  cold 
adviser.  In  after  conversations,  Crauford,  driven,  by 
the  awfiil  interest  be  had  in  success,  from  his  usual 
consummateness  of  duplicity,  betrayed  in  various  im- 
portant minutiee  hoff  deeply  he  was  implicated  in  the 
crime  for  which  he  had  ai^ed ;  and  not  even  the 
visible  and  prc^^ressive  decay  of  his  wife  and  cbild 
could  force  the  stem  mind  of  Glendower  into  accepting 
those  wages  of  iniquity  which  he  knew  well  were  only 
offered  as  an  earnest  or  a  snare. 

There  is  a  majesty  about  extreme  misery,  when  the 
mind  tails  not  with  the  fortunes,  which  no  hardihood 
of  vice  can  violate  unabashed.  Often  and  often,  hum- 
bled and  defeated,  through  all  his  dissimulation,  was 
Cmoford  driven  from  the  presence  of  the  nlan  whom  it 
was  his  bitterest  punishment  to  fear  most  when  most 
he  affected  to  despise ;  and  at  often,  recollecting  his 
powers,  and  fortifying  himself  in  his  experience  of 
human  frailty  when  su£Bciently  tried,  did  be  return  to 
his  attempts.  He  waylaid  the  door  and  watched  the 
paths  of  his  intended  prey.  He  knew  that  the  mind 
which  even  best  repels  temptation  first  urged,  hath  sel- 
dom power  to  resist  the  same  suggestion,  if  daily, — drop- 
ping,— unwearying, — presenting  itself  in  every  form, — 
obtruded  in  every  hour, — losing  its  horror  by  custom, 
— «nd  finding  in  the  rebellious  bosom  itself  its  smoothest 
visard  and  most  alluring  excuse.  And  it  was,  indeed, 
a  mighty  and  perilous  trial  to  Glendower,  when  rushing 
from  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  child — when  fainting 
imder  accumulated  evils — when  almost  delirious  with 
nckeniog  and  heated  thought,  to  hear  at  each  prompt- 
ing of  the  wrung  and  excited  nature,  each  heave  of  the 
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Uaclc  fouDtain  that  in  no  mortal  breast  is  utterly  ex- 
hausted, one  smooth,  soft,  persuasive  voice  for  ever 
whispeiing,  "  Relief!" — relief,  certain,  utter,  instan- 
taneous ! — the  voice  of  one  pledged  never  to  relax  an 
effort  or  spare  a  pang,  by  a  danger  to  himself,  a  danger 
of  shame  and  death — the  voice  of  one  who  never  spake 
but  in  friendship  and  compassion,  profound  in  craft, 
and  a  very  sage  in  the  disguises  with  which  language 
invests  deeds. 

But  Virtue  has  resources  buried  in  itself,  which  we 
know  not,  till  the  invading  hour  calls  them  from  their 
retreats.  Surrounded  by  hosts  without,  and  when 
Nature  itself,  turned  traitor,  is  its  most  deadly  enemy 
within ;  it  assumes  a  new  and  a  superhumau  power, 
which  is  greater  than  Nature  itself.  Whatever  be 
its  creed — whatever  be  its  sect — from  whatever  seg- 
ment of  the  globe  its  orisons  arise,  Virtue  is  God's 
empire,  and  from  his  throne  of  thrones  He  will  defend 
it.  Though  cast  into  the  distant  earth,  and  struggling 
on  the  dim  arena  of  a  human  heart,  ait  things  above 
are  spectators  of  its  conflict,  or  enlistened  in  its  cause. 
The  angels  have  their  charge  over  it — the  banners  of 
uchangels  are  on  its  side ;  and  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
through  the  illimitable  ether,  and  round  the  impenetra- 
ble darkness  at  the  feet  of  God,  its  triumph  is  hymned 
by  harps,  which  are  strung  to  the  glories  of  the  Crea- 
tor ! 

One  evening,  when  Crauford  had  joined  Glendower 
in  his  solitary  wanderings,  the  dissembler  renewed  his 
attacks. 

"  But  why  not,"  said  he,  "  accept  from  my  friend- 
ship what  to  my  benevolence  you  would  deny  ?  I  cou- 
ple with  my  offers,  my  prayers  rather,  no  condiUons. 
How  then  do  you,  con  you  reconcile  it  to  your  con- 
science, to  suffer  your  wtf*  and  child  to  perish  hefbra 
your  eyes  ?" 
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'*  Man — man,"  said  Glendower,  "  tempt  me  no  more 
— let  them  die !  At  present,  die  worst  is  death — what 
you  offer  me  is  dishonour," 

"  Heavens  !— how  uncharitable  is  this  1  Can  you  call 
the  mere  act  of  accepting  money  from  one  who  loTes 
you,    dishonour  V 

"  It  ia  in  vain  that  you  varnish  your  designs,"  said 
Giendower,  stopping,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  bim, 
"  Do  you  not  think  that  cunning  ever  betrays  itself  ? 
Id  a  thousand  words — in  a  thousand  looks,  which  have 
escaped  you,  hut  not  me,  I  know  that,  if  tliere  be  one 
being  on  this  earth  whom  you  hate,  and  would  injure, 
that  being  is  mj^self.  Nay,  start  not — listen  to  me 
patiently.  1  have  sworn  that  it  is  the  last  opportunity 
you  shall  have.  I  wiD  not  subject  myself  to  farther 
temptation  ;  I  am  now  sane ;  but  there  are  things 
which  may  drive  me  mad,  and  in  madness  you  might 
conquer.  You  hate  me :  it  is  out  of  the  nature  of 
earthly  things  that  you  should  not.  But  even  were  it 
otherwise,  do  you  think  that  I  could  believe  you  would 
come  from  your  voluptuous  home  to  these  miserable 
retreats  ;  that,  among  the  lairs  of  be^ary  and  theft, 
you  would  lie  in  wait  to  allure  me  to  forsake  poverty, 
without  a  stronger  moUve  than,  love  for  one  who  affects 
it  not  for  you  ?  I  know  you — I  have  read  your  heart — 1 
have  penetrated  into  that  stronger  motive — it  is  your 
own  safety.  In  the  system  of  atrocity  you  proposed  to 
me,  you  are  the  principal.  You  have  already  bared  to 
me  enough  of  the  extent  to  which  that  system  reaches, 
to  convince  me  that  one  miscreant,  however  ingenious, 
cannot,  unassisted,  support  it  with  impunity.  You 
want  help  :  I  am  he  in  whom  you  have  dared  believe 
that  you  could  find  it.  You  are  detected— now  be  un- 
deceived \" 

"Is  it  so?"  said  Crauford ;  uid  as  he  saw  that  it 
wai  no  longer  possible  to  feign,  the  poison  of  his  heart 


broke  fbrtli  in  its  full  venom.  The  fieud  rose  from  the 
reptile,  and  stood  exposed  in  its  natural  shape.  Re~ 
turaiag  Glendower's  stern  but  lofty  gaze  with  an  eye 
to  which  all  evil  passions  lent  their  unholy  fire,  he  re- 
peated, "  Is  it  so? — then  you  are  more  penetrating  than 
I  thought;'  but  it  is  indifferent  to  me.  It  was  for  your 
sake,  not  mine,  most  righteous  man,  that  I  wished  you 
might  have  a  disguise  to  satisfy  the  modesty  of  your 
punctilios.  It  is  all  one  to  Richard  Crauford  whether 
you  go  blindfold  or  with  open  eyes  into  his  snare.  Go 
you  must,  and  shall.  Ay,  frowns  will  not  awe  me.  Yoa 
have  desired  the  truth ;  you  shall  have  it.  You  are 
right,  I  hate  you — hate  you  with  a  soul  whose  f<Hce  of 
hatred  you  cannot  dream  of.  Your  pride,  your  steb- 
bornness,  your  coldness  of  heart,  which  things  that 
would  stir  the  blood  of  beggars,  cannot  warm — your 
icy  and  passionless  virtue — I  hate — I  bate  all !  You 
are  right  also,  most  wise  inquisitor,  in  supposing  that 
in  the  scheme  proposed  to  you,  I  am  the  principal — 1 
am !  You  were  to  be  the  tool,  and  sliall.  I  have  oSer- 
ed  you  mild  inducements — pleas  to  soothe  the  techni- 
calities of  your  conscience — you  have  rejected  tbem 
—be  it  so.  Now  choose  between  my  first  offer  and 
the  gibbet.  Ay,  the  gibbet!  That  night  on  which  we 
made  the  appoinbnent,  which  shall  not  yet  be  in  vain 
—  on  that  night  you  stopped  me  in  the  street — you 
demanded  money — you  robbed  me — I  will  swear — I  wifi 
'  prove  it.  Now,  then,  tremble,  man  of  morality — dupe 
of  your  own  strength — you  are  in  my  power — tremble  ! 
Yet  in  my  safety  is  your  escape— I  am  generous.  I  re- 
peat my  original  offer — wealth,  as  great  as  you  will  de- 
mand, or — the  gibbet — the  gibbet — do  I  speak  loud 
plough  ? — do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Poor  fool !"  said  Glendower,  laughing  scomiiillj, 
and  moving  away.  But  when  Crauford,  partly  in 
mockery,   partly  in  menace,  placed   bis  hand  upon 
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Glendower's  shoulder,  as  if  to  stop  him,  the  touch 
•eemed  to  change  his  mood  from  scorn  to  fury — turn- 
ing  abruptly  touad,  he  seized  the  villain's  throat  with 
a  giant's  strength,  and  cried  out,  while  hia  whole  conn- 
tenance  worked  beneath  the  tempestuous  wrath  nithm, 
"What  ifl  squeeze  out  thy  poisonous  life  from  thee 
this  moment !" — and  then  once  more  bursting  into  a 
withering  laughter,  as  he  surveyed  the  terror  which  he 
had  excited,  he  added,  '*  No,  no ;  thou  art  too  vile!" 
—  and,  dashing  the  hypocrite  against  the  wall  of  ft 
neighbouring  house,  he  strode  away. 

Recovering  himself  slowly,  and  trembling  with  rage 
and  fear,  Crauford  gazed  round,  expecting  yet  to  find 
he  had  sported  too  far  with  the  passions  he  had  sought 
to  control.  When,  however,  he  had  fully  satisfied 
himself  that  Glendower  was  gone,  all  his  wrathful  and 
angry  feelings  returned  with  redoubled  force.  But  their 
most  biting  torture  was  the  consciousness  of  their  im- 
potence. For  after  the  first  paroxysm  of  rage  had  sub- 
sided, he  saw,  too  cleatly,  that  his  threat  could  not  be 
executed  without  incurring  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  discovery.  High  as  hia  character  stood,  it  was  pos- 
sible that  no  charge  agaiasthimmight  excite  suspicion; 
but  a  word  might  cause  inquiry — and  inquiry  would 
be  ruin.  Forced,  therefore,  to  stomach  his  failure, 
his  indignation,  his  shame,  his  hatred,  and  his  ven- 
geance, his  own  heart  became  a  punishment  almost 
adequate  to  hia  vices. 

"  But  my  foe  will  die,"  said  he,  clenching  his  fist  so 
firmly  that  the  nails  almost  brought  blood  from  the 
palm  ;  "  he  will  starve,  famish  ;  and  see  them — his 
wife,  his  child — perish  first  i  1  shall  have  my  triumph, 
though  I  shall  not  witness  it ! — But  now,  away  to  my 
villa :  there,  at  least,  will  be  some  one  whom  I  can 
raock,  and  beat,  and  trample,  if  I  will !  Would — uouU 
•  wotiid  that  I  were  that  very  man,  deMtitute  at  it  it ! 
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His  necic,  at  kast,  is  safe :  if  he  dies ,  it  will  not  be 
upon  tbe  gallows,  nor  among  the  hoo^ngs  of  the  mob  ! 
O,  honor  !  horror !  What  are  my  villa,  my  wine,  my 
women,  with  that  black  thought,  ever  foUowing  me  like 
a  shadow  ? — Who — who,  while  an  avalanche  is  sailing 
over  him,  who  would  sit  down  to  feast?" 

Leaving  this  man  to  shun  or  be  overtaken  by  Fate, 
we  return  to  Glendower.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Crauford  visited  him  no  more ;  and,  indeed,  shortly 
afterwards  Glendower, ag^n  changed  his  home.  But 
every  day  and  every  hour  brought  new  strength  to  the 
disease  which  was  creeping  and  burning  through  the 
veins  of  the  devoted  wife  ;  and  Glendower,  who  saw, 
on  earth,  nothing  before  them  but  a  gaol,  from  which, 
as  yet,  they  had  been  miraculously  delivered,  repined 
not  as  he  beheld  her  approach  to  a  gentler  and  beuigner 
home.  Often  he  sate,  as  she  was  bending  over  their 
child,  and  gazed  upon  her  cheek  with  an  insane  and 
fearful  joy  at  the  characters  which  consumption  had 
there  engraved ;  but  when  she  turned  towards  him  her 
fond  eyes,  (those  deep  wells  of  love,  in  which  truth  lay 
hid,  and  which  neither  languor  nor  disease  could  ex- 
haust,) the  unnatural  hardness  of  his  heart  melted  away, 
and  he  would  rush  from  the  house,  to  give  vent  to  an 
agony  against  which  fortitude  and  manhood  were  in 
vain! 

There  was  no  hope  for  their  distress.  His  wife  had, 
unknown  to  Glendower,  (for  she  dreaded  his  pride,) 
written  several  times  to  a  relation,  who,  though  distant, 
was  stilt  the  nearest  in  blood  which  fate  had  spared  her, 
but  ineiFectually  ;  the  scions  of  a  large  and  illegitimate 
family,  which  surrounded  him,  utterly  prerented  the 
success,  and  generally  interrupted  the  application,  of 
any  claimant  on  hts  riches  but  themselves.  Glendower, 
whose  temper  had  ever  kept  him  aloof  from  all  but  the 
commonest  acquaintances,  knew  no  human  beii^  Is 
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apply  to.  Deprrt-ed  by  birth  of  the  coarser  leliigea  of 
poverty,  and  utterly  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  mins 
which  his  knowledge  and  talents  should  have  proved — 
lick,  and  despondent  at  heart,  and  debarred  by  the 
loftiness  of  honour,  or  rather  principle  that  nothing 
could  quell,  from  any  unlawful  means  of  earning  bread, 
which  to  most  minds  would  have  been  rendered  excu- 
sable by  the  urgency  of  nature,  Glendower  marked  the 
days  drag  on  in  dull  and  protracted  despair,  and  envied 
every  corpse  that  he  saw  borne  to  the  asylum  in  which 
all  earth's  hopes  seemed  centred  and  confined  I 
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For  ours  «u  not  like  eu-lhl;  love 
And  must  this  partiiig^  be  our  veiy  lait  J 
Ko  I  I  ihall  lave  thee  itill  when  death  itself  i^  pi 


Huh'd  were  his  Qertrode'i  lipsl  but  s^  theii  blind 

And  beautiful  expreuioa  >eem'd  to  melt 

With  lore  that  couid  not  die  1  uid  still  Ub  huid 

She  pceuet  to  the  heait,  no  more  that  felt 

Ah,  haartl  where  once  each  fbnd  afieclion  dwelt. 


"  I  woNDBR,"  said  Mr.  Srowa  to  himself,  as  he  spurred 
his  shaggy  pony  to  a  speed  very  unusual  to  the  steady 
habits  of  either  party — "  I  wonder  where  I  shall  find 
him.  1  would  not  for  the  late  Lady  Waddilove's  best 
diamond  cross  have  any  body  forestal  me  in  the  news. 
To  think  of  my  young  master  dying  so  soon  after  my 
last  visit,  or  rather  my  last  visit  but  one — and  to  think 
of  the  old  gentleman  taking  on  80,  and  raving  about 
his  injustice  to  the  rightful  possessor,  and  saying  that 
he  is  justly  punished,  and  asking  me  so  eagerly  if  I 
could  discover  the  retreat  of  the  late  squire,  and  believ- 
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iag  in«  so  implicitly  when  I  undertook  to  do  it,  and 
giving  me  this  letter !"  And  here  Mr.  Brown  wistfully 
examined  an  epistle  sealed  with  black  wax,  peepng 
into  the  comers,  which  irritated  rather  than  eazia&ed 
hifl  curiosity — "  I  wonder  what  the  old  gentlenuui  says 
in  it— I  suppose  he  will,  of  couree,  give  up  the  estate 
and  house.  Let  me  see — that  long  picture  gallery,  just 
built,  will,  at  all  events,  want  fiiroishing.  That  would 
be  a  famous  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  Indian  jars, 
and  the  sofas,  and  the  great  Turkey  carpet.  How  lucky 
that  I  should  just  have  come  in  time  to  get  the  letter. 
But  let  me  consider  how  I  shall  find  out  ? — an  adver- 
tisement in  the  paper  ?  Ah  !  that's  the  plan.  '  Alger- 
non Mordaunt,  Esq. ;  something  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage—apply to  Mr.  Biown,  &c.'  Ah  !  that  will  do  well, 
very  well.  The  Turkey  carpet  won't  be  quite  long 
enough.  1  wish  I  had  discovered  Mr,  Mordaunt's 
address  before,  and  lent  him  some  money  during  the 
young  gentleman's  life ;  it  would  have  seemed  more 
generous.  However,  !  can  offer  it  now,  before  I  shew 
the  letter.  Bless  me,  it's  getting  dark.  Come,  Dobbin, 
ye-up !"  Such  were  the  lucubrations  of  the  faithful 
friend  of  the  late  Lady  Waddilove,  as  he  hastened  to 
London,  charged  with  the  task  of  discovering  Mor- 
daunt, and  with  the  delivery  of  the  following  epistle  : 

"  You  are  now,  sir,  the  heir  to  that  property  which, 
some  yeirs  ago,  passed  from  your  hands  into  mine. 
My  son,  for  whom  alone  wealth,  or,  1  may  say  Gfe, 
was  valuable  to  me,  is  no  more.  I  only,  an  old,  child- 
less man,  stand  between  you  and  the  estates  of  Mor- 
daunt. Do  not  wait  for  my  death  to  enjoy  them.  1 
cannot  live  here,  where  every  thing  reminds  me  of  my 
great  and  irreparable  loss.  I  shall  remove  next  month 
into  another  home.  Consider  this,  then,  as  once  more 
yours.     The  house,  1  believe,  you  wiil  find  not  disim- 
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proved  by  my  alterations  ;  the  mortgages  on  the  estate 
have  been  paid  off;  the  former  rental  you  will  perhaps 
albw  my  steward  to  account  to  j/ou  for,  and  after  my 
death  the  present  one  wili  be  youra-  I  am  informed 
that  you  are  a  proud  man,  and  not  likely  to  receive 
favours.  Be  it  so,  sir ! — it  is  not  as  a  favour  on  your 
side  that  I  now  make  you  this  request — there  are  cir- 
camstances  connected  with  my  treaty  with  your  father, 
which  have  of  late  vexed  my  conscience — and  con- 
science, sir,  must  be  satisfied  at  any  loss.  But  we  shall 
meet,  perhaps,  and  talk  over  the  past ;  at  present  I 
will  not  enlarge  on  it.  If  you  have  suffered  by  me,  I 
am  sufBcientiy  punished,  and  my  only  hope  is  to  re- 
pair your  losses. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
"  H,  Vavasour  Mordaunt," 

'  Such  was  the  letter,  so  important  to  Mordaunt,  with 
which  our  worthy  friend  was  chained.  Bowed  to  Che 
dust  as  Vavasour  was  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  open 
to  conscience  as  affliction  had  made  him,  he  had  lived 
too  long  for  effect,  not  to  be  susceptible  to  its  influence, 
even  to  the  last.  Amidst  all  his  grief,  and  it  was  in- 
tense, there  were  some  whispers  of  self- exaltation  at 
the  thought  of  the  eelat  which  his  generosity  and  abdi- 
cation would  excite  ;  und,  with  true  worldly  morality, 
the  hoped-for  plaudits  of  others  gave  a  triumph,  rather 
than  humiliation,  to  his  reconcilement  with  himself. 

To  say  truth,  there  were  indeed  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  treaty  with  Mordaunt's  father,  calcu- 
lated to  vex  his  conscience.  He  knew  that  he  had  not 
only  taken  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Mordaunt's  distress, 
but  that,  at  his  instigation,  a  paper  which  could  foi 
ever  hare  prevented  Mr,  Mordaunt's  sale  of  the  pro- 
peity,  had  been  destroyed.  These  circumstances, 
during  the  life  of  his  son,  he  had  endeavoured  to  forget 
2  D  2 
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or  to  palliate.  But  grief  is  the  father  of  remorM ;  and 
at  die  death  of  that  idoLzed  son,  the  voice  at  hia  heart 
gtew  imperious,  and  he  lost  the  power,  in  losing  the 
motive,  of  reasoning  it  away. 

Mr.  Brown's  advertisement  was ,  unanswered ;  and, 
with  the  seal  and  patience  of  the  Christian  proselyte's 
tribe  and  calling,  the  good  man  commenced,  in  per- 
son, a  noost  elaborate  and  painstaking  research.  For 
a  long  time,  his  endeavours  were  so  ineffectual,  that 
Mr.  Brown,  in  despair,  disposed  of  the  two  Indian 
jars  for  lialf  their  value,  and  heaved  a  despondent 
si^,  whenever  he  saw  the  great  Turkey  carpet  rolled 
up  in  his  warehouse  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  if  it 
never  meant  to  unroll  itself  again. 

At  last,  however,  by  dint  of  indefatigable  and  mi- 
nute investigation,  he  ascertained  that  the  object  of 
his  search  bad  resided  in  London,  under  a  feigned 
name  ;  from  lodging  to  lodging,  and  comer  to  corner, 
he  tracked  bim,  till  at  length  he  made  himself  master 
of  Mordaunt's  present  retreat.  A  joyful  look  did 
Mr.  Brown  cast  at  the  great  Turkey  carpet,  as  he 
passed  by  it,  on  his  way  to  bis  street  door,  on  the 
morning  of  his  intended  visit  to  Mordaunt.  "  It  b 
a  fine  thing  to  have  a  good  heart,"  said  he,  in  the 
true  style  of  Sir  Christopher  Findlater,  and  he  again 
eyed  the  Turkey  carpet.  "  I  really  feel  quite  happy 
at  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  I  shall  give !" 

After  a  walk  through  as  many  obscure  and  filthy 
wynda,  and  lanes,  and  alleys,  and  courts,  as  ever  were 
threaded  by  some  humble  fiigitive  from  justice,  the  pa- 
tient Morris  came  to  a  sort  of  court,  situated  among  the 
miserable  hovels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower.  He 
paused,  wonderingty,  at  a  dwelling,  in  which  every 
window  was  broken,  and  where  the  tiles,  torn  from 
the  roof,  lay  scattered  in  forlorn  confusion  beside  the 
door  ;  where  the  dingy  bricks  looked  cnimbiing  away, 
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&om  Tery  age  ajid  lottenness,  and  the  &bric,  wticfa 
was  of  great  antiquity,  seemed  so  locldog  and  Infirm, 
that  the  eye  looked  upon  itsdbtorted  and  over- hanging 
position  with  a  sensation  of  pain  and  dread ;  where 
the  very  rata  had  deserted  their  loathsome  cells,  Irom 
the  insecurity  of  their  tenure,  and  the  ragged  mothen 
of  the  abject  neighbourhood  forbade  their  brawling 
children  to  wander  under  the  threatening  walls,  lest 
they  should  keep  the  promise  of  their  mouldering 
aspect,  and,  tailing,  bare  to  the  obstructed  and  sickly 
day  the  secrets  of  their  prison  house.  Grirt  with  the 
fbul  and  reeking  lairs  of  that  extreme  des^tution  which 
necessity  urges  irresistibly  into  guilt,  and  excluded,  by 
filthy  alleys,  and  an  eternal  atmosphere  of  smoke  and 
rank  vapour,  from  the  blessed  sun  and  the  pure  air  of 
Heaven,  the  miserable  mansion  seemed  set  apart  for 
every  disease  to  couch  within — too  perilous  even  for 
tha  hunted  criminal — too  dreary  even  for  the  beggar  to 
prefer  it  to  the  bare  hedge,  or  the  inhospitable  porch, 
beneath  whose  mockery  of  shelter  the  frosts  of  winter 
had  so  often  numbed  him  into  sleep. 

Thrice  did  the  heavy  and  silver-headed  cane  o{  Mr. 
Brown,  resound  upon  the  door,  over  which  was  a 
curious  carving  of  a  lion  dormant,  and  a  date,  of  which 
only  the  two  numbers  15  were  discernible.  Roused  by 
a  note  so  unusual,  and  an  apparition  so  unwontedly 
■mug  as  the  worthy  Morris,  a  whole  legion  of  dingy 
end  smoke-dried  Iwats,  came  trooping  &om  the  sur- 
lounding  huts,  and  with  many  an  elvish  cry,  and 
strange  oath,  and  cabalistic  word,  which  thrilled  the 
respectable  marrow  of  Mr.  Brown,  they  collected  in  a 
gaping,  and,  to  his  alarmed  eye,  a  menacing  group, 
as  near  to  the  house  as  their  feais  and  parents  would 
permit  them. 

*'  It  is  very  dangerous,"  thought  Mr.  Brown,  looking 
^veringly  up  at  the  hanging  iwd  tottering  roof,  "  and 
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very  appalling, "  as  he  turned  to  the  ragged  crowd  c^ 
infant  reprobates  which  began  with  every  moment  to 
increase.  At  last  he  summoned  courage,  and  inquired, 
in  atone  half  soothing  and  hair  dignified,  if  they  could 
inform  him  how  to  obtain  admittance,  or  how  to  arouse 
the  inhabitants. 

An  old  crone,  leaning  out  of  an  opposite  window 
with  matted  hair  hanging  over  a  begrimed  and  shri- 
velled countenance,  made  answer.  '  No  one,'  she  sdd 
in  her  peculiar  dialect,  which  the  worthy  man  scarcely 
comprehended,  '  Uved  there,  or  had  done  so  for  years;' 
but  Brown  knew  better;  and  while  he  was  asserting 
the  fact,  a  girl  put  her  head  out  of  another  hovel,  and 
said  that  she  had  sometimes  seen,  at  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  a  man  leave  the  house,  but  whether  any  one 
else  lived  in  it,  she  could  not  tell.  Again  Mr.  Brown 
sounded  an  alarm,  but  no  answer  came  forth,  and  in 
great  fear  and  tremHing,  he  applied  violent  hands  to 
the  door  ;  it  required  but  little  fOrce ;  it  gave  way ;  he 
entered ;  and,  jealous  of  the  entrance  of  the  mob  with- 
out, reclosed  and  barred,  as  well  aa  he  was  able,  the 
shattered  door.  The  house  was  uttnaturaUg  \sigc  tor 
the  neighbourhood,  and  Brown  was  in  doubt  whether 
first  to  ascend  a  broken  and  perilous  staircase,  or  search 
the  rooms  below  :  he  decided  on  the  latter ;  he  found 
no  one,  and  with  a  misgiving  heart,  which  nothing 
but  the  recollection  of  the  great  Turkey  carpet  could 
have  inspired,  he  ascended  the  quaking  steps.  All  was 
silent.  But  a  door  was  unclosed.  He  entered,  and 
saw  the  object  of  his  search  before  him. 

Over  a  pallet  bent  a  form,  on  which,  though  youth 
seemed  withered,  and  even  pride  broken,  the  uncon- 
querable soul  left  somewhat  of  grace  and  of  glory,  that 
sustained  the  beholder's  remembrance  of  better  days — 
a  child  in  its  first  infancy  knelt  on  the  nearer  side  of 
tlie  bed,  with   clasped  hands,  and  vacant  eyes  that 
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turned  towardi  the  intruder,  and  remained  livetted  on 
his  steps  with  a  listless  and  lack-lustre  gaze.  But 
Glendover,  or  rather  Mordaunt,  as  he  bent  over  the 
pullet,  spoke  not,  mored  not ;  his  eyes  were  rivetted 
on  one  object ;  his  heart  seemed  turned  into  stone,  and 
his  veins  curdled  into  ice.  Awed  and  chilled  by  the 
breathing  desolation  of  the  spot,  Brown  approached, 
and  spoke,  he  scarcely  knew  what ;  the  habitual  nature 
of  his  thoughts,  which  cast  something  ludicrous  into  his 
words,  doubled,  as  it  were,  the  terror,  because  it  took 
from  the  exaggeration  of  the  scene.  "  You  are,"  he 
concluded  his  address,  "  the  master  of  Mordaunt 
Court;"  and  he  placed  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  he  thus  greeted. 

"Awake,  hear  met"  cned  Algernon  to  Isabel,  as 
•he  lay  extended  on  the  couch ;  and  the  messenger  of 
glad  tidings,  for  the  first  time  seeing  her  countenance, 
■huddered,  and  knew  that  he  was  in  the  chamber  of 
death. 

"  Awake,  my  own,  own  love !  Happy  days  are 
IB  store  for  ua  yet:  our  misery  is  past;  you  will 
lire,  live  to  Mesa  me  in  riches,  as  you  have  done  in 

Isabel  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  a  smile,  sweet, 
comforting,  and  full  of  love,  passed  the  hps  which  were 
about  to  close  for  ever.  "  Thank  Heaven,"  she  mur- 
mured, "  for  your  dear  sake.  It  is  pleasant  to  die 
now,  and  thut!"  and  she  placed  the  hand  (that  was 
clasped  in  her  relaxing  and  wan  fingers,  within  the 
bosom  which  had  been,  for  anguished  and  hopeless 
years,  his-  asylum  and  refnge,  and  which  now,  when 
fortune  changed,  as  if  it  had  only  breathed  as  a  com- 
fort for  his  a£Sictions,  was,  for  the  first  time,  and  for 
ever,  to  be  cold,— cold  even  to  him  ! 

"  You  will  live — you  will  hve,"  cried  Mordaunt.  in 
wild  and  hicreduloua  despair — "in  mercy  live  1  You. 
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who  have  been  my  angel  of  hope,  do  not — 0  God, 
0  God  !  do  not  desert  me  now !" 

But  that  faithful  and  loving  heart  was  ah-eady  deaf 
to  his  voice,  and  the  film  grew  darkening  and  rapidly 
over  the  eye,  which  still,  with  undying  fondness,  sought 
him  out  through  the  shade  and  ^ony  of  death.  Sense 
and  consciousness  were  gone,  and  dim  and  confused 
images  whirled  round  her  soul,  struggling  a  little  mo- 
ment before  they  sunk  into  the  depth  and  silence  wher« 
the  past  lies  buried.  But  still  mindful  of  kim,  and 
grasping,  as  it  were,  at  his  remembrance,  she  clasped, 
closer  and  closer,  the  icy  hand  which  she  held,  to  her 
breast.  "  Your  hand  is  cold,  dearest — it  is  cold,"  said 
she,  faintly,"  but  I  will  warm  it  here  /'—And  so  ha 
spirit  passed  away,  and  Mordannt  felt  afterwards,  in  a 
lone  and  surviving  pilgrimage,  that  her  bst  thought 
had  been  kindness  to  him,  and  her  last  act  had  spoken 
a  foigetfulness  even  of  death,  in  the  cares  and  devotion 
of  love ! 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


One  evening  in  autumn,  about  three  years  after  the 
date  of  our  last  chapter,  a  stranger  on  horseback,  in 
deep  mourning,  dismounted  at  the  door  of  "  the  Gol- 
den Fleece,"  in  the  memorable  town  of  W ,     He 

walked  into  the  tap-room,  and  asked  for  a  private 
apartment  and  accommodation  for  the  night.  The 
landlady,  grown  considerably  plumper  than  when  we 
first  made  her  acquaintance,  just  lifted  up  her  eyes  to 
the  stranger's  face,  and  summoning  a  short  stout  man. 
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(formeriy  the  waiter,  now  the  second  helpmate  of  the 
comely  faostesa,)  desired  hitn,  in  a  tone  which  partook 
somewhat  more  of  the  authority  indicative  of  tbeir  for- 
mer relative  situations  than  of  the  obedience  which 
should  have  charact^zed  their  present,  to  "  shew  the 
gentleman  to  the  Griffin,  No.  Four." 

The  stranger  smiled  as  the  sound  greeted  his  ears, 
and  he  followed  not  so  much  the  host  as  the  hostess's 
spouse  into  the  apartment  thus  designated.  A  young 
lady,  who  some  eight  years  ago  little  thought  that  she 
should  still  be  in  a  state  of  sii^le  blessedness,  and  who 
always  honoured  with  an  attentive  eye  Uie  stray  travd- 
len  'who,  from  their  youth,  loneliness,  or  that  inefial^ 
air  which  usually  designates  the  uamarned  man,  might 
iy  be  in  the  same  solitary  state  of  life,  turned  to  the  land- 
lady, and  said— - 

"  Mother,  did  you  observe  what  a  handsome  gentle- 
man that  was  V 

"  No,"  replied  the  landlady  ;  "  I  only  observed  that 
he  brought  no  servant." 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  daughter,  "if  he  is  in  the 
army  ? — rhe  has  a  military  air !" 

"  I  suppose  he  has  dined,"  muttered  the  landlady  to 
herself,  looking  towards  the  larder. 
.  "  Have  you  seen  Squire  Mordawnt  within  a  short 
period  of  time?"  said,  somewhat  abruptly,  a  Uttle 
thick-set  man,  who  was  enjoying  his  pipe  and.  negus 
in  a  sociable  way  at  the  window-seat.  The  character- 
istics of  this  personage  were,  a  spruce  wig,  a  bottle 
nose,  an  elevated  eyebrow,  a  snuff-coloured  skin  and 
coat,  and  an  air  of  that  consequential  self-respect 
which  distinguishes  the  philosopher  who  threes  with 
the  French  sage,  and  sees  "no  reason  in  the  world  . 
why  a  man  should  not  esteem  himself." 

"No,  indeed,  Mr. Bossolton,"    returned  the  land- 
lady; "  but  I  suppose  that,  as  he  is  now  in  the  parlio- 
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meut-boAM',  be  will  live  less  retired.  It  is  a  {nty  tlkM 
the  inside  of  that  noble  old  hall  of  his  should  not  be 
more  seen — and  after  all  the  old  gentleman's  improre* 
ments,  too  I  "Diey  la;  that  the  estate  now,  since  the 
mortgages  were  paid  off,  is  above  ten  thousand  ponnds 
a  year,  clear !" 

"  And,  if  1  am  not  induced  into  an  error,"  rejoined 
Mr.  BosBolton,  re-Glting  his  pipe,  "  old  Varasour  left 
a  great  sum  of  ready-money  besides,  which  must  hare 
been  an  aid,  and  an  assistance,  and  an  adrantage, 
mark  me.  Mistress  Merrylack,  to  the  owner  of  Hor- 
daunt-HaU,  that  has  escaped  the  calculation  of  ynar 
foculty, — and  the — and  the — faculty  of  your  calcnla- 
tion  !" 

"  You  mistake,  Mr.  Boss,"  as,  in  the  friendliness  of 
diminutives,  Mrs.  Merrylack  somethnei  appellatired 
the  grandiloquent  practitioner — "you  mistake:  the 
old  gentleman  left  all  his  ready  money  in  two  bequests 

— the  one  to  the  College  of ,  in  the  unireruty 

of  Cambridge,  and  the  other  to  an  hospital  in  London. 
I  remember  the  very  words  of  the  wiU — they  ran  tfaut, 
Mr.  Boss: — 'And  whereas  my  beloved  son,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  been  a  member  of  the  College  of 

,  in    the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  he 

would  have  adorned  by  his  genius,  learning,  yonthfid. 
virtue,  and  the  various  qualities  which  did  equal  honour 
to  his  head  and  heart,  and  would  have  rendered  him 
alike  distinguished  as  the  scholar  and  the  Christian — I 
do  devise  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  now  in  the  English  funds,'  Sec. 
&c. ;  and  then  follows  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
have  his  charity  vested  and  bestowed,  and  all  about 
the  prize  which  shall  be  for  ever  designated  and  termed 
'  The  Vavasour  Prize,'  and  what  shall  be  the  words  of 
the  Latin  speech  which  shall  be  spokea  when  the  said 
prize  be  delivered,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  that  effect: 
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80,  then,  he  paoaes  to  the  other  legacy,  of  exactly  the 
same  sum,  to  the  hospital,  usually  called  aad  styled 

,  in  the  City  of  London,  and  says, '  And  whereas 

we  are  assured  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  in  these 
days  of  blasphemy  and  sedition,  it  becomes  every  true 
Briton  and  member  of  the  Established  Church  to  sap> 
poit,  that '  charity  doth  cover  a  multitude  of  sins' — so 
I  do  give  and  devise,'  &c.  &c.,  '  to  be  lor  ever  termed 
in  the  deeds,'  &c.  &c.,  'of  the  said  hospital,  'The 
Vavasour  Chaiity ;'  and  always  provided  that,  on  the 
aoDivenaiy  of  the  day  of  my  death,  there  be  snch  prayer 
as  shall  hereafter  in  this  my  last  will  be  dictated,  for 
my  soul,  and  a  sermon  afterwards,  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  on  aiiy  test  appropriate  to  the 
day  and  deed  so  commemorated.' — But  the  conclusion 
is  most  beautiful,  Mr.  Bossolton  : — '  And  now,  having 
dischaiged  my  duties,  to  the  best  of  my  hnmble  ability, 
to  my  God,  my  king,  and  my  country,  and  dying  in 
the  full  belief  of  the  Protestant  Church,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, 1  do  set  my  hand  and  seal,'  &c.  &c." 

"  A  very  pleasing,  and  charitable,  and  devout,  and 
virtuous,  testament  or  will.  Mistress  Merryiack,"  said 
Mr.  Bossolton ;  "  and  in  a  time  when  anarchy  with 
gigantic  strides  does  devastate,  and  devour,  and  harm, 
the  gtxxl  old  customs  of  ouc  ancestors  and  forefathers, 
aad  tramples  with  its  poisonous  breath  the  Magna 
Gharta,  and  the  glorious  Revolution,  it  is  beautiful — 
■  ay,  and  sweet — mark  you,  Mrs.  Merryiack,  to  behold 
a  gentleman  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  or  grades,  sup- 
portingthetostitationsof  his  country  with  such  remark- 
able energy  of  sentiments,  and  witii — and  with — ^Mis- 
tress Merryiack — with  sentiments  of  such  remarkable 
energy," 

"  Pray,"  said  the  daughter,  adjusting  her  ringlets 
by  a  little  glass  which  hnng  over  the  tap,  "  how  long 
has  Mr.  Mordaunt's  lady  been  dead  V 
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"  Oh  !  she  died  just  before  the  squire  catne  to  tbe 
property,"  quoth  the  mother.  "  Poor  thing — she  was 
so  pretty.  I  am  sure  I  cried  for  a  whole  hour  when  I 
beard  it  <  I  think  it  was  three  years  last  month,  when 
it  happened.  Old  Mr.  Vavasour  died  about  two  months 
afterwards." 

"  The  afflicted  buiband,"  (said  Mr.  Bossolton,  wno 
was  the  vic^  of  a  most  fiery  Mrs.  Boss  at  home.) 
"  went  into  foreign  lands  or  parts,  or,  as  it  is  vulgariy 
termed,  the  continent,  immediately  after  an  event,  or 
occurrence  so  fotal  to  the  cup  of  his  prosperity,  and 
the  sunshine  of  hb  enjoyment,  did  he  not,  Mrs.  Merry- 
lack  ?" 

"  He  did.  And  you  know,  Mr.  Boss,  he  only  re- 
turned about  six  months  ago." 

"  And  of  what  borough,  or  buc^h,  or  town,  or  city, 
is  he  the  member  and  representative  V  asked  Mr.  Je- 
remiah Bossolton,  putting  another  lump  of  sugar  into 
his  negus.  "  I  have  heard,  it  is  true,  but  my  memory 
is  short ;  and,  in  the  multitude  and  multifariousness  of 
my  professional  engagements,  I  am  often  led  into  a  for- 
getfulness  of  matters  less  important  in  their  variety, 
ftnd  less — less  various  in  their  importance." 

"  Why,"  answered  Mrs.  Merrylack,  "  somehow  or 
other,  1  quite  forget  too ;  but  it  is  some  distant  bo- 
rough. The  gentleman  wanted  him  to  stand  for  the 
county,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it ;  perhaps  he  did 
not  like  the  pubhcity  of  die  thing,  for  he  is  mighty 
reserved." 

"  Proud,  haughty,  arrogant, and  assumptions!"  said 
Mf.  Bossolton,  with  a  puff  of  unusual  length. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  daughter,  (young  peo|^  are 
always  the  first  to  defend,)  "  I'm  sure  he's  not  proud — 
he  does  a  mort  of  good,  and  has  the  sweetest  smile 
possible !  I  wonder  if  he'll  marry  again !  He  is  very 
young  yet,  not  above  two  or  three-and-thirty."    (The 
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kind  damsel  would  not  haye  thought,  two  or  three- 
and-thiity  very  young  some  years  ago  ;  but  we  grow 
wonderfully  mdulgeat  to  the  age  of  other  people-  as  w* 
grow  <dder  ourselves !) 

"  Aad  what  an  eye  he  haa !"  said  the  landlady. 
"  Well,  for  my  part — but,  bless  me.  Here,  John  — 
John— ^ohn— waiters—husband,  I  mean — here's  a  car- 
ria^  and  four  at  the  door.  Lizzy,  dear,  is  my  cap 
right  V 

And  mother,  daughter,  and  husband,  all  flocked, 
charged  with  simper,  courtesy,  and  bow,  to  receive  their 
expected  guests.  With  a  disappointment,  which  we 
who  keep  not  inns  can  but  very  imperfectly  conceive, 
the  trio  beheld  a  single  personage — a  valet — descend 
from  the  box,  open  the  carriage  door,  and  take  out — a 
desk  I — Of  all  things  human,  male  or  female,  the  said 
carriage  was  utterly  empty. 

The  valet  bustled  up  to  the  landlady :  "  My  master's 
here.  Ma'am,  I  think— rode  on  before  1" 

"  And  who  is  year  master  V  asked  Mrs.  Merrylsck 
— a  thrill  of  alarm,  and  the  thought  of  No.  Four,  co- 
ming across  her  at  the  same  time. 

"  Who  I"  said  the  valet,  rubbing  his  hands ;  "  who ! 
— why  Clar^ice  Talbot  Linden,  Esq.,  of  Scarsdale 
Park,  county  of  York,  late  secretary  of  Legation  at 

the  court  of ,  now  M.  P.,  and  one  of  His  Maj&^'s 

under  Secretaries  of  State," 

"  Mercy  upon  us  \"  cried  the  astounded  landlady. 
*'  and  'So,  Four!  only  think  of  it.  Run,  John,— John 
—run — light  a  fire  {tht  night's  cold,  I  think) — b  the 
Elephant,  No.  Sixteen — beg  the  gentleman's  pardon  — 
say  it  was  occupied  till  now ;  ask  what  he'll  have  for 
dinner — fish,  flesh,  fowl,  steaks,  joints,  chops,  tarts — 
or,  if  it's  too  late  (but  it's  quite  early  yet — you  may  put 
back  the  day  an  hour  or  so),  aak  what  he'll  have  for 
Jnpper — run,  John,  run  : — what's  the  oaf  staying  for — 
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run,  I  tell  you  '.—Pray,  air,  walk  in  (to  the  ralet,  ocr 
old  friend  Mr.  Harrison) — you'U  be  hungry  after  ymir 
journey,  I  think ;  no  ceremony,  I  beg." 

"  He's  not  so  handsome  as  his  master,"  said  Miss 
Elizabeth,  glancing  at  Harrison  discontentedly — "but 
he  does  not  look  like  a  married  man,  somehow.  I'll 
just  step  up  stairs,  and  change  my  cap ;  it  would 
be  but  civil  if  the  gentleman's  gentleman  sups  with 

Meanwhile  Clarence,  having  been  left  alone  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  No.  Four,  had  examined  the  little 
apartment  with  an  interest  not  altogether  unmingled 
with  painful  redections.  There  are  few  persons,  how- 
ever f9rti3nate,  who  can  look  back  to  eight  years  of 
their  life,  and  not  feel  somewhat  of  disappointment  in 
the  retrospect :  few  persona,  whose  fortunes  the  world 
envy,  to  whom  the  token  of  past  time,  suddenly  obtru- 
ded on  their  remembrance,  does  not  awaken  hopes 
destroyed,  and  wishes  deceived,  which  that  world  has 
never  known.  We  tell  our  triumphsto  the  crowd,  but 
our  own  hearts  are  the  sole  confidants  of  our  sorrows. 
"  Twice,"  said  Clarence  to  himself,  "  twice  before  have 
I  been  in  this  humble  room  ;  the  first  was  when,  at  the 
8^e  of  eighteen,  I  was  just  launched  into  the  world — 
a  vessel  which  had  for  its  only  hope  the  motto  of  the 
chivalrous  Sidney,— 

Aut  viam  inyeaiam,  aut  faciam  ; 

yet,  humble  and  nameless  as  I  was,  how  well  I  can 
recal  the  exaggerated  ambition,  nay,  the  certamty  of 
success,  as  well  as  its  detire,  which  then  burnt  within 
me.  I  smile  now  at  the  overweening  vanity  of  those 
hopes — some,  indeed,  realized,  but  how  many  nipped 
and  withered  for  ever  !  seeds,  of  which  a  few  fell  upon 
rich  ground,  and  prospered,  but  of  which  how  far  the 
greater  number  were  scattered,  some  upon  the  way- 
side, and  were  devoured  by  immediate  cares,  some  on 
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atony  places,  and  i*faen  the  sun  of  manhood  was  up,  they 
were  scoiched,  and  because  they  had  no  root,  withered 
away:  and  same  among  thorns,  and  the  thomssprang  up 
and  choked  them.—!  am  now  rich,  honoured,  high  ia  the 
fevouF  of  courts,  and  not  altogether  unknown  or  unes- 
teemed  arbiti-io  papillaris  awa :  and  yet  I  almost  think  I 
was  happier  when,  in  that  flush  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence, I  looked  forth  into-the  wide  world,  and  imagined 
that  from  every  comer  would  spring  up  a  triumph  for 
my  vanity,  or  an  object  for  my  affections.  The  next 
time  I  stood  in  Uiis  little  spot,  I  was  no  longer  the  de- 
pendant of  a  precarious  charity,  or  the  idle  adventurer 
who  had  no  stepping-stone  but  his  ambition.  I  was 
then  just  declared  the  heir  of  wealth,  which  I  could  not 
rationally  iiave  hoped  for  five  years  before,  and  which 
was  in  itself  sufficient  to  satisfy  th^  aspirings  of  ordi- 
nary men.  Bat  I  was  corroded  with  anxieties  for  the 
object  of  my  love,  and  regret  for  the  friend  whom  I 
had  lost :  perhaps  the  eagerness  of  my  heart  for  the 
one  rendered  me,  for  the  moment,  too  little  mindful 
of  the  other ;  but,  in  after  years,  memory  took  ample 
atonement  for  that  temporary  suspension  of  her  duties 
How  often  have  I  recalled,  in  this  world  of  cold  ties 
and  false  hearts,  that  true  and  generous  friend,  from 
whose  lessons  my  mind  took  improvement,  and  from 
whose  warnings,  example ;  who  was  to  me,  living,  a 
father,  and  from  whose  generosity,  whatever  worldly 
advantages  I  have  enjoyed,  or  distinctions  I  have  gain- 
ed, are  derived !  Then  I  was  going  with  a  torn,  yet 
credulous,  heart,  to  pour  forth  my  secret  and  my  pas- 
sion to  her,  and,  within  one  little  week  thence,  how 
ship-wrecked  of  all  hope,  object,  and  future  hap- 
piness, I  was !  Perhaps,  at  that  time,  I  did  not  suffi- 
ciently consider  the  excusable  cautions  of  the  world — 
I  should  not  have  taken  such  umbrage  at  her  father's 
letter — I  should  have  revealed  to  him  my  birth,  and 
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accession  of  fortune — nor  bartered  the  truth  of  certain 
happiness  for  the  trials  and  manoeuvres  of  romance. 
But  it  is  too  late  to  repent  now.  B;  this  time  mj 
image  must  be  wholly  obliterated  from  her  heart : — she 
has  seen  me  in  the  crowd,  and  passed  me  coldly  by — 
her  cheeL  is  pale,  but  not  for  me ;  and  in  a  little — lit- 
tle while — she  will  be  another's,  and  lost  to  me  for 
ever  I  Yet  have  I  never  foi^tten  her  through  change  or 
time — the  hard  and  harsh  projects  of  ambition — the 
labours  of  business,  or  the  engrossing  schemes  of  poU- 
tical  intrigue. — Never !  —  but  this  is  a  vain  and  foolish  , 
subject  of  reflection  now." 

And  not  the  lew  reflecting  upon  it  for  that  sage  and 
veracious  recollection,  Clarence  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, against  which  he  had  been  leaning,  and  drawing 
one  of  the  four  chairs  to  the  solitary  table,  he  sat  down, 
moody  and  disconsolate,  and  leaning  his  &ce  upon  his 
hands,  pursued-  the  confused,  yet  not  disconnected, 
thread  of  his  meditations. 

The  door  abruptly  opened,  and  Mr.  Merrylack  ap- 
peared. 

"Dear  me,  sir!"  cried  he,  "a  tiiousand  pities  you 
should  have  been  put  here,  sir !  Pray  step  up  stairs 
nW ;  the  front  drawing-room  is  just  vacant,  sir ;  what 
what  will  you  please  to  have  for  dinner,  sir,"  &c.&c., 
according  to  the  instructions  of  his  wife.  To  Mr. 
Merrylack's  great  dismay,  Clarence,  however,  resolutely 
refused  all  attempts  at  locomotion,  and  contenting 
himself  with  entrusting  the  dinner  to  the  discretion  of 
the  landlady,  desired  to  be  left  alone  till  it  was  pre- 
pared. 

Now,  when  Mr.  John  Merrylack  returned  to  the 
tap^room,  and  communicated  the  stubborn  adherence 
to  No.  Four,  manifested  by  its  occupier,  our  good 
hostess  felt  exceedingly  diacompoaetl,  "  You  are  so 
stupid,  John,"  said  she,  "  I'll  go  and  expostulate  like 
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With  htm ;"  aiid  she  was  riung  for  that  purpose,  when 
HarriBon,  who  was  taking  particularly  gqoi  care  of 
himself,  drew  her  back  :  "  I  know  my  m&ster's  temper 
better  than  you  do,  Ha'am,"  said  he ;  "  and  when  he 
is  in  the  humour  to  be  stubborn,  the  very  devil  himself 
could  not  get  him  out  of  it.  I  dare  say  he  wants  to 
be  left  to  himself:  he  is  very  fond  of  being  alone  now 
and  then ;  state  affairs,  you  know,  (added  the  valet, 
mysteriously  touching  his  forehead)  and  even  I  dare 
not  disturb  him  for  the  world  ;  so  make  yourself  easy, 
and  I'llgo  to  htm  when  he  has  dined,  and  /  supped. 
There  is  time  enongh  for  No.  Four,  when  we  bare 
taken  care  of  number  one. — Miss,  your  health  I" 

The  landlady,  ^luctanUy  overruled  in  her  design, 
reseated  herself. 

"  Mr.  Clarence  linden,  M.  P.,  did  you  say,  sir?" 
said  the  learned  Jeremiah  :  "  surely,  I  have  had  that 
name  or  appellation  in  my  books,  but  1  cannot,  at  this 
instant  of  time,  recal  to  my  recollection  the  exact  date 
and  circumstance  of  roy  professional  services  to  the 
gentleman  so  designated,  styled,  or,  I  raay  say, 
termed." 

"  Can't  aay,  I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Harrison — "  Uved 
with  my  master  many  years— never  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  before,  nor  of  travelling  this  road — a 
very  hilly  road  it  is,  sir. — Miss,  this  negus  is  as  bright 
as  your  eyes,  and  as  warm  as  my  admiration." 

"Oh,  sir r 

"  Pray,"  said  Mr.  Merrylack,  who,  like  most  of  his 
tribe,  was  a  bit  of  a  politician ;  "  is  it  the  Mr.  Linden 
who  made  that  long  speech  in  the  House  the  other 
day?" 

"  Precisely,  ur.     He  is  a  very  eloquent  gentleman, 

mdeed  :  pity  he  speaks  so  little — never  made  but  that 

one  long  speech  since  he  has  been  in  the  House,  and 

ft  capital  one  it  was,  too.     You  saw  how  the  prime 

2  X  .  o- 
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idiuster  conifdimentocl  him  upon  it.  '  A  speecb,'  aaH 
his  brdship,  '  which  had  united  the  graces  of  youthfid 
geniiUt  wHIi  the  soiiiid  calcuktionB  <^  matured  ex- 
perieoce !' " 

"  Did  the  piune  nunister  leaHy  bo  epeak  V  laid 
Jeremiah  :  "  what  a  beeutUuI,  and  noble,  tu>d  sensible 
compliment !  I  will  examine  my  books  vbeo  I  go  home 
— '  the  graces  of  youthful  geniw,  with  the  sound  cal- 
culations (A  matured  experience  I' " 

"  If  he  is  in  the  PaHiameat  House,"  quoth  the  land- 
lady, "I  suppose  lie  will  know  our  Mr.  Mordannt. 
when  the  squire  takes  his  seat,  aext — what  do  you  call 
it— seasons  ?" 

"  Know  Mr.  Motdaant !"  said  the  valet.  "  It  is  to 
see  him  that  we  have  come  down  heie.  We  intended 
to  have  gone  there  to-night,  but  master  thought  it  too 
late,  and  I  saw  he  was  in  a  melancholy  bumour ;  we 
therefore  resolved  to  come  here ;  and  so  master  took 
one  of, the  homes  from  the  gioom,  whom  we  have  Idt 
behind  with  the  oth^,  and  came  on  alone.  I  t^e  it, 
he  must  have  been  in  this  town  before,  for  he  deacribed 
the  inn  so  well. — Capital  cheese  this  ;  as  mild-^MU  naild 
ai  your  sweet  sOAle,  Miss !" 

"Oh,  sir!" 

"  Pray,  Mistresi  Menylack,"  s^  Mr.  Jnenuah  Boi- 
solton,  depositing  his  pipe  on  the  table,  and  awak^ing 
from  a  profound  reyerie  in  which,  for  the  last  five 
minutes,  his  senses  had  been  buried—"  pray,  Mnb«ss 
HenyUck,  do  ^ou  not  call  to  your  mind,  or  yonr  re- 
miniscence, or  you^— your  recollection,  a  young  gen- 
tleman, equally  comely  in  his  aspect  and  blanditoqnont 
(ehem!)  in  his  address,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
his  arm  severely  contused  and  afflicted  by  a  tiotent 
kick  from  Mr.  Mordaunt's  horse,  even  in  the  yard  is 
which  your  stables  are  situated,  a»d  who  remained  fiw 
two  or  tltree  days  in  your  house,  or  tavern,  or  hotel  t  I 
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do  remembtt  tliat  you  were  gi^vously  perplexed  be- 
cause of  hia  name,  the  initiUa  of  which  only  he  ^ve, 
or  intruBted,  or  communicated  to  you,  until  you  did 


"  I  remember,"  interrapted  Miss  Elizabeth — "  I  re- 
member well — a  very  beautiful  youn^  gentleman,  who 
had  a  letter  directed  to  be  left  here,  addressed  to  him 
hy  the  letters  C.  L.,  and  who  was  afterwaids  kicked, 
and  who  admired  your  cap,  mothsr,  and  whose  name 
•mu  Clarence  linden.  You  remember  it  well  enough, 
mother,  surely  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,  Lizzy,"  said  the  landlady,  slowly ;  for 
her  memory,  not  bo  much  occupied  as  her  daughter's 
by  beautiful  young  gemdemen,  struggled  slowly  with 
dim  ideas  of  the  various  trarellers  and  visitors  with 
whom  her  house  had  been  honoured,  before  she  came, 
at  last,  to  the  reminiscence  of  Clarence  IJnden — "  I 
think  1  do — and  Squire  Moniaunt  was  very  attentive 
to  him — and  he  broke  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  in 
No.  Eight,  and  gave  me  half  a  guinea  to  pay  for  it.  I 
do  remember,  perfectly,  Lizzy.  So  that  is  the  Mr. 
Linden  now  here  ! — only  think ! " 

"  I  should  not  have  known  him,  certainly,"  said 
Miss  Elizabeth ;  "  he  is  grown  so  much  taller,  and  his 
hair  looks  quite  dark  now,  and  his  face  is  much  thinner 
than  it  was ;  but  he's  very  handsome  still — is  he  not, 
air  ?"  turning  to  the  valet. 

"  Ah !  ah  !  well  enough,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  stretch- 
ing out  hia  right  leg,  and  falling  away  a  little  to  the 
left,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  renowned  Gil  Bias, 
in  his  address  to  the  fair  Laura— "  well  enough;  but 
he's  a  little  too  tall  and  thin,  I  think." 

Mr.  Harrison's  faults  in  shape  were  certainty  not 
those  of  being  too  tall  and  thin. 

"  Perhaps  so !"  said  Miss  Elizabeth,  who  scented 
the  vanity  by  a  kindred  instinct,  and  had  her  own 
reasons  for  pampering  it — "  perhaps  so !" 
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"  But  he  is  a  great  favoarite  wHb  the  ladies  all  the 
■ante ;  however,  be  only  loves  one  lady.  Ah,  but  I 
must  not  say  who,  though  I  know.  However,  she  is 
so  handsome ;  such  eyes,  they  would  go  through  you 
like  a  skewer,  but  not  like  yours,  yours.  Miss,  which, 
I  vow  and  protest,  are  as  bright  as  a  service  of  plate." 

"  Oh,  sir !" 

And  amidst  these  graceful  compliments  the  time 
slipped  away,  till  Clarence's  dinner,  aud  his  valefe 
supper,  being  fairly  over,  Mr.  Harrison  presented  himself 
to  his  master,  a  perfectly  different  being  in  attendance 
to  what  he  was  in  companionship — flippancy,  imper- 
ttnence,  forwardness,  all  merged  in  the  steady,  sober, 
serious  demeanour  which  characterise  the  respectful 
and  well-bred  domestic. 

Clarence's  orderswere  soon  given.  They  were  limited 
to  the  appurtenances  of  writing  ;  and  as  soon  as  Har- 
rison re-appeared  with  his  master's  writing-desk,  he 
was  dismissed  for  the  night. 

Very  slowly  did  Clarence  settle  himself  to  his  task, 
and  attempt  to  escape  the  ennui  of  his  solitude,  or  the 
restlessness  of  thought  feeding  upon  itself,  by  inditing 
the  following  epistle. 

"  TO  THE   nUKE  OF  HaVERFIELD. 

,"  I  was  very  unfortunate,  my  dear  duke,  to  miss 
seeing  you,  when  1  called  in  Arlington-street,  the  even- 
ing before  last,  for  I  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you — 
something  upon  public  and  a  little  upon  private  affairs. 
I  wiU  reserve  the  latter,  since  I  only  am  the  person  con- 
cerned, for  a  future  opportunity.  With  respect  to  the 
former,      •  •  •  •  • 


"  And  now  having  finished  the  political  part  of  my 
letter,  let  me  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  upon  your 
a{^roachiug  marriage  witii  Miss  Trevanion.     I  do  not 
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know  hei  tn^sdf ;  but  I  remember  that  she  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  Lady  Flora  Ardenne,  whom  I  have 
often  heard  speak  of  her  in  the  highest  and  most  affec- 
tionate terms,  u)  that  I  imagine  her  brother  could  not 
better  atone  to  you  for  disfaoneetly  carrying  off  the  fair 
Julia  some  three  years  ago,  than  by  giving  you  his 
sister  in  honourable  and  orthodox  exchange — the  gold 
armour  for  the  brazen. 

"  As  for  my  lot,  thongh  I  ought  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  dim  yours  by  dwelling  upon  it,  you  know  how 
long,  how  constantly,  how  ardently  I  have  loved  Lady 
Flora  Ardenne — how,  for  her  sake,  I  have  refused  op- 
portunities of  alUance  which  might  have  gratified,  to 
the  utmost,  that  worldliness  of  heart  which  so  raany 
"who  saw  me  only  in  the  crowd  have  been  pleased  to 
ifnpute  to  me.  You  know  that  neither  pleasure,  noi 
change,  nor  the  insult  1  received  from  her  parents,  nor 
the  fludden  indifference  which  I  so  little  deserved  from 
herself,  has  been  able  to  obliterate  her  image.  You 
will  therefore  sympathize  with  me,  when  i  inform  you 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  her  marriage  with 
Borodtdle  (or  rather  Lord  Ulswater,  since  his  father's 
death),  as  soon  as  the  sixth  month  of  his  mourning 
expires ;  to  this  period  only  two  months  remtun. 

"  Heavens  I  when  one  dtinks  over  the  past,  how  in- 
credulous one  could  become  to  the  future :  when  I  recal 
all  the  tokens  of  love  1  received  from  that  woman,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  they  are  now  all  forgotten, 
or  rather,  all  lavished  upon  another. 

"  But  1  do  not  Uame  her — may  she  be  happier  with 
him  than  she  could  have  been  widi  me  I  and  that  hope 
shall  whisper  peace  to  r^;TetB  which  I  have  been  foolish 
to  indulge  so  long,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  for  me  that 
they  are  about  to  be  rendered  for  ever  unavailing. 

"  I  am  staying  at  an  inn,  without  books,  compa- 
•  iona,  01  any  tiling  to  beguile  time  and  thought,  but 
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this  pen,  ink,  EUid  paper.  Yon  will  Ma,  therefbre,  ■ 
reason  and  an  excuse  for  my  scribbiing  on  to  you,  till 
my  two  sheets  are  filled,  and  the  houi  of  ten  (one  can't 
well  go  to  bed  earlier)  arrived. 

"  You  remember  having  often  heard  roe  ipeak  of  a 
very  extraordinary  man  whom  1  met  in  Italy,  and  with 
whom  I  became  intimate.  He  r^nmed  to  Ei^land 
some  months  ago  ;  and  on  hearing  it,  my  desire  of  re- 
newing our  acquaintance  was  so  great,  that  I  wrote  to 
invite  myself  to  his  hoaje.  He  gave  me  what  is  termed 
a  very  obliging  answer,  and  left  the  choice  of  time  to 
myself.  You  see  now,  most  noble  Featua,  the  reason 
of  my  journey  hithemids. 

"  His  hoDM,  a  fine  old  mannon,  is  situated  about 
five  or  sis  miles  Itom  this  town ;  and,  as  I' arrived  here 
late  in  the  evenii^,  and  knew  fhat  his  habits  were  i«- 
Herved  and  peculiar,  I  thought  it  better  to  take  '  mine 
ease  in  my  inn '  for  this  night,  and  defer  my  visit  to 
Mordaunt  Court  till  to-morrow  morning.  In  truth,  I 
was  not  averse  to  renewing  an  old  acquaintance— not, 
as  you  in  your  malice  would  suspect,  with  my  hostess, 
but  with  her  house.  Same  years'  ago,  when  1  was  eigh- 
teen, I  first  made  a  alight  acquaintance  with  Mmdaunt 
at  this  very  inn,  and  now,  at  twcDty-six,  I  am  glad  te 
have  one  evening  to  myself  on  the  same  spot,  and  re- 
trace  here  all  that  has  since  happened  to  me. 

"  Now,  do  not  be  alarmed ;  1  am  not  going  to  inHict 
upon  you  the  unquiet  retrospect  witit  which  1  have  juat 
been  vexing  myself;  no,  I  will  rather  speak  to  yon  of 
my  acquaintance  and  host  to  be.  I  have  said  that  I 
6nt  met  Moidaunt  some  years  since  at  this  ino— on 
accident,  for  which  his  horse  was  to  hkme,  broug^ 
HI  acquainted— I  spent  a  day  at  his  honae,  and  ww 
aiuch  interested  in  his  convenation  ;  since  then,  we  did 
not  meet  till  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  when  we 
werft  in  Italy  together.    During  the  intermediate  iaUK- 
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yii  Hordannt  had  married— Icwt  his  property  by  a  law- 
suit—diaap|>eaied  from  th9world(wlutliertioneknew)for 
aomeyean — ncoveied  the  estate  he  had  lost  by  tbedeath 
qf  bis  luwmBn'a  heir,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  that  of 
the  kinimaii  bimtelf,  aitd  had  become  a  widower,  with 
one  only  child,  «  beautiful  Uttle  girl  (^  about  four  yeaia 
old-  He  lived  in  perfect  se^uHon,  avoided  all  iater- 
OQurse  with  >ociety,  and  seemed  so  perfectly  uucoosci- 
Qus  of  having  ever  seen  me  before,  whenever  in  our 
rides  or  walks  we  met,  that  I  could  not  venture  to  in- 
trude myself  on  a  reserve  so  rigid  and  unbroken  as  that 
which  characterized  his  habits  and  life. 

"  The  gloom  and  loneliness,  however,  in  which  Mor- 
dtwnt's  days  were  sp«nt,  were  fax  from  partaking  of 
that  selfishness  so  common,  almost  so  nMenariiy  com- 
mon, to  recluses.  Wherever  he  had  gone  in  hi#  travels 
through  Italy,  he  had  left  light  and  r^icing  behind 
him.  In  bis  Ksidence  at  -^^ — ,  while  unknown  to 
the  great  and  gay,  he  was  &miliar  with  the  outcast  attd 
the  destitnte.  Th?  prison,  th«  hospitaj,  the  sordid 
cabins  of  want,  the  abodes  (so  lrequ«nt  in  Italy,  that 
emporium  of  artists  and  poets)  where  genius  struggled 
against  poverty  and  it3  own  improvidence' — all  these 
were  the  spots  to  which  his  visits  were  paid,  and  in 
which  '  the  very  atones  prated  of  his  wh&reabout.'  It 
was  a  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  compare  the 
sickly  enthusiasm  of  those  who  flocked  to  Italy,  to 
lavish  their  sentimeut  on  statues,  and  their  wealth 
on  the  modem  impositions  palmed  upon  their  gross 
tastes  as  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art — it  was  a 
Boble  contrast,  I  say,  to  compare  that  ludicrous  and 
idle  enthosiaam  with  the  quiet  and  wholesome  enei^ 
of  raiad  and  heart  which  led  Mordaunt,  not  to  pour 
forth  worship  and  homage  to  the  unconscious  mono- 
mentaof  die  dead,  but  to  console,  to  relieve,  and  to  sus- 
Hio.  the  woei,  th«  wants,  the  feebleness,  of  the  living. 
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"Yet,  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  reducing  the 
miaeries  and  enlarging  the  happiness  of  others,  the 
most  settled  melancholy  seemed  to  mark  himself  '  as 
her  own.'  Clad  in  the  deepest  mourning,  a  stem  and 
unbroken  gloom  sat  for  ever  upon  his'counteuance. 
I  have  observed,  that  if  in  his  walks  or  rides  any  one, 
especially  of  the  better  classes,  appeared  to  approach, 
he  would  strike  into  a  new  path.  He  could  not  bear 
even  the  scrutiny  of  a  glance  or  the  fellowship  of  a 
moment;  and  his  mien,  high  and  haughty,  seemed 
not  only  to  repel  others,  but  to  contradict  the  meekness 
and  charity  which  his  own  actions  so  invariably  and 
unequivoc^y  displayed.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been 
a  powerful  ezertioa  of  principle  over  feeling,  which  in- 
duced him  voluntarily  to  seek  the  abodes  and  inter- 
course of  the  rude  beings  he  blessed  and  relieved. 

"  We  met  at  two  or  three  places  to  which  my  weak 
and  imperfect  charity  had  led  me,  especially  at  the 
house  of  a  sickly  and  distressed  aitist ;  for  in  former  life 
I  had  intimately  known  one  of  that  profession ;  and  1 
have  since  attempted  to  transfer  to  his  brethren  that 
debt  of  kindness  which  an  early  death  forbade  me  to 
dischaige  ta  himself.  It  was  thus  that  1  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mordaunt's  occupations  and  pursuits : 
for  what  ennobled  his  benevolence  was  the  remarkable 
obscurity  in  which  it  was  veiled.  It  was  in  disgnise  - 
and  in  secret  that  his  generosity  flowed ;  and  so  stu- 
diously did  he  conceal  his  name,  and  hide  even  his  fea- 
tures, during  his  brief  visits  to  '  the  bouse  of  mourning,' 
that  none  but  one  who  (like  myself)  is  a  close  and 
minute  observer  and  investigator  of  whatever  hae  once 
become  an  object  of  interest  could  have  traced  his 
hand  in  the  various  works  of  hapjuness  it  had  aided 
or  created. 

"  One  day,  among  some  old  ruins,  I  met  him  with 
his  young  daughter.    By  great  good  fortune  I  pre- 
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served  the  latter,  who  had  wandered  away  from  her 
father,  from  a  fall  of  loose  stones  which  would  inevit- 
ably have  crushed  her.  1  wa»  myself  much  hurt  by  my 
effort,  having  received  upon  my  shoulder  a  fragment 
of  the  faUing  stones;  and  thus  our  old  acquaintance 
was  renewed,  and  gradually  ripened  into  intimacy ;  not, 
I  must  own,  without  great  patience  and  constant  en- 
deavour on  my  part :  for  his  gbom  and  lonely  habits 
rendered  him  utterly  impracticable  of  access  to  any  (as 
Lord  Aspeden  would  say)  but  a  diplomatist.  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  him  during  the  six  months  I  remamed 
in  Italy,  and — but  you  know  already  how  warmly 
I  admire  his  extraordinary  powers,  and  venerate  his 
character. — Lord  Aspeden's  recal  to  England  sepa- 
rated us. 
"  A  general  election  ensued.    I  was  returned  for 

.     I  entered  et^rly  into  domestic  politics — 

your  friendship.  Lord  Aspeden's  kindness,  my  own 
wealth  and  industry,  made  my  success  almost  unprece- 
dentedly  rapid.  Engaged,  heart  and  hand,  in  those 
minute  yet  engrossing  labours  for  which  the  aspirant  In 
parliamentary  and  state  intrigue  must  unhappily  for^o 
the  more  enlai^ed  though  abstruser  speculations  of  gKie- 
ral  philosophy,  and  of  that  morality  which  may  be 
termed  univerml  politics,  1  have  necessarily  been  em- 
ployed in  very  different  pursuits  from  those  to  which 
Mordaunt's  contemplations  are  devoted,  yet  have  I 
often  recalled  his  maxims,  with  admiration  at  their 
depth,  and  obtained  applause  for  opinions  which  wer« 
only  imperfectly  filtered  from  the  pure  springs  of  his 

"  It  is  about  six  months  since  he  has  returned  to 
England,  and  he  has  very  lately  obtained  a  seat  in 
parliament — so  that  we  may  trust  soon  to  see  bis  ta> 
lenls  displayed  upon  a  more  public  and  enlarged  the- 
atre than  tliey  hitherto  have  been;  and,  ^augh  I  fear 
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ba  politics  will  be  opposed  to  oon.  I  andcij^te  bii 
public  dibut  with  ihalittterest  which  genius,  even  when 
advene  to  one's  self,  always  inspires.  Yet  I  confess 
that  I  am  desirous  to  see  and  converse  with  him  once 
more  in  the  familiarity  and  kjndness  of  private  inter- 
course. The  rage  of  party,  the  narrowness  of  sectarian 
zeal,  soon  exclude  from  our  friendship  all  those  who 
differ  from  our  opinions ;  and  it  is  like  sailors  holding 
oommuae  for  the  last  time  with  each  other,  before 
their  several  vesseb  are  divided  by  the  perilous  and 
ODcertain  sea,  to  confer  in  peace  and  retirement  for 
a  little  while  with  those  who  are  about  to  be  launched 
with  us  in  that  same  unquiet  ocean,  where  any  momen< 
tary  capnce  of  the  winds  may  disjoin  us  for  ever,  and 
where  our  very  union  is  only  a  sympathy  in  toil,  and  a 
fellowship  in  danger. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Duke  !  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that 
our  public  opinions  are  so  closely  allied ,  and  that  I  may 
so  reasonably  calculate  in  private  upon  the  happiness 
and  hoDOiti  of  subscribing  myself  your  affectionata 
fiiend, 

"  C.  L." 


Such  was  the  letter  to  which  we  shall  leave  the  «x- 
planation  of  much  that  has  taken  place  within  tiie  last 
three  yean  of  our  tale,  and  which,  in  its  tone,  will 
serve  to  shew  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  heart  and 
feeling  that  mingled  (rather  increased  than  abated  by 
the  time  which  brought  wisdom)  with  the  hardy  activity 
<  and  resolute  apbition  that  characterized  the  mind  of 
our  "  Disowned." — We  now  consign  him  to  such  re- 
pose as  the  best  bed-room  in  the  Qolden  Pteece  can 
afford,  and  conclude  the  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  tXII. 

TboDgb  the  wilds  of  enchantment  all  reroil  uid  brigbt, 

In  the  daji  of  dcladon  by  fancy  emnbin'd 
Vlth  Ihe  ruuahing  phuitoma  of  lore  uid  ddigh^ 
Abandon  m;  aoDl,  like  a  dream  of  the  nisht, 

And  leiTe  but  a  deierl  behind. 
B*  hoa'hd,  my  iiA  ipmt,  fin  'WiadiHD  iiiiiiil>iiiiii 

When  the  bint  and  the  feeble  deplete  i 
Be  Itiong  u  the  rock  of  the  ocean  that  Btanu 

A  thooiand  wild  waves  on  the  shore  I 


"  Sh^ll  I  order  the  t^arriage  round,  sir?"  Mid  Har- 
rison, "  it  is  past  oae." 

"  Yog — yet  stay — the  day  is  fine— I  will  ride— let 
the  carriage  come  cm  in  the  evenbg— see  that  mj  hone 
is  saddled — you  looked  to  his  mash  last  night  ?" 

"  1  did,  sir.  He  seems  wonderfully  fresh :  would 
yoa  please  to  have  me  stay  here  with  the  caniagei  sir, 
tiU  tha.groom  comes  on  with  the  other  hwse  V' 

"  Ay ;  do— 1  don't  know  yet  how  far  Strang  ser- 
Tftnts  may  be  welcome  where  I  am  going." 

"  Now,  that's  lucky !"  said  Harrison  to  himself,  as 
he  shut  the  doiH ;  I  shall  have  a  good  five  hours'  op- 
portuDity  of  making  my  court  here.  Miss  Elizabeth  if 
really  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  might  not  be  a  bad  match. 
1  don't  see  any  brothers ;  who  knows  but  the  may  suc- 
ceed to  the  inn— hem !  A  servant  may  be  ambitious  as 
well  as  his  master,  1  suppose  ?" 

So  meditating,  Harrison  sauntered  to  the  stables- 
saw  (for  he  was  an  admirable  servant,  and  could,  at  a 
pinch,  dress  a  horse  as  well  as  its  master)  that  Clarence's 
beautJM  steed  received  the  utmost  nicety  of  grooming 
which  the  ostler  could  bestow — led  it  himself  to  the 
door— held  the  stirrup  for  his  maBter,  with  the  nungled 
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humility  and  grace  of  his  profession,  and  then  strutted 
away—"  pride  on  his  brow,  and  glory  in  his  eye" — to 
be  the  cynosure  and  oracle  of  the  tap-room. 

Meanwhile,  Linden  rode  slowly  onwards.  As  he 
passed  that  turn  of  the  town  by  which  he  had  for  the 
first  time  entered  it,  the  recollection  of  the  eccentric 
and  would-be  gipsy  flashed  upon  him.  "  I  wonder," 
thought  he,  "  where  that  singular  man  is  now— whe- 
ther he  atill  preserres  his  itinerant  and  woodland 
tastes — 

'  Si  flonuna  lylTuque  inglorias  amet,' 

or  whether,  as  bis  family  increased  in  age  or  number, 
he  has  turned  from  his  wanderings,  and  at  length  found 
out  '  the  peaceful  hermitage.'  How  glowingly  the 
whole  scene  of  that  night  comes  across  me — the  wild 
tents,  their  wilder  habitants,  the  mingled  bluntness, 
poetry,  honest  good-nature,  and  spirit  of  enterprise, 
which  constituted  the  chi^s  nature — the  jovial  meal 
and  mirth  round  the  wood  fire,  and  beneatii  the  quiet 
Stan,  and  the  eagerness  and  zest  with  which  I  then 
mingled  in  the  merriment.  Alas  ! — how  ill  the  fasti- 
diousness and  refinement  of  after  days  repay  us  for  the 
elastic,  buoyant,  ready  zeal,  with  which  onr  first  youth 
enters  into  whatever  is  joyous,  without  pausing  to  ask 
if  its  cause  and  nature  be  congenial  to  our  habits,  or 
kindred  to  our  tastes.  After  all,  there  really  wm 
something  philosophical  in  the  romance  of  the  jovial 
gipsy,  childish  as  it  seemed ;  and  I  should  like  much 
to  know  if  the  philosophy  has  got  the  better  of  the 
romance,  or  the  romance,  growing  into  habit,  become 
common-place,  and  lost  both  ita  philosophy  and  its 
enthusiasm.  Well,  after  I  leave  Mordannt,  I  will  try 
and  find  out  my  old  Aiend." 

With  this  resolution,  Clarence's  thoughts  took  a  new 
channel,  and  dwelt  npon  Mordannt,  till  he  foimd  him- 
telf  entering  his  domain.    As  he  rode  through  the  park, 
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wbeie  brake  and  tree  nere  glowing  in  the  yellow  ^U 
which  Autumn,  like  Ambition,  gilds  ere  it  withers,  h« 
paused  for  a  moment,  to  recal  the  scene,  as  he  last  be- 
held it,  to  bin  memory.  It  was  then  Spring— Spring  in 
its  first  and  flusbest  glory — when  not  a  blade  of  g^ass 
but  sent  a  perfume  to  the  air — the  happy  air, 

Maldng  nreet  miu«  while  the  yoong'levret  dMieed : 

when  every  cluster  of  the  brown  fern,  that  now  lay  dull 
and  motionlras  around  him,  and  amidst  which  the  me- 
lancholy deer  stood  afar  off,  gazing  upon  the  intruder, 
was  vocal  with  the  bUthe  melodies  of  the  infant  year — 
the  sharp,  yet  sweet,  voices  of  birds — "  those  fairy- 
formed  and  many  coloured  things"  —  and  (heard  at 
intervals)  the  chirp  of  the  merry  grasshopper,  or  th« 
hum  of  the  awakened  bee.  He  sighed,  as  he  now 
looked  around,  and  recalled  the  change,  both  of  time 
and  season :  and  with  that  fondness  of  heart  which 
causes  man  to  knit  his  own  little  life  to  the  varieties  of 
Time,  the  signs  of  Heaven,  or  the  revolutions  of  Na- 
ture, he  recognized  something  kindred  in  the  change 
of  scene  to  the  change  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
years  bad  wrought  in  the  beholder. 

Awaking  from  his  reverie,  be  hastened  his  horse's 
pace,  and  was  soon  within  sight  of  the  bouse.  Vava- 
sour, during  the  few  years  he  had  possessed  the  place, 
had  conducted  and  carried  through  improvements  and 
additions  to  the  old  mansion,  upon  a  scale  equally 
costly  and  judicious.  The  heavy  and  motley  muni- 
ficence of  the  architecture  in  which  the  bouse  had  been 
built,  remained  unaltered  ;  but  a  wing  on  either  sidet 
though  exactly  corresponding  in  style  with  the  inter- 
mediate building,  gave,  by  the  long  Gothic  colonnade 
which  ran  across  the  one,  and  the  stately  windows 
which  adorned  the  other,  an  air  not  only  of  grander 
esteut,  but  more  cheeriiil  lightness  to  the  massy  and 
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antiqaated  pik.  It  was,  assuredly,  in  tlie  point  of 
view  by  which  Clarence  now  approached  it,  a  atructure 
which  possessed  few  superiora  in  point  of  size  and 
effect ;  and  harmonized  so  well  with  the  noUe  extent 
of  the  park,  the  ancient  woods,  and  the  venerable 
Menuea,  that  a  very  slight  edbrt  of  rmagination  and 
love  of  antiquarian  muaii^  might  have  ponied  from 
the  massive  portals  the  pageantries  of  old  days,  and 
the  gay  galUard  of  chivalnc  romance  with  which  the 
scene  was  in  such  accordance,  and  which  io  a  former 
•ge  it  had  so  often  witnessed. 

Ah,  litde  could  any  one  who  looked  upon  that  gor- 
geous pile,  and  the  broad  lands  which,  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  park,  swelled  on  the  hills  of  the  dis- 
tant landscape,  studded  at  frequent  intervals  with  the 
spires  and  villages,  which  adorned  the  wide  baronies 
of  Mordaunt — Uttle  could  he  who  thus  gazed  around, 
have  imagined  that  the  ovnier  of  all  he  surveyed  had 
passed  the  glory  and  verdure  of  his  manhood  in  the 
bitterest  struggles  with  gnawing  want,  and  rebellious 
pride,  and  urgent  passion,  without  friend  or  aid  but  his 
own  haughty  and  supporting  virtue,  sentenced  to  bear 
'  yet  in  his  wasted  and  barren  heart  the  sign  of  the  storm 
he  had  resisted,  and  the  scathed  token  of  the  lightning 
he  had  braved.  None  but  Craulbrd,  who  had  his  own 
reasons  for  taciturnity,  and  the  itinerant  broker,  easily 
bribed  into  silence,  had  ever  known  of  the  extreme 
poverty  from  which  Mordaunt  had  panned  to  his  right- 
ftil  possessions,  It  was  whispered,  indeed,  that  he  had 
been  reduced  to  narrow  and  straitened  circumstances  ; 
tnit  the  whisper  had  been  only  the  breath  of  rumour, 
and  the  imagined  poverty  fer  short  of  the  reality :  for 
the  pride  of  Mordaunt  (the  great,  almost  the  sole  failing 
m  his  character)  could  not  endure  that  aU  he  had  home 
and  baffled  should  be  bared  to  the  vulgar  eye ;  and, 
by  a  rare  anomaly  of  mind,  indifferent  as  he  was  to 
renown,  he  was  morbidly  susceptible  of  shame. 
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Whea  Clarence  rung  at  the  ivy-covered  porcli,  and 
tnsde  inquiry  for  Mordaunt,  be  was  informed  that  the 
latter  was  in  the  park,  by  the  river,  where  most  of  hta 
hoiKS,  duriag  the  day-time,  were  spent. 

"  Shall  I  send  to  acquaint  him  that  you  are  come, 
sir  V  said  the  servant. 

"  No,"  MiBwered  Clarence,  "  I  will  leave  my  horse 
to  oq^  of  the  grooms,  and  stroll  down  to  the  river  in 
search  of  your  master." 

SuiUng  the  action  to  the  word,  he  dismounted,  con- 
signed his  steed  to  the  groom,  and  following  the  di- 
rection indiciLted  to  him,  bent  his  way  to  the  '  river.' 

As  lie  descended  the  hill,  the  brook  (for  it  did  not 
deserve,  though  it  received,  a  higher  name)  opened 
eiicbantii^;ly  upon  his  view.  Amidst  the  frE^rant  reed 
and  the  wild  flower,  stilt  sweet,  though  fading,  and 
tufts  of  tedded  grass,  all  of  which  when  crushed  be- 
neath the  foot,  sent  a  mingled  tribute,  to  its  sparkling 
wares,  the  wild  stream  took  its  gladsome  course,  now 
contracted  by  gloomy  firs,  which,  bending  over  the 
water,  cast  somewhat  of  their  own  sadness  upon  its 
surface — now  glancing  forth  from  the  shade,  as  it 
"  broke  into  dimples  and  laughed  in  the  sun," — now 
washing  the  gnarled  and  spreading  roots  of  some  lonely 
ash,  which,  hanging  over  it,  still  and  droopingly, 
seemed,  the  hermit  of  tlie  scene,  to  moralize  on  its 
noisy  and  various  wanderings — now  winding  round  the 
hill,  and  losii^  itself  at  last  amidst  thick  copses,  where 
day  did  never  more  than  winlt  and  gUnuner — and 
where,  at  night,  its  waters,  brawling  on  their  atony 
channel,  seemed  hke  a  spirit's  wail,  and  harmonized 
weD  with  the  scream  of  the  grey  owl,  wheeling  Irom 
her  dim  retreat,  or  the  moaning  and  rare  sound  of  some 
solitary  deer. 

As  Clarence's  eye  raved  admiringly  over  the  scene 
before  him,  it  dwelt  at  last  upon  a  small  building  si- 
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tuated  on  the  wildest  port  or  the  oppoNte  \3aak :  it  wai 
entirely  overgrown  ^^  "y>  """^  ^^  outline  only  re- 
mained to  sfiewthe  gothic  antiquity  of  the  architecture. 
It  was  a  single  square  tower,  built  none  knew  when  or 
wherefore,  and,  consequently,  the  spot  of  many  ragrant 
guesses  and  wild  legends  among  the  surrounding  gos- 
sips. On  approaching  yet  nearer,  he  perceived,  alone 
and  seated  on  a  little  mound  beside  the  tower,  ths 
object  of  his  search. 

Mordaunt  was  gazing  with  vacant  yet  earnest  eye 
upon  the  waters  beneath  ;  and  so  intent  was  either  hii 
moot],  or  look,  that  he  was  unaware  of  Clarence's  ap- 
proach. Tears  fast  and  lai^e  were  rolling  from  those 
haughty  eyes,  which  men  who  shrunk  from  thur  indif- 
ferent glance  little  deemed  were  capable  of  anch  weak 
and  feminine  emotion.  Far,  fas  through  the  aching 
void  of  time  were  the  thoughts  of  the  reft  and  solitary 
mourner;  they  were  dwelling,  in  all  the  vivid  and 
keen  intensity  of  grief  which  dies  not,  upon  the  day 
when,  about  that  hour  and  on  that  spot,  he  sate,  with 
Isabel's  young  cheek  upon  his  bosom,  and  listened  to 
a  voice  which  was  now  only  for  his  dreams.  He  re- 
called the  moment  when  the  fatal  letter,  charged  with 
change  and  poverty,  was  given  to  him,  and  the  pang 
which  had  rent  his  heart  as  he  looked  around  apon  a 
scene  over  which  spring  had  then  just  breathed,  and 
which  he  was  about  to  leave  to  a  fresh  summer  and  a 
new  lord  ;  and  then,  that  deep,  fond,  half-fearfttl  gaze 
with  which  Isabel  had  met  his  eye,  and  the  feeling, 
proud  even  in  its  melancholy,  with  which  he  had  drawn 
towards  bis  breast  all  that  earth  had  now  for  him,  and 
thanked  God  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  she  was 
■pared. 

"  And  I  am  once  more  master,"  (thought  he),  "  not 
only  of  all  I  ihen  held,  but  all  which  my  wealtbierTore- 
fathers  posseased.    But  she  who  was  the  sharer  of  mv 
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wnowf  and  want— oh,  where  is  she  ?  rather,  ah ! 
rather  a  hundredfold  that  her  hand  was  still  clasped  in 
mioe,  and  her  s^Krit  Bupporting  me  throug;h  poverty 
and  trial,  and  her  soft  voice  marmuriug  the  comfort 
that  steals  away  care,  than  to  be  thus  heaped  with 
wealth  and  honour,  and  alone — alone,  where  never 
more  can  come  love,  or  hope,  or  the  yearnings  of  af- 
fection, 01  the  Bweet  fulness,  of  a  heart  that  seems 
fothomless  in  its  tenderness,  yet  overflowB !  Had  my 
lot,  when  she  left  me,  been  still  the  ateepings  of  bitter- 
ness, the  stings  of  penury,  the  moody  silence  of  hope, 
the  damp  and  chill  of  sunless  and  aidless  years,  which 
rust  the  very  iron  of  the  soul  away  ;  had  my  lot  been 
thus,  as  it  had  been,  I  could  have  borne  her  death,  1 
could  have  looked  upon  her  grave,  and  wept  not — nay, 
I  could  have  comforted  my  own  stru^les  with  the 
memcMy  of  her  escape ;  but  thus,  at  the  very  moment 
of  prosperity,  to  leave  the  altered  and  promisbg  earth, 
'  to  house  with  darlcness  and  with  death ;'  no  little 
gleam  of  sunshine,  no  brief  recompense  for  the  agoniz- 
ing past,  no  momentary  respite  between  teats  and  the 
tomb.  Oh,  Heaven!  what — what  avail  is  a  wealth 
which  comes  too  late,  when  she,  who  could  alone  have 
made  wealth  bliss,  is  dust;  and  the  light  that  ^ould 
have  gilded  many  and  happy  days,  flings  only  a  weary- 
ing and  ghastly  glare  upon  the  tomb  ?" 

Starting  from  these  reflections,  Mordaunt  half-un- 
consciously  rose,  and  dashing  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
was  about  to  plunge  into  the  neighbouring  thicket, 
wUen  looking  up,  he  beheld  Clarence,  now  within  a 
few  paces  of  him.  He  started,  and  seemed  for  one 
moment  irresolute  whether  to  meet  or  shun  his  advance, 
but  probably  deeming  it  too  late  for  the  latt«r,  he 
banished,  by  one  of  those  violent  efibrts  with  which 
men  of  proud  and  strong  minds  vanquish  emotion,  all 
ovtwaid  sign  of  the  past  agony  t  and  hastening  towards 
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his  guest,  greeted  him  with  a.- 
from  Mtiinary  faoBts  it-  might  have  leemedi  celd,  up-- 
pearedl  t&  Clarence,  who  Itnew  hU  temper,  mwe  cevdial 
titui' he  had  ventured  to  imticipate. 


CHAPTER  LXni. 

H;  father  urged  me  hit, 

Bui  my  miUier  did  ua  apelk,, 

Thou^  she  looked  into,  my  i^aa, 
Ti]l  my  heart  war  like  to  break. 


"  It  is  rather  lingular,"  said  Lady  Westfeorough  to  her 
daughter,  as  tke;  sate  alone  one  afternoon'  in  the  mowc 
loom  at  Weatborough  Park,  "  it  is  ratiier  singvlu  tliat 
Lord  Ulswater  should  not  have  come  yet.  B.&  said  he 
diould.  cettainly  be  here  before  three  o'dock." 

"You  know,  mMnma,  that  he  has  some  military 
duties  to  detain  him^at  W~- — ',"  answered  Lady  Flora, 
bending  ovei  a  diawing:,  in  which  she  appeared,  to  be 
eamestl-y  ^igaged. 

"  Tme,  my  dear,  and  it  waS'very  kind  ira  Lord  '■■■ 
toquaiteF  the  troop  ha- commands  in  his  native  county ; 
and  very  fbrlunattt.that  W- — »,  being  his.  head  quai^ 
ters,  should  also  be  so  near  us.  But  I  eannob  concave 
diat  any.dKy.can.  be  sufficiently  strong  to  detEdn  him 
haa  ijaa"  .added  Lady  Westboroo^h,  who  had  baan 
.Mcnstomed  all  hen  life,  to  a  devotion  unparalleled  in 
this.B^.     "  Youseem  var^  indulgent,  Fkirai." 

"  Alaail'  abe  should  rather  say,  very  indifiesent," 
tltought  Lady  Floca  ;  but  she  did  not  give-  her  tliaught 
utteiance— she  only  looked  up  at  her  mother  for  a 
moment,  and  smiled  faintly. 

Whether  there  waa  aomethii^  in  that  smSe,  or  in 
the  pftle  che^  «rf  her  daughter,  that  touched  hert  i>« 
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knot*'  not,  but  Lady  Westborough  teat  touched;  she 
threw  her' armgi  pound  Lady  Flora's  neck,  kiased  her 
fondly;  and  said ,  "  Yon  do  not  seem  welli  to-day,  my 
love — areyow?"        ■ ' 

"  Oh  '. — very— V«ry  well,"  answered  Lady  Flora, 
returning  her  mother's  caress,  and  hiding  her  eyes,  to 
which  the  tears  had  started. 

.  "Myehild,"  said  Lady  Westborough,  "  you  know 
that  both  myself  and  your  father  ore  very  desirous  to 
see  yoa  married  to  Lord  Ulswater — oF  high  and  ancient 
birth,  of  great  wealth,  young',  unexceptionable  in  per- 
son and  ohaiacber,  and  warmly  attached  to  you — it 
would  be-  impossible  even  for  the  sanguine  heart  of  a 
parent  to  ask  for  you  a  more  eligible  match.  But  if 
the  thought  really  does  make  you  wretched — and  yet, 
how  can  it?" 

" I  have  consented,"  said  Flora,  gently :  "all  I  ask 
is,  do  not  speak  to  me  more  of  the — the  event  than  you 
can  avoid." 

Lady  Westboroagh  pressed  her  hand,  sighed,  and 
raited  not. 

"Hie  door  opened,  and  the  marquis,  who  had  within 
the  last  year  become  a  cripple,  with  the  great  man's 
malady,  dirt  podagra,  was  wheeled  in  on  his  easy 
chair  :  close  behind  him.  followed  Lord  Ulswater. 

"  I  haie  brought  you,**  said  the  marquis,  who  piqued 
himself'  on  a  vein  of  dry  humour,  "  I  have  brought 
you,  yoeng'  kdy,  a  consolation  for  my  ill  humours. 
Few  go«ty' old  fathers  make  themselveB  as  welcome  as 
1  do— eh,  Ulswater  1" 

"  Dare  I  apply  to  myself  Lord  Westborongh's  com- 
pliment V  said  the  young  nobleman,  advancing  towards 
Lady  Flora ;  and  drawing  his  seat  near  her,  he  entered 
into  that  whispered  conversation  so  significant  of  court- 
ship But  there  was  little  Jn  Lady  Flora's  manner,  by 
which  an  eiperienced  eye  would    have  detected  the 
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bride  elect :  ao  sudden  blush,  no  downcast,  yet  aide- 
long  look,  no  trembling  of  the  small  and  fairy-like 
hand,  no  indistinct  confusion  of  the  roice,  strnggling 
with  unanalysed  emotions.  No — all  was  calm,  cold, 
lisdeBs  ;  her  cheek  changed  not  tint  nor  hue,  and  her 
words,  clear  and  collected,  seemed  to  contradict  what- 
ever the  low  murmurs  of  her  betrothed  might  well  be 
supposed  to  insinuate.  But,  even  in  kU  bebarionr, 
there  was  Bomething  which,  had  Lady  Westborough 
beeU'  less  contented  than  she  was  with  the  eitemab 
and  surface  of  manner,  would  haye  alarmed  her  for  her 
daughter.  A  cloud,  snllen  and  gloomy,  sate  upon  his 
brow,  and  his  lip,  alternately,  quivered  with  something 
like  scorn,  or  was  compressed  with  a  kind  of  stifled 
passion.  Even  in  the  exultation  that  sparkled  in  his 
eye,  when  he  alluded  to  their  approaching  marriage, 
there  was  an  espression  that  almost  might  hare  been 
termed  fierce,  and  certainly  was  as  Uttle  like  the  tine 
orthodox  ardour  of  "  gentle  swain,"  as  Lady  Flora's  sad 
and  half  unconscicuB  coldness  resemUed  the  diffident 
passion  of  the  "  blushing  maiden." 

"  You  have  considerably  past  the  time  in  which  we 
expected  you,  my  lord,"  aaid  Lady  Westborough,  who, 
as  a  beauty  herself,  was  a  little  jealous  of  the  deference 
due  to  the  beauty  of  her  daughter. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Lord  Ulswater,  glancing  towards 
the  opposite  glass,  and  smoothing  bis  right  eyebrow 
with  bis  forefinger — "  it  is  true,  but  1  could  not  help 
it.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  business  tc  do  with  my  troop 
— I  have  put  them  into  a  new  mancenvre.  Do  you 
know,  my  lord  (turning  to  the  marquis)  I  think  it  very 

likely  the  soldiers  may  have  some  work  on  the of 

this  month." 

"  Where,  and  wherefore  ?"  asked  Lord  Westboroagh, 
whom  a  sudden  twinge  forced  into  the  laconic. 

"At  W .    Some  idle  fellows  hold  a  meetii^ 
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there  (m  that  day ;  and  if  1  ma;  judge  by  bills  and 
adrertisements,  cfaalkings  on  Uie  walls,  and,  more  than 
all,  popalar  rumour,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  riot  and 
sedition  aie  inleaded — the  magistrates  are  terribly 
frightened.  1  hope  we  shall  have  some  cutting-  and 
hewing-T-I  haifa  no  patience  with  the  rebellious  dogs." 

"  For  ^am^-^for  shame  !"  cried  Lady  Westborough, 
who,  though  a  wwrldly,  was  by  no  means  an  uufeeting 
woman  ;  '*  the  poor  people  are  misguided — they  mean 
no  hsjm." 

Lord  UUvater  smiled  scomfoUy.  "  I  never  dispute 
upon  politics,  but  at  the  head  of  my  men,"  said  be,  and 
turned  the.  conversation. 

Shortly  afterwards  Lady  Elora,  complaining  of  in- 
disposition,  rose,  left  the ,  q^artment,  and  retired  to 
her  own  room.  There  she  sat,  motionless,  and  whita 
as  death,  for  more  thui  an  hour.  A  day  or  two  af- 
terwards MtseTrevaoaon  received  the  following  letter 
from  her  :—  , , 

"  Most  heartily,  nuMt  truly  do  I  congratulate  you, 
my  dearest  Eleanor,  upon  your  approaching  marriage. 
You.  may  leasonably  hope  for  all  that  happiness  can 
afford  ;  and  though  you  do  affect  (for  1  do  net  think 
that  you  feel)  a  fear  lest  you  ihould  not  be  able  to  fi« 
a  character,  volatile  and  light,  like  your  lover's,  yet, 
when  I  recollect  his  warmth  of  heart,  and  high  sense, 
and  your  beauty,  gentleness,  charms  of  conversation, 
and  purely  disinterested  love  for  one  whose  great 
worldly  advantages  might  so  easily  bias  or  adulterate 
affection,  I  own  that  I  .have  no  dread  for  your  fotura 
'  fate ;  no  feeling  that  can  at  all  darken  the  brightness 
of  anticipation.  Thank  you,  dearest,  for  the  dehcata 
ktndnees  with  which  you  aUude  to  mg  destiny-— me, 
indeed,  y^iu  cannot  congratulate  as  I  can  you.  But  do 
not  grieve  for  me,  my  own  generous  Eleanor :  if  net 
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happy,  I  shuU,  I  tniM,  be  at  leaM  coatentad,  Hy  .poor 
fother  implored  mewithteui  in  bi>«yM — my  Modier 
pcewed  my  haad,  but  tfAa  not;  and  I— i  whow 
affections  were  mtliered,  and  hope*  itKwn,  should  1 
not  have  been  hard  hearted  indeed,  ^  they  had  not 
wning  (mm  >me  a  congeot  ?  And,  oh !  riiould  i  vat  be 
utterly  lost,  if  in  that  consent  which  Ueued  Aem,  I 
did  not  find  Bomethii^  of  peace  -aad  eonsoktm  ? 

"Yes,  deamt,  in  two  moK^,  oa^  two  moU^,  1 
■hall  be  Loid  Ulawater's  wife ;  and  when  we  meet,  yev 
shall  look  mtrroWlyat  ne,  andsee  if  he-otyoB  haveany 
ri^t  to  conplatn  of  me. 

"Have  you  geen  Mr.  lindea  Utdy?  Yet,  do  not 
answer  the  <]ueHtioB(  I  ought  aot  tocbemh  atill  that 
fatal,  clinging  interest  fiir  one  who  has  ao  "otteriy 
foifotten  me.  Bat  I  do  rejoice  ia  hia  pveaperity  :  and 
when  I  hear  his  praises,  and  watdt  hit  caveer,  I  Ad 
proad  that  I  shoiUd  once  have  lOTvihtel  Oh,  how 
could  he  be  so  false,  so  cruel,  in  the  very  -midit  of  his 
professions  of  undying,  unswerving  faith  to  me,  at  the 
very  motiient  when  I  was  ill,  UiMrabk^  wastat^  my 
very  heart,  for  anxiety  on  his  acooaat-^and  ndi  « 
wmHEm  tool  And  had  he  loved  qie,  even  thpugh  his 
letter  was  returned,  "would'  not  his  coiucieBoe  have  totd 
him  he  deserved  it,  and  would  ha  not  haveaougtit  me 
ant  in  peraon,  and  endeavoured  to  win  from  ray  IbUy 
hia  fo^iveness.  But  without  attempting  to  see  me,  -or 
■peak  to  me,  or  soothe  a  disi^easareao  oMiHil,  to  leave 
the  country  in  mlenoe,  almost  in  daktain ;  and  when 
we  met  ^;ain,  to  greet  me  with  co)dne«»«iid  haoleur, 
tai  never  betray  by  word,  sign,  or  took,  that  he  had 
ever  been  to  me  more  than  the  merest  stranger!  Fool, 
fool,  (hat  I  am,  to  waste  smother  thought  npoa  hwu'; 
but  i  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  do  so.  in  two  roODlfas 
I  shall  not  even  have  the  privilege  of  memory.  <    '  ■ 

■"  I  wi^,  Eieanot — for  I  aaaure  you  that  I  have  tried 
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and  tried— ^at  i  could  find  tatnr'tbiog  >fA  tike  and  m- 
teem  (itnce  lo«e  ia  ool  «f  lLe  question)  iA  tiua  man, 
whoeeans  ho  great, -aad,  te  <me,  »  aowKMiBtaUe  a 
fevoiuite  with  m;  pareatij  HiB'OOantaDaace  and  voice 
are  BO  faaTBh  and  Btem ;  hii  maatker  dt  (dice  k)  Mlf-cotB- 
placent  aad  gloomy ;  Itii  aentiiaeDtB  tlo  narrow,  eren  in 
their  notions  of  Lonoiu ;  him  v&y  courage  so  tsiragei 
and  his'pride  so  constuit  and  ofi^sne,  Utat  1  in  mn 
endaavour  to  penuade  myself  of  fak  Ttrtues,  and  roour, 
at  Jeaat,  to  itbe  unweafjting  afitotion  for  me  whtoh  he- 
profesaea.  It  is  true  that  'he  lias  been  tfaree  limes  rafu' 
aed  ;  that  I  iiare  told  bim  I  cannot  love  him ;  that  I 
have  even  owned  fonnar  love  to  another  :  he  still  con- 
tinues  his  suit,  and  by  dint  ai  long  hc^  lias  at  kn|^h 
succeeded.  But  at  tunes  I  oouldakaost  think  that  Jie 
mariied  me  i&om  very  hate,  rather  thEm  love,  tbere  is 
such  an  artificial  smoothness  in  his  stern  voioe,  suck 
a  latent  meanwg  4n  lHs«ye;  and  when  he  thinks! 
have  not  noticed  him,  I  have,  on  snddenly  turiktag 
towards  him,  perceived  M>'dark  and  lowering  uiexpwi- 
sion  upon  his  couDtenance,  that  my  heart  faas  died 
within  me  for  very  fear. 

"  Had  -my  mother  been  the  least  less  kind,  my  father' 
the  least  leu  urgent,  I  think,  nay,  I  know,  l-ceuld  not 
have  gained  snch  a  victory  over  myself  as  I  ha^^  done 
in  consenting  to  the  dtLg.  But  encragh  of  this.  I  .did 
not  think  1  should  have  run  on  so  long  land  Bo  foolish- 
ly ;  but  we,  dearest,  have  been  childrsa,  and  gidB,'and 
women  together :  we  have  lowed  each  other  with  'Bucb 
fondness  and  uureserve  that  opening  iny  .heart  h>  y«*i 
seems  only  another  phrase  for  liuoking  ak)ud. 

"  Howevs,  in  two  mcmths  1  shaH  have  qq  r%ht  evea 
to  thoughts~tperl»ps  I  may  not  even  love  you'— till  than, 
dearest  Eleanor,  I  am,  as  ev^,  your  affectionate  and 
faithM  friend, 

"F.-A." 
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'  Had  Lord  Westborongh,  indeed,  been  "  lew  urgent," 
or  her  mother  "  less  kind,"  nothing  could  ever  hare 
wmagbtsm  Lady  Flora  her  consent  to  a  marriage  so 
ungenial  and  ill-omened.  And  it  is  wort^  of  obaer- 
vation,  that  while  Isabel,  whose  lot,  in  this  instance, 
somewhat  resemUed- 1^7  Flora's, .had  been  driven  by 
batshnesB  and  force  into  a  despair  in  which  was  hur- 
ried away  and-  lost,  as  in  a  whirlpool,  not  only  the  pru- 
dence, but  almost  that  ferainacy  of  sex  which  her  gen- 
tle and  modest  nature  had,  above  all  others,  possessed, 
an  entirely  opposite  persecution  of  love  and  kindness, 
and  wooing  prayers,  and  silent  looks,  had  won  from 
Lady  Flora  a  consent  to  a  marriage  equally  repugnant 
with  that  proposed  to  Isabel,  and  a  comptiance  with 
wishes  which  were  worse  than  torture  to  her  BOnl. 

Thrice  had  Lord  Ulswater  (then  Lord  Borodaile) 
been  refused,  before  his  final  acceptation;  and  those 
who  judge  only  from  the  ordinary  effects  of  [»ide, 
would  be  astonished  that  he  should  have  stili  perse- 
vered. But  his  pride  was  that  deep  -  rooted  feeling 
which,  so  far  from  being  repelled  by  a  single  blow, 
fights  stubbornly  and  doggedly  onward,  till  the  battle 
is  over,  and  its  object  gained.  From  the  moment  he 
had  resolved  to  address  Lady  Flora  Ardenne,  he  had 
also  resolved  to  win  her.  For  three  years,  de^ite  of 
&  refusal,  first  g^itly,  then  more  peremptorily,  urged, 
he  fixed  himself  in  her  train.  He  gave  out  that  he  was 
her  affianced.  In  all  parties,  in  all  places,  he  forced 
himself  near  her,  unheeding  alike  of  her  frowns  or 
indifierence ;  and  his  rank,  his  hauteur,  faisfiercenen 
of  mien,  and  acknowledged  courage,  kept  aloof  all  the 
less  arrogant  and  hardy  pretenders  to  Xady  Flora's 
fitTour.  For  this,  indeed,  she  rather  thanked  than 
blamed  him;  and  it  was  the  only  thing  which  In  th« 
least  reconciled  her  modesty  to  his  advances,  or  her 
pride  to  his  presumption. 
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He  had  been  prudent  as  well  aa  bold.  The  father 
he  had  served,  and  the  nu^er  he  had  won.    Lord 

Westborough,  addicted  a  littlb  to  politics,  a  good  deal 
to  show,  and  devotedly  to  gaming,  was  oiten  greatly 
and  seriously  embarrassed.  Lord  Ulswater,  even  dar- 
ing the  life  of  his  father,  (who  was  lavishly  generous  to 
him,)  was  provided  with  the  means  of  relieving  his  in- 
tended father-in  -  law's  necessities ;  and,  caring  little 
for  money  In  comparison  to  a  desired  abject,  he  was 
willing  enough,  we  do  not  say  to  bribe,  but  to  influenoi 
Loid  Westborough's  consent.  These  matters  of  ar- 
rangement were  by  no  means  concealed  from  the 
marchioness,  who,  herself  ostentatious  and  profuse, 
was  in  no  small  degree  benefited  by  them ;  and  though 
they  did  not  solely  procure,  yet  they  certainly  contri- 
buted to  conciliate,  her  favour. 

Few  people  are  designedly  and  systematically  wick- 
ed :  even  the  worst  find  good  motives  for  bad  deeds; 
and  are  as  intent  upon  discovering  glosses  for  conduct, 
to  deceive  themselves,  as  to  delude  others.  What  won- 
der, then,  that  poor  Lady  Weatborough,  never  too 
rigidly  addicted  to  self-ex ajni nation,  and  viewing  all 
things  through  a  very  worldly  medium,  saw  only,  in  the 
alternate  art  and  urgency  employed  against  her  daugh- 
ter's most  real  happiness,  the  various  praiseworthy  mo- 
tives of  permanently  disentangling  I^dy  Flora  from  an 
unworthy  attachment,  of  procuring  for  her  an  esta- 
blishment proportioned  to  her  rank,  and  a  husband 
whose  attachment,  already  shewn  by  such  singular 
perseverance,  was  so  likely  to  afibrd  her  every  thing 
which,  in  Lady  Westborough's  eyes,  constitutol  feli- 
city. 

All  our  fiiends,  perhaps,  desire  our  happiness;  but, 
then,  it  must  invariably  be  in  their  own  way.  What  a 
(Hty  that  they  do  not  employ  the  same  zeal  in  makhtg 
us  happy  in  ours  f 
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If  thm  iciiot  ifiei  Knowledge,  tad  liAMtiiii  (bj  tcIm  Dr  mk' 
dintuidiiig ; 

If  thou  aecbit  hci  u  lilvnt  and  aeaislial  fR  bar  u  tor  Ud 
treunm  j 

Then  ilult  tbon  nndenUnd  the  feu  of  the  Lord,  utd  End  the 
knoirledge  of  God. 

t>>onHa«,«h.  ii.  tec  3,  f,  J. 

While  Clarence  wu  thus  miajtidg^  ^y  one  vhoBK 
affections  and  conduct  he,  in  turn,  natiually  misinter- 
preted— while  Lady  Flora  was  alternately  atni^ling 
againU  and  submitting  to  the  &te  which  Lady  West- 
borougli  saw  approach  with  gladness — the  father  with 
indifference,  and  the  bridegroom  with  .a  pride  that  par- 
took less  of  rapture  than  revenge,  our  unfortunate  lover 
was  endeavouring  to  glean,  Iron)  Mardaunt's  conversa- 
tion and  example,  somewhat  of  that  pbilosqphy  so  rare 
except  in  the  theories  of  the  civilized  and  the  occasi- 
onal practice  of  the  barbarian,  which,  though  it  canitot 
^ve  ua  a  charm  against  misfortune,  bestows,  at  least, 
upon  us  the  energy  to  support  it. 

We  have  said  already  that  when  the  first  impression 
produced  by  Mordaunt's  a{^arent  pnde  and  coldness 
wore  away,  it  required  little  penetration  to  discover  tlte 
benevolence  and  warmth  of  his  mind.  But  none  ignO' 
rant  of  his  original  dispositions,  or  the  misfortunes  of 
his  life,  could  ever  have  pierced  the  depth  of  hia  self- 
sacrificing  nature,  or  measured  the  height  of  his  lofty 
and  devoted  virtue.  Many  men  may,,  perhaps,  be 
found,  who  will  give  up  to  duty  a  cherished  wish,  or 
even  a  darling  vice,  but  few  will  ever  renounce  t»  it 
their  rooted  tattet,  or  the  indulgence  of  those  habits 
which  have  almost  become,  by  long  use,  their  happi- 
ness itself.  Naturally  melancholy  and  tboughtfuL  feed- 
ing the  sensibilities  of  hia  heart  upon  fiction,  and  though 
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addicted  to  the  cultiTation  of  reason  rather  than  fancy, 
hftving  perhaps  more  of  the  deeper  and  acuter  charac- 
teristics of  the  poet  than  those  c^m  and  'half  calbus 
properties  of  nature,  luppotai  to  bebag  to  the  metaphy- 
sician and  the  calculating  moralist,  Mordaunt  was  above 
b11  men  fondly  addicted  to  solitude,  and  inclined  to 
contemplations  less  useful  than  profound.  The  untimely 
death  of  Isabel,  whom  be  had  loved  with  that  lov« 
which  is  the  rent  of  hoarded  and  passionate  musings, 
long  nourished  upon  romance,  and  lavishing  the  wealth 
of  a  soul  that  orerflowa  with  secreted  tenderness,  upon 
the /rat  object  than  can  bring  reality  to  fiction,  ^at 
event  bad  not  only  darliened  melancholy  into  gloom, 
but  had  made  loneliness  atill  more  dear  to  his  habits  by 
all  the  ties  of  memory,  and  all  the  consecrations  of 
regret.  The  companionless  wanderings — fhf  midnight 
doset — the  thoughts  which,  as  Hume  said  of  his  own, 
could  not  exist  in  the  world,  but  were  all  busy  with 
life  in  seclusion ;  these  were  rendered  sweeter  than 
ever  to  a  mind  for  which  the  ordinary  objects  of  the 
world  were  now  utterly  loveless ;  and  the  musings  of 
solitude  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  rightful  homage  and 
offering  to  the  dead !  "We  may  form,  then,  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  Mordaunt's  character,  prin- 
ciple predominated  over  inclination,  and  regard  for 
Ollhers  over  tiie  love  of  self,  when  we  see  him  tearing 
hb  sprit  from  its  beloved  retreats  and  abstracted  con- 
,  tein[yiati0ns,  and  devoting  it  to  duties  from  which  its 
fastidious  and  refined  diaractertstics  were  particularly 
calculated  to  revolt.  When  We  have  considered  his 
attaiAment  to  the  hermitage,  we  can  appreciate  the 
virtue  whidi  made  him  among  the  most  active  citizens 
in  the  great  world ;  when  we  have  considered  the  na- 
tural selfishness  of  grief,  the  pride  of  philosophy,  the 
indolence  of  meditation,  the  eloquence  of  wealth,  which 
says,  "  rest  and  toil  not,"  and  the  temptation  within, 
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which  says,  "  obey  the  voice ;" — when  we  have  conn- 
dered  these,  we  can  perhaps  do  justice  to  the  man  who, 
Bometimea  on  foot  and  in  the  coarsest  attire,  travelled 
from  inn  to  inn,  and  from  but  to  hut;  who  made 
human  misery  the  object  of  his  search,  and  human  hap- 
piness of  his  desire  ;  who,  breaking  aside  an  aversion 
to  rude  contact,  almost  feminine  in  its  extreme,  voUin- 
tarily  sought  the  meanest  companions,  and  subjected 
himself  to  the  coarsest  intrusions ;  for  whom  the  wail 
of  affliction,  or  the  moan  of  hunger,  was  as  a  summons 
which  allowed  neither  hesitation  nor  appeal ;  who 
seemed  possessed  of  an  ubiquity  for  the  purposes  of 
good,  almost  resembling  that  attributed  to  the  wan- 
derer in  the  magnificent  fable  of  "  Melmoth,"  for  the 
temptations  to  evil ;  who,  by  a  zeal  and  labour  that 
brought  to  habit  and  inclination  a  thousand  martyr- 
doms, made  his  life  a  very  hour-glass,  in  which  each 
sand  was  a  good  deed  or  a  virtuous  design. 

Many  plunge  Into  public  affairs,  to  which  they  have 
had  a  previous  distate,  from  the  desire  of  losing  the 
memory  of  a  private  affliction  ;  but  so  far  from  wish- 
ing to  heal  the  wounds  of  remembrance  by  the  ano- 
dynes which  society  can  afford,  it  was  only  m  retire- 
ment that  Mordaunt  found  the  flowers  from  which 
balm  could  be  distilled.  Many  are  through  vanity 
magnanimous,  and  benevolent  from  the  selfishness  of 
fame ;  but  so  far  from  seeking  applause,  where  he  bes- 
towed favour,  Mordaunt  had  sedulously  shrouded 
himself  in  darkness  and  disguise.  And  by  that  in- 
creasing propensity  to  quiet,  so  often  found  among 
f_  those  addicted  to  lofry  or  abstruse  contemplation,  he 
had  conquered  the  ambition  of  youth  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  a  manhood  that  had  forestalled  the  afiections 
of  age.  Many,  in  short,  have  become  great  or  good 
to  the  community  by  individual  motives  easily  resolved 
D  and  earthly  elements  of  desire;  but  thvj 
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who  inquire  diligently  into  hamaa  nature  bare  not 
often  the  exalted  happiness  to  record  a  character 
tike  Mordaunt'8,  actuated  purely  by  a  systematic  prin- 
ciple of  love,  which  covered  mankind,  as  heaven  does 
earth,  with  an  atmosphere  of  light  extending  to  th4 
remotest  corners,  and  penetrating  the  darkest  recesses. 
It  was  one  of  those  violent  and  gusty  evenings,  which 
give  to  an  English  autumn  something  rude,  rather  than 
gentle,  in  its  characteristics,  that  Mordaunt  and  Cla- 
rence sate  together. 

And  sowed  the  boms  with  vuioiu  aeedi  of  talk. 
The  young  Isabel,  the  only  living  reLc  of  the  departed 
one,  sat  by  her  father's  side,  upon  the  floor;  and, 
though  their  discourse  was  far  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  her  years,  yet  did  she  seem  to  listen  with  a 
quiet  and  absorbed  attention.  In  truth,  child  as  slw 
was,  she  so  loved,  and  almost  worshipped,  her  &ther, 
that  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  had  in  them  a  charm, 
which  could  always  vibrate,  as  it  were,  to  her  heart, 
and  hush  her  into  silence ;  and  that  melancholy  and 
deep,  though  somewhat  low  voice,  when  it  swelled  or 
trembled  with  thought — which  in  Mordaunt  wasfeeling 
— made  her  sad,  she  knew  not  why;  and  when  she 
heard  it,  she  would  creep  to  his  side,  and  put  her  little 
hand  on  his,  and  look  up  at  him  with  eyes,  in  whose 
tender  and  glistening  blue  the  spirit  of  her  mother 
seemed  to  float.  She  was  serious,  and  thoughtful, 
and  loving,  beyond  die  usual  capacities  of  childhood  ; 
perhaps  her  solitary  condition,  and  habits  of  constant 
intercourse  with  one  so  grave  as  Mordaunt,  and  who 
always,  when  not  absent  on  his  excursions  of  charity, 
loved  her  to  be  with  him,  had  given  to  her  mind  a  pre- 
cocity of  feeling,  and  tinctured  the  simplicity  of  in- 
fancy with  what  ought  to  have  been  the  colours  of  after 
years.  She  was  not  inclined  to  the  sports  of  her  age — 
fhe  loved,  rather,  and  above  all  else,  to  sit  by.Mor- 
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daunt's  tide,  and  silently  pore  over  mne  book,  or 
feminine  task,  and  to  steal  her  eyes,  every  now  aod 
tben  away  from  her  employment,  in  order  to  watch  his 
motions,,  or  provide  for  whataver  her  vigilant  kindnen 
of  heart  imaginod  he  desired.  And  often,  when  he-  saw 
her  fairy)  and  lithe  form  hovering  about  him,  and  aL- 
tending  on  his  wants,,  or  her  beautiful  countenance  glow 
with  pleasure,  when  she  fancied  she  supplied  them,  he 
almost  believed  that  Isabel  yet  lived,  thoiig;h  in  another 
form,  and  that  a  love,  so  intense  and  holy  as  hers  had 
been,  mig;ht  transmigrate,  but  could  not  perish. 

The  young  Isabel  had  displayed  a  passion  tor  music 
so  early,  that  it  almost  seemed  innate ;  and  as,  from 
the  mild  and  wise  education  she  received,  her  ardour 
had  never  been  repelled  on  the  one  hand  or  overstrained 
on  the  other,  so,  though  she  had  but  just  passed  her 
seventh  year,  she  had  attained  to  a  singular  proSciency 
in  the  art — an  art  that  suited  well  with  her  lovely  &ce. 
and  fond  feelings,  and  innocent  heart;  and  it  was  al* 
most  heavenly,  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  word, 
to  hear  her  sweet,  thoug:h  childish  voice,  swell  along 
the  still  pure  airs  sf  summer,  and  her  angelic  counte- 
nance all  rapt  and  brilliant  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
her  own  melodies  created. 

Never  had  she  borne  the  bitter  breath  of  unkindness, 
or  writhed  beneath  that  customary  injustice  which  pun- 
ishes in  others  the  sins  of  our  own  temper,  and  the 
varied  fretfulness.  of  caprice  ; — and  so  she  had  none  of 
the  fears  and  meannesses,  and  acted  untruths  which  so 
usually  pollute  and  debase  the  innocence  of  childhood. 
But  the  promise  of  her  ingenuous  brow  (over  which 
the  silken  hair  flowed,  parted  into  two  streams  of  gold), 
and  of  the  fearless  but  tender  eyes,  and  of  the  quiet 
smile  which  sat  for  ever  upon  the  rosy  mouth,  like  Joy 
watching  Love,  was  kept  in  its  fullest  extent  by  the 
mind,  from  which  all  thoughts,  pure,  kind,  and  guile* 
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loM  fiowed,  Uke  naten  tram  a  wdl^  whicb  a  spirit  hu 
made  holy  for  its  ovm  dwelling. 

On  tbis  eveniag,  we  have-  said  that  she  sat  by  her 
father 'bl  aide,  aod  liatsned,  thoug}i  she  only  in  part 
disDkin  its  tea»e,  ta  ttia  con? enation  with  bia  guest. 

The  roQiB  was  of  ^gceat  ezteat,  and  surrounded  with 
books,  over  winch,  aA  close  intovals,  the  butts  of  the 
depaited  Great  and  the  inmsnt^  Wise  looked  doiro. 
TItera  iraS'  the  labliBae  beauty  of  Plato,  the  hacsher 
and  more  earthly  coontenanee  of:  TuUy„  the  only 
Roeoan  («xeept  Ijicretius)  who  might  hare  been  a 
Greek.  Tlure  the  mate  marble  gjave  the  bmad  front 
of  Bacon  (itself  a  world) — and  there  the  features  of 
Locke  shewed  how  tha  mind  wears  away  the  links  of 
flesh,  vith  the.  filei  of  that  Ihought  wluch  makes  all 
things  eeen  the  wtii,  free  !  And  over  other  departmsnU 
of  those  works  which  reauod  us  that  man  is  made 
little  lower  thaa  the  angeb,.the  stem  face  of  the  Flo- 
rentine who  wug  of  hell,  contraatMl  witli  the  quiet 
grandeur  enijirooed  on.  the.  fair  brow  of  the  Ei^lisb 
poet — "  blind  but  bold," — and  there  the  glorious,  but 
genial  countenance  of  him  who  has  found  in  all  hu- 
manity a  friend,  coos[ncuoua  among  sages  and  min* 
ttrela^  clauofui  brotbethood  with  alL 

The  fire  Uoned.  clear  and  high,  casting  a  rich  twi- 
Hght  (for  there  was  no  other  light  in  the  room)  over  that 
gothic  chamber,  and  shining  cheerily  upon  the  varying 
countenance  of  Clarence,  and  the  more  contemplative 
features  of  his  boat.  In  the  latter  might  you  see  that 
care  and  thought  had  been  harsh,  but  not  unhallowed, 
companions.  In  the  lines  which  crossed  his  expanse 
of  brow,  time  seemed  to  have  buried  many  hopes  ;  bu 
his.  mien  and  air,  if  loftier,  were  gentler  than  in  younger 
days;  and  though  they  had  gained  somewhat  in  dig* 
nity,  bad  lost  greatly  in  reserve. 

There  was  in  the  old  chamber,  with  its  fretted  roof 
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and  ancient  "  garniture,''  the  yarioug  books  which  ior- 
Tounded  it,  walb  that  tke  learned  built  to  snTvive  them  - 
(elves,  and  in  the  marble  likesesBeg  of  those  for  whom 
thought  had  won  et^uity,  joined  to  the  hoar,  the 
breathing  quiet,  and  the  hearth-light,  by  vhose  soh- 
tary  rays  we  love  best  in  the  eves  of  autumn  to  dis- 
course on  graver  or  subtler  thetnee — ^there  was  in  all 
this  a  spell  which  seemed  particularly  to  invite  and  to 
harmonize  with  that  tone  of  conversation,  some  portions 
of  which  we  are  now  about  to  relate. 

"  How  loudly,"  said  Clarence,  "  that  last  gust  swept 
by — you  remember  that  beautiful  couplet  in  TibuUus — 

Qnsm  jnnt  immitei  ventos  aadire  cabintem, 
£t  daminam  tencro  detinuiue  tion.* 

"Ay,"  answered  Mordauut,  with  a  scarcely  audible 
sigh,  "  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  lover  at  the  '  imndlet 
vattM,'  but  we  sages  of  the  lamp  make  our  mistreat 
Wisdom,  and  when  the  winds  rage  without,  it  is  to  her 
that  we  cling.  See  bow,  from  the  same  object  diffe- 
rent condusLons  are  drawn  !  the  most  common  exter- 
vals  of  nature,  the  wind  and  the  wave,  the  stars  and 
the  heavens,  the  very  earth  on  nbich  we  tread,  never 
excite  in  different  bosoms  the  same  ideas ;  and  it  is 
from  our  own  hearts,  and  not  from  an  outward  source, 
that  we  draw  the  hues  which  colour  the  web  of  our 
existence." 

"  It  is  true,"  answered  Clarence,  "  You  remember 
that  in  two  specks  of  the  moon  the  enamoured  maiden 
perceived  two  unfortunate  lovers,  while  the  ambitions 
curate  conjectured  that  they  were  the  spires  of  a  ca- 
thedral ?  But  it  is  not  only  to  our  feelingt,  but  also  to 
our  reamnings,  that  we  give  the  colours  which  they 
wear.     The  moral,  for  instance,  which  to  one  maa 
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■fnmi  atiodoni,  to  sDother  is  divma.  On  the  tendency 
eS  the  lEHse  work  wkat  threa  people  will  agrse  i  And 
how  ifaall  Um  most  tai^uine  tBoialisI  hope  to  benefit 
'  mankind  when  he  finds  tliat,  by  the  multitade,  bis 
wisaat  cndea*oan  to  insliuot  are  often  cnuidcred  but 
Bs  instnuneltts  to  perveit  V 

"  I  beliave,"  answered  Honkmnt,  "  that  it  is  hota 
our  IgKoraaca  that  oar  conlentians  flow-i  we  debate 
with  strife  and  with  wtath,  with  bickerii^  and  witli 
hMred,  bat  of  ^  thing  debated  qnia  we  reittain  in  the 
pntfoundnt  dafkndia.  like  the  kbovrers  of  Babel, 
while  we  endeavour  in  vain  to  express  our  neaning  to 
each  other,  the  fabric  by  which,  for  »  comcaon  e&d,  we 
would  have  aadeaded  ts  heaven  from  the  iJla  of  earth 
remaiu  for  ever  unadvaaced  and  incomplete.  Let  us 
hope  thai  knowledge  Is  the  umversol  laaguegie  which 
shall  re-«mta  us.  Ae,  in  their  cublinid  allegory,  the 
Antienta  signified  that  only  through  viftue  we  airiVe  at 
honour,  so  let  us  beUeve  that  only  through  knowledge 
can  we  arrive  at  virtue !" 

"  And  yet,"  said  (Sa^Aice,  "  that  seems  a  mdan- 
choly  truth  for  the  masa  of  the  peofde,  who  have  no 
time  for  the  researches  of  wisdom." 

"  Not  eo  mndh  so  as  at  first  we  might  ima^ne," 
axMwered  llerdauvt :  "  the  few  smooth  all  patha  for  the 
»aay.  The  precepts  of  knowledge  it  is  difficult  to 
ettricate  from  error ;  but,  once  discovered,  they  gra- 
dually pens  into  nasima ;  and  thus  what  the  sage's  life 
was  Gtmsutned  ia  acquiring  become  the  acquiution  of 
a  moment  to  posterity.  Knowledge  is  like  the  atmofr 
phere — in  order  to  dispel  the  vapour  and  dislodge  the 
frost,  our  ancestors  felled  the  forest,  drained  the  marsh, 
and  cultivated  the  waste,  and  we  now  breathe,  without 
an  efibrt,  in  the  purified  air  and  the  chast^ied  climate, 
he  result  of  the  labour  of  getieratknH  and  the  pn^resi 
of  i^es  I  As,  to-day,  the  common  mechanic  may  equal 
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in  idence,  honem  ^ferior  in  geniua,  the  friar*  whom 
his  contemporartea  feared  as  a  m^ician.  bo. the  op- 
nions  which  now  startle  as  well  as  astonish,  may  be 
received  hereafter  as  acknowledged  axioms,  and  pais 
into  ordinary  practice.  We  cannot  even  tell  how  for 
the  sanguinet  theories  of  certain  philosophers  deceive 
them  when  they  anticipate,  for  future  ages,  a  know- 
le^e  which  shall  bring  perfection  to  the  mind,  baffle 
the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  even  protract  to  a  date 
now  utterly  unkoown  the  final  destination  of  hfe :  for 
Wisdom  is  a  palace  of  which  only  the  vestibule  has 
been  entered  ;  nor  can  we  ^ess  what  treasures  are  hid 
in  those  chambers,  of  which  the  experience  of  the  past 
can  afibrd  us  ndther  analogy  nor  clue." 

"  It  was,  then,"  said  Clarence,  who  wished  to  draw 
his  companion  iolo  speaking  of  himself,  "  it  was,  then, 
from  your  addiction  to  studies  not  ordinarily  made  the 
subject  of  acquiaitioQ  that  you  date  (pardon  me)  your 
generosity,  your  devotednesa,  your  feeling  for  others, 
and  your  indifference  to  self?" 

"You  flatter  me,"  said  Mordaunt,  modestly;  (and 
we  may  be  permitted  to  crave  attention  to  his  reply, 
since  it  unfolds  the  secret  springs  of  a  character  so 
singularly  good  and  pure) — "  you  Satter  me ;  but  I 
will  answer  you,  as  if  you  had  put  the  question  without 
the  compliment;  nor,  perhaps,  will  it  be  wholly  un- 
instructive,  as  it  will  certainly  be  new,  to  sketch,  with- 
out recurrence  to  events,  or  what  I  may  call  exterior 
facts,  a  brief  and  progressive  HUtCMry  of  One  Human 
Hbd.| 

•  R<^er  Bacon. 

t  See  Condorcet  on  the  FiDgreaa  of  Iht  Knroaa  Mind :  wriUer 
some  yean  ifler  the  iiippaaed  date  of  this  eonvemtioi],  but  in 
which  theie  is  a  slight,  bat  eloquent  and  sffeeCing,  view  of  die 
philoiophj  to  nhieh  Mordaont  nfen. 

J  Hi.  Bwder,  although  we  wiU  own  (o  thee  that  Mine  tiifijng 
F*^  have  been  lanilMd  to  the  followiii|  mnuks,  in  oidw  to 
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"  Ottr  first  (era  of  life  ia  under  tbe  inflaeDce  of  the 
primitive  feeling  :  we  are  pleased,  and  we  lau^h  ;  hurt, 
and  we  weep  :  we  vent  our  little  pasaions  the  moment 
they  are  excited  ;  and  so  much  of  novelty  have  we  to 
perceive,  that  we  have  little  iebure  to  reflect.  By-and- 
by,  fear  teaches  U3  to  restrain  our  feelings :  when  dis- 
pleased, we  seek  to  revenge  the  diapleasure,  and  are 
punished  ;  we  find  the  eiceas  of  our  joy,  our  sonow, 
our  anger,  alike  considered  criminal,  and  chidden  into 
restraint.  From  harshness  we  become  acquainted  with 
deceit :  the  promise  made  is  not  fulfilled,  the  threat 
not  executed,  the  fear  i&lsely  excited,  and  the  hope 
wilfully  disappointed :  we  are  surrounded  by  system- 
atized delusion,  and  we  imbibe  the  contagion. 

"From  being  forced  into  concealing  the  thoughts 
which  we  do  conceive,  we  begin  to  affect  those  which 
we  do  not :  so  early  do  we  learn  the  two  main  tasks 
of  life, To  Suppress  andToFeign  that  our  memory  will 
not  cany  us  beyond  that  period  of  artifice  to  a  state  of 
nature  when  the  twin  principles  of  veracity  and  belief 
were  so  strong  as  to  lead  the  philosophers  of  a  modem 
school  into  the  error  of  terming  them  innate.* 

"  It  was  with  a  mind  restless  and  confused — feeliugs 
which  were  alternately  chilled  and  counterfeited,  (the 
necessary  results  of  my  first  tuition,)  that  1  was  driven 
to  mil  with  others  of  my  age.  They  did  not  like  me, 
nor  do  I  blame  them.     Les  maatirts  que  Von  nfglige 

render  them  u  little  tedious  u  tbeir  nature  will  nllow  o(  yet  w* 
hare,  also,  in  our  exceeding  csie  for  thy  entertainment,  so  contrived 
il,  diat  tfaou  mayeit  jikip  the  whole,  without  penalty  of  loBJng  a 
angle  atom  coimected  with  the  tale,  irhicli  is,  indeed,  all  that  in 
leaioa  thoa  canal  be  expected  to  inteiest  thyself  abauL  So,  Icbt- 
ing  choice  to  thy  diacredoit,  we  give  our  bint  the  elegant  and 
ftiTdble  phraaeology  of  the  illuatriaun  Will  Honeycomb. 

"  Sir,  I  know  you  hate  long  Qiings — but  if  you  lilte  it  you  n.ay 
eantnct  it — or  how  yon  will — bnt  I  thinlt  it  hits  a  moral  in  il." 
*  Reid  on  the  Human  Mind. 
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comnw  de  petUei  eiotei,  lont  touo&nt  c»  qm  fmt  qiK  let 
Mommes  dAadent  Je  vtxu  m  bie»  oa  at  imol.  Maaner  b 
acquired  »o  imperceptiUy  that  we  have  given  ite  orifjim 
to  nature,  as  we  da  tlie  oiigiit  of  all  ebe  for  which  oni 
igooiance  can  find  no  other  Boorce.  Mine  waft  anpn- 
poisessing :  I  was  disliked,  and  I  tetumed  tke  feeling ; 
I  sought  not,  and  I  was  shunnsd.  Thea  I  tbongbt  that 
all  were  unjust  to  me,  and  1  grew  bitter,  and  sullei, 
and  morose :  I  cased  myself  m  the  stabbonuMsa  of 
pride,  I  pored  over  tbe  books  which,  ^ke  of  tbe 
woithlessnese  of  man,  and  I  indulged  the  diacontCHt  of 
myself  by  brooding  over  the  frailties  of  my  Idad. 

"  My  passions  were  strong — they  told  me  to  tv/prem 
them.  The  precept  was  old,  asd  seemed,  wis^— I  at- 
tempted to  enforce  it.  I  had  atread])  be^n,  in  earlier 
in&ncy,  the  lesson :  I  had  now  only  b>  reoew  it.  For- 
tunately 1  was  diverted  from  this  task,  «,  m]t  mind,  in 
conquering  its  passions,  woutdi  harft  conqnsrsd  its 
powers.  1  leamt,  in  after  lesaone,  that  thepammw  art 
never  to  be  ttc^resaed ;  (/wy  art  to  he  dh-ctied ;  and 
when  directed,  rather  to  be  stungtheaed  than  sob* 
dued. 

"  Obswra  how  a  wwd  may  influonTO  a  Uk:  a  man 
whose  opinion  I  esteemed,  made  of  me  the  casuai  ftrtd 
trite  remark,  that  '  my  nature'  wa^  one  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  augur  evil  or  good,  it  might  be  eatreras 
in  either.'  This  observation  roused  me  into  thought : 
could  I  indeed  be  all  that  was  good  or  evil?  had  I  the 
choice,  and  could  I  hesitate  which  to  choose  T  but  what 
was  good  and  what  was  evil ''  that  seemed  t^  moat 
di£Scult  inquiry. 

"I  asked  and  received  no  aatisfhctory  reply ; — in  the 
words  of  Erasmus  —  totivi  negolU  caput  ac/ontem  igno- 
rant, divinant,  oc  dKliratU  onuui:  so  1  resolved  myself 
to  inquire  and  to  decide.  1  subjected  to  my  scrutiny 
themoi^iat  and  the  philosopher:  I  saw  that  on  all 
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tides  thej  diluted,  but  I  saw  thftt  they  grew  virtuoui 
M  ib«  Atputt;  they  Qtt^ed  mach  that  vas  absurd 
about  tt)e  or^ia  of  good,  but  much  more  that  was 
exatted  in  ite  praise :  aad  I  n«r«r  rose  ^m  any  work 
wbich  treated  ably  apon  morals,  whatever  were  it*  pe- 
eufiar  opinioBS,  but  f  felt  my  breast  eaUghtened,  and 
my  misd  ennobled  by  my  studies.  "Hie  professor  of 
one  sect  commanded  rae  to  avoid  tfae  dogmatJBt  of 
MiodKr,  as  the  propagator  of  moral  poison ;  and  the 
Sogmettiit  TMidiatsd  on  the  professor ;  biU  I  aroided 
Rutber :  I  reftd  both,  and  tamed  all '  into  hmiey  utd 
fine  ^Id.'  No  inquiry  into  wisdom,  bowerer  super- 
ficial, IS  undeeerving  attention.  The  -ragaries  of  the 
idlest  fancy  will  often  chance,  as  it  ware,  'upon  tbc 
most  useful  discoreriet^tftrath,  and  serre  as  a  guide 
to  Vtler  and  to  slower  diBci|^  of  wisdom ;  even  as 
the  peclcings  of  birds,  in  an  unknown  country,  indicate 
to  the  adtentoious  seamen  the  beat  and  the  safest 
fruits. 

"  From  the  vorkt  of  men  I  looked  into  tbeir  Umt, 
and  I  fbuod  that  there  wsa  a  Tast  difieieoce  (though  1 
am  Dot  aware  that  it  has  before  been  rcfliarked),  be- 
tween those  who  cnltirated  a  Uilatt,  and  theae  who 
ddtiTsAed  fi*  mindf  I  found  that  the  mere  men  of 
gcnins  were  often  erring  or  crinunal  in  their  ItTei ;  but 
that  Tiee  or  crime  in  the  disciples  of  philosophy  was 
strikingly  nnfreqnent  and  rare,  "^e  estremestcultnra 
of  reason  had  not,  it  is  true,  been  yet  carried  iar  eaoogh 
to  ppMerre  the  labourer  from  fi^es  of  opmion,  but  a 
noderare  culture  had  been  sufficient  to  deter  him  bom 
tbe  ricee  of  life.  And  only  to  Urn  sons  of  Wiadom,  as 
of><M  to  tbe  sages  of  the  East,  seemed  given  Ae  u- 
erring  star,  which,  through  tbe  tmvail  of  Earth,  and 
the  clouds  of  Heaven,  !td  them  at  the  last  to  tA«Jr 
Oodf 

"  When  I  gleaned  this  fact  frMu  biograpiiy,  1  pauwd, 
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and  said—'  Tbea  mutt  there  be  Bomething  excellent  ia 
Wisdom,  if  it  can,  even  in  its  most  imperfect  disciples, 
be  thus  beneflciul  to  morality.'  FursiuDgthis  sentimeat, 
I  redoubled  my  researches,  and  behold  the  object  of 
my  quest  was  won !  I  had  before  sought  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question,  'What  is  Virtue?'  from  men 
of  a  thousand  tenets,  and  my  heart  had  rejected  all  I 
had  rec^ved.  '  Virtue,'  said  some,  and  my  soul  bowed 
reverently  to  the  dictate,  '  Virtue  is  Religion.'  I  heard 
and  humbled  myself  before  the  Divine  Book.  Let  me 
trust  that  1  did  not  humble  myself  in  vain  [  But  the 
dictate  satisfied  less  than  it  awed  ;  for,  either  it  limited 
Virtue  to  the  mere  belief,  or,  by  extending  it  to  the 
practice,  of  Religion,  it  extended  also  inquiry  to  the 
method  in  which  the  practice  should  be  applied.  But 
with  the  first  interpretation  of  the  dictate,  who  could 
rest  contented  ? — for,  while  in  the  perfect  enforcement 
of  the  tenets  of  our  failli,  all  virtue  may  be  found,  bo 
in  the  passive,  and  the  mere  belief  in  its  divinity,  we 
find  only  an  engine  as  applicable  to  evil  as  to  good  : 
— the  torch  which  should  illumine  the  altar  has  also 
lighted  the  stake,  and  the  zeal  of  the  persecutor  has 
been  no  less  uncere  than  the  heroism  of  the  martyr. 
Rejecting,  therefore,  this  interpretation,  I  accepted  the 
other :  I  felt  in  my  heart,  and  1  rejoiced  as  I  felt  it. 
that  in  the  practice  of  Religion  the  body  of  all  virtue 
could  be  found.  But,  in  that  conviction,  had  I  at  once 
an  answer  to  my  inquiries? — Could  the  mere  desire  of 
good  be  sufficient  to  attain  it — and  was  the  attempt  at 
virtue  synonymous  with  tuceett  ?  On  the  contrary,  hare 
not  those  most  desirous  of  obeying  the  precepts  of  God 
often  unned  the  most  against  their  tpicit,  and  has  not 
seal  been  frequently  the  most  ardent  when  crime  was  tha 
most  rife  ?*  But  what,  if  neither  sincerity  nor  zeal  wan 

■  There  can  be  do  danbt  that  they  who  eHerminatad  the  Albi- 
(eiuaa,  eaUbluhed  tbe  Inquidtioii,  lighted  llie  flrei  at  SmitMeU, 
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■nfficient  to  constitute  goodness— what,  if  in  the  breasts 
of  the  best  intentioned,  crime  had  been  fostered,  the 
more  dangerously,  because  the  more  disguised — what 
ensued  ? — ^That  the  religion  which  they  professed,  thej 
believed,  they  adored,  they  had  aim  misunderstood ;  and 
that  the  precepts  to  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Book, 
they  had  darkened  by  their  ignorance,  or  perverted  by 
their  pasuons  I  Here,  then,  at  once,  my  enigma  was 
solved :  here,  then,  at  once,  I  was  led  to  the  goal  of  my 
inquiry ! — ^Ignorance,  and  the  perversion  of  passion,  are 
but  the  same  thing  —  though  nnder  diiTerent  names ; 
for,  only  by  our  ignorance  are  our  passions  perverted. 
Therefore  what  followed  ? — that ,  if  by  ignorance  the  grea- 
test of  GFod's  gifts  had  been  turned  to  evil,  Knowledgs 
alone  was  the  hght  by  which  even  the  pages  of  Religion 
should  be  read.  It  followed,  that  the  Providence  that 
knew  that  the  nature  it  had  created  should  be  con- 
stuitly  in  exereise,  and  that  only  through  labour  comes 
improvement,  had  wisely  ordained  that  we  should  toil 
even  for  the  blessing  of  its  holiest  and  clearest  laws. 
It  had  given  us,  in  Rehgion,  as  in  this  magnificant 
world,  treasures  and  harvests  which  might  be  called 
forth  is  incalculable  abundance ;  but  had  decreed  that 
through  OUT  exertions  only  thould  they  be  called  forth  ; 
— a  palace  more  goi^eoua  than  the  palaces  of  enchant- 
ment was  before  us,  but  its  chambers  were  a  labyrinth 
which  required  a  clue. 

wen  ictiuted,  not  by  ■  deun  to  do  eril,  lint  (moiutrous  la  it  duj 
■eem)  to  do  good ; — not  lo  eonntentot,  but  to  enforce  what  tbe; 
believed  the  wiihes  of  the  Almighty  ;  ao  th«t  a  good  inUntion, 
iritlioat  ibt  anligbtenment  to  direct  it  to  b  fitting  object,  may  ba 

ue  told  of  B  whole  people,  who  uud  to  niuider  theii  goMta,  Dot 
bum  feiodt;  or  iotereat,  hut  from  the  puce  biuL  piauBWortby  nio- 
tira  of  ailahiiiig  lie  good  tuaktui,  which  the;  believed,  bf  til* 
vnrdsr  of  the  deceaied,  devolved  upou  themt 
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"  What  was  that  clue  ?  Ww  it  to  he  swjht  fiw  » 
the  coroen  of  earth,  or  wtw  it  aot  beo^oently  ceatrfd 
ID  ourselves  ?  Waa  it  not  the  axwciae  of  a  pown  ea*y 
for  us  to  use,  if  we  would  dare  to  do  u  ?  Was  it  not 
the  simple  exertJou  of  the  disoenuneDt  grtnted  to  us 
for  all  else  ?— Was  it  not  the  exercise  of  our  reasoa  ? 
'  Reason !'  cried  the  Zealot,  '  puniciou*  and  hateful 
instrument,  it  is  traught  with  peril  to  yourself  and  to 
others  I  do  not  tlunk  tor  a  moment  of  emfJofiag  an 
engine  so  fallacious  and  so  dangerous.'  But  I  listened 
not  to  the  Zealot :  could  the  steady  axd  bright  ton^ 
which,  even  where  the  Star  of  Bethelem  hftd  withheld 
its  diviner  light,  had  guided  w>me  poliefit  9nd  vnwen- 
ried  ptepa  to  the  «ry  throne  of  Virtue,  beooipe  but  » 
deceitful  meteor  to  him  who  kiodled  itfat- tk^^nf 
BHi^on.  and  'o  an  eternal  cajise  ?  Could  it  be  p»i)otti 
to  task  OUT  reason,  even  tO  the  utmost,  in  the  invuti' 
^tioD  of  the  true  utility  utd  bidden  wisdom  of  Iht 
works  of  God,  when  God  hhwelf  hwl  ordawed  tiiftt 
only  through  tome  esertiap  of  our  re^on  abonld  wt 
knov  either  from  Nature  or  Rerelatiou  that  Hehimsdf 
existed  ?  '  fiut,'  cried  the  Zealot  again, '  but  mere  mor- 
tal pisdom  teaches  men  presnmptio*,  and  {Hvautap- 
tion,  doubt.' '  Pardon  me.'  I  awiwerad, '  it  is  not  Wia- 
dom,  but  Ignorance,  which  teaches  men  presnmptira ; 
Gemui  way  be  Bometimes  arrogant,  but  nothing  i%  bo 
diffident  as  Knowledge.'  '  But,'  rewmed  tiut  Zealot, 
'  those  accustomed  to  subtle  inquiries  may  dwell  only 
on  the  minntice  of  fiiiUi — hiexplicable,  because  useless 
to  explain,  and  aigue  from  those  minutis  against  the 
grand  and  universal  truth.'  '  Pardon  ma  agua  t  it  it 
tha  petty,  not  the  enlarged,  mind,  which  prafen  cuai^ 
try  to  'conviction  ;  it  is  the  confined  and  short  «ght  of 
Ignorance  which,  unable  to  comprehend  the  great 
bearings  of  truth,  pries  only  into  its  narrow  and  obscure 
corners,  occupying  itself  in  icmtmiung  the  atoma  of 
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a  poirt,  while  the  eagle  eye  of  Wisdom  coeten^tea,  in 
its  widett  scale,  the  limniioui  mafastj  at  dia  wboh. 
Suirey  onr  faidtt,  ouc  errora,  our  vices-^eufiil  and 
fertile  fieid;  Uaae  thtm  to  theic  cbukb-'— all  tboaa 
causes  resdro  UtemtelveB  into  one— 'ignofance  !-^Eor, 
a*  v«  bAve  already  Men,  ttat  from  tliis  source  flow 
the  abwM  of  Religion,  so,  also,  from  this  source  fiow 
the  ^uws  of  all  other  UesKngs— of  talents,  of  riefaes, 
of  power  :  for  we  abnsa  thiagia,  either  because  we  know 
not  ibisu  tobJ  use,  or  because,  wilh  aa  eqaal  tilin^ess, 
w«  imjagiM  the  aiiuae  bsoic  adapted  to  our  happiness. 
Stit  a*  igtioranee,  thai,  is  the  sole  spiiog  of  cvit— so, 
as  ihp  «sti(iota  to  ignoraBce  is  koowledgcj  it  naxasarUj/ 
follows  that,  were  we  ctnamttaate  in  knowledge,  we 
should  be  pofect  in  good.  He  there&re  whs  rsford* 
the  pr9gren  <f  inMiect,  eoKKtenanca  aim»-^nay,  to  a 
ttaiBf  i>  the  greatest  ef  cmrnnoli ;  while  he  who  Qircu- 
latei  that  meatal  light  more  precious  than  the  visual, 
is  the  holiest  improTei,  and  A*  suicet  betn&etor  of 
his  nee  I  Nor  kt  ug  believe,  mth  the  dupes  of  a  shaU 
low  pc^cy,  that  there  exists  upon  the  «arth  tme  preja- 
dice  that  caa  be  called  salutary,  lOr  oNe  enor  beneficial 
to  perpetuate.  As  the  petty  fish,  which  is  tabled  to 
pocHcan  the  property  of  arrestiDg  the  progress  of  the 
bjgest  veud  to  which  it  dings,  even  so  may  a  MingU 
pr^^fudke,  wuaotioed  or  deipi*ei,  norr  (Ass  tb»  adverae 
^ioH,  or  the  Jead  talm,  deiaj/  the  Bvrk  of  KmovUdge  in 
tht  voMt  tau  of  Time. 

"It  is  trae  tJBMt  the  sanguinmess  of  philandropistB 
may  hare  earned  them  too  far;  it  is  true  (for  the  ex> 
perimeot  hoe  not  yet  been  made)  that  God  mag  ha*e 
denied  to  us,  ia  this  state,  tUe  consimunation  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  consequent  perfeetion  m  good ;  but  be- 
cause WD  caaoitf  be  perftct,  are  wetoresolrewewillhe 
emr  Onestepisknowledgeisonest^  from  sin:  one  step 
fiom  fia  ia  ose  st^  oMier  to  Heaven.   Oh !  ocrer  kt 
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lu  be  dduded  by  tboae,  who,  for  po&Hcal  motives, 
would  adulterate  the  diriaity  of  rdtgiow  truths  :  never 
let  us  believe  that  our  Father  in  Heaven  rewards  most 
the  one  talent  unemployed,  or  that  prejudice,  and 
indolence,  and  folly,  find  the  most  favour  in  His  sight! 
The  very  heathen  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  nobler 
estimate  of  bis  nature ;  and  the  same  sentence  which 
so  sublimely  declares  '  thuth  is  the  body  of  God,' 
declares  also '  add  light  is  his  shadow/' 

"Persuaded,  then,  that  knowledge  contained  the 
key  to  virtue,  it  was  to  knowledge  that  I  applied.  The 
first  grand  lesson  which  it  taught  me  was  the  solution 
of  a  phrase  most  hacknied- — least  understood,  vis, 
'  common  Kwe.'*  It  is  in  the  Portico  of  the  Greek  saget 
that  that  phrase  has  received  its  legitunate  explana- 
tion ;  it  is  there  we  are  tangbt  tbat  '  common  sense' 
signifies  '  the  sense  of  the  common  interest.'  Yes!  it  is 
the  most  beautiful  truth  in  morals  that  we  have  no 
such  thing  as  a  distinct  or  divided  interest  liom  our  race. 
In  their  welfare  is  ours ;  and,  by  choosing  the  broad- 
est paths  to  efiect  their  happiness,  we  choose  the  surest 
and  the  shortest  to  our  own.  As  I  read  and  pondered 
over  these  truths,  I  was  sensible  that  a  great  change 
wu  working  a  fresh  world  out  of  the  former  materials 
of  my  mind.:  My  passions,  which  before  I  had  checked 
into  uselessness,  or  exerted  to  destruction,  now  started 
fbrth  in  a  nobler  shape,  and  prepared  for  a  new  direction : 
instead  of  urging  me  to  individual  aggivtdizement, 
they  panted  for  universal  good,  and  coveted  the  reward 
of  Ambition,  only  for  the  triumphs  of  Beaerolence. 

"This  is  one  stage  of  virtue  —  I  cannot  resist  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  higher :  it  is  when  we  begin  to 
love  virtue,  not  for  its  objects,  but  itself.  For  there 
are  in  knowledge  these  two  excellencies  : — first,  that 
it  offers  to  every  man,  the  most  selfi^,  and  the  most 
■  FIUd.  t  EotvvvDii  lioviv^—Stoitai  commimi*. 
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exalted,  hia  peculiar  inducement  to  good.  It  says  to 
the  fonner  '  Seire  mankind,  and  you  serve  yourself;* 
to  the  latter,  '  In  choosing  the  best  means  to  secoie 
your  own  happiness,  you  will  have  the  sublime  induce- 
ment of  promoting  the  happioess  of  mankind.' 

"  The  second  excellence  of  Knowledge  is  that  even 
the  selfish  man,  when  he  has  once  begun  to  love  Vir- 
tue from  little  motives,  loses  the  motives  as  he  increa- 
ses  the  love;  and  at  last  worships  the  deity,  where 
before  he  only  coveted  the  gold  upon  its  altar.  And  thus 
I  learned  to  love  Virtue  solely  for  its  own  beauty.  I  said 
with  one  who,  among  much  dross,  has  many  particles 
of  ore,  '  If  it  be  not  estimable  in  itself,  I  can  see  no- 
thing estimable  in  following  it  for  the  sake  of  a  bai^n.** 

"  I  looked  round  the  world,  and  saw  often  Virtue  in 
rags,  and  Vice  in  purple :  the  former  conduces  to  h^»- 
piness,  it  is  true,  but  the  happiness  lies  tcitiin,  and  not 
in  externals.  I  contemned  the  deceitfnl  folly  with 
which  writers  have  termed  it  poetical  justice  to  make 
the  good  ultimately  prosperous  in  wealth,  honour,  for- 
tunate love,  or  successAil  desires.  Nothing  false,  even 
in  poetry,  can  be  jnst ;  and  that  pretended  moral  is,  of 
all,  the  falsest.  Virtue  is  not  more  exempt  than  Vice 
from  the  ills  of  fate,  but  it  contains  within  itself  always 
an  enei^  to  resist  them,  and  sometimes  an  anodyne 
to  soothe — to  repay  your  quotation  from  Tibullus: 
Cnin  aaaBnt  Una — led  eanit  inter  opna  1 

"  When  in  the  depths  of  my  soul  I  s^  up  that  di- 
vinity of  this  nether  earth,  which  Brutus  never  really 
understood,  if,  because  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts,  he 
doubted  its  existence,  I  said  in  the  proud  prayer  with 
which  I  worshipped  it,  '  Poverty  may  bumble  my  lot, 
but  it  shall  not  debase  thee  ;  Temptation  may  shake 
my  nature,  but  not  the  rock  on  which  thy  temple 
if  based;  Misfortune  may  wither  all  the  hopes  that 
•  Lord  SI 
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have  UosBomed  around  thine  altar,  but  1  will  sacrifieo 
dead  leaves  when  the  flowers  are  no  more.  Though  all 
that  1  have  loved  perish — all  that  I  have  coveted  &de 
away,  I  may  mannur  at  fate,  but  I  will  have  no  v<Mce 
but  that  of  homage  for  thee !  Nor,  while  thou  smilest  upon 
my  way,  would  I  exchange  with  the  loftiest  and  happiest 
of  thy  fbes  !*  More  "bitter  than  aught  of  what  I  then 
dreamed  have  been  my  trials,  bat  IhrwefulJilUdmy  vote ! 
"  I  iK^eve  that  alone  to  be  a  true  description  of 
Virtue  which  makes  it  aU-sufficient  to  itself — that 
alone  a  jnst  portrature  of  its  excellmce  which  does 
not  lessen  its  internal  power  by  exaggerating  its  oat- 
ward  advant^es,  nor  degrade  its  utility  by  dwelling 
only  on  its  rewards.  TTie  grandest  moral  of  ancient 
iKt  has  ever  seemed  to  me  that  which  the  picture  of 
Prometheus  afibrds:  in  whom  neither  the  shaking 
earth,  nor  the  rending  heaven,  nor  the  rock  without, 
nor  the  vulture  within,  couid  cause  regret  for  past 
benevolence,  or  terror  for  ftiture  evil,  or  envy,  even 
amidst  tortures,  for  the  dishonourable  prosperity  of  his 
insulter  !•  Who,  ^at  has  glowed  over  this  exalted  pic- 
ture will  tell  tis  that  we  most  make  Virtue  prosperous  tn 
order  to  allure  to  it,  or  clothe  Vice  with  misery  in  order 
to  revolt  us  from  its  ima^e !  Oh !  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  not  learn  to  adore  Virtue,  from  the  bitter- 
est sufferings  of  such  a  votary,  a  hundred-fold  more 
than  he  would  letmi  to  love  Vice  from  the  gaudiest 
triumphs  of  its  most  fortunate  disciples  ?" 

Something  Xhera  was  in  Mordaunt's  voice  and  air; 
and  the  impassioned  glow  of  his  countenance,  that, 
t  long  after  he  had  ceased,  thrilled  in  Clarence's  heart, 
"like  the  remembered  tone  of  a  mute  lyre."  And 
when  a  subsequent  event  led  him  at  rash  moments  to 
doubt  whether  Virtue  was  indeed  the  chief  good,  lin- 
den recalled  the  words  of  that  ni^t,  and  the  entha- 
•  MraciUT.— See  the  PrometlunH  of  ^ichjlnb 
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■iMm  wkb  wUek  they  w«re  wtterod,  repented  tfaaC  itt 
W  doubt  he  had  mongeA  the  tmth,  nd  fUt  thai  cben 
u  K  power  in  the  deep  heart  of  maa  ta  vhich  even 
Dettiny  »  submUted ! 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

Will  jaa  heu  Qte  letter  t 

n  Out  I  have  before  met  in 

ft  TOO  UKW  IT. 

A  MOKHiso  01  two  aftei  the  eOnvenation  with  which 
our  last  chapter  ooikchided,  QaNttce  received  the  fol- 
lowing  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Haveifield  :— 

"  Your  letter,,  nty  deax  IJHden,  would  have  been 
answered  b«f(»e,  but  for  an  Mcurrence  wbicb  ia  gene- 
rally  supposed  to  enp«BS  the  whc^  atteatioD  of  tke 
persons  concerned  in  it.  Let  me  see — ay,  Mrsa^-yes, 
I  have  beea  ftra«%  tbiee  days  nwrried !  Upon  my 
faonout,  there  is  nuck  less  m  tite  event  tkaa  cine  would 
imagjna;.  and  the  nest  time  it  happens,  I  will  not  put 
myself  to  sHch  amaziDg  teovUe  and  inconTenience 
atwut  it.  But  one  buys  wisdom  only  by  experience. 
Now,  however,  thu  I  have  communicated  to  yon  the 
bet,  1  expect  you,  is  the  first  place,  to  excmemyneg- 
li|;eace  for  not  writing  belbre  ;  for  (as  I  ItnOw  you  bj« 
Ibnd  of  the  Ikerm  hnntmioret,  I  will  give  the  sentnnent 
the  dignity  of  a  quotstioD)— 

Ud  l^ntablv  knmnt  ne  csnncrit  poiat  d'amit ;  * 
and  though  I  have  been  three  days  married,  I  am  sdll 
a  lover !   Fn  the  siecond  place,  I  expect  you  to  be  very 
gratefiil  that,  alt  things  considered   I  write  to  you  so 
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aooH  I  pour  dirt  vmi,  ffitm  eher,  it  would  not  be  an 
ordinary  inducement  that  could  make  me  '  put  pen 
to  paper' — [Is  not  that  the  tiue  vulgar,  commerdal, 
academical,  metapborical  epistolarj  style?] — so  shortly 
after  the  fiital  ceremony.  So,  bad  I  nothing  to  say 
but  in  reply  to  your  comments  on  state  afiairs— (han^ 
them !) — or  in  applause  of  your  Italian  IHend,  of  whom 
I  say,  as  Charles  II.  said  of  the  honest  yeoman— 'I  can 
admire  virtue,  though  I  can't  imitate  it !'  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  your  letter  might  still  remain  in,  a 
certain  box  of  tortoise-shell  and  gold  (formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  great  RicheUen,  and  now  in  my  possession,) 
in  which  I  at  this  instant  descry,  *  with  many  a  glance 
of  woe  and  bodmg  dire,'  sundry  epistles,  in  manifold 
band -writings,  all  classed  under  the  one  fearful  deno' 
mination — '  unanswered.' 

"No,  my  good  Linden,  my  heart  is  inditing  of  a  bet- 
ter  matter  than  this.  Listen  to  me,  and  then  stay  at 
your  host's  or  order  your  swiftest  steed,  as  seems  most 
meet  to  you. 

"  You  said  rightly  that  Miss  Treronios,  now  hei 
Grace  of  Haverfield,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Ijtdy 
Flora  Ardeune.  I  have  often  talked  to  her< — viz., 
Eleanor,  not  Lady  Flora — about  you,  and  was  renew- 
ing the  conversation  yesterday,  when  your  letter,  ac- 
cidentally lying  before  me,  reminded  me  of  you.  Sun- 
dry little  secrets  passed  in  due  conjugal  course,  &om 
her  possession  into  mine.  I  find  that  you  have  been 
believed,  by  Lady  Flora,  to  have  played  the  perfidious 
with  La  Meronville — that  she  never  knew  of  your  ap- 
plication to  her  father,  and  his  reply — that,  on  the 
the  contrary,  she  accused  you  of  indifference  in  going 
abroad  without  attempting  to  obtain  aa  interview,  or 
excuse  your  supposed  infidelity — that  her  heart  is  ut- 
terly averse  to  an  union  with  that  odious  Lord  Boro — 
Bah — I  mean  Lord  TJIswater ;  and  that — prepare,  Un- 
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den— sLe  still  cheriahes  your  memory,  even  througih 
time,  change,  and  fancied  desertion,  with  a  tenderness 
vfaich — which — deuce  take  it,  I  never  could  write  sen- 
timent— but  you  understand  me  ;  »o  1  will  not  conclude 
the  phrase.  '  Nothing  in  oratory,'  said  my  cousin 
D who  was,  entre  now,  more  honest  than  elo- 
quent, 'like  a  break!' — 'down!  you  should  have 
added,'  said  1. 

'  "  I  now,  my  dear  linden,  leave  you  to  your  fate. 
For  my  part,  thong;!!  I  own  Lord  Ubwater  is  a  lord 
whom  ladies  in  love  with  the  etceeterasof  married  pomp 
m^bt  well  desire,  yet  I  do  think  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult matter  for  you  to  eclipse  him !  I  cannot,  it  is  true, 
advise  you  to  run  away  with  Lady  Flora.  Genllemeit 
don't  run  away  with  the  danghters  of'  gentJemen, 
though  they  do  sometimes  with  their  wives ! — (those 
feats,  thank  Heaven,  are  pretty  well  confined  to  offi- 
cers on  half  pay,  mercurial  attomies,  and  descendants 
i  of  the  Irish  kings  !)— but,  without  running  away,  yon 
'  may  win  your  betrothed  and  Lord  Utswater's  intended. 
— A  distinguished  membw  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
■  owner  of  Scarsdale,  and  repreeentative  of  the  moat 
ancient  branch  of  the  Talbots — mon  Diew  !  you  might 
marry  a  queen  dowager,  and  decline  settlements ! 

"  And  so,  committing  thee  to  the  guidance  of  that 
winged  god,  who,  if  three  days  afford  any  experience, 
has  made  thy  friend  forsake  pleasure  only  to  find  hap- 
piness, 1  bid  thee,  most  gentle  Linden,  farewell. 

"  Haverfield." 
Upon  reading  this  letter,  Clarence  felt  as  a  man  sud- 
denly transformed !  From  an  exterior  of  calm  and 
apatjiy,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  one  bitter  and  cor- 
roding recollection,  he  passed  at  once  into  a  state  of 
emotion,  wild,  agitated,  and  confused  ;  yet,  amidst  all, 
was  foremost  a  burning  and  intense  hope,  which  for 
long  years  he  had  not  permitted  himself  to  form. 
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He  ducended  into  the  breftlcfut  pMkiui.  Hoidaniit, 
wboM  boon  of  appMrimg,  ikongh  aM  of  riung,  mm 
much  later  than  Ckremce's,  was  not  yet  down ;  mmI 
our  lorei  had  f»ll  Mnira  to  Conn  hit  phnt,  baton  hit 
host  made  his  mtfSt. 

"  Will  you  ride  to-da;  V  said  Mordaunt :  "  there 
«re  some  old  nins  in  the  n«ighho»rhood,  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  visit." 

"  I  griere  to  say,"  answeted  Clarence,  "  that  I  must 
lake  my  leave  of  you.  I  have  received  inteUigence,  this 
DKwaing,  which  may  greatly  influence  my  fiiture  life, 
and  by  which  I  am  cMiged  to  make  as  eXcMstoa  to 
anotbet  part  of  the  cooatry,  nearly  a  day's  journey,  on 
kondtacb,  hence." 

Mordaunt  looked  at  his  finest,  wid  conjectured  by 
his  heigihtened  colour,  and  an  ambairasameBt  wUc^ 
be  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal,  that  the  journey 
might  have  some  cause  for  its  anddenness  and  d^tatcb 
which  the  youag  senator  bad  bis  peculiar  reauns  for 
conceahn^.  Algemoa  contented  himself,  tiierefcMra,  with 
expressing  his  regret  at  linden's  abmpt  departure, 
without  incurring  the  indiscreet  hospitality  of  pressing 
a  longer  sojourn  beneath-  his  r»of. 

Immediately  afler  breakfast,  Clarence's  hoise  was 
broaght  to  the  door,  and  Harrison  received  orders  to 
wait  with  the  carriage  at  W  Antil  bis  master  re- 

turned. Not  a  little  surprised,  we  trow,  was  the  worthy 
valet  at  his  master's  sudden  attachment  to  equestrian 
excursions.  Mordannt  accompanied  his  visitor  through 
the  park,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  a  warmth  which 
sensibly  touched  Clarence,  in  spite  of  the  absence  and 
excitement  of  bis  thoughts ;  indeed,  the  unaffected 
and  simple  character  of  linden,  joined  to  his  acute, 
bold,  and  cultivated  mind,  had  taken  strong  hold  of 
Mordaunt's  interest  and  esteem. 

Tt  was  a  mild  aututonal  momlug.  but  thick  clouds 
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in  the  rear  prognosticated  rain ;  and  tLe  atillnesB  of 
the  wiod,  the  low  flight  of  the  swallows,  those  vohi- 
crJne  Bruces  of  the  air,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle, 
slowly,  gathering  towards  the  nearest  shelter  within  their 
appointed  boundaries,  confinned  the  inanB{»cious  omen. 

Clarence  had  passed  the  town  of  W ,  and  was 

enterii^  into  a  road  singularly  hilly,  when  he  "  was 
aware,"  as  the  quaint  old  writers  of  tbrmer  days  es- 
pressed  themselves,  of  a  tall  stranger,  mounted  on  a 
neat,  well  trimmed,  galloway,  who  had  for  the  last  two 
minutes  been  advancing  towards  a  closely  parallel 
line  with  Clarence,  and  had,  by  sundry  glances  and 
hems,  denoted  a  desire  of  coinmencing  acquaintance 
and  conversation  with  his  felbw  traveller. 

At  last  he  summoned  courage,  and  said,  with  a  res- 
pectfiil,  though  somewhat  free,  air,  "  That  is  a  very  fine 
horse  of  yonrs,  sir — I  have  seldom  seen  so  fast  a  walker : 
if  all  his  other  paces  are  equally  good,  he  must  be  quite 
a  treasure." 

All  men  have  their  vanities.  Clarence's  was  as  much 
in  his  horse's  excellencies  as  his  own;  and,  gratified 
even  with  the  compliment  of  a  stranger,  he  replied  to 
it  by  joining  in  the  praise,  though  with  a  modest  and 
measured  forbearance,  which  the  stranger,  if  gifted 
with  penetration,  could  easily  have  discerned  was  more 
affected  than  sincere. 

"  And  yet,  sir,"  resumed  Clarence's  new  companion, 
"  my  little  palfrey  might  perhaps  keep  pace  with  your 
steed ;  look — 1  lay  the  rein  on  his  neck — and,  you  see, 
he  rivals — by  heaven,  he  outwalks  yours." 

Not  a  little  piqued  and  incensed.  Linden  also  relaxed 
his  rein,  and  urged  his  horse  to  a  quicker  step;  but  the 
lesser  competitor  not  only  sustained,  but  increased,  his 
superiority;  and  it  was  only  by  breaking  into  a  trot 
that  Linden's  impatient  and  spirited  steed  could  over- 
take him.  Hitherto  Clarence  had  not  honoured  his 
2  n 
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new  companion  with  more  than  a  rapid  and  iliglit 
a^Iance  ;  btit  rirairy,  even  in  trifles,  begets  respect,  and 
our  defeated  hero  now  examined  him  with  a  more 
curious  eye. 

The  stranger  was  between  forty  and  fiity — an  age  in 
which,  generally,  very  little  of  the  boy  has  surTlred  the 
advance  of  manhood  ;  yet  was  there  a  hearty  and  frank 
exhiliiration  in  the  manner  and  look  of  the  person  we 
describe  which  is  rarely  found  beyond  the  first  stage 
of  youth.  His  features  were  comely  and  clearly  cut, 
and  hia  air  and  appearance  indicative  of  a  man  who 
might  equally  have  belonged  to  ^e  middle  or  the  upper 
orders.  But  Clar^ice's  memory,  as  well  as  attention, 
was  employed  in  his  survey  of  the  stranger ;  and  he 
recognized,  in  a  countenance  on  which  time  had  passed 
very  lightly,  an  old  and  oft-times  recalled  acquain- 
tance. However,  he  did  not  immediately  make  himself 
known.  "  I  will  first  see,"  thought  he,  "  whether  he 
can  remember  his  young  guest  in  the  bronzed  stranger, 
after  eight  years'  absence.'' 

"  Well,"  said  Clarence,  as  he  approached  the  owner 
of  the  palfrey,  who  was  laughing  with  childish  glee  at 
his  conquest — "well,  you  have  woo,  sir;  but  the  tor- 
toise might  beat  the  hare  in  walking,  and  1  content 
myself  with  thinking  that  at  a  trot  or  a  gallop  the 
result  of  a  race  would  have  been  very  different." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  sir,"  said  the  sturdy 
stranger,  patting  the  arched  neck  of  his  little  favourite: 
"  if  you  would  like  to  try  either,  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  venture  a  trifling  wager  on  the  event." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Clarence,  with  a  smile 
in  which  urbanity  was  a  little  mingled  with  contemp- 
tuous tncrednlity ;  "  but  I  am  not  now  at  leisure  to 
win  your  money:  I  have  a  long  day's  journey  before 
me,  and  must  not  tire  a  faithful  servant ;  yet  I  do  can- 
didly confess  that  1  think"  (and  Clarence's  recollection 
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of  the  person  he  addressed  made  him  inUodace  the 
quotation),  "  that  my  horse — 

Excels  &  common  one 
In  ibipc,  ia  eounge,  colour,  j/act,  and  bone." 
"  Eh,  sir,"  cried  our  stranger,  as  his  eyes  sparicled 
at  the  verses :  "  I  would  own  that  youi  horse  were 
worth  all'  the  horses  in  the  kingdom,  if  you  brought 
Will  Shakspeare  to  prove  it.  And  I  am  also  willii^  to 
confesB  that  your  steed  does  fairly  merit  the  splendid 
praise  which  follows  the  lines  you  have  quoted — 

Round  hooted,  short  jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breaat,  full  e^e,  imall  head,  and  noBtiil  wide, 
High  cnit,  short  can,  itraJght  legs,  end  passing  Mni^, 
TMq  nume,  thick  tail,  broad  batlock,  tender  hide." 

"  Come,"  said  Clarence,  "  your  memory  has  atoned 
for  your  horse's  victory,  and  I  quite  foi^ve  your  con- 
quest, in  return  for  your  compliment ;  but  sutFer  me  to 
ask  how  long  you  have  commenced  cavalier.  The 
Arab's  tent  is,  if  I  err  not,  more  a  badge  of  your  pro- 
fession than  the  Arab's  »teed." 

King;  Cole  (for  the  stranger  was  no  less  a  person) 
looked  at  his  companion  in  surprise.  "  So,  you  know 
me,  theu,  sir !  Well,  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  to 
turn  honest,  when  people  have  so  much  readier  a  re- 
4M>Uection  of  his  sins  than  his  reform," 

"  Reform,"  quoth  Clarence,  "  am  1  then  to  under- 
stand that  your  majesty  has  abdicated  your  dominions 
under  the  greenwood  tree  V 

"  You  are,"  said  Cole,  eyeing  his  acquaintance 
inquisitively ;  you  are. 

/  fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun, 

Not  the  fnrioui  vinter'B  tagea  ;     . 
I  my  Korldly  task  haie  done. 

Home  am  gone  and  U'en  my  vigcs," 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  Clarence  ;  "  but  only  in 

part — for  1  have  often  envied  your  past  state,  and  do 

2  a -2 
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not  know  enough  of  your  preseat  to  say  whetiier  I 
should  equally  envy  that." 

"Why,"  answered  Cole,  "after  all,  we  commit  a 
great  error  in  imaginiag  that  it  is  the  living  wood  or 
the  dead  wall  which  makes  happiness.  '  My  mind  to 
me  a  kingdom  is' — and  it  is  that  which  you  must  envy, 
if  you  honour  any  thing  belonging  to  me  with  that 
feeling." 

"The  precept  is  both  good  and  old,"  answered  Cla- 
rence ;  "  yet  I  think  it  was  not  a  very  tavourite  maxim 
of  yours  some  years  ago.  I  remember  a  time  when 
you  thought  no  happiness  could  exist  out  of '  dingle 
and  bosky  dell.'  If  not  very  intrusive  on  your  secrets, 
may  I  know  how  long  you  have  changed  your  senti- 
ments and  manner  of  life  ?  The  reason  of  the  change  I 
dare  not  presume  to  ask." 

"Certtunly,"  said  the  quondam  gipsy,  musingly — 
"  certainly  I  have  seen  your  face  before,  and  even  the 
tone  of  your  voice  strikes  me  as  not  wholly  unfamiliar; 
yet  I  cannot,  for  the  Ufe  of  me,  guess  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing.  However,  sir,  1  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  answering  your  questions.  It  was  just  five 
years  ago,  last  summer,  when  1  left  the  Tents  of  Kedar- 
I  now  reside  about  a  mile  hence.  It  is  but  a  hun- 
dred yards  off  the  high  road,  and  if  you  would  not 
object  to  step  aside  and  suffer  a  rasher,  or  aught  else, 
to  be  '  the  shoeing-hom  to  draw  on  a  cup  of  ale,'  as 
our  plain  forefathers  were  wont  wittily  to  say,  why,  I 
■nail  be  very  happy  to  shew  you  my  habitation.  You 
will  have  a  double  welcome,  from  the  circumstance  of 
my  having  been  absent  from  home  for  the  last  three 
days." 

Clarence,  mindful  of  his  journey,  was  about  to  de- 
cline the  invitation,  when  a  few  heavy  drops  falling, 
began  to  fulfil  the  cloudy  promise  of  the  rooming. 
"  Trust,"  said  Cole,  "  one  who  has  been  for  yean  a 
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watcher  of  the  signs  and  menaces  of  the  weather — we 
shall  have  a  violent  shower  immediately.  You  have 
now  no  choice  but  to  accompany  me  home." 

"  Well,"  said  Clarence,  yielding  with  a  good  grace, 
"  I  am  glad  of  bo  good  an  excuse  for  intruding  on  your 
hospitality. 

O,  sky! 
"Wbj  didrt  ihon  promiM  socli  a  betnlemu  d»y. 
And  m>ka  tne  tntvel  toith  without  my  cloak !" 

"  Braro  !"  cried  the  ex-chief,  too  delighted  to  find 
a  comrade  so  well  acquainted  with  Shakspeare's  son- 
nets, to  heed  the  little  injustice  Clarence  had  done  the 
sky,  in  accusing  it  of  a  treachery  its  black  clouds  had 
by  no  means  deserved.  "  Bravo,  sir ;  and  now,  my 
palfrey  against  your  steed — trot— eh — or  gallop  V 

"Trot,  if  it  must  be  so,"  said  Clarence,  supercili- 
ously ;  "  but  I  am  a  few  paces  before  you." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  cried  the  jovial  chief.  "  Lit- 
tle John's  mettle  will  be  the  more  up — on  with  you, 
sir — he  who  breaks  into  a  canter  loses — ou  !" 

And  Clarence  slightly  touching  his  beautiful  steed, 
the  race  was  begun.  At  first  his  horse,  which  was  a 
remarkable  stepper,  as  the  modern  Messrs.  Anderson 
and  E>yson  would  say,  greatly  gained  the  advantage. 
"  To  the  right,"  cried  the  ci-devant  gipsy,  as  Linden 
had  nearly  passed  a  narrow  lane  which  ted  to  the  do- 
main of  the  ea-king.  The  turn  gave  "  Little  John"  an 
opportunity  which  he  seized  to  advantage;  and,  to  Cla- 
rence's indignant  surprise,  he  beheld  Cole  now  close 
behind — now  beside — and  now — now — b^re!  In  the 
heat  of  the  moment  he  put  spurs  rather  too  sharply 
to  his  hoTse,  and  the  spirited  animal  immediatdy  passed 
his  competitor — M — in  a  canter ! 

"  Victoria,"  cried  Cole,  keeping  back  his  own  steed 
—"Victoria— confess  it !" 

"Pshaw,"  said  Clarence,  petulantly. 
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"  Nay,  ur,  never  mind  it,"  quoth  the  retired  sove- 
reign ;  "  perhaps  it  was  but  a  venial  transgression  of 
your  horse — and  on  other  ground  I  should  not  have 
beat  you." 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  generous  when  one  is  guile  sure 
one  is  the  victor.  Clarence  felt  this,  and  mntteriog 
out  something  about  the  sharp  angle  in  the  road  turned 
abruptly  from  all  farther  comment  on  the  subject,  by 
saying,  "  We  are  now,  I  suppose,  entering  your  terri- 
tory. Does  not  this  nhite  gate  lead  to  your  new  (at 
least  new  to  me)  abode  ?" 

"  It  does,"  rephed  Cole,  opening  the  said  gate,  and 
pausing  as  if  to  suffer  his  guest  and  rival  to  look  round 
and  admire. 

The  house,  in  hill  view,  was  of  red  brick,  small  and 
square,  faced  with  stone  copings,  and  adorned  in  the 
centre  with  a  gable  roof,  on  which  was  a  ball  of  gLtter- 
ing  metal.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  led  to  the  porch, 
which  was  of  &ir  size  and  stately,  considering  the  pro- 
portions of  the  mansion — over  the  door  was  a  stone 
shield  of  arms,  surmounted  by  a  stag's  head;  and  above 
this  heraldic  ornament  was  a  window  of  great  breadth, 
compared  to  the  other  conveniences  of  a  similar  nature. 
On  either  side  of  the  house  ran  a  slight  iron  fence,  the 
protection  of  sundry  plots  of  gay  flowers  and  garden 
shrubs,  while  two  peacocks  were  seen  slowly  stalking 
towards  the  enclosure  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  in- 
creasing shower.  At  the  back  of  the  building  thick 
trees  and  a  rismg  hilt  gave  a  meet  defence  from  the 
wbds  of  winter ;  and  in  front,  a  sloping  and  small 
lawn  afforded  pasture  for  a  few  sheep,  and  two  pet 
deer.  Towards  the  end  of  this  lawn  were  two  la^ 
fishponds,  shaded  by  rows  of  feathered  trees.  On  the 
margin  of  each  of  these,  as  if  emblematic  of  ancient 
customs,  was  a  common  tent ;  and  in  the  intermediate 
■pace  was  a  rustic  pleasure-house,  fenced  from  the  en- 
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croaching  cattle,  and  half  hid  by  sunounding;  lauiel, 
and  the  parasite  ivy. 

All  together  there  was  a  quiet  and  old  fashioned 
comfort,  and  even  luxury,  about  the  place,  which  suited 
well  with  the  eccentric  chaiacterof  the  abdicated  chief; 
and  Clarence,  as  he  gazed  around,  leaUy  felt  that  he 
might,  perhaps,  deem  the  last  state  of  the  owner  net 
worse  than  the  first. 

Unmindful  of  the  rain,  which  now  b^;aii  to  pone 
ttst  and  full,  Cole  suffered  "  Little  John's"  rein  to 
fall  over  his  neck,  and  the  spoiled  favourite  to  pluck 
the  smooth  grass  beneath,  while  he  pointed  out  to 
Clarence  the  various  beauties  of  his  se^ 

"There,  sir,"  said  he,  "  by  those  poads  in  which, 
I  assure  you,  old  Isaac  might  have-Gshed  with  delight, 
I  pass  many  a  summer's  day.  I  was  dways  a  lover  of 
the  angle,  and  the  farthest  pool  is  the  most  beautiful 
bathing  [Jace  imaginable; — as  glorious Geofirey  Chau- 
cer says — 

The  gravel's  gold ;  the  water  pure  as  gUs>, 
The  "aaakia  rouad  the  well  eavironing ; 
And  softi  u  velvet  the  youngft  grass 
That  thetBDpon  luilily  come  apiioging. 

"  And  in  that  arbour,  Lucy— that  is,  my  wife— sits 
in  the  summer  evenings  with  her  father  and  our 
children ;  and  then — ah  !  see  our  pets  come  to  wel- 
come me" — pointing  to  the  deer,  who  had  advanced 
within  a  few  yards  of  him,  but,  intimidated  by  the  stran- 
ger, would  not  venture  within  reach — "  Lucy  loved 
choosing  her  fevourites  among  animals  which  had  for- 
merly been  wild,  and  faith  I  loved  it  too.  But  you 
observe  the  house,  sir — it  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne :  it  belonged  to  my  mother's  family,  but 
my  faliier  sold  it,  and  his  son  five  years  ^o  rebonght 
it.  Those  arms  belong  to  my  maternal  ancestry.  Look 
— 4ook  at  the  peacocks  creeping  along  —  poor  pride 
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theirs  that  can't  stand  the  showerl  But,  ^ad,  that 
remindB  me  of  the  rain.  Come,  sir,  let  us  make  for 
our  shelter."  And,  resuiaing  their  progress,  a  minute 
more  brought  them  to  the  old-fashioaed  porch.  Cole'* 
ring  summoned  a  man,  not  decked  in  "  livery  gay" 
but,  "  clad  in  serving  /rock,"  who  took  the  horses  with 
a  nod,  half  famihar,  half  respectful,  at  his  maater'a 
injunctions  of  attention  and  hospitality  to  the  stran- 
ger's beast;  and  then  onr  old  acquaintance,  strildng 
through  a  small  low  hall,  ushered  Clarence  into  the 
chief  sitting-room  of  the  mausion. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

We  are  npt  poor ;  ttlthoo^  we  h»e 
No  tools  of  cedar,  nor  our  hnva 

Bute,  noi  keep 
Account  of  inch  &  flock  of  slieep, 

Kor  BuUocks  fed 
To  lud  the  shambles ;  baibles  bred 
To  kiss  our  hands ;  nor  do  ire  wish 
For  Pollio'a  lampries  in  our  dish. 

If  we  can  meet  and  bo  confer 
Both  b;  a  BhiniDg  salt-cellar. 

And  have  our  Toof, 
Although  not  aicb'd,  yet  wealher-proof : 

And  ceiling  free 
From  that  cheap  candle-bawdeiy ; 
We'll  eat  our  bean  with  that  full  mirth 
Ai  ve  ««« loidB  of  all  the  earth. 


On  entering  the  room,  Clarence  recognized  Lucy, 
whom  eight  years  bad  converted  into  a  sleek  and  portly 
maUon  of  about  thirty-two,  without  stealing  from  her 
countenance  its  ordinal  expression  of  mingled  modesty 
and  good-nature,     ^e  hastened  to  meet  her  husband 
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wHb  ail  eager  and  joyoiu  air  of  welcome  seldom  seen 
on  matrimoaiEil  faces  after  so  mEtay  years  of  wedlock. 

A  fine,  stout  boy,  of  about  eleven  years  old,  left  a 
cross-bow,  which,  on  his  father's  eotraace,  he  bad  ap- 
peared earnestly  employed  in  mending,  to  share  with 
his  mother  the  salutations  of  the  Re'tumed.  An  old 
man  sate  in  an  arm  chair  by  the  firp,  gazing  on  the 
three  with  an  affectionate  and  gladdening  eye,  and 
playfiiUy  detaining  a  child  of  about  four  years  old,  who 
was  strug^Ung  to  escape  to  dear  "  papa  !" 

The  Toom  was  of  oak  wainscoat,  and  the  furniture 
plain,  solid,  and  strong,  and  cast  in  the  fashion  still 
frequently  found  in  those  country  houses  which  hare 
remained  unaltered  by  innovation  since  the  days  of 
George  II. 

Three  rongh-coated  dogs,  of  a  breed  that  would 
have  puzzled  a  connoisseur,  gave  themselves  the  rousing 
shake,  and,  deserting  the  luxurious  hearth,  came  in 
various  welcome  to  their  master.  One  rubbed  itself 
against  his  sturdy  legs,  murmuring  soft  rejoicings :  he 
was  the  grandsire  of  the  canine  race,  and  his  wick  of 
Ufe  burnt  low  in  the  socket.  Another  sprung  up  almost 
to  the  face  of  his  master,  and  yelled  his  very  heart  out 
with  joy  :  that  was  the  son,  enlting  in  the  vigour  of 
matured  d4>ghood  ! — and  the  third  scrambled  and  tum- 
bled over  the  others,  uttering  his  pteans  in  a  shrill 
treble,  and  chiding  most  snap[ushly  at  his  two  pro- 
genitors for  interfering  with  his  pretensions  to  notice : 
that  was  the  infant  dog,  the  little  reveller  in  puppy 
childishness !  Clarence  stood  by  the  door,  with  his 
fine  countenance  smiling  benevolently  at  the  happiness 
he  beheld,  and  congratulating  himself  that  for  one 
moment,  the  group  had  foi^ot  that  he  was  a  stranger. 

As  soon  as  our  gipsy  friend  had  kissed  his  wife, 
ahaken  hands  with  his  eldest  hope,  shaken  his  head  at 
Ui  youngest,  amiled  fais  salutation  at  the  fiither-in-Iaw, 
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and  patted  into  ulence  the  canine  clatmanta  of  his  fa- 
vour, be  turned  to  Clarence,  and  Raying,  half  baah- 
fully,  half  good-hnmouredly,  "  See  what  a  troublesome 
thing  it  is  to  return  home,  even  after  three  days'  ab- 
■eoce.  Lucy,  dearest,  welcome  a  new  triend  1''  he 
placed  a  chair  by  the  fireside  for  his  guest,  and  mo- 
tioned him  to  be  seated. 

The  chief  expression  of  Clarence's  open  and  bold 
countenance  was  centered  in  the  eyes  and  forehead; 
and  as  he  now  doffed  his  hat,  which  bad  hitherto  con- 
cealed that  expression,  Lucy  and  ber  husband  recc^* 
niised  him  simaltaneously. 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  cried  the  former,  "  that  I  am  glad 
to  tee  you  once  more  !" 

"  All  I  my  young  guest  under  the  gipsy-awning !" 
exc&med  the  latter,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand : 
"  where  were  my  eyes,  that  they  did  not  recognize  yon 
before  ?" 

"  ^ght  years,"  answered  ClareDce,  "  have  wnked 
more  change  with  me  and  my  friend  here,"  (pointing  to 
the  boy,  whom  he  had  left  last  so  mere  a  child,)  "  than 
they  have  with  you  and  his  blooming  mother.  Hie 
wonder  is,  not  that  you  did  not  remember  me  before, 
but  that  you  remember  me  now  I" 

"  You  are  altered,  sir,  certainty,"  said  the  frank  chief. 
"  Your  face  is  thinner,  and  far  graver  :  and  the  smooth 
cheeks  of  the  boy  (for,  craving  your  pardon,  yon  waa 
little  more  then)  are  somewhat  darkened  by  du  ron^ 
chin  and  bronzed  complexion  with  which  time  hononn 
the  man." 

And  the  good  Cole  sighed,  as  he  contrasted  linden's 
ardent  countenance  and  elastic  figure,  when  he  bad 
last  beheld  him,  with  the  serious  and  thoughtful  foce 
of  the  person  now  before  him  ;  yet  did  he  inly  own  that 
years,  if  they  had  in  some  things  deterioriateu  from, 
had  in  otbos  improved,  the  efiect  of  Clarence's  a^ 
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peannce :  they  had  brought  decuion  to  his  miGn,  and 
command  to  his  brow,  and  had  enlai^ed,  to  an  ampler 
measure  of  dignity  and  power,  the  proportions  of  his 
form.  Something  too  there  was  in  his  look,  like  that 
of  a  man  who  has  stemmed  fate,  and  won  success  ;  and 
the  omen  of  futuie  triumph,  which  our  fortune-telling 
chief  had  drawn  from  his  features,  when  first  beheld, 
seemed  already,  in  no  small  degree,  to  have  been  ttil- 
fiUed. . 

Having  seen  her  guest  stationed  in  the  seat  of 
honour  opposite  her  father,  Lucy  withdrew  for  a  few 
moments,  and  when  she  re-appeared,  was  followed  by 
a  neat -handed  sort  of  Phillis  for  a  country-maiden, 
bearing  such  kind  of  "  savoury  messes"  as  the  house 
might  be  supposed  to  afford. 

"  At  all  events,  mioe  host,"  said  Clarence,  "  yoe  did 
not  desert  the  flesh-pots  of  .£^pt  when  you  forsot^  its 
tents." 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  worthy  Cole,  seating  hunself  at 
the  table,  "either  under  the  roof  or  the  awning,  wc 
may  say,  in  the  words  of  the  old  epilogue,* 


We  are  plain  people  still ;  but  if  you  can  stay  till  din- 
ner, you  shall  have  a  bottle  of  such  wine  as  our  fathers' 
honest  souls  would  have  rejoiced  in." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  cannot  tarry  with  you,  after 
so  fair  a  promise,"  replied  Clarence ;  "  but  before  night. 
I  must  be  many  miles  hence." 

Lucy  came  forward  timidly.  "  Do  you  remember 
this  ring,  sir?"  said  she  (presenting  one),  "  you  dropt 
it  in  my  boy's  frock,  when  we  saw  you  last.'' 

"  I  did  so,"  answered  Clarence.  "  I  trust  that  he 
will  not  now  disdain  a  stranger's  offering — May  it  be  as 

•  To  Ihe  pUf  of  •'  AU  Fooli,''  b; 
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omiiions  of  good  hick  to  him  as  my  night  in  your  ca 
van  has  proved  to  me." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  it  hat  proyed  si 
said  Cole — "  now,  let  ub  fall  to." 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 


"  If  you  are  bent  upon  leaving  us  so  soon,"  said  the 
honest  Cole,  as  Clarence,  refusing  alt  farther  solicitation 
to  stay,  seized  the  opportunity  which  the  cessation  of 
the  rain  afibrded  him,  and  rose  to  depart — "  if  you  are 
bent  upon  leaving  us  so  soon,  I  will  accompany  you 
back  again  into  the  main  road,  as  in  duty  bound." 

"  What,  immediately  on  your  return?"  said  Claience 
— "  no,  no— not  a  step.  What  would  my  fair  hostess 
saytomeiflsufiereditr 

"  Rather  what  would  she  say  to  me  if  I  neglected 
such  a  courtesy?  Why,  sir,  when  I  meet  one  who 
knows  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lights  of  the  lesser  stars,  as  well  as  you,  only  once  in 
dght  years,  do  you  not  think  I  would  make  the  most 
of  him?  Besides,  it  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the' 
road,  and  I  lore  walking  after  a  shower." 

"I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Cole,"  said  Clarence,  "that  I 
must  be  selfish  enough  to  accept  the  ofier."  And  Mrs. 
Cole,  blushing  and  smiling  her  assent  and  adieu,  Cla- 
rence shook  hands  with  the  whole  party,  grandfather 
and  child  included,  and  took  his  departure. 

As  Cole  was  now  a  pedestrian,  linden  threw  the 
rein  over  hts  arm,  and  walked  on  foot  by  bis  host** 
tide. 
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"So,"  said  he,  smiliog,  "I  must  not  inquire  into  tbe 
reasons  of  your  retirement  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Cole;  "  I  have  walked 
with  you  the  more  gladly  from  my  desire  of  telling  tbem 
to  you,  for  we  all  love  to  seem  consistent,  even  in  our 
chimeras.  About  sis  years  ago,  I  confess  that  I  began 
to  wax  a  little  weary  of  my  wandering  life ;  my  child, 
in  growing  up,  required  playmates :  shall  I  own  that 
I  did  not  like  him  to  find  them  among  the  children  oE 
my  owti  comrades  ?  The  old  scamps  were  good  enough 
for  me,  but  the  young  ones  were  a  little  too  bad  for 
my  son.  Between  you  and  me  only  be  it  said,  my  ju- 
venile hope  was  already  a  little  corrupted.  The  dog 
Mim — you  reraember  Mim,  sir — secretly  taught  him  to 
filch  as  well  as  if  be  had  been  a  bantling  of  his  own ; 
and,  faith,  our  smaller  goods  and  chattels,  especially 
of  an  edible  nature,  began  to  disappear,  with  a  rajudity 
and  secrecy  that  our  itinerant  palace  could  very  ill 
sustain.  Among  us  (t.  e.  the  gipsies)  there  is  a  law  by 
which  no  member  of  the  gang  may  steal  from  another; 
but  my  little  heaven -instructed  youth  would  by  no 
means  abide  by  that  distinction  ;  and  so  boldly  de- 
signed and  well  executed  were  bis  rogueries  that  my 
paternal  anxiety  saw  nothing  before  him  but  Botany 
Bay  on  the  one  hand,  and  Newgate  Courtyard  on  the 
other," 

"  A  sad  prospect  for  the  heir  apparent!"  quoth  Cla- 

"  It  was  so!"  answered  Cole,  "  and  it  made  me 
deliberate.  Then,  as  one  gets  older  one's  romance 
oozes  out  a  little  in  rheums  and  catarrhs.  I  began  to 
perceive  that,  though  I  had  been  bred,  I  had  not  been 
educated,  as  a  gipsy;  and,  what  was  worse,  Lucy, 
though  ^e  never  complained,  felt  that  the  walls  of  our 
palace  were  not  exempt  from  the  damps  of  winter,  nor 
our  royal  state  from  the  Caliban  curses  of 
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Cmnpi  and 
Side  ititcbes  that  do  pec  our  bresth  up. 
She  fell  ill ;  and  during  her  ilbiess  I  had  sundry  bright 
visions  of  warm  rooms  and  coal  fires,  a  friend,  with 
whom  I  could  convene  upon  Chaucer,  and  a  tutor  for 
my  son,  who  would  teach  him  other  arts  than  those  of 
picking  pockets  and  pilfering  larders.  Nevertheless,  I 
Was  a  little  ashamed  of  my  own  thoughts ;  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  would  have  been  yet  put  into 
practice,  but  for  a  trifling  circumstance  which  converted 
doubt  and  longing  into  certainty. 

"  Our  crank  cuffins  had  for  some  time  looked  nptm 
me  with  suspicion  and  coldness  :  my  superior  privileges 
and  comforts  they  had  at  first  forgiven,  on  account  of 
my  birth  and  my  generouty  to  them ;  but  by  degrees 
they  lost  respect  for  the  one  and  gratitude  for  the 
other ;  and  as  I  had  in  a  great  meaaure  ceased  fixim 
participatmg  in  their  adventures,  or,  during  Lucy's  iU- 
uess,  which  lasted  several  months,  joining  in  their  fe8< 
tivities,  they  at  length  considered  me  as  a  drone  in  a 
hive,  by  no  means  compensating  by  my  services  as  an 
ally  for  my  admittance  into  their  horde  as  a  stranger. 
You  will  easily  conceive,  when  this  once  became  the 
state  of  their  feelings  towards  me,  with  how  ill  a  temper 
they  brooked  the  lordship  of  my  stately  caravan,  and 
my  assumption  of  superior  command.  Above  all,  the 
wotnea,  who  were  very  much  incensed  at  Lucy's  con- 
stant seclusion  from  their  oi^es,  fanned  the  increasing 
discontent ;  and,  at  last,  I  verily  believe  that  no  eye- 
sore could  have  been  more  grievous  to  the  Egyptians 
than  my  wooden  habitation  and  the  smoke  of  its  single 
chimney. 

"  From  ill-will,  the  rascals  proceeded  to  ill-acts  ; 
and  one  dark  night,  when  we  were  encamped  on  the 
very  same  ground  as  that  which  we  occupied  when  we 
received  you,  three  of  them,  Mim  at  their  head,  at- 
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tacked  me  iu  mine  own  habitation.  I  verily  believe,  if 
they  had  mastered  me,  they  would  have  robbed  and 
murdered  us  all ;  except  perhaps  my  son,  whom  they 
thought  I  ill-used,  by  depriving  him  of  Mim's  instruc- 
tive society.  Howbeit,  I  was  still  stirring  when  they 
invaded  me,  and  by  the  help  of  the  poker,  and  a  tole- 
rably strong  arm,  1  repelled  the  assailants ;  but  that 
very  n^ht,  I  passed  from  the  land  of  Egjrpt,  and  made 
with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  nearest  town,  which 
was,  as  you  may  remember,  W . 

"  Here,  the  very  nest  day,  I  learnt  that  the  house  I 
now  inhabit  was  to  be  sold.  It  had  (as  I  before  said), 
belonged  to  my  mother's  family,  and  my  lather  had 
sold  it  a  little  before  his  death.  It  was  the  home  from 
which  I  had  been  stolen,  and  to  which  I  had  been  re- 
turned :  often  in  my  star-lit  wanderings  had  I  flown  to 
it  in  thought;  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  Providence 
itself,  in  offering  to  my  age  the  asylum  I  had  above  all 
others  coveted  for  it,  was  interested  in  my  retirement 
from  the  empire  of  an  ungrateful  people,  and  my  atone- 
ment, in  rest  for  my  past  sins  in  migration. 

"  Well,  sir,  in  short,  I  became  the  purchaser  of  the 
place  you  have  just  seen,  and  I  now  think  tliat,  aSier 
all,  there  is  more  happiness  in  reality  than  romance: 
like  the  laverock,  here  will  I  build  my  nest — 
Here  gire  my  weaiy  spirit  rest, 
;  And  raise  my  law-pitched  thoughts  oboTe 

E»tth,  ot  wh«t  poor  mortals  love." 

"  And  your  son,"  said  Clarence,  "  has  he  re- 
formed ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Cole.  "  For  my  part,  I  believe 
the  mind  is  less  evil  than  people  say  it  is ;  its  great 
characteristic  is  imitalion,  and  it  will  imitate  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad,  if  we  will  set  the  example.  I  thank 
Heaven,  sir,  that  my  boy  now  might  go  from  Dan  to 
Beeraheba,  and  not  filch  a  groat  by  the  way." 
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"  What  do  you  intend  him  for  ?"  said  Clarence. 

"  Why,  he  lovea  adventure,  and,  &ith,  I  can't  break 
him  of  that,  for  I  love  it  too,  so  I  think  I  shall  get  faim 
a  commission  in  the  army,  in  order  to  give  him  a 
fitting  and  leg;itimate  sphere  wherein  to  indulge  his 
propensities. 

"  You  could  not  do  better,"  said  Clarence.  "  But 
your  fine  sister,  vhat  says  she  to  your  amendment  ?" 

"  Oh  !  riie  wrote  me  a  long  letter  of  congratulation 
upon  it ;  and  every  other  summer,  she  is  graciously 
pleased  to  pay  me  a  visit  of  three  months  long ;  at 
which  time,  I  observe,  that  poor  Lucy  is  unusually 
smart  and  uncomfortable.  We  sit  in  the  best  room, 
and  turn  out  the  dogs ;  my  father-in'law  smokes  his 
pipe  in  the  arbour,  instead  of  the  drawing-room  ;  and 
I  receive  sundry  hints,  all  in  vain,  on  the  propriety  of 
dressing  for  dinner.  In  return  for  these  attentions  on 
our  part,  my  sister  invariably  brings  my  boy  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  and  my  wife  a  Freach  ribbon 
of  the  newest  pattern  ;  in  the  evening,  instead  of  my 
reading  Shakspeare,  she  tells  us  anecdotes  of  high  hfe, 
and,  when  she  goes  away,  she  gives  us,  in  return  for 
our  hospitality,  a  very  general  and  very  gingerly  in- 
vitation to  her  house.  Lucy  sometimes  talks  to  me 
about  accepting  it ;  but  I  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such 
overtures,  and  so  we  continue  much  better  friends  than 
we  should  be  if  we  saw  more  of  each  other." 

"And  how  long  has  your  father-in-law  been  with 
you  V 

"  Ever  since  we  have  been  here.  He  gave  up  his 
farm,  and  cultivates  mine  for  rne  ;  for  I  know  nothing 
of  those  agricultural  matters,  I  made  his  coming  a 
little  surprise,  in  order  to  please  Lucy :  you  should 
have  witnessed  their  meeting." 

"  I  think  I  have  now  learned  all  particulars,"  said 
Clarence;    "it  only  remains  for  me  to  congratulate 
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TOu  :  but  are  you,  in  truth,  never  tired  of  the  inoDo- 
t>iiy  and  sameness  of  domeatic  life  V 

"  Yes ! — %iid  then  I  do,  as  I  have  just  done — laddle 
little  Joho,  and  go  on  an  excursion  of  three  or  four 
days,  or  even  weeks,  just  as  the  vhim  seizes  me :  for  I 
never  return  till  I  am  driven  back  by  the  yearning  for 
bome,  and  the  feeling  that,  after  all  one's  wanderings, 
there  is  no  place  like  it.  Whether  in  -private  life,  or 
public,  sir,  in  parting  with  a  little  of  one's  liberty  one 
gets  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  exchange." 

"  I  thank  you  truly  for  your  frankness,"  said  Cla- 
rence: "it  has  solved  many  doubts  with  respect  to 
you,  that  have  often  occurred  to  me.  And  now  we  are 
in  the  main  road,  and  I  roust  bid  you  fkrewell:  we 
part,  but  OUT  paths  lead  to  the  same  object — you  return 
to  happiness,  and  I  teek  it." 

"  May  ym  find,  and  /  not  lose  it,  sir,"  said  the 
wanderer  reclaimed;  and,  shaking  hands,  the  pair 
parted. 


CHAPTER  LWIII. 

Qnicqtiid  Igit  Rufiu,  nihil  eat,  niii  NktU  Bufo, 
SigBddet,  ai  flet,  si  Ucet,  hanc  loqujtar! 
CiEDat,  piopinBt,  poBcil,  Degst,  ananit.  una  eat 
Ni^a ;  n  Don  sit  NieTJa,  muCiis  erit. 
Scriberet  beBlema  patri  cum  luce  Balntem 
Nsvia  lux,  iaqnit,  Nsvia  numen,  ave. 

"The  last  time,"  said  Clarence  to  himself,  "that  I 
travelled  this  road,  on  exactly  the  same  errand  that  I 
travel  now,  I  do  remember  that  I  was  honoured  by  the 
company  of  one,  in  all  respects  the  opposite  to  mine 
honest  host ;  for,  whereas  in  the  latter  there  is  a  lux- 
uriant and  wild  eccentricity,  an  open  and  blunt  sim- 
plicity, and  a  shrewd  sense,  which  looks  not  afler 
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penca,  bat  peace ;  so,  in  the  mbd  of  the  friead  of  tlie 
late  Lady  Waddilove,  there  was  a  flat  and  hedged-in 
primness  and  nairotrness  of  thought — an  enclosure  of 
bargains  and  profile  of  all  species, — mustard  pots,  rings, 
moDkeys,  chains,  jars,  and  plum-coloured  velvet  inex- 
pressibles, his  ideas,  with  the  true  alchymy  of  trade, 
tamed  them  all  into  gold ;  yet  wag  he  also  as  shrewd 
and  acute  as  he  with  whose  character  he  contrasts — 
equally  with  him  seeking  comfort  and  gladness,  and 
an  asylum  for  his  old  age.  Strange  that  all  tempers 
should  have  a  common  object,  and  never  a  common 
road  to  it.  But,  since  I  have  begun  the  contrast,  let 
me  hope  that  it  may  be  extended  in  its  omen  unto  me ; 
let  me  hope  that,  as  my  encountering  with  the  mer- 
cantile Brown  brought  me  ill  luck  in  my  enterprise, 
thereby  signifying  the  crosses  and  vexations  of  those 
who  labour  in  the  cheateries  and  over-reachings  which 
constitute  the  vocation  of  the  worid ;  so  my  meeting 
with  the  philosophical  Cole,  who  has,  both  in  vagrancy 
and  rest,  found  cause  to  boast  of  happiness,  authorities 
from  his  studies  to  favour  his  inclination  to  each,  and 
reason  to  despise  what  he,  with  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy, 
would  wisely  call — 

The  fading  blosaomi  of  (lie  earth  ; 

BO  my  meeting  with  him  may  prove  a  token  of  good 
speed  to  mine  errand,  and  thereby  denote  prosperity 
to  one  who  seeks  not  riches,  nor  honour^  nor  the  con- 
quest of  knaves,  nor  the  good  word  of  fools,  hut  happy 
love,  and  the  bourne  of  its  quiet  home." 

Thus,  half  meditating,  half  moralizing,  and  drawing, 
like  a  true  lover,  an  omen  of  fear  or  hope  from  occur- 
rences in  which  plain  reason  could  have  perceived 
neither  type  nor  token,  Clarence  continued,  and  con- 
cluded, his  day's  journey.  He  put  up  at  the  same  little 
inn  he  had  visited  three  years  ago,  and  watched  bis 
opportunity  of  seeing  lady  Flora  alone.     More  fbrtn- 
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nate  in  that  respect,  than  he  had  been  before,  such 
opportunity  the  very  nest  day  presented  to  him. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 


Ouftc— Sh'TdenlJiiel 

TAvr. — Yonder  is  Silvia,  and  Silvia's 
Fal.  —  Thntio,  give  back. 


"  I  THINK,  mamma,"  said  Lady  Flora  to  her  mothei; 
"  that,  as  the  morning  is  so  beautiful,  1  will  go  into  the 
pavilion  to  finish  my  drawing." 

"  But  Lord  UUwater  will  be  here  in  an  hour,  or 
perhaps  less — may  I  tell  him  where  you  are,  and  suffer 
him  to  join  you  ?" 

"  If  you  will  accompany  him,"  answered  Lady  Flora, 
coldly,  as  she  took  up  her  portefeuille,  and  withdrew. 

Now  the  pavilion  was  a  small  summer-house  of  stone, 
situated  in  the  moat  retired  part  of  the  grounds  belong- 
ing to  Westborough  Park.  It  was  a  favourite  retreat 
with  Lady  Flora,  even  in  the  winter  months,  for  warm 
carpeting,  a  sheltered  site,  and  a  fire-place,  constructed 
more  for  comfort  than  economy,  made  it  scarcely  less 
adapted  to  that  season  than  to  the  more  genial  suns 


Themomingwas  so  bright  and  mild  that  Lady  Flora 
left  open  the  door  as  she  entered  ;  she  seated  herself  at 
the  table,  and,  unmindful  of  her  pretended  employment, 
suffered  the  portefiuiile  to  remain  unopened.  Leaning 
her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  she  gazed  vacantly  on  the 
ground,  and  scarcely  felt  the  tears  which  gatherei 
slowly  to  her  eyes,  but,  falling  not,  remained  withiv 
the  fair  lids,  chill  and  motionless,  as  if  the  thought 
which  drew  them  there  was  bom  of  a  sorrow  leas 
agitated  than  fixed  and  silent.  ^, 
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The  shadow  of  a  man  darkened  the  threshold,  and 
there  paused. 

Slowly  did  Flora  raise  her  eyes,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment Clarence  Linden  was  by  her  side,  and  at  her 
feet. 

''  Flora,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  trembling  with  its  own 
emotions—"  Flora,  have  years  iodeed  separated  ns  for 
ever — or  dare  I  hope  that  we  have  misconstrued  each 
other's  hearts,  and  that  at  this  moment  they  yearn  to 
be  united  with  more  than  the  fondness  and  fidelity  of 
old  ? — Speak  to  me,  Flora,  one  word." 

But  she  had  sunk  on  the  chair  overpowered,  sur- 
prised, and  almost  insensible :  and  it  was  not  for  some 
moments  that  she  could  utter  words  rather  wrung  from, 
than  dictated  by,  her  thoughts, 

"  Cruel  nod  insulting — for  what  have  you  come  ? — 
is  it  at  such  a  time  that  you  taunt  me  with  the  remem- 
brance of  my  past  folly,  or  your — your"  (she  paused 
for  a  moment,  confused  and  hesitating,  but  presently 
recovering  herself,  rose,  and  added,  in  a  calmer  tone) 
— "  Surely,  you  have  no  excuse  for  this  intninon — you 
will  suffer  me  to  leave  you." 

"No!"  exclaimed  Clarence,  violently  agitated — 
"  no  I  Have  vou  not  wronged  me,  stung  me,  wounded 
me  to  the  core  by  your  injustice ! — and  will  you  not 
hear  now  how  differently  I  have  deserved  from  you  ! — 
On  a  bed  of  fever  and  pain,  I  thought  only  of  you;  1 
rose  from  it  animated  by  the  hope  of  winning  you ! 
Though,  during  the  danger  of  my  wound,  and  my  con- 
sequent illness,  your  parents  alone,  of  all  my  intimate 
acquaintances,  n^lected  to  honour  with  an  inquiry  the 
man  whom  you  professed  to  consecrate  with  your  re- 
gard, yet  scarcely  could  my  hand  trace  a  single  sen- 
tence before  I  wrote  to  you  requesting  an  interview,  m 
order  to  disclose  my  birth,  and  claim  your  plighted 
faith!     That  letter  was  returned  to  me  unanswered. 
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unopened.  My  friend  and  benefactor,  whose  fortune 
1  now  inherit,  promised  to  call  upon  your  father,  and 
advocate  my  cause.  Death  anticipated  his  kindness. 
Scarcely  had  the  ground  closed  upon  his  coffin,  before, 
even  impiously  occupied  with  you,  I  came  to  this  very 
spot  I  For  three  days  I  hovered  about  your  bouse, 
seeking  the  meeting  I  now  enjoy  1  I  could  not  any 
longer  bear  the  torturing  suspense  I  endured — I  wrote 
to  yon — your  father  answered  the  letter.  Here — here 
I  have  it  stiU — read  ! — note  well  the  cool,  the  damning 
insult  of  each  Une  ]  I  see  that  you  knew  not  of  this : 
1  rejoice  at  it !  Can  you  wonder  that,  on  receiving  it, 
1  subjected  myself  no  more  to  such  affronts  ?  I  hasten- 
ed abroad.  On  my  return  I  met  you.  Where  ?  In 
crowds — in  the  glitter  of  midnight  assemblies — in  the 
whirl  of  what  the  vain  call  pleasure  !  I  observed  your 
countenance,  your  manner ;  was  there  in  either  a  single 
token  of  endearing  or  regretful  remembrance  1  None  ! 
I  strove  to  harden  my  heart ;  I  entered  into  politics, 
business,  intrigue — I  hoped,  I  longed,  I  burned  to 
forget  you,  but  in  vain  ! 

"  At  last  I  heard  that  Rumour,  though  it  had  long 
preceded,  had  not  belied,  the  truth,  and  that  you  were 
to  be  married — married  to  Lord  Ulswater !  I  will  not 
say  what  I  suffered,  or  how  idly  I  summoned  pride  to 
resist  affection  !  But  I  would  not  have  come  now  to 
molest  you.  Flora — to  trouble  your  nuptial  rejoicings 
with  one  thought  of  me,  if,  forgive  me,  I  had  not  sud- 
denly dreamt  that  I  had  cause  to  hope  you  had  mis- 
taken, not  rejected,  my  heart;  that — you  turn  away. 
Flora  ! — you  blush ! — you  weep  ! — Oh,  tell  me,  by  one 
word,  one  look,  that  I  was  not  deceived !" 

"  No,  no,  Clarence,"  said  Flora,  struggling  with  her 
tears  ;  "  it  is  too  late,  too  late  now  !  Why,  why  did 
I  not  know  this  before?  I  have  promised,  1am  pledged! 
—in  less  than  two  months  I  shall  be  the  wife  of 
another!"  '  o 
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"  Never,"  cried  Clarence,  "  never !  You  promised 
on  a  false  belief;  they  will  not  bind  you  to  auch  a 
promise.  Who  iB  he  that  ctaima  you?  I  am  lus  equal 
in  birth — in  the  world's  name — and  oh,  by  what  worlds 
bis  superior  in  love !  I  wiU  advance  my  claim  to  you 
in  hia  very  teeth — nay,  1  will  not  atir  from  these  domains 
till  you,  your  lather,  and  my  rival  have  repaired  my 
wrongs." 

"  Be  it  so,  sir  I" — cried  a  voice  behind  and  Clarence 
turned  and  beheld  Lord  Ulswater  1  His  dark  counte- 
nance was  flushed  with  rage,  which  he  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  conceal;  and  the  smile  of  scorn  that  he  strove 
to  summon  to  his  lip  made  a  ghastly  and  unnatural 
contrast  with  the  towering  of  his  brow,  and  the  fire  of 
his  eyes — "  Be  it  so,  sir,"  he  said,  stowly  advancing, 
and  confronting  Clarence.  "  You  will  dispute  my 
claims  to  the  hand  lady  Flora  Ardenne  has  long  pro- 
mised to  one  who,  however  unworthy  of  the  gifl,  knows, 
at  least,  how  to  defend  it.  It  is  well;  let  us  6nish  the 
dispute  elsewhere.  It  is  not  the  first  time  we  shall 
have  met,  if  not  as  rivals,  as  foes." 

Clarence  turned  from  him  without  reply,  for  he  saw 
Lady  Wesiborough  had  just  entered  the  pavilion,  and 
stood  mute  and  transfixed  at  the  door,  with  surprise, 
fear,  and  anger  depicted  upon  her  regal  and  beautifiil 
countenance, 

"  It  is  to  you,  Madam,"  said  Clarence,  approaduRg 
towards  her,  "  chat  I  venture  to  appeal.  Your  daa|^- 
ter  and  I,  four  long  years  ago,  exchanged  our  vows; 
you  flattered  me  with  the  hope  that  those  vows  were 
not  displeasing  to  you  ;  since  then,  a  misunderstasding, 
deadly  to  my  happiness  and  to  her's,  divided  us.  I 
come  now  to  explain  it.  My  birth  may  have  seemed 
obscure  ;  I  come  to  clear  it :  my  conduct  doubtlnl ;  I 
come  to  vindicate  it.  I  find  Jxird  Ulswater  my  rivoL 
I  am  willing  to  compare  my  pretensions  to  hia.     I  bc- 
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IcDOwledge  that  he  has  titles  which  I  have  not,— that 
he  has  wealth,  to  which  mine  is  but  competence — but 
titles  and  wealth,  as  the  means  of  happiness,  are  to  be 
referred  to  your  daughter,  to  none  else.  You  have  only, 
in  an  alliance  with  me,  to  consider  my  character  and 
my  lineag^e :  the  latter  Sows  from  blood  as  pure  as  that 
which  warms  the  veins  of  my  rival ;  the  former  standi 
already  upon  an  eminence  to  which  Lord  Ulswater,  in 
his  loftiest  visions,  could  never  aspire.  For  the  rest, 
Madam,  1  adjure  you,  solemnly,  as  you  value  your 
peace  of  mind,  your  daughter's  happiness,  your  free- 
dom from  the  agonies  of  future  remorse,  and  unavail- 
ing regret — I  adjure  you  not  to  divorce  those  whom 
God,  who  speaks  in  the  deep  heart,  and  the  plighted 
row,  has  already  joined.  This  is  a  question  in  which 
your  daughter's  pumanent  woe  or  lasting  happiness, 
from  this  present  hour  to  the  last  sand  of  life,  is  con- 
cerned. It  ia  to  her  that  I  refer  it — let  her  be  the 
judge." 

And  ClaTence  moved  from  Lady  Westborough,  who, 
agitated,  confused,  awed  by  the  spelt  of  a  power  and 
a  nature  of  which  she  had  not  dreamed,  stood  pale  and 
speechless,  vainly  endeavouring  to  reply — he  moved 
from  her  towards  Lady  Flora,  who  leant,  sobbing  and 
convulsed  with  contending  emotions,  agsunst  the  wall ; 
but  Lord  Ulswater,  whose  fiery  blood  was  boiling  with 
liassion,  placed  himself  between  Claitnce  and  the 
unfortunate  object  of  the  contention. 

"  Touch  her  not,  approach  her  not !"  he  said,  with 
a  fierce  and  menacing  tone.  "  Till  you  have  proved 
your  pretentions  superior  to  mine,  unknovm,  presuming, 
and  {Mobably  base  bora,  as  you  are,  you  will  only  pass 
over  my  body  to  your  claims." 

Clarence  stood  still  for  one  moment,  evidently  striv- 
ing to  roaster  the  wrath  which  literally  swelled  his  form 
beyond  its  anjinary  proportions;  and  Lady  Weatbo- 
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rough,  recovering  heiMlf  in  the'brief  pause,  paMed 
between  the  two,  and,  taking  her  daughter's  arm,  led 
Iter  from  the  pavihon. 

''Stay,  Madam,  for  one  instant!"  cried  Clarence; 
and  he  caught  hold  of  her  robe. 

Lady  Westborough  stood  quite  erect  and  still,  and 
drawing  her  stately  figure  to  its  full  height,  said  vilJi 
that  quiet  d^ity  by  which  a  woman  so  often  stills  the 
angrier  pasaionB  of  men,  "  I  lay  the  prayer  and  com- 
mand of  a  mother  upon  yon.  Lord  Ulswater,  and  on 
yon,  sir,  whatevs  be  your  real  rank  and  name,  not  to 
make  mine  and  my  daughter's  presence  the  scene  of 
a  contest  which  didionoura  both.  Still  farther,  if  I^y 
Flora's  hand  and  ray  approval  be  an  otject  of  desire 
to  either,  I  make  it  a  peremptory  condition,  with  both 
of  you,  that  a  dispute  already  degrading  to  her  name 
pass  not  from  word  to  act.  For  you,  Mr.  IJnden,  if  so 
I  may  call  you,  I  promise  that  my  daughter  shall  be 
left  free  and  unbiased  to  give  [that  reply  to  your  sin- 
gular conduct  which  I  doubt  not  her  own  dignity  and 
sense  will  suggest !" 

"  By  Heaven  1"  exclaimed  Lord  Ulswater,  ntterfy 
beside  himself  with  rage  which,  suppressed  at  the 
b^inning  of  Lady  Westborough*8  speech,  had  been 
kindled  into  double  fury  by  its  conclusion,  "  you  will 
not  suffer  I^dy  Flora,  no,  nor  any  one  but  her  affianced 
bridegroom,  her  only  legitimate  defender,  to  answer 
thb  am^nt  intruder'.  You  cannot  think  that  her 
hand,  the  hand  of  my  future  wife,  shall  trace  line  or 
word  to  one  who  haa  so  insulted  her  with  his  addres- 
ses, and  me  with  his  rivalry." 

"  Man  !"  cried  Gliu^nce,  abruptly,  and  seizing  Lord 
Ulswater  fiercely  by  the  arm, "  there  are  some  causes 
which  will  draw  file  from  ioe — beware — beware  how 
you  incense  me  to  pollute  my  soul  with  the  Uood 
of» " 
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"  What!"  exdaimed  Lord  Ulswater. 

Clarence  bent  down  and  whispered   one  word    in 

Had  that  word  been  the  spell  with  which  the  sorce- 
rers of  old  disarmed  the  fiend,  it  could  not  have  wrought 
a  greater  change  upon  Lord  Ubwater's  mien  and  face. 
He  sta^ered  back  several  paces;  the  glow  of  his 
swarthy  cheek  foded  into  a  deathlike  paleness;  the 
word  which  passion  had  conjured  to  his  tongue  died 
there  in  silence ;  and  he  stood  with  eyes  dilated  and 
fixed  on  Clarence's  face,  on  which  their  increasing  gaze 
seemed  to  force  some  unwiUing  certainty. 

But  Linden  did  not  wait  for  him  to  recover  his  self- 
posaession,  he  hurried  after  laAy  Westborough,  who, 
with  her  daughter,  was  hastening  home. 

"  Pardon  me,  I^dy  Westborough,"  he  said  (as  he 
approached),  with  a  tone  and  airof  deep  respect,  "  par- 
don me — but  will  you  su&r  me  to  hope  that  Lady 
Flora  and  yourself  will,  in  a  moment  of  greater  calm- 
neas,  consider  over  all  I  hare  said  ? — and — that  she— 
that  you.  Lady  Flora,  (added  he.  changing  the  object 
of  his  address)  will  toucIw^  one  line  of  tinprejndi- 
ced,  unbiassed  reply,  to  a  kive  which,  however  misre- 
presented and  calumniated,  has  In  it,  I  daie  to  say, 
nothing  that  can  di^race  her  to  whom,  with  an  en- 
during constancy,  and  andimmed,  though  unhoping, 
ardour,  it  has  been  inviolaUy  dedicated?" 

Lady  Flora,  though  she  spoke  not,  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his,  and  in  that  glance  was  a  magic  which  made 
his  heart  bum  with  a  sudden  and  flashing  joy  that 
atoned  for  the  darkness  of  years. 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Lady  Westborough,  touched, 
in  spite  of  herself,  with  the  sincerity  and  respect  of 
Clarence's  bearing,  "that  Lady  Flora  will  reply  to  any 
letter  of  explanation  or  proposal :  for  myself,  I  will  not 
sren  see  her  answer.    Where  shall  it  he  sent  to  joa  V 
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"  I  have  taken  my  lodgings  at  the  inn,  byyoar  pwic 
gates.     I  Bhall  remain  there — till — till — " 

Clarence  paused,  for  hia  heart  was  iiill ;  and,  leaving 
the  sentence  to  be  filled  up,  as  his  listaners  |deasad,  he 
drew  himself  aside  from  their  path,  and  n^rad  them 
to  proceed. 

As  he  was  feeding  his  ejes  with  the  last  glimpse  of 
their  forms,  ere  a  turn  in  the  grounds  snatched  them 
&0m  bis  view,  be  heard  a.  rapid  step  behind,  and  liird 
Ulswater,  t^proachmg,  laid  bis  hand  upon  linden's 
shoulder,  and  said  calmly; 

"  Are  you  furnished  with  proof  to  support  the  won! 
you  uttered  ?" 

"  I  am!"  replied  Clarence,  haughtily. 

"And  will  you  favour  me  with  it?" 

"  At  your  leisure,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Clarence. 

"  Enou^ . — Name  your  time,  and  1  will  attend 
you." 

"  On  Tuesday  :— I  require  till  then  to  produoe  my 
witnesses." 

"  So  be  it — yet  stay  :  oo  Tuesday  I  have  military 

business  at  W ,  some  miles  hence— the  next  day 

let  it  be — the  place  of  meeting  where  yon  please." 

" Here,  then,  my  lord,"  answered  Clarence;  "yon 
have  insulted  me  grossly,  before  Lady  Westboreagh, 
and  your  affianced  bride,  and  before  them  my  vindica- 
tion and  answer  should  be  given." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Lord  Ulswater ;  "  be  it  here, 
at  the  hour  of  twelve."  Clarence  bowed  his  assent, 
imd  withdrew. 

Lord  Ulswater  remained  on  the  spot,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  a  brow  on  which  thought  had  succeeded 
passion. 

"  If  true,"  said  he  aloud,  though  unconsciously,  "  if 
this  be  true,  why  then  1  owe  him  reparation,  and  be 
shall  have  it  at  my  hands.     I  owe  it  to  him  on  my  ao> 
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eoant,  xaA  that  of  one  now  no  more.  TUl  ve  meet,  I 
will  not  again  see  Lady  Flora ;  after  tliat  meeting,  per- 
haf»  I  may  resi^  her  lor  ever." 

And  with  these  words  the  young  nobleman,  who, 
despite  of  many  evil  and  overbeaiing  qnaliUes,  had, 
as  we  have  said,  his  redeeming  virtues,  in  which  a 
capricious  and  unsteady  generosity  was  one,  walked 
slowly  to  the  house — wrote  a  brief  note  to  Lady  West- 
boF(»igh,  the  purport  of  which  the  next  chapter  will 
disclose;  and  then,  snmmonmg  his  horse,  flung  himself 
on  its  back,  and  rode  hastily  away. 
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We  will  eimmiiw  if  thoae  aacidcDts. 

Whieh  common  fame  esUi  iqjndM,  bappea  to  him 

DestiTedly  oi  no. 
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"  FoRGivz  me,  dearest  Lady  Westborough,  for  my 
violence — you  know  and  will  allow  for  the  infirmities 
of  my  temper.  I  have  to  make  you  and  Lady  Flora 
one  request,  which  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  me. 

"  Do  not  Bee,  or  receive  auy  communication  fTom> 
Mr.  Linden  till  Wednesday  ;  and  on  that  day,  at  the 
hour  of  twelve,  suffer  me  to  meet  him  at  your  house.  I 
will  then  either  prove  him  to  be  the  basest  of  impostors, 
or,  if  I  fail  in  this,  and  I^y  Flora  honours  my  rival 
with  one  seniiment  of  preference,  I  will,  without  a 
murmur,  submit  to  her  decree  and  my  rejection.  Dare 
I  trust  that  this  petition  will  be  accorded  to  one  who 
is.  with  great  regard  and  esteem, 

"Sic  *C.  Ac." 


"  Thit  is  fortunate,"  said  Lady  Westborougb  gently 
to- her  daugbteT,  wbo,  leaning  her  head  on  her  mother's 
bosom,  suffered  hopes,  the  sweeter  for  their  long  sleep, 
to  divide,  if  not  wholly  to  possess,  her  heart.  "  We 
■hall  hare  now  time  well  and  carefully  to  reflect  over 
what  will  be  best  for  your  future  happinesE.  We  owe 
this  delay  to  one  to  whom  you  have  been  afBanced. 
Let  US,  therefore,  now  merely  write  to  Mr.  Linden,  to 
inform  him  of  Lord  Ulswater'a  request ;  and  to  say 
that  if  he  will  meet  his  lordship  at  the  time  appointed, 
we,  that  is  I,  shall  be  happy  to  see  him." 

Lady  Flora  sighed,  but  she  saw  the  reasonableness 
of  her  mother's  proposal,  and,  pressing  Lady  Westbo- 
rough's  hand,  murmured  her  assent. 

"  At  all  erents,"  thought  Lady  Westbcroogh,  as  she 
wrote  to  Clarence,  "the  affair  can  but  terminate  to 
advantage.  If  Lord  Ulswater  proves  Mr.  Linden's  un- 
worthiness,  the  suit  of  the  latter  is,  of  course,  at  rest 
for  ever  :  if  not,  and  Mr.  Linden  be  indeed  all  that  be 
asserts,  my  daughter's  choice  cannot  be  an  election  of 
reproach.  Lord  Ulswater  promises  peaceably  to  with- 
draw his  pretentions;  and  though  Mr.  Linden  may  not 
possess  his  rank  or  fortune,  he  is  certainly  one  with 
whom,  if  of  ancient  blood,  any  family  would  be  proud 
of  an  alliance." 

Blending  with  these  reflections  a  considerable  share 
of  curiosity  and  interest  in  a  secret  which  partook  so 
strongly  of  romance.  Lady  Westborough  dispatched 
her  note  to  Clarence.  The  answer  returned  was  brief, 
respectful,  and  not  only  acquiescent  In,  but  grateful 
for,  the  proposal. 

With  this  arrangement  both  Lady  Westborough  and 
Lady  Flora  were  compelled,  though  with  very  different 
feelinga,  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  an  agreement  was  tacitly 
cstaMiahed  between  them,  to  the  effect  that  if  linden's 
name  passed  unblemished  through  the  appointed  ordea^ 
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Lady  Flora  was  to  be  left  to,  and  favoured  in,  her  own 
election.  While,  oa  the  contrary,  if  lord  Ulswater 
succeeded  in  the  proaf  he  had  spoken  of,  his  former 
footing  in  the  family  wa.B  to  be  fully  re-established,  and 
our  unfortunate  adventurer  for  ever  discarded. 

To  this  Lady  Flora  readily  consented ;  for  with '  a 
sanguine  and  certain  trust  in  her  lover's  truth  and 
honour,  which  was  tenfold  more  strong  for  her  late 
suspicions,  she  would  not  allow  herself  a  doubt  as  to 
the  result ;  and  with  an  impatience,  mingled  with  a 
rapturous  exhilaration  of  spirit,  which  brought  back  to 
her  the  first  freshness  and  radiancy  of  her  youngest 
years,  she  counted  the  hours  and  moments  to  the  des< 
lined  day. 

Meannhile  Lady  Westborough,  satisfied  that  in 
neither  case  her  daughter's  happiness  (i.  e.  marriage) 
could  materially  lufftr,  and  with  a  little  prepossession 
■Q  favour  of  Clarence,  which  counterbalanced,  in  some 
measure,  his  worldly  disadvantages,  in  comparison 
with  the  broad  lands  and  lofly  name  of  Ulswater,  sooth- 
ed her  impatience  by  wondering  at  the  singularity  of 
Clarence's  sudden  re- appearance,  his  mysterious  secret, 
and  the  fate  which,  having  preserved  her  (beauty  as 
she  was)  through  her  best  days  in  all  the  brilliant  tame- 
ness  of  patrician  life,  had  at  last  implicated  her,  in  the 
person  of  her  daughter,  In  the  dinimement  of  what  might 
be  called,  for  such  life,  a  very  tolerable  mystery  and 
romance. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Westborough 
Park,  Clarence  was  again  on  horseback,  and  on  ano- 
ther escursion.  By  the  noon  of  the  day  following  that 
which  had  seen  his  eventful  meeting  with  Lady  Flora, 
he  found  himself  approaching  the  extreme  boundaries 
of  the  county  In  which  Mordaunt  Court,  and  the  me- 
morable town  of  W—  ■■-  were  situated.  The  character- 
istics of  the  country  were  now  materially  changed  from 


those  vhich  gave  to  the  vicmity  of  Algernon's  domains 
its  wild  and  tincultivated  aspect. 

As  Clarence  slowly  descended  a  hilt  of  considerable 
steepness  and  length,  a  prospect  of  singular  and  Im- 
uiious  beauty  opened  to  his  view.  The  nobleat  of 
England's  rivers  was  seen  through  "  turfs  and  shades 
and  flowers,"  puTsning  its  silver- winding  way.  Od 
the  opposite  banks  lay,  embosomed  in  the  golden  glades 
of  autumn,  the  busy  and  populous  town  that  from  the 
height  seemed  stilt  and  lifeless  as  an  enchanted  city 
over  which  the  mid-day  sun  hung  like  a  guardian  spirit. 
Behind,  in  sweeping  diversity,  stretched  wood  and  dale, 
and  fields  despoiled  of  their  rich  harvest,  yet  still  pre- 
senting a  yellow  surface  to  the  eye ;  and  ever  and  anon 
some  bright  patch  of  green,  demanding  the  gaae  as  if 
by  a  lingering  spell  from  the  past  spring ;  while,  here 
and  there,  spire  and  hamlet  studded  the  landscape,  o: 
some  lowly  cot  lay,  backed  by  the  rising  ground  or  the 
silent  woods,  white  and  solitary,  and  sending  up  its 
faint  tribute  of  smoke  in  spires  to  the  altara  of  Hea- 
ven. The  river  was  more  pregnant  of  life  than  its 
banks ;  barge  and  boat  were  gliding  gaily  down  the 
wave,  and  the  glad  oar  of  the  frequent  andslender  ves- 
sels consecrated  to  pleasure;  was  seen  dimpling  the 
water,  made  by  distance  smoother  than  glass. 

On  the  right  side  of  Clarence's  road,  as  he  descend- 
ed the  hilt,  lay  wide  plantations  of  fir  and  oak,  divided 
from  the  road  by  a  park  paling,  the  uneven  sides  of 
which  were  covered  with  brown  moss,  and  which,  at 
rare  openings  in  the  young  wood,  gave  glimpses  of  a 
park,  seemingly  extending  over  great  space,  the  theatre 
of  many  a  stately  copse,  and  oaken  grove,  which  might 
have  served  the  druids  with  fane  and  temple  meet  for 
the  savage  sublimity  of  their  worship. 

Upon  these  unfrequent  views,  Clarence  checked  his 
heme,  and  gazed,  with  emotions  sweet  yet  bitter,  over 
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the  pales,  along  the  green  expanse  which  they  contain- 
ed. And  once,  when  throngh  the  trees  he  caug^ht  a 
slight  glimpse  of  the  white  walls  of  the  mansion  they 
adorned,  all  the  years  of  his  childhood  seemed  rolled 
fresh  and  revived  upon  his  heart,  thrilling  to  its  far- 
thest depths  with  a  mighty  and  sorrowfulj  yet  sweet, 
melody,  and 

SiDgiDg  of  bajluMid  twck — the  voices  of  his  home. 
Home  !  yes,  smidst  those  proves  had  the  April  of  his 
life  lavished  its  mingled  smiles  and  tears  1  There  was 
the  spot  hallowed  by  his  earhest  joys  !  and  the  scene 
of  sorrows  still  more  sacred  than  joys  !~-and  now,  after 
many  years,  the  exiled  boy  came  back,  a  [Hrt^perons 
and  thoughtful  man,  to  take  but  one  brief  glance  of 
that  home  which  to  him  had  been  less  hospitable  than 
a  stranger's  dwelling,  and  to  find  a  witness,  among 
those  who  remembered  him,  of  his  very  birth  and  iden- 
tity! 

He  wound  the  ascent  at  last,  and  entering  a  small 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  was  exactly  facing 
the  larger  one  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  put 
uphis  horse  at  one  of  the  inns :  and  then,  with  an  indiffer- 
ent brow,  but  a  beating  heart,  remounted  the  hill,  and, 
entering  the  park  by  one  of  its  lodges,  found  himself 
once  more  in  the  haunts  of  his  childhood. 


CHAPTER 

Oh,  the  stBirwd,  the  aleirud — I  nugbt  hivB  jfueaaed  as  mnch 


Ito  evening  was  already  beginning  to  close,  and  Cla- 
reace  was  yet  wandering;  in  the  park,  and  retracing, 
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with  his  heart'i  eye,  each  knoll,  and  tree,  and  tuft, 
once  90  familiar  to  his  wanderings. 

At  the  time  we  shall  again  bring  him  personally  be- 
fore the  reader,  he  was  leaning  against  an  iron  fence 
that,  running  along  the  left  wing  of  the  house,  separa- 
ted the  pleasure-grounds  from  the  park,  and  gazing, 
with  folded  arms  and  wistful  eyes,  upon  the  scene 
on  which  the  dusk  of  twilight  was  gradually  gather- 
ing. 

Thehonsewasbuiltonginallyinthereign  of  Charles  II.: 
it  had  since  received  alteration  and  additions,  and  now 
presented  to  the  eye  a  vast  pile  of  Grecian,  or  rather 
Italian,  architecture,  beterogeneously  blended  with  the 
massive  window,  the  stiff  coping  and  the  heavy  roof 
which  the  age  immediately  following  the  revolution 
introduced.  The  extent  of  the  building,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  circhng  demesnes,  were  sufficient  to 
render  the  mansion  imposing  in  effect ;  while,  perhaps, 
the  very  style  of  the  architecture,  to  our  own  taste,  or 
rather  associations,  not  displeasing,  was  calculated  to 
conjoin  a  stately  comfort  with  magnificence,  and  to 
atone  in  solidity  for  any  deBciency  in  grace.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  house,  and  placed  on  a  much 
more  commanding  site,  were  some  ancient  and  ivy- 
grown  ruins,  now  scanty  indeed,  and  fast  mouldering 
into  decay,  but  sufficient  to  shew  the  antiquarian  the 
remains  of  what  once  had  been  a  hold  of  no  ordinary  size 
and  power.  These  were  the  wrecks  of  the  old  mansion, 
which  was  recorded  by  tradition  to  have  been  reduced 
to  this  state  by  accidental  fire,  during  the  banishment 
of  its  loyal  owner,  in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate. 
Upon  his  return,  the  present  house  was  erected  :  and 
the  rumours  of  that  day  paid  the  builders  in  the  gold 
of  that  great  French  king  who  well  knew  how  to  cor- 
rupt in  peace  as  to  devastate  in  war,  and  who  found 
few  Eoglishmen,  in   the   reign   of  the    vQest   of  the 
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Stututs,  prmf  againet  the  example  which  their  royd 
muter  had  condescended  to  set  them. 

That  founder  of  the  new  mansion  left,  however,  a 
gallant  and  not  ungTBcioua  name  to  his  posterity ;  and 
lib  pictured  likeness,  on  which  the  reckless  ^iety, 
unthinking  courage*  and  searing  though  frivoloua  vices 
of  the  age,  were  admirably  fixed  upon  the  canvas — a 
portrait  alike  of  the  individual  and  the  times — was  stilt 
more  lingeringly  dwelt  upon  by  the  exhibiting  at- 
tendant and  the  listening  visitor,  than  all  the  grim 
visages  and  mailed  figures  of  his  nobler  and  ruder  an- 
cestors, which  had  been  snatched  from  the  conflagra- 
gration  of  their  ancient  hall  to  deck  the  home  and 
monument  of  their  glittering  yet  unworthy  successor. 

As  Clarence  was  thus  stationed,  be  perceived  an 
elderly  man  approach  towards  him.  "This  is  fortu- 
nate," said  he  to  himself — "the  very  person  I  have 
been  watching  for.  Well,  years  have  passed  lightly 
over  old  Wardour :  still  the  same  precise  garb — the 
same  sturdy  and  slow  step — the  same  upright  form. 
Of  a  verity  he  is,  in  outward  man  at  least,  the  pink 
and  pattern  of  stewards,  and  would  have  been  a  fitting 
seneschal  for  Sir  Hubert  himself!" 

Tht  person  thus  designated  now  drew  near  enough 
for  parlance;  and,  in  a  tone  a  little  authoritative, 
though  very  respectful,  inquired  if  Clarence  had  any 
business  to  transact  with  him. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Clarence,  slouching  his  hai 
over  his  face,  "  for  lingering  so  near  the  house  at  this 
hour :  but  I  have  seen  it  many  years  ago,  and  indeed, 
been  a  gneet  within  its  walls  ;  and  it  is  rather  my  in 
terest  for  an  old  friend,  than  my  curiosity  to  examme  a 
new  one,  which  you  are  to  blame  for  my  trespass  " 

"Oh,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Wardour,  a  short  and 
rather  stout  man,  of  about  sixty-four,  attired  m  a  cho- 
colate coat,  grey  breeches,  and  «lk  stockings  of  the 

«it 
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Mme  dye,  whidi,  by  the  waning  ligbt,  took  k  toinlver 
•nd  sadder  hue — "  Oh,  Bir— pray  make  no  apology. 
I  am  only  sony  the  hour  is  so  late,  that  I  cannot  oSer 
to  shew  you  the  interior  of  the  house :  perhaps,  if  you 
are  staying  in  the  ueighbourhoood,  you  vould  like  to 
see  it  to-morrow.  You  were  here,  I  uIk  it,  air,  in 
my  old  lord's  time?'' 

"  I  wasl — upon  a  visit  to  his  second  son — we  had 
been  boys  together.'' 

"What!  Master  GUnton?"  cried  the  old  inan,  with 
extreme  animation;  and  (hen  suddenly  changing  his 
voice,  added,  in  a  subdued  and  saddened  tqnei  "  Ah  ! 
poor  young  gentleman,  I  wonder  where  he  is  now  ?" 

"Why — is  he  not  in  this  country?"  asked  Cla- 
rence. 

"  Yes — no — that  is,  I  can't  exactly  say  where  he  is 
— I  wish  I  covld — poor  Master  Clinton — I  loved  bin 
as  my  own  son." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Clarence.  "  Is  there  ai^ 
thing  in  the  fate  of  CliidoQ  L'Estrange  that  calls  forth 
your  pity  ?  If  so,  you  would  gratify  a  much  better  feel- 
ing than  curiosity  if  you  would  inform  me  of  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  came  bore  to  seek  him ;  for  I  have  be«) 
aitsent  from  the  country  many  years,  and  on  my  return, 
my  iirst  inquiry  was  for  ray  old  friend  and  schoolfellow. 
None  knew  anything  of  him  in  London,  and  I  ima' 
gined,  therefore,  that  he  might  have  settled  down  into 
a  country  g^itleman.  I  was  fully  prepared  to  find  him 
marshalling  the  fox-bounds  or  beating  the  preaerves ; 
and  you  may  consequently  imagine  my  mortification 
on  learning,  at  my  inn,  that  he  had  not  been  reaiding 
here  for  many  years;  further  I  know  not !" 

"  Ay — ay — sir,"  said  the  old  steward,  who  bad  lis- 
tened very  attentively  to  Clarence's  detail,  "had  you 
pressed  one  of  the  village  gossips  a  little  cloaer,  you 
would  doubtless  have  learned  more !    But  it's  a  story 
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I  don't  much  love  telling,  although  f(Hineilj>  1  could 
have  ta^ed  of  Master  Clinton  by  the  hour  together,  to 
any  oae  who  would  have  had  the  patience  to  listen 

"  You  have  really  created  m  me  a  very  painfiil  de- 
sire to  leam  more,"  skid  CUaeuee ;  "  and  if  I  am  not 
intnidisg;  on  any  faaiiiy  aecrets,  yOu  would  oblige  ma 
greatly  by  wbateTer  informatioR  you  may  thinlc  pro- 
per to  t^rd  to  BD  etttly  and  attached  friend  of  the 
person  in  question." 

"  Well,  sir,  well,"  replied  Mr.  Wardour,  who,  with- 
out imputation  on  hi»  discretion,  loved  talking  as  well  ai 
any  other  old  gentleman  of  sixty-four,  "  if  you  wiU  cMi- 
descend  to  steff  up  to  my  house,  I  shall  feel  haf^y  and 
proud  to  con«<eEU  with  a  friend  of  my  dear  young  mas- 
ter's;, and  you  are  hnartily  welcome  to  the  iaforma^n 
1  can  give  yeu." 

"Ithaukyou  sincerely ,"  said  Clarence;  "bat suf- 
fer me  to  propose,  as  an  amendment  to  youi  offer,  that 
you  accompany  me  for  an  hour  or  two  to  my  inn." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  piqued 
tone,  "  I  trust  you  will  not  disdain  to  honour  me  with 
your  company.  Thank  Heaven,  I  c^i  t^ord"  (an 
Englishman's  constant  thought  and  expresuon)  "  to 
he  hospitable  now  aud  then." 

Clarence,  who  seemed  to  have  his  awn  reasons  for 
the  amendment  he  had  proposed,  still  struggled  against 
this  offer,  but  was  at  last,  from  fear  of  offending  the 
honest  steward,  obUged  to  accede. 

Striking  across  a  path,  which  led  through  a  corner 
of  the  plantation,  to  a  space  (^.ground  containing  a 
small  g^irden,  quaintly  trimmed  in  the  Dutch  taste, 
and  a  brick  house  of  moderate  dimensions,  half  over- 
grown with  ivy  and  jessamine,  Clarence  and  his  invitoi 
paused  at  the  door  of  the  said  mansion,  and  the  latta 
i^elcomed  his  guest  to  his  abode. 
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"  Pardon  me,"  said  Clarence,  as  a  dams^  in  wait- 
infr  opened  the  door,  "  but  a  very  seyere  attack  of 
rheumatism  obliges  me  to  keep  on  my  hat ;  you  wJU, 
I  hope,  indulge  me  in  my  rudeness." 

"  To  be  sure— to  be  sure,  sit.  I  myself  suffer  terribly 
from  rheumatism  in  the  vinter — though  you  look  young, 
sir,  very  young,  to  have  an  oUl  man's  complaint.  Ah, 
the  people  of  my  day  were  mora  careful  of  themsdrea, 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  sndi  stont  fellows  in  our 
age." 

And  the  worthy  steward  looked  complacently  down 
at  legs,  which  very  substantially  filled  their  comely 
inTestments, 

"  True,  sir,"  said  Clarence,  laying  his  hand  upon 
that  of  the  steward,  who  was  just  about  to  open  the 
door  of  an  apartment;  "  but  suffer  me  at  least  to  re- 
quest you  not  to  introduce  me  to  any  of  the  ladies  of 
your  family.  I  could  not,  were  my  very  life  at  stakt: 
think  of  afironting  them  by  not  doffing  my  bat.  I 
have  the  keenest  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  sex,  and 
J  must  seriously  entreat  you,  for  the  sake  of  my  health, 
during  the  whole  of  the  coming  winter,  to  suffer  our 
couTersation  not  to  take  place  in  their  presence." 

"  Sir — I  honour  your  politeness,"  said  the  prim  little 
steward  :  "  I,  myself,  hke  every  true  Briton,  reverence 
the  ladies;  we  wUl,  therefore,  retire  to  my  little  study. 
Mary,  girl,"  (turning  to  the  attendant)  see  that  we  have 
a  nice  chop  for  supper,  in  half  an  hour  ;  and  tell  yoni 
mistress  that  I  have  a  gentleman  of  quality  with  me 
upon  particular  business,  and  must  not  be  disturbed." 

With  these  injunctions,  the  steward  led  the  way  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  house,  and,  having  ushered  his 
guest  into  a  small  parlour,  adorned  with  sundry  law- 
books, a  great  map  of  the  estate,  a  print  of  the  late 
owner  of  it,  a  rusty  gun,  slung  over  the  fire-place,  twft 
stuffed  pheasants,  and  a  little  mahogany  buffet — hav- 
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ing,  we  lay,  led  Clarfluce  to  thU  sanctuary  of  retiring 
■tewardsbip,  he  placed  a  seat  for  him  and  said — 

"Between  you  and  me,  sir,  be  it  reapectftiUy  said,  I 
un  not  sonry  that  our  little  coofabulation  should  pass 
alone.  Ladiea  are  very  delightful  —  very  delightful, 
certainly ;  but  they  won't  let  one  tell  a  story  one's 
own  way — ^they  are  fidgetty,  you  know,  sir — fidgetty 
— nothing^  more  j  it's  a  trifle,  but  it's  unpleasant ;  be- 
sides, my  wife  was  Master  Clinton's  foster-mother,  and 
she  can't  hear  a  word  about  him,  without  running  on 
into  a  long  rigmarole  of  what  he  did  as  a  baby,  and  so 
forth.  I  like  peo[de  to  be  chatty,  sir,  but  not  garru- 
lous;  I  can't  bear  garmhty — at  least  in  a  female. 
But,  suppose,  sir,  we  defer  our  story  till  afler  supper? 
A  glass  of  wine  or  warm  punch  makes  talk  glide  more 
easily ;  besides,  air,  I  want  something  to  comfort  me 
when  I  talk  about  Master  Clinton.  Poor  gentleman, 
he  was  so  comely,  so  handsome  \" 

■'  Did  you  think  so?"  said  Clarence,  turning  towards 
the  fire. 

'Think  so  !"  ejaculated  the  steward,  almost  angri- 
ly ;  and  forthwith  he  launched  out  into  an  encomium  on 
the  perfections,  personal,  moral,  and  mental,  of  Master 
Clinton,  which  lasted  till  the  gentle  Mary  entered  to 
lay  the  cloth.  This  reminded  the  old  steward  of  the 
glass  of  wine  which  was  so  efficacious  in  making  talk 
glide  easily ;  and,  going  to  the  buffet  before  mention- 
ed, he  drew  forth  two  bottles,  both  of  port.  Having 
carefully  and  warily  decanted  both,  he  changed  the 
subject  of  his  praise ;  and,  assuring  Clarence  that  the 
wine  he  was  about  to  taste  was,  at  least,  as  old  as 
Master  Clinton,  having  been  purchased  in  joyous  cele- 
bration of  the  young  gentleman's  birth-day,  he  whiled 
away  the  minutes  with  a  glowing  eulogy  on  its  gene- 
rous qualities,  till  Mary  entered  with  the  coenatorial 
viands. 
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Ctftrence,  with  an  appetite  fiharpeaed,  despite  hk 
r(>mB.nee,  by  a  tong  fait,  did  unple  justice  to  the  Aire ; 
and  the  old  iteward,  warming  into  famiUafity  with  the 
virtues  of  the  far-famed  port,  chatted  and  laughed  in  a 
■train  half  simple  and  hfiif  shrewd,  which  rendered  htm 
no  disagreeable  or  minhlees  host. 

The  fire  being  itirred  up  to  a  free  blaze,  the  heortii 
swept,  and  all  the  tokens  of  supper,  save  and  ejteepi 
the  kingly  bottle  and  its  subject  gtasseB,  being  removed, 
the  steward  and  his  guest  drew  closer  to  each  other, 
uid  the  former  b^an  his  story. 


CHAPTER  LXXH. 

The  acton  aie  at  Iwad,  fuid  bf  lina  ihev, 
Tou  iha]!  knoT  nil  tliat  j'oa  ue  like  to  know. 

miiavMMMi's  HimiT'B  »»mjm. 
"  You  know,  probably,  sir,  that  my  late  lord  was 
twice  married  :  by  his  first  wife  be  had  three  children, 
only  one  of  whom,  the  youngest,  though  now  the  pre- 
sent earl,  survived  the  first  period  of  infancy.  When 
Master  Francis,  as  we  always  called  him,  in  spite  of 
his  accession  to  the  title  of  viscount,  was  about  six 
years  old,  my  lady  died,  and,  ayear  afterwards,  my  lord 
married  again.  His  second  wife  was  uncommonly 
handsome  :  she  was  a  Miss  Talbot  (a  Catholic),  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Talbot,  and  niece  to  the  celebrated  beau. 
Squire  Talbot,  of  Scarsdale  Park.  Poor  lady  I  they 
say  that  she  married  my  lord  through  a  momentary 
pique  against  a  former  lover.  However  that  may  be, 
she  was  a  fine,  high-spirited  creature — very  violent  in 
temper,  to  be  sure,  but  generous  and  kind  when  her 
passion  was  over ;  and  however  haughty  to  her  equsls, 
charitable  and  compassionate  to  the  poor. 
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"  Site  had  but  one  son,  Maiter  Clinton.  Never,  sir, 
■hall  I  forget  the  rejoiciags  that  were  made  at  his  birth; 
fiM  my  lord  doated  on  his  present  wife,  and  had  dig- 
liked  his  first,  whom  he  had  married  for  her  fortune ; 
uid  it  was  Uterefore  natural  that  he  should  prefer  the 
child  of  the  present  wife  to  Master  Francis.  Ah,  it  is 
■ad  to  think  how  love  can  diaage !  Well,  sir,  my 
lofd  seemed  hterally  to  be  wrapt  up  in  the  in&nt :  he 
ntuBcd  it,  and  fondled  it,  and  hung  ovra  it,  as  if  he  had 
been  its  moiier  rather  than  its  fetter.  My  lady  de- 
sind  diat  it  night  be  chrbteDed  by  one  of  her  family 
nalnes ;  and  my  knd  consenting,  >t  was  called  Clin- 
toa. — (Hk  wine  is  with  you,  sirl  Do  observe  that  it 
hns  not  d»nged  eok>u  in  thb  least,  notwithstanding 
iuage!) 

"  Hy  laid  wu  fond  of  a  quiet,  retired  life ;  indeed, 
be  was  a  gRat  scholar,  and  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
tinM  among  bb  boohs.  Dr.  lAlinas,  the  young  gen- 
tlemaa'a  tntar,  said  his  lordship  made  Greek  verses 
better  than  Dr.  latinas  <»uld  make  Ei^;lish  ones,  so 
yoQ  may  judge  of  bis  learning.  But  my  lady  went 
oonstantiy  to  town,  and  was  among  the  gayest  of  the 
gayi  nor  did  sba  often  come  down  here  without  bring- 
iag  a  whole  troop  of  guests.  Lcutl  help  ns,  what  goings 
on  there  used  to  be  at  (he  great  house ! — such  dancing 
and  music,  and  dining,  and  suf^ng,  and  shooting- 
perties,  fishing- parties,  gipsy-parties  ;  you  would  have 
thought  9U  England  was  merry-making  there. 

"  But  my  lord,  though  he  indulged  my  lady,  in  all 
her  whims  ahd  extravagance,  seldom  took  much  share 
to  them  himself.  He  was  constandy  occupied  with  his 
library  and  cMdren,  nor  did  ha  ever  suffer  either 
Mwter  Francis  or  Master  Clinton  to  mix  with  die 
guftst*.  He  kept  them  very  dote  at  their  studies,  and 
when  the  latter  was  six  years  old,  I  do  assure  you,  Sir, 
Iw  conld  lay  his  PnprU  gtm  marHiu  better  than  I  can. 
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— (You  don't  diink,  sir.)  When  Master  Francis  was 
■ixteen,  and  Master  Clinton  eight,  the  former  was  sent 
abroad  on  his  trBvela  with  a  German  tutor,  and  did  not 
return  to  England  for  many  years  afterwards ;  mean* 
while  Master  Clinton  grew  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
increasing  in  comeliness  and  goodness.  He  was  very 
fond  of  his  studies,  much  more  so  than  Master  Francis 
had  been,  and  was  astonishingly  forward  for  his  years. 
So  my  lord  loved  him  better  and  belter,  and  would 
scarcely  ever  suffer  him  to  be  out  of  his  sight. 

"  When  Master  Clinton  was  about  the  age  I  men- 
tioned, viz.  fourteen,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sir 
Clinton  Manners,  became  a  constant  visitor  at  tha 
house.  Report  said  that  he  was  always  about  my  lady 
in  London,  at  Ranelagh,  and  the  ball-rooms  and  nnits, 
and  aU  the  fine  places — and  certainly  he  was  scarcely 
ever  from  her  side  in  the  pleasure  parties  at  the  park. 
But  my  lady  said  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  her's,  and 
an  old  f^ymate  in  childhood,  and  so  he  was — and  un- 
happily for  her,  something  more  too.  My  lord,  how- 
ever, shut  up  in  his  library,  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  my  lady's  intimacy  with  Sir  Cimton  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, as  he  was  a  cousin  and  friend  of  her's,  his  lord- 
ship seemed  always  happy  to  see  him,  and  was  the 
only  person  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  what  was  going  on. 

"  Oh,  sir,  it's  a  melancholy  story,  and  I  can  scarcely 
persuade  myself  to  tell  it.  (It  is  really  deliciooa  wine 
this — six-and-twenty  years  old  last  hirth-dm/ — to  say 
nothing  of  its  age  before  I  bought  it — Ah  !) — Well,  Mr, 
the  blow  came  at  last  like  a  thuDder-cl^> — my  lady, 
nading  di^uise  was  in  vain,  went  off  with  Sir  Clinton. 
Letters  were  discovered  which  showed  that  they  had 
corresponded  for  years — that  he  was  her  lover  befere 
marriage — that  she,  in  a  momentary  passion  with  him. 
bad  accepted  my  lord's  offer — that  she  had  always 
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repented  her  precipitation — and  that  she  had  called 
her  son  after  his  name — all  this,  and  much  more,  sir, 
did  my  lord  leara,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  blow. 

"He  obtained  a  divorce,  and  Sir  Clinton  and  my 
lady  went  abroad.  But  from  that  time  ray  lord  was 
never  the  same  man.  Always  proud  and  gloomy,  he 
now  became  intolerably  violent  and  morose.  He  shut 
himself  up,  saw  no  company  of  any  description,  rarely 
left  the  house,  and  never  the  park — and,  from  being 
one  of  the  gayest  places  in  the  country,  sir,  the  man- 
sion became  as  dreary  and  deserted  as  if  it  had  been 
haunted.  (It  is  for  you  to  begin  the  second  bottle, 
sir.) 

"  But  the  most  extraordinary  change  in  my  lord  was 
in  his  conduct  to  Master  Clinton — from  doating  upon 
him,  to  a  degree  that  would  have  spoilt  any  temper 
less  sweet  than  my  poor  young  master's,  he  took  the 
most  violent  aversion  to  him.  From  the  circumstance 
of  his  name,  and  tlie  long  intimacy  existing  between 
my  lady  and  her  lover,  his  lordship  would  not  believe 
that  Master  CUnton  was  his  own  child  ;  and  indeed  I 
must  confess  there  was  good  ground  for  his  suspicions. 
Besides  this.  Master  CUnton  took  very  much  after  his 
mother.  He  had  her  eyes,  hair,  and  beautiful  fea- 
tures, so  that  my  lord  could  never  see  him  with- 
out being  reminded  of  his  disgrace :  therefore,  when- 
ever the  poor  young  gendeman  came  into  his  presence, 
he  would  drive  him  out,  with  oaths  and  threats  which 
rung  through  the  whole  house.  He  could  not  even 
bear  that  he  ^ould  have  any  attendance  or  respect 
from  the  servants,  for  he  considered  him  quite  as  an 
slieo  like,  and  worse  than  a  stranger ;  and  his  lord- 
chip's  only  delight  seemed  to  consist  in  putting  upon 
bim  every  possible  indignity  and  affront.  But  Master 
Clinton  was  a  high  spirited  young  gentleman,  and  after 
taanng  in  rain  endeavoured  to  soothe  my  lord  by  com- 
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[JiHnce  and  req)eot,  he  at  last  uUxrly  avoideil  h»  kxd- 
■bip'a  presence, 

"  He  gave  up  lus  studies  in  a  great  meaMirs,  and 
wandered  about  the  park  aad  woodi  aU  day,  and 
■ometimes  even  half  the  ni^t;  his  motlier'a  conduct, 
and  his  father's  unkindaeai  seemed  to  pray  upon  his 
health  and  mind,  and,  at  lait,  he  grew  almost  as  mnch 
altered  as  my  lord.  From  being  one  of  the  nunieM 
boys  possible,  liill  of  life  and  spirita,  lie  foecaisa 
thoughtflil  and  dowxcast,  his  step  lost  its  lightnev, 
and  hig  eye  all  the  fin  which  used  once  quite  to  warn 
one's  heatt  when  one  looked  at  it;  in  short,  eir,  the  nu 
of  the  mother  were  visited  as  much  upon  the  child  at 
the  husband.  (Not  the  least  tawney,  sir,  yon  see, 
though  it  is  (o  old !) 

"  My  lord  at  first  aeeroed  to  be  glad  th^  he  aow 
never  saw  his  son  ;  but,  by  dsgrees,  I  think  he  misMd 
the  pleasure  of  vaiting  his  ^leen  upon  him  t  and  so 
he  ordered  my  yoang  master  not  to  stir  out  without  his 
leave,  and  confined  him  closer  than  ever  to  his  studies. 
Welt,  sir,  (if  it  were  not  for  Uiis  port,  I  could  not  gti 
out  another  sentence—!)  there  used  then  to  be  sad 
scenes  between  them  :  my  lord  wsa  a  terribly  pauionate 
man,  and  said  thmgs  ihaqier  than  a  two-edged  sword, 
as  the  psalms  express  it ;  and  though  Master  Clinton 
was  one  of  the  mildest  and  beat  tempered  boys  ima- 
ginable, yet  he  could  not  at  all  times  curb  his  spirit ; 
and.  to  my  mind,  when  a  man  ia  perpetually  declaring 
he  is  not  your  &ther,  <me  may  now  and  then  be  for* 
given  in  forgetting  that  you  are  to  behave  as  Us  son. 

"  Things  went  on  in  this  way  sadly  enough  for  about 
three  years  and  a-half,  when  Master  Clinton  was  sear 
eighteen.  One  evening,  after  my  lord  had  been  un- 
usually stormy.  Master  Clinton's  spirit  warmed,  1  sup- 
pose, and,  from  word  to  word,  the  dispute  increased, 
till  my  lord,  in  a  furious  rage,  ordered  in  the  servants. 
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and  told  Ibem  to  honewbip  his  ton.  liDagine,  ht, 
what  a  disgrace  to  that  noble  house  I  But  there  wac 
oot  one  of  them  who  would  not  rather  have  cut  ofF  his 
right  hand  than  kid  a  Saga  upon  Master  Clinton,  so 
^eatly  »aa  he  bdoved ;  and,  at  last,  ny  lord  sum- 
moned hie  own  gentleman,  a  German,  six  feet  high, 
entirely  devoted  to  his  lordship,  and  commanded  him, 
upon  pain  of  instant  dismissal,  to  malce  use,  in  his 
presence,  of  a  boisewhip  which  he  put  into  his  hand. 

"  The  Gennan  did  not  dare  refuse,  so  he  apfooached 
Master  Clinton,  lbs  serrants  were  still  in  the  room, 
and  perhaps  they  would  have  been  bold  enough  to 
rescue  Master  Clinton,  had  there  been  any  need  of  their 
assistance  ;  but  he  was  a  tall  youth,  as  bold  as  a  hero, 
and,  when  the  German  approached,  he  caught  hun  by 
the  throat,  threw  him  down,  and  very  nearly  strangled 
him  ;  he  then,  while  my  lord  was  speechless  with  r^e, 
left  the  room,  and  did  not  return  ell  night.  (What  a 
body  it  has,  ur — Ah  !) 

"  The  next  morning  I  was  in  a  little  room  adjoining 
my  lord's  study,  looking  orer  some  papers  and  maps. 
His  brdship  did  not  know  of  my  presence,  but  was 
sitting  alone  at  breakfast,  when  Master  Clinton  sud- 
denly entered  the  study  ;  the  door  leading  to  my  room 
was  ajar,  and  I  heard  all  the  conversation  that  ensued. 

"  My  lord  asked  him  very  angrily  how  he  had  dared 
absent  himself  all  night :  but  Master  Clinton  makmg 
no  re^dy  to  this  question,  said,  in  a  very  calm,  loud 
voice,  which  I  think  I  hear  now — '  My  brd,  after  the 
insult  you  have  pretumed — (yes,  sir,  prenmed  was  the 
word)— to  ofier  to  me,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
observe  that  nothing  could  induce  me  to  remain  under 
your  roof.  I  come,  therefore,  to  take  my  last  leave  of 
you.' 

"  He  paused,  and  my  lord  (probably,  like  me,  being 
takes  by  mrprise)  maJung  no   reply,  be  costi^iied. 


'  You  liave  often  told  me,  my  lord,  that  I  am  not  yont 
son  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  1  may  not  be  so— so  mucb 
the  less,  therefore,  am  I  bound  to  submit  to  the  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  which  the  experience  of  nearly  four 
years  warrants  me  to  expect  for  the  future — and  so 
much' the  more  must  you  rejoice  at  the  idea  of  ridding 
your  presence  of  an  intruder.'  *  And  how,  sir,  do  you 
expect  to  hve,  except  upon  my  bounty?*  exclaimed 
my  lord.  '  You  remember,'  answered  my  young  maa- 
ter,  '  that  a  humble  dependent  of  my  mother's  family, 
who  had  been  our  governess  in  childhood,  left  me,  at 
her  death,  the  earnings  of  her  life.  I  believe  they 
amount  to  nearly  a  thousand  pounds — 1  look  to  your 
lordship's  honour  either  for  the  principal  or  the  yearly 
interest,  as  may  please  you  best :  farther  1  ask  not 
from  you.'  '  And  do  you  think,  sir,'  cried  my  lord, 
almost  screaming  with  passion, 'that  upon  that  beg< 
garly  pittance  you  shall  go  forth  to  dishonour,  more 
than  it  is  yet  dishonoured,  the  name  of  my  ancient 
house?  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  that  name  to  which 
you  have  no  pretension,  though  the  law  iniquitonsly 
grants  it  you,  shall  be  sullied  either  with  trade  or 
robbery  ?  for  to  one  or  the  other  you  must  necessarily 
be  driven.'  '  I  foresaw  your  speech,  my  lord,  and  am 
prepared  with  an  answer.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  thrast 
myself  into  any  ^mJly,  the  head  of  which  thinks  pro- 
per to  reject  me — far  be  it  from  me  to  honour  my  hum- 
ble fortunes  with  a  name  which  I  am  as  willing  as  your- 
self to  disown :  I  purpose,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  new 
one  ;  and  whatever  may  be  my  future  fate,  that  name 
will  screen  me  both  from  your  remembrance  and  the 
world's  knowledge.  Are  you  satisfied  now,  my  lord  V 
"  Hii  lordship  did  not  answer  for  some  minutes ; 
at  last,  he  said  sneeringly,  '  Go,  boy,  go !  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  you  have  decided  so  well.  Leave  word 
with  my  steward  where  you  wish  your  clothes  to  b* 
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■ent  to  you ;  God  forbid  I  should  rob  you  either  of 
your  wardrobe  or  your  princely  fortune.  Wardonr 
will  transmit  to  you  the  latter,  even  to  the  last  penny, 
by  the  same  conreyance  as  that  which  is  honoured  by 
the  former.  And  now  good  morning,  sir;  yet  stay, 
and  mark  my  words — never  dare  to  re-enter  my  house, 
or  to  expect  an  iota  more  of  fortune  oi  favour  from  me. 
And,  hark  you,  sir  —  if  you  dare  violate  your  word, 
if  you  dare,  during-  my  life,  at  least,  assume  a  name 
which  you  were  born  to  aully,  my  curse,  my  deep- 
est, heartiest,  eternal  curse,  be  upon  your  head  in  this 
world  and  the  next !'  '  Fear  not,  my  lord,  my  word 
is  pledged,'  said  the  young  gentleman;  and  the  next 
iDomeut  I  heard  hia  parting  step  in  the  hall. 

"Sir,  my  heart  was  full,  (your  glass  is  empty!) 
and  my  head  spun  round  as  if  I  were  on  a.  precipice  : 
but  I  was  determined  my  young  master  should  not  go 
till  I  had  caught  another  glimpse  of  his  bonny  face,  so 
I  gently  left  the  room  I  was  in,  and  hastening  out  of 
the  house  by  a  private  entrance,  met  Master  Clinton 
in  the  park,  not  very  fiir  from  the  spot  where  I  saw 
you,  sir,  just  now.  To  my  surprise,  there  was  no  sign 
of  grief  or  agitation  upon  bis  countenance :  I  had 
never  seen  him  look  so  proud,  or.  for  years,  so  happy. 

"  '  Wardour,'  said  he,  in  a  gay  tone,  when  he  saw 
me,  '  I  was  going  to  your  house  ;  my  father  has  at  last 
resolved  that  I  should,  like  my  brothu',  conunence  my 
travels,  and  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  the  address  of 
the  place  to  which  my  clothes  &c.  will  be  sent.' 

"  I  could  not  contain  any  longer  when  I  heard  this, 
sir ;  I  burst  into  tears,  confessed  that  I  had  accidental- 
ly heard  bis  conversation  with  my  lord,  and  besought 
faim  not  to  depart  so  hastily,  and  with  so  small  a  for- 
tune ;  but  he  shook  hia  head,  and  would  not  hear  me. 
•  Believe  me,  my  good  Wardour,"  said  he,  '  that  since 
my  unhappy  OH^erls  flight,  I  have  never  felt  so  elated 
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or  to  hctppy  as  I  do  dow:  one  should  go  throagh 
what  I  ha.ve  done  to  leam  the  rapture  of  indepen- 
dence.' He  then  told  me  to  have  his  laggage  seat  to 
him,  under  his  initiais  of  C.  L.,  at  the  Golden  Fleece, 

the  principal  inn  in  the  town  of  W ,  which,  you 

know,  sir,  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  county,  on  dte  rMd 
to  London  ;  and  then,  kindly  shaking  me  by  the  hand, 
he  broke  away  from  me ;  but  he  tamed  back  before  be 
bad  got  three  paces,  and  said,  (and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  the  pride  of  his  coonteuance  fell,  and  the  teart 
stood  in  his  eyes)  '  Wardour,  do  not  divulge  what  you 
baTB  beard  :  put  as  good  a  face  upon  my  depsolore  as 
you  can,  and  let  the  blame,  if  any,  fall  upon  me,  not 
upon  your  mastei :  aAer  aU,  be  is  to  be  pitied,  not 
blamed,  and  I  can  never  forget  that  he  once  loved  me.' 
He  did  not  wait  for  my  answer,  perhaps  he  did  not 
hke  to  shew  me  how  much  he  was  affected,  but  hur- 
ried down  the  park,  and  1  soon  bst  sight  of  him.  My 
lord  that  very  moming  sent  br  me,  demanded  whal 
address  his  son  had  left,  and  gave  me  a  letter,  eoclee* 
ing,  I  sappoae,  a  bill  for  my  poor  young  mast^'t  fortune, 
ordering  it  to  be  sent  with  the  clothes  immediately. 

"  Sir,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  aught  of  the  dear 
gentleman  unce :  you  must  foi^ve  me,  I  cannot  help 
tears,  sir — (the  wine  is  with  you.)" 

"  But  the  mother,  the  mother !"  said  Clarence,  tai- 
nestly,  "what  became  of  her?  she  died  abroad,  two 
-years  since,  did  she  not  ?" 

"  She  did,  sir,"  answered  the  honest  steward,  le- 
filling  his  glass.  "  They  say  that  she  bved  very  un- 
happily with  Sir  Clinton,  who  did  not  marry  her,  owing, 
}  believe  to  her  religion,  till  all  of  a  sudden  she  disap- 
peared, none  knew  whither." 

Clarence  redoubled  his  attention. 

"  At  last,"  resumed  the  steward,  "  two  yean  ago,  ■ 
letter  came  from  her  to  my  lord  ;  she  was  a  avn  in 
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some  conveBt  (in  Italy,  I  thiolc,)  to  which  she  had 
at  the  time  of  her  disappearaace  secretly  retired.  The 
letter  was  written  on  her  deatb-bed,  and  so  affectingly, 
I  suppose,  that  even  my  stem  lord  was  in  tears  for 
Beveral  days  after  he  received  it.  But  the  principal 
passage  im  it  was  relative  to  her  son :  it  assured  my 
lord,  (for  so  with  his  own  Ups  he  told  me  just  before  he 
died,  sons  ntonths  ago,)  that  Master  Clintoo  wu  in 
truth  his  sod,  and  that  it  was  not  till  she  had  been 
templed  many  years  after  her  marriage,  that  ehe  bad 
fhUen ;  she  imf^red  my  lord  to  believe  this  '  on  the 
word  of  one  for  whom  earth  and  earth's  objects  were 
no  more  ;'  those  were  her  wordg. 

"  Six  months  ago,  when  my  lord  lay  on  the  bed 
from  which  he  never  rose,  he  called  me  to  him,  and 
said — '  Wardour,  you  have  always  been  the  faithful 
servant  of  our  honse,  and  warmly  attached  to  my 
second  son ;  tell  ray  poor  boy,  if  ever  you  see  him, 
that  I  did  at  last  open  my  eyes  to  my  error,  and  ac- 
knowledge him  as  my  child ;  tell  him  that  I  have  de- 
sired his  brother  (who  was  then,  sir,  kneeling  by  my 
lord's  side),  as  he  values  my  blessing,  to  seek  him  out 
and  repair  the  wroug  I  have  done  him  ;  and  add,  that 
my  best  comfort  in  death  was  the  hope  of  his  foigive- 

"Did  he,  did  he  say  Ihat?"  exclaimed  Clarence, 
who  hjd  beea  violently  agkated  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  recital,  and  now  sprung  from  his  seat — "  My 
father,  my  father  i  would  that  I  had  borne  with  thee 
more — mine — mine  was  the  fault — from  /lim  should 
have  come  the  forgiveness  !" 

The  old  steward  sate  silent  and  aghast.  At  that 
instant  his  wife  entered,  with  a  message  of  chiding  at 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  upon  her  lip,  but  she  started 
back,  when  she  saw  Clarence's  profile,  as  he  stood 
g  agaiast  the  wall :  "  Good  HeaTens !"  cried  ihc. 
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"  a  it,  is  it — yes,  it  is  id^  youi^  master,  my  own  'ot- 
ter-son !" 

Rightly  had  Clarence  conjectured,  wlien  he  Imd 
shunned  her  presence.  Years  hod,  indeed,  wrought  a 
change  in  his  ti^re  and  &ce :  acquaiotance,  servant, 
friend,  relation,  the  remembrance  of  his  features  had 
passed  from  all;  but  she  who  had  nursed  him  as  an 
infant  on  her  lap,  and  fed  him  from  her  breast,  she 
who  had  joined  the  devotion  of  clanship  to  the  fond- 
ness of  a  mother,  knew  him  at  a  glance. 

"  Yes,"  cried  he,  as  hethrewhimself  into  her  withered 
and  aged  arms,  ''  it  is  1,  the  child  you  reared,  come, 
af^r  many  years,  to  find  too  late,  when  a  lather  b  no 
more,  that  he  had  a  right  to  a  father's  home." 


CHAPTER  tXXni.    , 

And  charge  as  Oiere  upon  interrogatoriei. 


"  But  did  not  any  one  recogntze  you  in  you  change 
of  name  ?"  said  the  old  foster  mother,  looking  fondly 
upon  Clarence,  as  he  sate  the  next  morning  by  her 
side.  "  How  could  any  one  forget  so  winsome  a  fece 
who  had  once  seen  it  V 

"  You  don't  remember,"  said  Clarence,  (as  we  will 
yet  continue  to  call  our  hero,)  smiling,  "that  your 
husband  had  foi^otten  It." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  cried  the  piqued  steward,  "  but  that  was 
because  you  wore  your  hat  slouched  over  your  eyes  ;  if 
you  had  taken  off  that,  I  should  have  known  you 
directly." 

"  However  that  may  be,"  said  Clarence,  unwilling 
to  dwell  bnger  on  an  occurrence  which  he  saw  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  kind  Mr.  Wardour,  "  it  ia  very  easy 
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to  explain  how  I  preGen-ed  my  incu^ito.  You  recol- 
lect that  my  father  never  sufiered  me  to  mix  with  my 
mother'a  guests  :  so  that  I  bad  no  chance  of  their  re- 
membering me,  especially  as,  during  the  last  three 
years  and  a  half,  no  stranger  had  ever  entered  our 
walla.  Add  to  this,  that  I  was  in  the  very  time  of  life 
in  which  a  few  years  work  the  greatest  change,  and  on 
g^iog  to  London,  I  was  thrown  entirely  among  people 
■who  could  never  have  seen  me  before.  Fortunately  for 
me.  I  became  acquainted  with  my  mother's  uncle — 
circumstances  subsequently  led  me  to  disclose  my  birth 
to  him,  upon  a  promise  thai  he  would  never  call  me 
by  any  other  name  than  that  which  1  bad  assumed. 
He,  who  was  the  l>est,  the  kindest,  the  most  generous 
of  human  beings,  took  a  liking  to  me.  He  insisted 
not  only  upon  his  relationship  to  me,  as  my  grand 
uncle,  but  upon  the  justice  of  repairing  to  me  the 
wrongs  his  unhappy  niece  had  caused  me.  The  de- 
licacy of  his  kindness — the  ties  of  blood — and  an  ac- 
cident which  had  enabled  me  to  be  of  some  service  to 
him,  all  prevented  my  resisting  the  weight  of  obligation 
with  which  he  afterwards  oppressed  me.  He  procured 
me  an  appointment  abroad :  I  remained  there  four 
years.  When  1  returned,  1  entered,  it  is  true,  into  very 
general  society;  but  four  years  had,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive, altered  me  greatly;  and  even  had  there  pre- 
viously existed  any  chance  of  my  being  recognized, 
that  alteration  would,  probably,  have  been  sufficient  to 
ensure  my  secret." 

"  But  your  brother — my  present  tord-^id  you  never 
meet  him,  sir?" 

"  Often,  my  good  mother;  but  you  remember  that  I 
was  little  more  than  six  years  old  when  he  left  &ig- 
land,  and  when  he  next  saw  me  I  was  about  two-and- 
twenty  :  it  would  have  been  next  to  a  miracle,  or,  at 
least,  would  have  required  the  eyes  of  love  like  your* 
to  have  recalled  me  to  memory  after  such  an  absence. 
2  L 
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"  Well — to  return  to  my  itory — I  succeeded,  paitlf 
mi  hit  neareit  relatioQ,  but  principally  from  an  afiectioD 
dearer  tha.a  blood,  to  the  fortune  of  my  real  uncle,  and 
«dofiied  father.  Fate  prospered  with  me :  I  rose  in 
the  world's  esteem  ead  hoaouc,  and  soon  became 
prouder  of  my  borrowed  appellation  than  of  all  the 
titles  of  my  lordly  Lne.  Circumstances  occurring  with- 
in the  last  week,  whicL  it  will  be  needless  to  relate, 
bat  which  may  hare  the  greatest  influence  over  mj 
future  life,  made  it  necesBary  to  do  what  1  had  resolved 
I  would  never  do— rprove  my  identity  and  orig^.  Ac- 
cordingly I  came  here  to  seek  you." 

"  Bot  why  did  not  my  honoured  young  mutei  dii- 
close  himself  last  sight  ?"  asked  tlie  steward. 

"  I  might  aay,"  answered  Clarence,  "  because  I 
anticipated  great  pleasure  in  a  surprise ;  but  1  had 
another  reason — it  was  this  :  I  had  heard  of  my  poor 
father's  death,  and  I  was  painfully  anxious,  to  leara  if 
at  the  last  he  had  testified  any  relating  towards  me 
— and  yet  more  so  to  ascertain  the  manner  of  my  un- 
fortunate mother's  fate.  Both  abroad  and  in  Eagland, 
I  had  sought  tidings  of  her  every  where,  but  in  vain  : 
in  mentioning  my  mother's  retiring  into  a  convent,  yoa 
have  explained  the  reason  why  my  efforts  were  so 
fruitless.  With  these  two  objects  in  view,  I  thought 
myself  more  likely  to  learn  the  wbole  truth  as  a 
stranger  than  in  my  proper  person ;  for  in  the  Utter 
case  I  deemed  it  probable  that  your  delicacy  and  kind- 
ness might  tempt  you  to  conceal  whatever  was  calcu- 
lated to  wound  my  feelings,  and  to  exaggerate  any- 
thing that  might  tend  to  flatter  or  to  soothe  them. 
Thank  Heaven,  I  now  learn  that  I  have  a  right  to  tbe 
name  my  boyhood  bore,  that  my  Urth  is  not  branded 
with  the  foulest  of  private  crimes,  and  that  in  death 
my  father's  heart  yearned  to  his  too  hasty  but  repent- 
ant son.     Enough  of  this — I  have  now  only  to  retjueit 
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you,  my  friead,  to  accompany  me,  before  day-lH^ak, 
on  Wednesday  morning,  to  a  place  several  miles  hence. 
Your  presence  there  will  be  nece^ary  to  substantiate 
the  proof  for  which  I  came  hither." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  tir,"  cried  the  honest  stewiu^; 
*'  and  af)»r  Wednesday  you  will,  1  trost,  resume  your 
rightful  name?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Claraice;  "since  neither  I, 
nor  the  memory  of  him  from  whom  I  inherit  it,  hare 
any  longer  a  reason  for  shame  at  its  possession." 

Leaving  Clarence  now  for  a  brief  while  to  renew  fais 
acquaiatanoe  with  the  scenes  of  hia  childhood,  and  to 
offer  the  tribute  of  his  filial  tears  to  the  ashes  of  a 
&tber  whose  injustice  had  been  but  "  the  stinging  of  a 
beart  the  world  had  stung" — we  return  to  some  old 
acqnatntanosi  in  the  various  conduct  of  our  drama. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Upon  Mb  coach  the  vcil'd  Mokstina  U7. 

TUB    7EII.ED  RROPHB. 

The  autumn  sun  broke  through  an  apartment  ip  a  villa 
in  tlie  neig-hbourhood  of  London,  furnished  with  the 
most  prodigal,  yet  not  tasteless,  attention  to  luxury 
and  shew,  within  which,  beside  a  table  strewed  with 
newspapers,  letters,  and  accounts,  lay  Richard  Crau- 
ford,  extended  carelessly  upon  a  sofa,  which  ipight 
almost  have  contented  the  Sybarite,  who  quarrelled 
with  a  rose  leaf.  At  his  elbow  was  a  bottle  half 
emptied,  and  a  wine  glass  just  filled.  An  expression 
of  triumph  and  enjoyment  was  visible  upon  his  hand- 
some, but  usually  inexpressive,  countenance. 

"Well,"  said  he,  taking  up  a  newspaper,  "let  ui 
rmd  this  paragraph  again.     What  a  beautiful  sensa- 
lioa  it  18  to  see  one's  name  in  print !— '  We  understand 
2  l2 
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that  Richard  Crauford,  Ekj.  M.  P.  ibr ,  «  to  be 

rained  to  the  digoity  of  the  peerage.  There  does  not 
perhaps,  eiist  in  the  country  a  gentleman  more  univer- 
satly  beloved  and  eBteemed' — (mark  .that,  Dicky  Crau- 
fwd) — '  The  inTariaUe  generoeity  with  which  his  im- 
mense wealth  bas  been  employed — bis  high  profesaiomit 
honour — the  undeviattng  and  consistent  int^rity  of 
his  political  career' — (Ay,  to  be  sore,  it  is  onty  your 
honest  fools  who  are  inconsistent :  no  man  can  deviate 
who  has  one  firm  principle,  sdf-intereat ')—'  hia  manly 
and  enei^etic  attention  to  the  welfare  of  religion ' 
(he — he — he  !),  '  conjoined  to  a  fortune  almost  incal- 
culable, render  this  condescension  of  our  gracious  sove- 
reign no  less  judicious  than  deserved !  We  bear  that 
the  title  proposed  for  the  new  peer,  is  that  of  Viscount 
Innisdale,  which,  we  believe,  was  formerly  in  the  noble 
family  of  which  Mr.  Crauford  is  a  distant  branch,' 

"He!  be!  he  I  Bravo!  bravo!  Viscount  Innisdale ! 
— noble  family — distant  branch — the  devil  I  am  I  What 
an  ignoramus  my  father  was,  not  to  know  that !  Why, 
rest  his  soul,  he  never  knew  who  his  grand&ther  was  : 
but  the  world  shall  not  be  equally  ignorant  of  that 
important  point.  Let  me  see,  who  shall  be  Viscount 
Innisdale 'a  great  grandfather  ?  Well,  well,  whoever  he 
is,  here's  long  life  to  his  great  grandson  I  'Incalculable 
fortune  !'  Ay,  ay,  1  hope,  at  all  events,  it  will  never  be 
calculated.  But  now  for  my  letters.  Bah — this  wine 
is  a  thought  too  acid  for  the  cellars  of  Viscount  Innis- 
dale !    What,  another  from  Mother  H !  Dark 

eyes,  small  mouth — sings  like  an  angel — eighteen! 
Pish  !  I  am  too  old  for  such  follies  now  ;  'tis  not  pretty 
for  Viscount  Innisdale.  Humph! — Ijsbon — seven 
hundred  pounds  five  shillings  and  seven  pence — half- 
penny, is  it,  or  farthing?  I  must  note  that  down.  I^mn 
■  Siagnlai  confuaion  of  tenns '.  Self-interest  waa  alw  (be  p«^ 
radiog  principle  of  Mordauut**  philosoph;  I 
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tw  King;  of  PraMia.  Well,  must  negociaU  that  to- 
morrow. Ah,  Bockit,  the  wine-merchant — pipe  of 
claret  in  the  docks— vintage  of  17 — .  Bravo !  all 
goes  smooth  for  Viscount  Innisdale  I  Pish ! — from  my 
damnable  wife !  What  a  pill  for  my  lordship !  What 
says  she  ? 

" '  Daalisli,  Devonshire, 
"  '  You  have  not,  my  dearest  Richard,  answered  my 
letters  for  months.  I  do  not,  however,  presume  to 
complain  of  your  silence  :  I  know  well  that  you  have 
&  great  deal  to  occupy  your  time,  both  in  business  and 
pleasure.  But  one  little  line,  dear  Richard— one  little 
line,  surely,  that  is  not  too  much  now  and  then.  I 
am  most  truly  sorry  to  trouble  you  again  about  money ; 
and  you  must  know  that  I  strive  to  be  as  saving  as 
possible  ;■ — [Pish  ! — curae  the  woman — sent  her  twenty 
pounds  three  months  ago  !] — '  but  I  really  am  so  dis- 
tressed, and  the  people  here  are  so  pressing ;  and  at 
alt  events,  1  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  your  wife 
being  disgraced.  Pray,  forgive  me,  Richard,  and 
believe  how  painful  it  is  in  me  to  say  so  much.  I 
know  you  will  answer  this !  and,  oh,  do,  do  tell  me 
how  you  are. 

"  '  Ever  your  affectionate  wife, 

" '  Gakoline  Craueoxd," 
"  Wag  there  ever  poor  man  so  plagued  ?   Where's 
my  note-book?    Mem. — Send  Car.  to-morrow  £20. 
to  last  her  the  rest  of  the  year.     Mem. — Send  Mother 

H ffiOO.      Mem.  — Pay  Hockit's  bill  £830. 

Bless  me,  what  shall  I  do  with  Viscountess  Innisdale  ? 
Now,  if  I  were  not  married,  1  would  be  son-in-law  to 
a  duke.  Mem.  Go  down  to  Dawlish,  and  see  if  she 
won't  die  soon.  Healthy  situation,  I  fear — devilish 
unlucky — must  be  changed.  Mem. — Swamps  in  Esaex. 
Who's  that! 
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A  knock  »t  the  door  disturbed  Hr.  Cninford  ,ia  Ui 
meditations.  He  started  up,  hurried  the  bottle  ukd 
glass  under  the  sofa,  where  the  descending  drapery 
completely  hid  them;  and,  tdcing  up  a  neinqiaper, 
said  in  a  gentle  tone,  "  Come  in."  A  small,  thin  man, 
bowing  at  every  step,  entered. 

"  Ah  !  Bradley,  is  it  you,  my  good  fellow  t"  said 
Cranford — "glad  to  see  you — a  fine  morning;  but 
what  brings  you  from  town  so  early?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Bradley,  ?ery  obsequi- 
ously, "  something  unpleasant  has " 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !"  cried  Graufbrd,  Uanched  into 
the  whiteness  of  death,  and  starting  up  from  the  sofa 
with  a  violence  which  frightened  the  timid  Mr.  Bradley 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room — "  the  counting  house— 
the  books — all  safe  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,  atpresetU — but^" 

"  But  what,  man  ?" 

"  Why,  honoured  sir,"  resumed  Mr.  Bradley,  bowing 
to  the  ground,  "  your  partner,  Mr.  Jessopp,  has  been 
very  inquisitive  about  the  accounts.  He  says,  Mr.  Da 
Costa,  the  Spanish  merchant,  has  been  insinuating 
Tery  unpleasant  hints,  and  that  he  must  have  a  conver- 
lationwitb  you  at  your  earliest  convenience;  andwhra, 
sir,  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  about  the  unreasonable-  ' 
ness  of  attending  to  what  Mr.  Da  Costa  said,  Mr.  Je>- 
■opp  was  quite  abusive,  and  declared  that  there  seemed 
some  very  mysterious  communication  between  you 
(beg^g  your  pardon,  sir,)  and  me,'  and  that  he  did 
not  know  what  business  I,  who  bed  no  share  in  tbe 
firm,  bad  to  interfere." 

"  But,"  said  Graufbrd,  "  you  were  civil  to  him— did 
not  reply  hotly— «h — my  good  Bradley !" 

"  Loi^  forbid,  sir — Lord  forbid,  that  I  should  not 
kaow  my  place  better,  or  that  I  should  give  an  unb^ 
coming  word  to  the  partner  of  my  honoured  benefiictor. 
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But,  sir,  if  i  dare  venture  to  aay  ao,  I  think  Ur.  Jenopp 
is  a  little  jealous,  or  so,  of  yoa  ;  he  seemed  quite  in  a 
passion  at  a  paragraph  in  the  paper,  about  my  honoured 
mastei'B  becoming  a  lord." 

"  Right,  honest  Bradley,  right :  he  is  jealons— we 
must  soothe  him.  Qo,  my  good  feUow— ^  to.  him 
with  my  compliments,  and  say,  that  I  will  be  with- 
him  by  one.  Never  Gsar,  this  busmesa  will  be  easily 
settled." 

And  bowing  himself  out  of  the  room,  Bradley  witfa- 

leh  alone,  a  dark  cloud  gathered  onei  the  brow  of 
Mr,  Crauford. 

"  I  am  on  a  prddpice,"  thoughthe;  "  but  if  my  own 
brain  does  not  turn  giddy  with  the  piospeot,  tdl  yet 
m&y  be  safe.  Cn^el  neceBsity,  that  obl^edi  ine  to 
admit  another  into  the  business,  that  fbitsd  me  of  Mor* 
daunt,  and  diore  me  uj^o  this  fawning  rascaL  So, 
■o — I  almost  think  there  is  a  Providence,  now  that 
MordauDt  has  grown  rich  ;  but  then  his  wife  died-»«y 
—ay — God  saved  Aim,  but  the  deril  killed  har.' 
He  —  he — he!  But,  seriously  —  seriously,  there  is 
danger  in  the  very  air  I  breathe  I  I  must  away  to  that 
envious  Jessopp  bstantlf ;  but  first  let  me  finifh  tbf 
bottle." 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 


Of  all.  dagT«w  U  nfamulioii. 

About  seven  miles,  iroai  W— — ■,  qb  the  main  road  from 

—.-~  ■  ,   there  was   in    17—  a  scditary  public-faousfi, 

which,  by  the  by,  is  now  a  magnificent  hotel.     IJk* 

*  Toft«b«.  — "Din  s  poni  m  fiipon,  1b   ^blt  •  nojii  Ut 
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nutn;  of  its  brethren  in  the  more  courtif  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  this  mmmm»  hogpiiium  peregriaa  gentit,  then 
had  its  peculiar  reaowa  for  certain  dainties  of  the 
palate;  and  various  in  degree  and  character  were  the 
numerous  parties  IVom  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
farms,  vhich,  upoo  every  legitimate  holida;  were  wont 
to  assemble  at  the  mansion  of  mine  host,  of  "the  Jolly 
Angler, ''  in  order  to  feast  upon  eel-pie,  and  grow 
merry  over  the  true  Herefordshire  cyder. 

But  upon  that  especial  day  on  which  we  are  about 
to  introduce  our  reader  into  the  narrow  conBnes  of  its 
common  parloui,  the  sud  hostel  was  crowded  with 
persona  of  a  very  different  description  from  the  peace- 
able idlers  who  were  ordinarily  wont  to  empty  mine 
host's  tarder,  and  forget  the  price  of  com  over  the 
divine  inspirations  of  pomarial  nectar.  Instead  of  the 
indolent,  satisfied  air  of  the  satumalian  merry-maker, 
the  vagrant  angler,  or  the  gentleman  farmer,  with  his 
comely  dame  who  "  wabced  in  silk  attire,  and  siller  had 
to  spare ;"  instead  of  the  quiet  yet  glad  countenances 
of  such  hunters  of  pleasure  and  eaters  of  eel-  pie,  or  the 
more  obstreperous  joy  of  urchins  let  loose  from  scho(d 
to  taste  some  brief  and  perennial  recreation,  and  mine 
host's  delicacies  at  the  same  time ;  instead  of  these, 
the  little  parlour  presented  a  various  and  perturbed 
group,  upon  whose  features  neither  eel-pie  nor  Here- 
fordshire cyder  had  wrought  the  relaxation  of  a  holi- 
day, or  the  serenity  of  a  momentary  content. 

The  day  to  which  we  now  refer,  was  the  one  imme- 
diately preceding  that    appointed   for  the  far-famed 

meeting  at  W ;  and  many  of  the  patriots,  false 

or  real,  who  journied  tmta  a  distance  to  attend  that 
rendezvous,  had  halted  at  our  host's  of  the  Jolly 
Angler ;  both  as  being  within  a  convenient  space  from 
the  appointed  spot,  and  at»  a  tabernacle  where  promis- 
cuous intrusion,  and  (haply)  immoderate  charges,  were 
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lau  likely  to  occur  than  at  the  bustliog  and  somewhat 
extortionary  hotels  and  inns  of  the  towa  of  W , 

The  times  b  which  this  meeting  was  held  were  those 
of  great  popular  excitement  and  discontent ;  and  the 
purport  of  the  meeting  proposed  was  to  pedtion  par- 
Uataent  against  the  continuance  of  the  American  war, 
and  the  king  against  the  continuance  of  his  ministers. 

Placards,  of  an  unusually  inflammatory 'ind  impru- 
dent nature,  had  given  great  alarm  to  the  more  sober 
and  well  disposed  persons  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of 

W i  and  so  much  fear  was  felt  or  assumed  upon 

the  occasion  that  a  new  detachment  of  Lord  Ula- 
water's  regiment  had  been  especially  ordered  into  the 
town ;  and  it  was  generally  rumoured  that  the  legal 
authorities  would  mterfere,  even  by  force,  for  the  dis- 
persion of  the  meeting  in  question.  These  circum- 
stances had  given  the  measure  a  degree  of  general  and 
anxious  interest  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
excited  ;  and  while  every  body  talked  of  the  danger  of 
attending  the  assembly,  every  body  resolved  to  thrust 
himself  into  it. 

It  was  about  the  goodly  hour  of  noon,  and  the  per- 
sons assembled  were  six  in  number,  all  members  of  the 
most  violent  party,  and  generally  considered  by  friend 
and  foe  aa  embracers  of  republican  tenets.  One  of 
these,  a  httle,  oily,  corpulent  personage,  would  have 
appeared  far  too  sleek  and  welt  fed  for  a  disturber  of 
things  existing,  had  not  a  freckled,  pimpled,  and  fiery 
&ce,  a  knit  brow,  and  a  small  black  eye  of  intolerable 
fierceness,  belied  the  steady  and  contented  appearance 
of  his  frame  and  girth.  This  gentleman,  by  name 
Christopher  Culpe{^>er,  spoke  in  a  quick,  muffled,  shut- 
fiing  sort  of  tone,  like  the  pace  of  a  Welsh  pony,  some- 
what lame,  perfectly  broken -winded,  hut  an  exemplary 
ambler  for  all  that. 

Next  to  him  sate,  with  hands  clasped  over  his  knees, 
a  thin,  small  man,  with  a  countenance   prematnieiy 


wrinkled,  and  an  tirof  great deje«trtm.  K6orG»tf»' 
toa  I  hiB  had'  beeu,  indeed,  tha  bitter  Ibt  of'  a  mwi, 
honeit  but  we^,  who  attacfaei  himseU',  heart  and 
■oul,  to  a  public  cause  which,  in  his  life,  at  leatt  is 
faopeleu.  Thr«e  other  men  were  Bitting  by  the  open 
window,  disputing,  with  the  mmt  Tebement  gaitnrest 
upon  the  character  of  Wilkes ;  and  at  the  other  win- 
dow, alone,  sUent,  and  absorbed^  sat  a  man  whose  ap- 
pearance and  features  were  singularly  calculated  to 
arrest  and  to  concentrate  attention.  His  raven  hair, 
g^iiizled  with  the  fint  advance  o(  age,  still  preserved 
its  strong,  wiry  curl,  and  luxuriant  thickmesSii  His 
brows,  large,  bushy,  and' indicative  of  great  determi- 
nation, met  over  eyes  which,  et  that  mDownt,  were 
fixed  upon  vacancy  with  a  look  of  thought  and  calin- 
neM  very  uauHual  to  th^r  orduMry  restless  uid  rapid 
^bmcea.  His  mouth,  that  great  seat  of  character,  was 
firmly  and  obatinately  shut ;  and  though,  aC  the  first 
observation,  its  downward  curre  and  iron  severity  wore 
the  appearance  of  unmitigated  harshness,  disdain,  and 
resolve,  yet  a  more  attentive  deducer  et  b^s  from 
features  would  not  have  been  able  to  deCect  in  its  ex- 
pression any  thing  rsserotbling  selfishness  or  sensnality, 
and  in  that  absence  would  have  found  sufficient  to 
redeem  the  more  repellant  indications  of  mind  whick 
it  betrayed. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  landlnd, 
making  some  apology  to  both  parties  for  having  b9 
other  apartnrent  unoccupied,  introduced  a  personage 
whose  dress  and  air,  as  wdl  as  a  hind  of  saddle-bagj 
which  he  would  not  entmst  to  any  other  bearer  than 
himself,  appeared  to  denote  him  as  one  nrther  ad<ficted 
to  mercantile  than  political  speculations.  Certamly  he 
did  not  seem  too  much  at  home  among  the  patriotic 
reformers,  who,  having  glared  upon  him  for  a  single 
^noment,  renewed,  widiout  rsmvk,  thair  several  atti- 

des  or  occupationt.  t^ 
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The  stranger,  ttSter  a  brief  pause,  approached  the 
soUtary  reformer  whom  we  last  described ;  iui'  making 
a  salutation,  half  timorous  and  half  Aimiltat,  &ut  ae- 
costed  him — 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  Wolfe,  your  servant.  I  think  I 
h^  the  pleasure  of  hearing'  you  a  long  time  ago  at  the 
Westminster  election ;  very  eloquent  you  were,  sir,  very!" 

Wolfe  looked  up  for  an  instant  at  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  and,  not  recognizing  it,  turned  abruptly  away, 
threw  open  the  window,  and,  leaning  out,  appeared 
desirous  of  escaping  from  all  further  intrusion  on  the 
part  of  the  stranger  :  but  tiiat  gentleman  was  by  no 
means  of  a  nature  easily  abashed. 

"  Fine  day,  sir,  for  the  time  of  year — very  fine  day, 
indeed.  October  is  a  charming  month,  as  my  lament- 
ed friend  and  customer,  the  late  Lady  Waddilove,  was 
accustomed  to  say.  Talking  of  that,  sir,  as  the  winter 
is  now  approaching,  do  you  not  think  it  wonld  be  pru- 
dent, Mr.  Wolfe,  to  provide  youreelf  with  an  umbrella? 
I  have  an  admirable  one  which  t  might  dispose  of:  it 
is  from  the  effects  of  the  late  Lady  Wadditave.  '  Brown," 
said  her  ladyship,  a  short  time  before  her  death — 
'  Brown,  you  are  a  good  creature ;  but  you  ask  too 
much  for  the  Dresden  vase.  We  have  known  each 
Other  a  long  time — you  must  take  fourteen  pounds  ten 
■hillings,  and  you  may  have  that  umbrella,  io  the 
comer,  into  the  bargain.'  Mr.  Wolfe,  the  bargam  was 
completed,  and  the  umbrella  became  mine"— it  may 
now  be  yours." 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Brown,  depositing  his  saddle-bag 
on  the  ground,  proceeded  to  unfold  an  umbrella  of 
smguiar  antiquity  and  fonw-^a  very  long  stick,  tipped 
»rith  ivory,  being  surmounted  with  abont  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  of  sea-green  silk,  somewhat  discoknned  by  thne 
and  wear. 

"  It  h  a  beaotifnt  article,  sir,"  said  Mr,  Bvonn,  ad- 
miringly surveying  it — "  is  it  not?"  '''' 


SH 
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"  Pihaw  !"  laid  Wolfe,  impatiently — "  what  hare  I 
tD  do  with  your  gooda  and  chattels — go  and  pahn  the 
cheatings  and  impoiitiona  of  youi  pitiful  trade  upon 
•ome  eaiiiet  gull." 

"  Cheating  and  impositions,  Mr,  Wolfe !"  cried  the 
slandered  Brown,  perfectly  aghast : — "I  would  ha?e 
you  to  know,  air,  that  I  have  seived  the  first  families 
in  the  country,  ay,  and  in  this  county  too,  and  never 
had  such  wurdB  applied  to  me  before.  Sir,  there  was 
the  late  I^y  Waddilore,  and  the  respected  Mrs.  Min- 
den,  and  htr  nephtie  the  aadnutadmr,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Pugadale,  and  Mr.  Moidaunt,  of  Mordaunt  Court, 
poor  gentleman — though  he  is  poor  no  more,"  and 
Mr.  Brown  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  long  list  of  hit 
customera. 

Now,  we  have  stated  that  Wolfe,  though  he  had 
never  known  the  rank  of  Mordaunt,  was  acquainted 
with  his  real  name ;  and,  as  the  sound  caught  his  ear, 
he  muttered  "  Mordaunt — Mordaunt — ay,  bat  not  my 
former  acquaintance — not  him  who  waa  called  Glen- 
dower.    No,  no — the  man  cannot  mean  him." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  I  do  mean  him,"  cried  Brown,  in  a 
rage.  "  1  do  mean  that  Mr.  Glendower,  who  after- 
wards took  another  name,  but  whose  real  appellation 
is  Mr.  Algernon  Mordaunt,  of  Mordaunt  Court,  in  this 
county,  sir." 

"What  description  of  man  is  he?"  said  Wolfe i 
"  rather  tall,  slender,  with  an  air  and  mien  like  a 
king's,  I  was  going  to  say — but  better  than  a  king's*- 
like  a  free  man's  V 

"Ay,  ay, — the  same,"  answered  Mr. Brown,  sul- 
lenly ;  "  but  why  should  I  tell  you — '  cheating  and  im- 
position,' indeed  ! — I  am  sure  my  word  can  be  of  no 
avail  to  you — and  I  sha'n'tstay  here  any  longer  to  be  in- 
sulted, Mr.  Wolfe — which,  I  am  sure,  talking  of  freemen, 
BO  freeman  ought  to  submit  to ;  but  as  the  late  I^dj 
''addiloTe  once  very  wisely  said  to  me, '  Brown,  never 
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hsve  any  thing  to  do  with  those  repubUcanE,  they  are 
the  worst  tyrants  of  all.'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Wolfed 
gentlemen,  yout  serrant — '  cheating  and  impoBition,' 
indeed!" — and  Mr.  Brown  banged  the  door  as  he 
departed. 

"  Wolfe,"  said  Mr.  Christopher  Culpepper,  "  who  a 
that  man?" 

"I  know  not,"  answered  the  repubUcan,  laconically, 
and  gazing  on  the  ground,  apparently  in  thought. 

"  He  faa«  the  air  of  a  slave,"  quoth  the  free  Cul- 
pepper, "  and  slares  cannot  bear  the  company  of  free- 
men ;  therefore  he  did  right  to  go — whe — w ! — Had 
we  a  proper,  and  thorough,  and  efficient  refonu,  human 
nature  would  not  be  thus  debased  by  trades,  and  call- 
ings,  and  barters,  and  exchange,  for  all  professions  are 
injurious  to  the  character  and  the  dignity  of  man — 
whe — w ! — but,  as  I  shall  prove  upon  the  hustiogs  to- 
morrow, it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  amendment  in  the 
wretched  state  of  things  until  the  people  of  these  realms 
are  fully,  freely,  and  fairly  represented — whe — w  ! — 
Gentlemen,  it  is  past  two,  and  we  have  not  ordered 
dinner — whe— w!" — (N.B.  this  ejaculation  denotes  the 
kind  of  snuffle  which  lent  pecnUar  energy  to  the  dicta 
of  Mr.  Culpepper.) 

"  Ring  the  bell  then,  and  summon  the  landlord," 
said,  very  pertinently,  one  of  the  three  disputants  upon 
the  character  of  Wilkes. 

The  landlord  appeared ;  dinner  was  ordered. 

"  Pray,"  said  Wolfe,  "  has  that  man,  Mr.  Brown,  I 
think  he  called  himself,  left  the  inn  V 

"  He  has,  sir,  for  he  was  mightily  offended  at  some- 
thing which — " 

"And  how  far,"  interrupted  Wolfe,  "hence  does 
Mr.  Mordaunt  live?" 

"  About  five  miles  on  the  other  side  of  W ," 

answered  mine  host. 

Wolfe  rose,  seized  his  hat,  and  was  about  to  depart. 
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"Stay,  stay,"  cried  citizen  Christopher  Culpepper; 
"you  will  not  leave  ug  till  after  dinner?" 

"  I  shall  dine  at  W—: — ,"  ansnered  Wolfe,  quitting 
the  room. 

"  Then  our  reckoning  will  be  heavier,"  said  Cul- 
pepper. "It  is  not  handsome  in  Wolfe  to  leave  us — 
whe— w ! — Really  I  think  that  our  brother  in  the  great 
cause  haaof  late  relaxed  in  his  attentions  and  zeat  to 
the  goddess  of  our  devotions-.-wh6 — w !" 

"  It  is  human  nature  !"  cried  one  of  the  tiiree  dis- 
putants upon  the  character  of  Wilkes. 

"  It  is  not  human  nature  !"  cried  the  second  di^Mi- 
lant,  folding  hb  arms  doggedly,  in  preparation  for  a 
discussion. 

"  Contemptible  human  nature  I"  exdaimed  the  third 
disputant,  soliloquizing  with  a  supercilious  expresskw 
of  hateful  disdain. 

"  Poor  human  nature !"  murmured  Castleton,  tott- 
ing upward  with  a  sigh ;  and  though  we  have  not  given 
to  that  gentleman  other  words  than  these,  we  think 
itey  are  almost  sufficient  to  let  our  rettders  into  his 
character. 


CHAPTER  UiXVI, 

Silria,  uU  pauim 
PaUntes  error  ceito  de  tmnite  pellit, 
lUe  umistrarBum  hie  deitioniiin  »bit ;  nnUB  utriqna 
Error,  sed  viciis  iUadit  psrtibas.  hokat. 

As  Wolfe  strode  away  from  the  inn,  he  muttered  to 
himself — 

"  Can  it  be  thatMordaunt  has  suddenly  grown  rich? 
If  so,  I  rejoice  at  it.  True,  that  he  was  not  for  oar 
eause,  but  he  had  the  spirit  and  the  heai-t  which  be- 
longed to  it.  Had  he  not  been  bred  among  the  pr^u- 
dices  of  birth,  or  had  he  lived  in  stormier  times,  he 
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might  have  been  the  foremoEt  champion  of  frtfldoni. 
At'itiB,  1  rather  lament  than  condemn.  Yet  I  would 
fata  Ke  him  once  more.  Perhaps  prosperity  may 
have  altered  his  philo«ophy.  But  can  he,  indeed,  be 
the  same  .Mordaunt  of  whom  ithat  trading  itinnant 
spoke  ?  Can  lie  have  risen  to  the  pernicions  emloence 
of  a  ksded  arigtocrat  ?  Well,  it  is  worth  the  journey ; 
for  if  he  have  power  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  will  esert  it  for  our  protection ;  and  at  the 
worst,  I  shall  escape  from  the  idle  words  (^  my  compa- 
triots. Oh  !  if  it  were  possible  that  the  advocates  couU 
debase  the  glory  of  the  cause,  how  long  since  should  I 
have  flinched  boai  the  hardship  and  the  service  to 
which  my  lire  is  devoted!  Self-interest,  Envy,  that 
snarls  at  all  above  it,  without  even  the  beast's  courage 
to  bite— F<dly,  that  knows  act  the  su^tance  of  free- 
dom, but  loves  the  ^tter  of  its  name— Fear,  that  ftdters 
— Crime,  that  se^  'in  liceutiousoeas  an  excuse — Dis- 
appointment, only  craving  occasion  to  rail — Hatred- 
Sourness,  boasting  of  zeal,  but  only  venting  the  black- 
ness  of  rancour  and  evd  passion— all  these  make  our 
adherents,  and  give  our  foes  the  handle  end  the  privi- 
lege to  scorn  and  to  despise.  But  man  chooses  the 
object,  and  Fate  only  fiumisbes  the  tools.  Haj^y  for 
our  posterity,  that  when  the  object  is  once  gained, 
the  firailty  of  the  toots  will  be  no  more !" 

Thus  soliloquizing,  the  republican  walked  rapidly 
onwards,  till  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  bef(»e  his  eye 
the  form  of  Mr.  Brown,  seated  upon  a  little  rough  pony, 
and  "  whistling  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought." 

Wolfe  quiekened  his  pace,  and  soon  overtook  him. 

"  You  mast  fo^ve  me,  my  good  man,"  said  he 
soothingly,  "  I  meant  not  to  impeach  your  honesty  or 
your  calling.  Perhaps  1  was  hasty  and  peevish; 
aad,  in  sad  earnest,  I  have  much  to  tease  and  distract 
»e." 

"  Well,  sir,  well,"   answered   Mr.  Brown,   greatly 
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mollified :  "  I  «m  lure  no  Chrutiati  can  be  more  for* 
^ving  than  I  am ;  and,  sbce  yon  are  Boiry  for  what 
jou  were  pleased  to  say,  let  us  think  no  more  about  it. 
But  touching  the  umbrella,  Mr.  Wolfe— have  yon  a 
mind  foi  that  interesting  and  useful  idic  of  the  late 
Lady  Waddilove  V 

"  Not  at  present,  I  thank  you,"  said  Wolfe,  mildly : 
"  I  care  little  for  the  inclemencies  of  the  heavens,  and 
you  may  find  many  to  whom  yonr  proffered  defence 
from  them  may  be  more  acceptable.  But  tell  me  if 
the  Mr.  Mordaunt  you  mentioned  was  ever  leuding  in 
town,  and  in  very  indifferent  circumstances  7" 

"  Probably  he  was,"  said  the  cautiouB  Brown,  who, 
as  we  before  said,  had  been  Inibed  into  silence,  and 
who  now  grievously  repented  that  passion  had  be- 
trayed him  into  the  imprudence  of  candour;  "but  I 
realty  do  not  busy  myself  about  other  people's  aflairs. 
•Brown,' said  the  late  Lady  Waddilove  to  me— 'Brown, 
you  are  a  good  creature,  and  never  talk  of  what  does 
not  concern  you.'  Those,  Mr.  Wolfe,  were  her  lady- 
ship's own  words!" 

"As  you  please,"  said  the  reformer,  who  did  not 
want  shrewdness,  and  saw  that  his  point  was  already 
sutSciently  gained ;  "  as  you  please.  And  now,  to 
change  the  subject,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  your  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  at  W to-morrow  ?" 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  worthy  Brown ;  "  I  thought  it 
likely  I  should  meet  many  of  my  old  customers  in  the 
town  on  such  a  busy  occasion ;  so  I  went  a  little  ont 
of  my  way  home  to  London,  in  order  to  spend  a  night 
or  two  there.  Indeed,  I  have  some  valuable  articles 
for  Mr.  Glumford,  the  magistrate,  who  will  be  in  atten- 
dance to-morrow." 

"They  say,"  observed  Wolfe,  "  that  the  magistrates, 
gainst  all  law,  right,  and  custom,  will  dare  to  inter- 
fere with,  and  resist,  the  meeting.  Think  you  report 
•ays  true?"  '-''' 


"  Nay,"  returned  Brown,  prudently,  "  1  cannot 
exactly  pretend  to  decide  the  question  :  all  I  know  is 
that  Squire  Gtumford  said  to  me,  at  his  own  house, 
five  days  ago,  as  he  was  drawing  on  his  boots  — 
'  Brown,'  said  he, '  Brown,  mark  my  words,  we  shall 
do  for  those  rebellious  do^ !" 

"  Did  he  say  ho  ?"  muttered  Wolfe  between  his  teeth. 
"  Oh,  for  the  old  times,  or  those  yet  to  come,  when 
our  answer  would  have  been,  or  shall  be — the  sword  1" 

"  And  you  know,"  pursued  Mr.  Brown,  "  that  Lord 
niawater  and  his  regiment  are  in  the  town,  and  have 
even  made  great  preparations  against  the  meeting  a 
week  ago." 

"  I  have  heard  this,"  said  Wolfe ;  "  but  I  cannot 
think  that  any  body  of  armed  men  dare  interrupt  or 
attack  a  convocation  of  peaceable  subjects,  met  solely 
to  petition  parliament  against  famine  for  themselves 
and  slavery  for  their  children." 

"Famine!"  quoth  Mr.  Brown.  "Indeed  it  is  very 
true — very  ! — times  are  dreadfully  bad.  1  can  scarcely 
get  my  own  living — parliament  certainly  ought  to  do 
■ometbing ;  but  you  must  foi^ve  tne,  Mr.  Wolfe :  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  talk  with  you  on  these  matters ; 

and,  now  I  think  of  it,  the  sooner  I  get  to  W the 

better — good  momiDg — a  shower's  coming  on — you 
won't  have  the  umbrella,  then  ?" 

"  They  dare  not,"  said  Wolfe  to  himself,  "  no,  no,* 
— tbey  dare  not  attack  us — they  dare  not ;"  and  clench- 
ing his  fist  he  pursued,  with  a  quicker  step,  and  a 
more  erect  mien,  his  solitary  way. 

When  he  was  about  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
W  '  ,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  middle  aged  man,  of  a 
fhtnk  air  and  a  respectable  appearance.  "  Good  day, 
sir,"  said  he;  "we  seem  to  be  Journeying  the  same 
way — will  it  be  against  your  wishes  to  join  company  ?" 

Wolfe  assented,  and  the  stranger  resumed  : 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  you  intend  to  be  present  at  the 
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meeting  at  W  — —  to-morrow.  Tbere  will  be  an  im- 
menfte  concourse,  and  the  entrance  of  a  new  detach- 
ment of  soldiers,  and  the  Tarions  reports  of  the  hkeli- 
hood  of  tlieir  interference  with  the  assembly,  maVe  it 
an  object  of  some  interest  and  anxiety  to  look  for- 
ward to." 

"True — true,"  said  Wolfe,  slowly,  eyeing  his  new 
acquaintance  with  a  deliberate  and  iciutinizing  atten- 
tion. "  It  will,  indeed,  be  interesting  to  see  how  far 
an  evil  and  hardy  government  will  venture  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  it  ruins  while  it 
pretends  to  rule." 

"Of  a  truth,"  rejoined  the  other,  "I  rejoice  that  I 
am  no  politician.  I  believe  my  spirit  is  as  free  as  any 
cooped  in  the  narrow  dungeon  of  earth's  clay  can 
well  be;  yet  I  confess  that  it  has  drawn  none  of  its 
liberty  from  book,  pamphlet,  speech,  or  newspaper,  of 
modem  times." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  sir,"  said  Wolfe, 
sourly:  "  the  man  who  baa  health  and  education  can 
find  no  excuse  for  supin^iess  or  indifference  to  that 
form  of  legislation  by  which  his  country  decays  or 
prospers." 

"  Why,"  said  the  other,  gaily,  "  I  willingly  confess 
myself  less  of  a  patriot  than  a  philosopher ;  and  as  long 
as  I  am  harmless,  I  strive  very  little  to  be  useful,  in  a 
•public  capacity ;  in  a  private  one,  as  a  father,  a  hus- 
buid,  and  a  neighbour,  I  trust  I  am  not  utterly  with- 
out my  value." 

"Pish!"  cried  Wolfe;  "let  no  man  who  fo^ets 
his  public  duties,  prate  of  his  private  merits.  I  tell 
you,  man,  that  he  who  can  advance  by  a  single  hait's- 
l^readth  the  happiness  or  the  freedom  of  mankind  has 
done  more  to  save  his  own  soul  than  if  he  had  paced 
every  step  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  domestic  life  with 
the  regularity  of  clock-work." 
"  You  may  be  right,**  quoth  the  stranger,  carelesdy ; 
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"  but  I  look  on  things  in  the  mass,  and  perhaps  see 
only  the  euperficies,  while  you,  I  perceive  already,  are 
a  lover  of  the  abstract.  For  my  part,  Harry  Fielding's 
two  definitions  seem  to  me  excellent.  '  Patriot — a  candi- 
date for  a  place  1'  '  Politics — tlie  art  of  getting  such  a 
place!'  Perhaps,  sir,  as  you  seem  a  man  of  education, 
you  remember  the  words  of  our  great  novelist." 

"  No  I"  answered  Wolfe,  a  little  contemptuously — 
"  1  cannot  say  that  i  burthen  my  memory  with  the 
deleterious  witticisms  and  shallow  remarks  of  writers  of 
fancy.  It  has  been  a  mighty  and  spreading  evil  to  the 
world,  that  the  vain  fictions  of  the  poets,  or  the  exag-  . 
gerations  of  novelists  have  been  hitherto  so  welcomed 
and  extolled.  Better  had  it  been  for  us  if  the  des- 
truction of  the  lettered  wealth  at  Alexandria  had  in- 
cluded all  the  lighter  works  which  have  floated,  from 
their  very  levity,  down  the  stream  of  time,  an  example 
and  a  corruption  to  the  degraded  geniuses  of  later 
days." 

The  eyes  of  the  stranger  sparkled.  "  Why,  you  out- 
goth  the  Goth !"  exclaimed  he,  sharply.  "  But  you 
surely  preach  against  what  you  have  not  studied.  Con- 
fess that  you  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Spenser,  and  noble  Dan  Chaucer.  Ay,  if  you 
knew  them  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would,  Uke  me,  give 

To  hem  &itb  and  full  credtace, 
And  in  your  hemit  h»ie  hem  in  leveiCiuse." 

"Pish!"  again  muttered  Wolfe;  and  then  rejoined 
aloud,  "  It  grieves  me  to  see  time  so  wasted,  and  judg- 
ment so  perverted,  as  yours  appear  to  have  been;  but 
it  fills  me  with  pity  and  surprise,  as  well  as  grief,  to 
find  that,  so  far  from  shame  at  the  effeminacy  of  your 
studies,  you  appear  to  glory  and  exult  in  them.'' 

"  May  the  Lord  help  me,  and  lighten  thee,"  said 
Cole — for  it  was  he.  "  You  are  at  least  not  a  novelty 
in  human  wisdom,  whatever  you  may  be  in  character; 
for  you  are  iar  from  the  only  one  proud  of  being  ^o- 
rant,  and  pitying  those  who  are  not  so." 
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Wolfe  darted  one  of  his  looks  of  fire  at  the  speaker, 
who,  nothing  abashed,  met  the  glance  with  an  eye,  if 
not  as  fiery,  at  least  as  bold. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  republican,  "  that  we  shall  not 
agree  upon  the  topics  you  have  started.  If  you  still 
intrude  your  society  upon  me,  you  will,  at  least,  choose 
some  other  subject  of  conversation." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Cole,  whose  very  studies,  while 
they  had  excited,  in  their  self-defence,  his  momentary 
warmth,  made  him  habitually  courteous  and  urbane — 
"  pardon  me  for  my  hastiness  of  expression.  I  owa 
myself  in  fault."  And,  with  this  apology,  out  ex-king 
slid  into  the  new  topics  which  the  scenery  and  the 
weather  afibrded  him. 

Wolfe,  bent  upon  the  object  of  his  pres^it  mission, 
made  some  inquiries  respecting  Mordaunt;  and  though 
Cole  only  shared  the  uncertain  information  of  the 
country  gossips,  as  to  the  past  history  of  that  person, 
yet  the  little  he  did  know  was  Bn£Scient  to  confirm  the 
repubhcan  in  his  belief  of  Algernon's  identity ;  while 
the  ex-gipsy's  account  of  his  rank  and  reputation  in 
the  country  made  Wolfe  doubly  anxious  to  secure,  if 
possible,  his  good  offices  and  interference  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting.  But  the  conversation  was  not  always  re- 
stricted to  neutral  and  indifferent  ground,  but,  ever 
and  anon,  wandered  into  various  allusions  or  opinions, 
from  the  one,  certain  to  beget  retort  or  controversy  in 
the  other. 

Had  we  time,  and  oui  reader  patience,  it  would  have 
been  a  rare  and  a  fine  contrast  to  have  noted  more  at 
lai^e  the  differences  of  thought  and  opinion  between 
the  companions  ;  each  in  his  several  way  so  ardent  for 
liberty,  and  so  impatient  of  the  controul  and  customs 
of  society;  each  so  enthusiastic  for  the  same  object, 
yet  so  coldly  contemptuous  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
other.  The  one  guided  only  by  bis  poetical  and  erratic 
■  ites,  the  other  solely  by  dreams,  seeming  to  the  world 
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no  less  baseless,  yet,  to  his  own  mind,  bearing  the 
name  of  stern  judgment  and  inflexible  truth.  Both  men 
of  active  and  adventarous  spirits,  to  whom  fonns  were 
fetters,  and  ceremonies  odious ;  yet,  deriviug  from  that 
mutual  similarity  only  pity  for  mutual  perversion,  they 
were  memorable  instances  of  the  great  differences  con- 
geniality itself  will  occasion,  and  of  the  never-ending 
varieties  which  minds,  rather  under  the  influence  9f 
imagination  than  judgment,  will  create. 

Nor  would  it  have  been  uninteresting,  had  we  dived 
more  deeply  into  the  several  educations  of  their  Uvea 
to  have  unravelled  those  differences,  connected  those 
■imilarities,  and  traced  each  to  the  circumstances, 
minute  in  appearance,  yet  mighty  in  effect,  by  which 
the  philanthropist  must  hope,  and  the  moralist  calcu- 
late, that  all  characters  have  hitherto  been  formed,  and 
shall  hereafter  be  amended.  We  are  aware  that  our 
jovial  .^yprian  will  be  the  greater  favourite  in  any  com- 
parison between  himself  and  the  republican ;  yet  we 
cannot  help  pausing  to  observe  that  whatever  the 
faihngs  of  the  latter,  he  had  been  guided  throughout 
life  by  a  principle  which,  if  mistaken,  was  at  least,  in- 
flexible ;  while  the  other  had  obeyed  only  an  alternate 
impulse  and  indolence,  selfish  in  their  cause,  though, 
perhaps,  innocent  in  their  effect. 

I  know  not,  therefore,  if  we  envy  our  lover  of  poetry 
die  most,  whether  we  ought  not,  even  in  our  condem- 
nation of  his  errors,  to  give  the  palm  of  respect  to 
the  self-sacrificing,  if  self-deceiving,  worshipper  of 
truth. 

CHAPTER   LXXVII. 
OraCia  uihelaai,  mnlts  agendo,  nihil  sgeai. 

Upok  entering  the  town,  the  streets  displayed  all  the 
bustle  and  excitement  which  the  approaching  meeting 
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was  eminently  calculated  lo  create  in  a  plue  oidinarily 
quiescent  and  undisturbed ;  groups  of  men  were  scat- 
tered in  different  parts,  conversing  with  greU  evgemess; 
while  here  and  there,  some  Detnostbenes  of  the  town, 
impatient  of  the  coming  strife,  was  haraaguiitg  his  little 
knot  of  admiring  friends,  and  preparing  his  orat<»icai 
organs  by  petty  slcinnishing  for  the  grand  battJe  of  the 
morrow.  Now  and  then  the  eye  roved  upon  the  gaunt 
forms  of  Lord  Ulswater's  troopers,  as  they  strolled  idly 
along  the  streets,  in  pairs,  perfectly  uninterested  by  the 
great  event  which  set  idl  the  more  peaceable  inmates  of 
the  town  in  a  ferment,  and  returning,  with  a  slighting 
and  supercilious  glanoe,  the  angry  looks  and  muttered 
anathemas  which,  ever  and  anon,  the  hardier  spirits  of 
the  petitioning  party  liberally  bestowed  upon  them. 

As  Wolfe  and  his  comrade  entered  the  maiD-«treet, 
the  former  was  accosted  by  some  one  of  his  compatriots, 
who,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  was  about  to  apprise  the 
neighbouring  idlers,  by  a  sudden  exclamation,  of  the 
welcome  entrance  of  the  eloquent  and  noted  republican. 
But  Wolfe  perceived,  and  thwarted  his  design. 

"  Hush  !"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  I  am  only  now 
on  my  way  to  an  old  frigid,  who  seems  a  man  of  lic- 
ence in  these  parts,  and  may  be  of  avail  to  us  on  the 
morrow;  keep  silence,  therefore,  with  regard  to  my 
coming  till  I  return.  I  would  not  have  my  enand  in- 
terrupted." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  the  brother  spirit ;  "  but  who 
have  you  here — a  fellow  labourer?"  and  the  reformer 
pointed  to  Cole,  who,  with  an  expression  of  shrewd 
humour,  blended  with  a  sort  of  philosophical  compas- 
sion, stood  at  a  little  distance  waiting  for  Wolfe,  and 
eyeing  the  motley  groups  assembled  before  him. 

"  No,"  answered  Wolfe ;  "  he  is  some  vain  and  idle 
sower  of  unprofitable  flowers ;  a  thing  who  loves  poetry, 
and,  for  aught  1  know,  writes  it ;  but  that  reminds  me 
that  I  must  rid  myself  of  his  company ;  yet,  stay — do 
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]fou  know  tbu  neighbourhood  suffidently  to  serve  me 
as  a  guide?" 

"Ay,"  quoth  the  other;  "Iwaa  bomwitllin  three 
miles  of  the  town." 

"Indeed!"  rejoiued  Wolfe;  "then,  perhaps,  you 
can  tdl  me  if  th^  is  any  way  of  reaching  a  [dace  called 
Moidaunt  Couit,  without  passing  through  the  more 
public  and  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  town." 

"To  be  sure,"  rejoined  the  brother-Bpirit ;  "you 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  right  up  yon  hill,  and  you  will 
in  an  instant  be  out  of  the  purlieus  and  precincts  of 

W ,  aod  on  your  shortest  road  to  Mordaunt  Court ; 

but  surely  k  is  not  to  its  owner  that  you  are  bound  t" 

"  And  why  not?"  said  Wolfe. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  other,  "  he  is  the  wealthiest, 
the  highest,  and,  as  report  says,  the  haughtiest  aiisto- 
crat  of  these  part*." 

"  So  much  the  better,  then,"  said  Wolfe,  "  can  he 
aid  ui  in  obttuning  a  quiet  hearing  tO'tnoriow,  undis- 
turbed by  those  Uveried  vailets  of  hire,  who  are  teimed, 
in  sooth,  Britain's  titeToicel  Much  better,  when  we 
thinkofaUtheycost  us  to  pamper  and  toclodie,  should 
they  be  termed  Brittun's  mm ;  but,  farewell  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  we  shall  meet  to-night ;  your  lodgings •" 

"  Yonder,"  said  the  other,  pointing  to  a  small  Inn 
opposite ;  and  Wolfe,  nodding  his  adieu,  returned  to 
Cok,  whose  Tivacious  and  restless  nature  had  already 
made  him  inpatient  of  his  companion's  delay. 

"  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you  now,"  said  Wolfe, 
"  which  I  do  with  a  hearty  exhortation  that  you  will 
change  your  studies,  fit  only  for  efieminate  and  enslaved 

"And  I  return  the  exhortation,"  answered  Cole. 
"  Your  studies  seem  to  me  tenfold  more  ctippling  than 
mine  :  mine  take  all  this  earth's  restraint  irom  me,  and 
yours  seem  only  to  remind  you  that  all  earth  is  res- 
traint :  mine  shew  me  whatever  worlds  the  fondest  fancy 
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could  desire;  yours  only  the  foUies  and  chains  of  this. 
In  short,  while  '  my  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  it,'  youre 
■eenu  to  ctHisider  the  whole  universe  itself  nothing  bat 
&  great  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  ministers 
and  demanding  reform  I" 

Not  too  well  pleased  by  this  answer,  and  at  the  same 
time  indisposed  for  the  delay  of  fiirUier  reply,  Wolfe 
contented  himself  with  an  iron  sneer  of  disdain,  and, 
turning  on  his  heel,  strode  rapidly  away  in  the  direc- 
tion his  friend  had  indicated. 

Meanwhile,  Cole  foUowed  him  with  his  eye,  till  he 
was  out  of  light,  and  then  muttered  to  himself— 
"Never  was  there  a  fitter  addition  to  old  Barclay's 
'  Ship  of  Fools  ['  I  should  not  wonder  tf  this  man's 
patriotism  leads  him  from  despising  the  legislature  into 
breaking  the  law ;  and,  feith,  the  surest  way  to  th« 
gallows  is  less  through  vice  than  discontent ;  yet,  I 
would  fain  hope  better  things  for  him— for,  methinks, 
he  is  neith^  a  common  dedaimer,  nor  an  otdioaiy 
man." 

With  these  words  the  honest  Cole  turned  away,  and, 
strolling  towaids  the  Golden  Fleece,  soon  found  hinudf 
in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mistress  and  Mistea 
Merry  lack. 

While  the  ex-king  was  taking  his  ease  at  his  inn, 
Wolfe  proceeded  to  Mordaunt  Court.  The  result  of 
the  meeting  that  there  ensued  was  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  Algernon  to  repair  immediately  ta 


CHAPTER   LXXVIII. 
The  c<aamoiia  beie  in  Kent  are  up  in  urns. 

When  Mordaunt  arrived  at  W ,  he  found  that  the 

proTincial  deities  (who  were  aU  aasemUed  at  dipim 
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with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town),  in  wboM 
hands  the  fate  of  the  meeting  was  placed,  were'  in 
great  doubt  and  grievous  consternation.  He  came  in 
time,  first  to  balance  the  votes,  and  ultimately  to  decide 
them.  His  mind,  prudent  and  acute,  when  turned  to 
worldly  affairs,  saw  in  a  glance  the  harmless,  though 
noisy,  nature  of  the  meedng ;  and  he  felt  that  the  wont 
course  the  government  or  the  county  could  pursue 
would  be  to  raise  into  importance,  by  violence,  what 
otherwise  would  meet  with  ridicule  from  most,  and  in- 
difference from  the  rest. 

His  lai^  estates,  his  ancient  name,  his  high  reputa- 
tion for  talent,  joined  to  that  manner,  half  eloquent 
and  half  commanding,  which  rarely  fails  of  effect  when 
deliberation  only  requires  a  straw  on  either  side  to  be- 
cmne  decision — all  these  rendered  his  interference  of 
immediate  avail ;  and  it  was  settled  that  the  meeting 
should,  as  similar  assemUies  had  done  before,  proceed 
and  conclude,  undisturbed  by  the  higher  powers,  so 
long  as  no  positive  act  of  sedition  to  the  government 
or  danger  to  the  town  was  committed. 

Scarcely  was  this  arrangement  agreed  upon,  before 
Lord  Ulswatei,  who  had  hitherto  been  absent,  entered 
the  room  in  which  the  magisterial  conclave  was  assem- 
bled. Mr,  Glumford  (whom  our  readers  will  poa»bly 
remember  as  the  suitor  to  Isabel  St.  Leger,  and  who 
had  at  first  opposed,  and  then  reluctantly  subscribed 
to,  Mordauut^s  interference)  bustled  up  to  him, 

"  So,  so,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  since  I  had  the  honour 
of  seeing  your  lordship,  quite  a  new  sort  of  trump  has 
been  turned  up," 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  your  metaphorical  elegancies 
of  speech,  Mr.  Glumford,"  said  Lord  Ulswater. 

Mr.  Glumford  explained.  Lord  Ubwater's  cheek 
grew  scarlet.  "So  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  effected  this 
vise  alteration,"  said  be. 

"  Nobody  else,  my  lord,  nobody  else ;  and  I  an* 
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mre,  though  youi  lordship's  eatat«  are  at  the  other 
and  of  the  county,  yet  they  are  much  larger  than  hi§ ; 
Bad  since  your  lordship  has  a  troop  at  your  command, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  would  not,  if  I  w«re  your  leid- 
flhip,  suffer  any  such  opposilioa  to  your  wish^" 

Without  making  a  reply  to  this  harangue,  Iflrd 
tikwatfr  stalked  haughtily  up  to  Mordannt,  wbo  wai 
leaning  against  the  wauiscot,  and  convenmg  with 
those  around  him. 

"I  cannot  but  conceive,  Hr.  Mordanot,"  taid  he, 
with  a  formal  bow,  "  that  I  have  been  misinformed  in 
the  intelligence  I  have  just  received." 

"  Lord  Ulswater  will,  perhaps,  inform  me  to  what 
intelligence  he  alludes." 

"  That  Mr.  Mordauat,  the  repreaentative  of  one  of 
the  noblest  families  in  &igland,  hu  given  ihe  encou- 
r^;»nent  and  influence  of  his  name  aad  rank  to  the 
designs  of  a  seditious  and  turbulent  mob." 

Mordttunt  smiled  slightly,  as  he  re}dted— "  Tour 
lordship  rightly  believes  that  you  ara  misinformed.  Tt 
is  precisely  because  I  would  not  have  the  mob  you 
speak  of  seditious  or  turbulent,  that  I  have  made  it  my 
request  that  the  meeting  of  to-morrow  should  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  off  undisturbed." 

"  Then,  «r,"  cried  Lord  Ulswater,  striking  the  table, 
with  a  violence  which  caused  three  rever^id  potentates 
of  the  province  to  start  babk  in  dismay,  "  I  cannot  but 
consider  such  interference  on  your  part  io  (he  last  de- 
gree  impolitic  and  uncalled  for :  these,  ar,  are  times 
df  great  danger  to  tiie  state,  and  in  which  it  is  in- 
dispensably requisite  to  support  and  streng^Ko  the 
authority  of  the  taw," 

"  I  waive,  at  present."  answered  Mordannt,  "  all 
reply  to  language  neidier  courteous  nor  appropriate.  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  magistrates  vnll  decide  as  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  law  which, 
1  this,  and  in  all  times,  should  be  supported." 
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"  Sir,"  said  Lord  Uknater,  tosbg  his  temper  more 
and  more,  as  he  obaerred  that  the  by-itandera,  whom 
he  hwi  been  accusttuned  to  awe,  all  visibly  inclined  to 
ibe  opinion  of  Mordaunt,  "  bit,  if  your  name  has  bem 
iostrumental  in  producing  so  nnfbftunate  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  1  shall  hold  you 
responsible  to  the  gtivemment  for  those  results  which 
ordinary  prudence  may  calculate  upon." 

"  When  Lord  Ulawater,"  said  Monluint,  sternly, 
"  has  learned  what  is  due,  not  only  to  the  courtesies  of 
society,  but  to  those  legitimate  authorities  of  his  coun- 
try, who  (he  ventures  Co  suppose)  are  to  be  influenced 
«>ntrary  to  their  sense  of  duty,  by  any  individual,  then 
he  may,  perhaps,  find  leisure  to  make  himself  better 
acquainted  with  tJie  nature  of  those  laws  which  he  now 
so  vehemently  upholds.' 

"  Mr.  Mordaunt,  you  will  cousider  yourself  answer- 
able  to  me  for  those  words,"  said  Lord  Ubwater,  with 
a  tone  of  voice  unnaturally  calm ;  and  the  angry  flush 
of  his  countenance  was  supplanted  by  a  livid  paleness. 

'■  At  all  times,  and  in  every  sense,"  answered  Mor- 
daunt; and  Lord  Ulswater,  turning  on  his  heel,  left 
the  room. 

As  be  repaired  homeward,  he  saw  one  of  his  soldiers 
engaged  in  a  loud  and  angry  contest  with  a  man,  in 
the  plain  garb  of  a  peaceful  citixen  ;  a  third  person 
standing  by,  appeared  inefiectually  endeavouring  to 
pacify  the  disputants.  A  rigid  disciplinarian.  Lord 
Ulswater  allowed  not  even  party  feeling,  roused  as  it 
was,  to  conquer  [Hofessional  habits.  He  called  off 
die  soldier,  and  the  man  with  vdiom  the  latter  had 
been  engaged  immediately  came  up  to  Loid  Ulswater, 
with  a  step  as  haughty  as  his  own.  The  third  person, 
who  had  attempted  the  peace-maker,  followed  him. 

"  I  presume,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  an  o£Scer 
of  this  man's  regiment" 

"  I  am  the  commanding  officer,  sir,"  said  Lord  Ul>- 
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water,  very  little  relishing  the  ur  and  tone  of  the  person 
who  addressed  him. 

"  Then,"  answered  the  man  (who  was,  indeed,  no 

other  than  Wolfe,  who,  haying  returned  to  W with 

Mordaunt,  had  already  succeeded  in  embroiling'  himself 
in  a  dispute) — "  then,  sir,  I  look  to  you  for  his  punish- 
ment, and  my  redress;"  and  Wolfe  proceeded,  in  hb 
own  exaggerated  language,  to  detail  a  very  reasonable 
cause  of  complaint.  The  fact  was,  that  Wolfe,  meetii^ 
<me  of  his  compatriots,  and  conversing  wiUi  him  some- 
what loudly,  had  uttered  some  words  which  attracted 
the  spleen  of  the  soldier,  who  was  reeling  home,  very 
comfortably  intoxicated;    and    the   soldier  had,  most 

Assuredly,  indulged  in  a  copious  abuse  of  the  d d 

rebel,  who  could  not  walk  the  streets  without  chattering 
sedition. 

Wolfe's  friend  confirmed  the  statement. 
The  trooper  attempted  to  justify  himself;  but  Lord 
Ulswater  saw  his  intoxication  in  en  instant,  and,  secretly 
vexed  that  the  complaint  was  not  on  the  other  side, 
ordered  the  soldier  to  his  quarters,  with  a  brief  but  sure 
threat  of  punishment  on  the    morrow.      Not  willing, 

however,  to  part  with  the  "  d d  rebel,"  on  terms  so 

flattering  to  the  latter.  Lord  Ulswater,  tumbg  to  Wolfe, 
with  a  severe  and  angry  air,  said — 

"  As  for  you,  fellow,  I  believe  the  whole  &nlt  was  on 
your  side ;  and  if  you  dare  again  give  vent  to  your  dis- 
affected ravings,  1  shall  have  you  sent  to  prison,  to  tame 
your  rank  blood  upon  bread  and  water.  Begone,  and 
think  yourself  fortunate  to  escape  now!" 

The  fierce  spirit  of  Wolfe  was  in  arms  on  the 
instant  —  and  Ins  reply,  in  subjecting  htm  to  Loid 
Qlswater's  threat,  might  at  hast  have  prevented  his 
oahghtening  the  public  on  the  morrow,  had  not  his 
friend,  a  peaceable,  prudent  man,  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  and  whispered  — "  What  are  you  about  ? — CoiuidB 
for  what  you  are  here — another  word  may  rob   the 
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assembly  of  yoar  presence.  A  man  bent  on  a  public 
cause  must  not,  on  the  eve  ofits  trial,  enlist  in  a  privata 
quarreL" 

"  True,  my  friend,  trae,"  said  Wolfe,  swallowii^  hii 
xsLge,  and  eyeing  Lord  Ulswaler'a  retreating  figure  with 
a  menacing  look  ;  "  but  the  ^e  may  yet  come  when 
I  shall  have  license  to  retaliate  on  the  upstart." 

"  So  be  it,"  quoth  the  other — "  he  is  our  bitterest 
enemy.    You  know,  perhaps,  that  he  is  Lord  Ulswater, 

of  the regiment  ?  it  has  been  at  his  instigation 

that  the  magistrates  proposed  to  disturb  the  meeting 
He  has  been  known  publicly  to  say  that  all  who  au 
tended  the  assembly  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  swords 
of  his  troopers." 

"  The  butchering  dastard  I — ^to  dream  even  of  attack- 
ing unarmed  men ;  but  enough  of  him — I  mtist  tarry 
yet  in  the  street  to  hear  what  success  our  intercessor 
has  obtained."  And  as  Wolfe  passed  the  house  in 
which  the  magisterial  conclave  sat,  Mordauut  came 
out  and  accosted  him. 

"  You  have  sworn  to  me  that  your  purpose  is  peace- 
able," said  Mordaunt. 

"  Unquestionably,"  answered  Wolfe. 

"  And  you  will  pledge  yourself  that  no  disturbance, 
that  can  either  be  effected,  or  counteracted,  by  your- 
self and  friends,  shall  take  place?" 

"  I  wiU." 

"  Enough  I"  answered  Mordaunt.  "  Remember, 
that  if  you  commit  the  least  act  that  can  be  thought 
dangerous,  I  may  not  be  able  to  preserve  yon  from  the 
military.    'As  it  is,  your  meeting  will  be  unopposed." 

Contrary  to  Lord  Ulswater's  prediction,  the  meeting 
went  off  as  quietly  as  an  elderly  maiden's  tea-party. 
The  speakers,  even  Wolfe,  not  only  took  especial 
pains  to  recommend  order  and  peace,  but  avoided,  for 
the  most  part,  all  inSammatory  enlargement  upon  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained.     And  the  sags 
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foreboders  of  evil,  who  had  locked  up  their  silver  spoons, 
and  shaken  tbeir  heads  very  visely,  for  the  last  week, 
had  the  agreeable  mortification  of  observing  rather  an 
^pearance  of  good  humour  upon  the  counteoances  of 
the  multitude  than  that  ferocious  determinadou  against 
the  lives  and  hmbs  of  the- well-affected  which  they  bad 
•o  sorrowfully  anticipated. 

As  Mordaunt  (who  had  beea  present  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  meeting)  moanted  his  horse,  and 
quitted  the  ground,  Lord  Ulswater,  having  just  left  his 
quarters,  where  he  had  been  all  day  in  expectation  of 
some  violent  act  of  the  orators  or  the  mob,  demanding 
his  military  services,  rode  up  to  Mordaunt. 

"  After  what  has  passed  between  us,"  a^d  he,  with 
unusual  and  punctilious  ceremony  of  address,  "  Mr. 
Mordaunt  must  he  aware  of  the  satisfaction  I  am 
necessitated  to  require." 

"  Lord  Ulswater,"  answered  Mordaunt,  "  will  find 
me  at  any  time  prepared  to  g^ve,  ance  he  has  forestalled 
me  in  demanding,  the  satisfaction  to  which  he  refers." 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Lord  Ulswater,  "  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  unavoidably  engaged.  The  next  day,  if 
it  suit  you,  punctually  at  the  hour  of  two,  I  shall  be  at 
the  column  in  the  wood  before  us,  only  attended  witli  a 

"  I  will  not  fail  you,  my  lord,"  answered  Mordaunt ; 
and  with  this  comfortable  arrangement,  so  agreeably 
concluded.  Lord  Ulswater  once  more  bowed  to  his 
horse's  mane,  and  withdrew. 

It  so  happened  that  Wolfe,  wishing  to  speak  to  Mor- 
daunt, had  followed  him  from  (he  ground,  and  over- 
heard Lord  Ulswater's  last  speech.  In  his  design  of 
addressing  Mordaunt,  Wolfe  was,  however,  frustrated  ; 
for  Algernon,  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  I^rd 
Ulswater's  errand,  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  no*  ob- 
serving the  republican,  was  speedily  out  of  sighL 

"  Well,  well,"  muttered  Wolfe,  "  I  know  not  why  I 
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■hoold  grieve  at  this — yet  I  do ;  they  are  tx)th  aristo- 
crats, and  foes  to  the  hop^uess  of  the  multitude.  Of 
what  greater  avail,  therefore,  are  the  private  virtues  of 
the  one  than  the  arrc^ance  and  insolence  of  the  other  ? 
No,  no  ;  let  them  both  perish— let  their  own  vitiated 
rules  of  honour  become  their  own  panighment  and 
doom ;  and  yet  Mordaunt — ^his  generosity,  bis  talent, 
his—.  Fish  1  what  are  these  to  w  ?"  And  the  stern 
Wolfe  steeled  his  heart,  and,  plunging  once  more  into 
the  crowd,  soon  lost  among  his  compatriots  all  recol- 
lection of  the  scene  he  had  witnessed. 

But  Fate  was  surely,  though  darkly,  working  out  her 
own  end,  and  neither  her  tool  nor  her  victim  dreamt 
yet  of  the  method  or  the  hour. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 


The  morning  was  dull  and  heavy,  as  Lord  Ulswatv 
mounted  hie  horse,  and,  unattended,  took  his  way  to- 
wards Westborougb  Parle.  His  manner  was  unusually 
thoi^tful  and  absent;  perhaps  two  afiairs  upon  his 
bau^,  either  of  which  seemed  likely  to  end  in  blood- 
shed, were  sufBcient  to  bring  reflection  even  to  the 
mind  of  a  cavalry  officer. 

He  had  scarculy  got  out  of  the  town  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Glumford.  As  he 
had  been  a  firm  aUy  of  Lord  UUwater  in  the  contest 
respecting  the  meeting,  so,  when  he  joined  and  saluted 
that  nobleman,  Lord  Ulswater,  mindM  of  past  services, 
returned  his  greeting  with  an  air  rather  of  condescen- 
sion than  hauteur.  To  say  truth,  his  lordship  was 
nevex  very  fond  of  utter  IdneLness,  and  the  respectfiil 
bearing  of  Glumford,  joined  to  that  mutual  congeniality 
which  sympathy  in  political  views  always  occasioos, 
made  him  mare  pleased  with  the  society  than  shocked 
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with  die  intrusion  of  the  Bquire;  so  that  when  Ohimford 
■aid, "  If  jouT  lordship's  way  lies  alou^  this  road  for  the 
next  five  or  six  milea,  perhaps  your  lordship  will  allow 
me  the  honour  of  accompanying  yon,"  Lord  Ub- 
water  gradously  signified  his  coaaeat  to  the  proposal, 
and  carelessly  mentioning  that  he  was  going  to  West- 
borough  Park,  sUd  into  that  ronTersation  ivith  his  new 
companion  which  the  meeting  and  its  actors  afforded.' 
Turn  we  for  an  instant  to  Clarence.  At  the  appointed 
hour  he  bad  anived  at  Westborough  Park,  and,  bidding 
hia  companion,  the  trusty  Wardour,  remain  within  the 
chaise  which  had  conveyed  them,  he  was  ushered  with 
a  trembling  heart,  but  a  mien  erect  and  self-composed, 
into  Lady  Westborough's  presence;   the  marcbionen 


"  I  Eim  sensible,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  little  e 
ment,  "  that  it  is  not  exactly  becoming  to  my  station 
tind  circumstances  to  suffer  a  meeting  of  the  present 
nature  between  Lord  Ulswater  and  yourself  to  be  held 
within  this  bouse  ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the  reqnest  of 
Lord  Ulswater,  conscious,  from  hia  character,  that  it 
could  contain  nothing  detrimental  to  the^to  tbe  con- 
sideration and  delicacy  due  to  Lady  Flora  Ardenne." 

Clarence  bowed.  "  So  iar  as  1  am  concerned,"  said 
he,  "  I  feel  confident  that  Lady  Westborough  will  not 
repent  of  her  condescension." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  I^dy  Westborough,  looking  to 
the  French  clock  upon  an  opposite  table,  "  that  Loid 
Ulswater  is  not  yet  arrived." 

"It  is,"  said  Clarence,  scarcely  conscious  of  his 
words,  and  wonderii^  whether  Lady  Flora  would  deign 
to  appear. 

Another  pause.  Lady  Westborough  felt  tbe  awk- 
wardness  of  her  situation. 

Clarence  made  an  effort  to  recover  himself. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  said  he,  "  the  necessity  of  delaying 
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the  explaiution  I  liavo  to  offer  to  your  ladyship  till  my 
Lord  Ulswater  deems  it  suitable  to  him  to  ^pear. 
Alloiv  me  at  once  to  entei  upoo  a  history,  told  in  few 
words,  and  easily  proved." 

"Stay,"  said  Lady  Westborongh,  struggling  with 
her  curiosity ;  "  it  is  due  to  one  who  has  Blood  in  so 
peculiar  a  situation  io  our  &mily  to  wait  yet  a  little 
longer  for  his  coming.  We  will,  therefore,  till  the  hour 
is  completed,  postpone  the  object  of  our  meeting." 

Clarence  again  bowed,  and  was  silent.  Another  and 
a  longer  pause  ensued ;  it  was  broken  by  the  sound  of 
the  clock  striking' — the  hour  was  completed. 

"  Now,"  began  Clarence — when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  commotion  in  the  hall.  Above 
all,  was  heard  a  loud  and  piercing  cry,  in  which  Cla- 
ruice  recognized  the  voice  of  the  old  steward.  He  rose 
abrupdy,  and  stood  motionless  and  aghast :  his  eyes 
met  those  of  Lady  Westborough,  who,  pale  and  agi- 
tated, lost,  for  the  moment,  all  her  habitual  self-com- 
mand. The  sound  increased  :  Clarence  rushed  from 
the  room  into  the  hall;  the  open  door  (rf the  apartment 
revealed  to  Lady  Westborough,  as  to  him,  a  sight  which 
allowed  her  no  farther  time  for  hesitation.  She  hurried 
ader  Clarence  into  the  hall,  gave  one  look,  uttered  one 
shriek  of  honor,  and  fainted. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 
/rfm, — But  thou  «i!t  brave  me  in  tliese  uacf  temw. 
,  Cade.— Brave  tbie  I  ey,  by  (he  best  Wood  that  ever  nu  bromched, 
■nd  beard  (bee  too. 


"  You  see,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Glumford,  to  Lord  Ula- 
water,  as  they  rode  slowly  on,  "  that  as  long  as  thosa 
rebellious  scoundrels  are  indulged  in  tlieir  spoutings  and 
meetings,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  that— that  there  will 
be  no  bearing  them." 

"  Very  judiciously  remarked,  sir,"  replied  Lord, UU- 
2  » 
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water.  "  I  wish  all  gentlemen  of  birtb  Etnd  considart- 
tioa  viewed  the  qnestton  in  the  same  calm,  dispassioD- 
Bte,  and  profound  light  that  yon  do.  Would  to  heaven  it 
were  left  tome  to  clear  the  country  of  those  mutinou» 
and  dangerous  rascals  —  I  would  make  speedy  and 
■ure  work  of  it." 

"  I  am  certain  you  would,  my  lord— I  am  certain 
you  would.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  pompous  fel- 
low, Mordaunt,  interfered  yesterday,  with  his  modera- 
tion, and  policy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— so  foolish, 
you  know,  my  lord—mere  theory,  and  romance,  and 
that  sort  of  thing :  we  should  have  had  it  all  our  own 
way,  if  he  had  not." 

Lord  Ulswater  played  with  his  riding  whip,  but  did 
not  reply.     Mr.  Glumford  continued  : 

"  Pray,  my  lord,  did  you^  lordship  see  what  an  ugly, 
ill-dressed  set  of  dogs  those  meetingeri  were — that 
Wolfe,  above  all? — Oh,  he's  a  horrid  looking  fellow. 
By-the-by,  he  left  the  town  this  very  morning ;  I  saw 
him  take  leave  of  his  friends  in  the  street  just  before  I 
set  out.  He  is  going  to  some  other  meeting — on  foot, 
too.  Only  think  of  the  folly  of  talking  about  the  policy, 
and  prudence,  and  humanity,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  of 
■paring  such  a  pitiAil  poor  fellow  as  that — can't  afibrd 
a  chaise,  or  a  coach  even — my  lord — positively  can't." 

"  You  see  the  matter  exactly  in  its  true  light,  Mr. 
Glumford,"  said  his  lordship,  patting  his  fine  horse, 
which  was  somewhat  impatient  of  the  slow  pace  of  hia 
equine  companion. 

"  A  very  beautifiil  animal  of  your  lordship's,"  said 
Mr.  Glumford,  spurring  his  own  horse — a  heavy,  dull 
quadruped,  with  an  obstinate  ill-set  tail,  a  low  shoulder, 
and  a  roman  nose.  "  I  am  very  partial  to  horses  mys^f, 
and  love  a  fine  horse  as  well  as  anybody," 

Lord  Ulswater  cast  a  glance  at  his  companion's  steed; 
and  seeing  nothing  in  its  qualities  to  justify  this  asaer' 
tiOR  of  attachm^it  to  the     fine  horses,   was  sUent, 
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lati  Ubwater  never  flattered  even  his  mistresa,  much 
]fitH  Mr.  Glumford. 

'*  I  will  teU  you,  py  lord,"  continued  Mr,  Glumford, 
"  what  a  ba^ain  this  horse  was ;"  and  the  squire  pro- 
e«eded,  much  to  Lord  Ulswater's  discc»itent.  to  detail 
the  history  of  his  craft  in  making  the  said  bargain. 

The  riders  \r&te  now  entering  a  part  of  the  road,  a 
little  more  than  two  miles  from  Weatborongh  Park,  in 
which  the  features  of  the  neighbouring  country  took  a 
bolder  and  ruder  aspect  than  they  had  hitherto  worn. 
On  one  side  of  the  road  the  view  opened  upon  a  descent 
of  considerable  depth,  and  the  dull  sun  looked  drearily 

■  over  ft  valley  in  which  large  fallow  fields,  a  distant  and 
solitary  spire,  and  &  few  stinted  and  withering  trees, 
formed  the  chief  characteristics.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  road  a  narrow  foot-path  waa  separated  from  the 
high-way  by  occasional  posts ;  and  on  this  path  lord 
Ulswater — (how  the  minute  and  daily  occurrences  of 
life  shew  the  grand  pervading  principles  of  character) — 
was,  at  the  time  we  refer  to,  riding,  in  preference  to  the 
established  thoroughfare  for  equestrian  and  aurigal  tra- 
vellers. The  side  of  this  path  farthest  from  the  road 
was  bordered  by  a  steep  declivity  of  stony  and  gravelly 

■  earth,  which  atnost  deserved  the  dignified  appellation 
of  a  precipice ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  exertion  of 
dextrous  horsemanship  that  X:ord  Ulswater  kept  his 
spirited  and  susceptible  steed  upon  the  narrow  and 
somewhat  perilons  path,  in  sjMte  of  its  frequent  starts 
at  the  rugged  descent  below. 

"  I  think,  my  lord,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  SO,"  said 
Mr.  Glumford,  having  just  finished  the  narration  of  his 
bargain,  "  that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  take  the 
high  road  just  at  present;  for  the  descent  from  the 
foot-path  is  ste«  and  abrupt,  and  deuced  crumbling ; 
so  that  if  your  lordship's  horse  shied  or  took  a  wrong 
»tep,  ii  might  be  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences 
— aftjl,  or  that  sort  of  thing."  o 
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"  Yon  are  very  good,  sir,"  said  Lord:Ulswater,  who, 
like  most  proud  people,  conceived  advice  an  iasult; 
"but  limagine  myBcIf  capable  of  guiding  my  horse,  at 
least  upon  a  road  so  excellent  as  this." 

"  Certainly,  mry  Itird,  certainly  ;  I  beg  your  pardcn : 
but— bless  me,  who  is  that  tall  fellow  in  black,  talking 
to  himself  yondtrj  my  lord  ?  The  turn  of  the  road  hides 
him  from  you  just  at  present ;  but  I  see  him  well. 
Ha-ha !  what  gestures  he  uses  ]  I  dare  say  he  is  one  of 
the  petitioners,  and— yes,  my  lord,  by  Jupiter,  it  is 
Wolfe  himself!  You  had  better  (excuse  me,  my  lord) 
come  down  from  the  foot-path — it  is  not  wide  enough 
for  two  people— and  Wolfe,  I-  dare  say,  a  d— d  rascal, 
would  not  get  out  of  the  way  for  the  devil  himself!  He's 
a  nasty ,'black, fierce-looking  felkiw;  IwosldnotfoFSome- 
thing  meet  him  in  a  dark  night,  or  that  sort  of  thing!" 

"I  do  not  exactly  understand;  Mr.  GlumVord;"  re- 
turned Lord  Ulswater,  with  a  supercilious  glance  at 
that  gentleman,  "  what  peoaliarities  of  temper  yoa 
are  j^ased  to  impute  to  me,  or  from  what  you  deduce 
the  supposition  that  I  shal}' move  out  ofmy  way-ft»r  a 
person  like  Sfri  Woolt,  or  Wollit,  or  whatever  be  his 
proper  appellation." 

"  i  beg  your  paidon,  my  loid,  I'am  sure,"  answered 
Glumford  ;  "of course  yonr^lordshipknowS'best,  and  if 
the  rogue  is  impertinent,  why  I'm  a  magistrate,  and 
will  commit^him;  though,  to  be  sure,"  continued  our 
righteous  Daoid,  in  a  le<wer  key,  "  he  has  aright  to 
to  walk  upon  the  foot-path  without  being  rode  over, 
or  that  sort  of  thing." 

The  eqaestrians  were  now  very  near  Wolfe,  who 
turning  liasti^  round,  perceived,  and  immediately  re- 
cognized Lord  Ulswater. — "  Ah-ha,"  muttered  he  to 
himself,  "here  conies  the  insolent  thirster  for  blood, 
grudging  tu^  seemhigly,  even  the  meagrecorafort  of  the 
path  which  his  horse's  hoofs  are  breaking  up — yet,  thanto 
"-laven,"  added  the  republK-an,  lookinirwith  ttsUnta^ 
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ti^uUoa.atrthe  qkhowdom  of  the  footing,  "heceniiot 
v^iy  well  pass  me,  and  the  free  Lon  does  not  move  ouc 
oPhU  nay  for  such  servile  though  pampered  and  daager- 
0US  kiae  as  those  to  which  this  creature  belongs." 

Actuated  bythk  thought,  Wolfe  almost  insensibly 
snoTcd  entirely  into  the  middle  of  the  path,  ao  that 
irtiat  with  the  posts  on  one  side,  and  the  abrupt  and 
jmde&ndcd  precipice,  if  we  may  socBll^it,  on  the  other, 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  hotscman  to  pass  the 
republican,  utdess  over  due 'body. 

Lord  Ukwater .marked  the  motion,  and  did  not  want 
penetration  ,to  perceive  the  cause.  Glad  of  an  oppor- 
tanity  to  wreak  some  portion  of  his  irritation  against 
a  member  of  a  body  so  ofiensivetohismind,  and  which 
had  the  day  before  obtained  a  sort  of  triumph  over  his 
exertions  against  them  ;  and  rendered  obstinate'in  his 
inbsnticni  by  the  pique  'he  had  felt  at  Olumford's  cau- 
tion. Lord  Ulswater,  tightening  his  reign,  and  hum 
mtng,  with  apparent  indifference, :a. popular  tune,  con- 
tinued his  progress  till  he  was  within  a  foot  of  the 
TepnUican.  Then,  checking  his  horse  for  a  moment, 
he  called,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  arrogance,  to  Wolfe  to 
withdraw  himself  on  one  side  till  he  had  passed 

The  fierce  blood  of  the  reformer,  which  the  least 
breath  of  oppression  sufficed  to  kindle,  and  which  yet 
boiled  with  the  remembrance  of  Lord  Ulswater's  threat 
to'hun.two  nights  before,  was  on  fire  at  this  command. 
He  stopped  short,  and  turning  half-round,  stood  erect 
in  the  strength  and  power  of  his  singularly  tall  and 
not  ungiacefdl  form.  "  Poor  and  proud  fool,"  said  he, 
with  a  voice  of  the  most  biting  scorn,  and  fixing  an 
eye  eloqnent  of  ire  and  menaced  danger  upon  the  calm- 
ly cont^mptnouB  countenanve  of  the  patrician — "  Poor 
and  proud  fool,  do  you  think  that  your -privileges  have 
already  reached  so  pleasant  a  pitch  that  you  may  ride 
over  men  like  dust  ?  Off,  fool— the  basest  peasant  'in 
England,  degraded  as  be  is,  would  resist,  White -he  ridi- 
culed your  arrogance." 
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Witltout  deigning  any  reply,  Lord  Ubw&ter  Bpuned 
his  hone  ;  the  aptnted  animal  bounded  forward,  ahnost 
on  tlie  very  person  of  tlie  obstructor  of  the  path ;  widi 
uncommon  agiUty  Wolfe  drew  aside  from  the  daagnr, 
teized,  with  a  powerful  grasp,  the  bridle,  and  abruptly 
arresting  the  horse,  backed  it  fearfully  towards  the 
descent.  Inscensed  beyond  all  presence  of  mind,  the 
feted  nobleman,  raising  his  whip,  struck  violently  at 
the  repubhcan.  The  latter,  as  he  felt  the  blow,  uttered 
a  single  shout  of  such  ferocity  that  it  curdled  the 
timorous  blood  of  Glumford,  and  with  a  giant  and  iron 
hand  he  backed  the  horse  seferal  paces  down  the  pre- 
cipice. The  treacherous  earth  crumbled  beneath  the 
weight,  and  Lord  Ulswater,  spurring  his  steed  violently 
at  the  same  instant  that  Wolfe  so  sharply  and  strong- 
ly curbed  it,  the  affrighted  animal  reared  violenUy, 
forced  the  rein  from  Wolfe,  stood  erect  for  a  moment 
of  horror  to  the  spectator,  and  then,  as  its  footing  and 
balance  alike  failed  it,  fell  backward,  and  rolled  over 
and  over  its  unfortunate  and  helpless  rider. 

"  Good  God  !''  cried  Glumford,  who  had  sat  quietly 
tq>on  his  dozing  horse,  watching  the  result  of  the  dis- 
pute— "  what  have  you  done  ?  you  have  killed  his 
lordship — positively  killed  him — and  his  horse,  too. 
I  dare  say.  You  shall  be  hanged  for  this,  sir,  as  sen 
as  I  am  a  magistrate  and  chat  sort  of  thing," 

Unheeding  this  denunciation,  Wolfe  had  made  to  the 
spot  where  rider  and  horse  lay  blent  together  at  the  foot 
of  the  descent ;  and,  assisting  the  latter  to  rise,  bent 
down  to  examine  the  real  effect  of  his  violence.  "  Me- 
thinks,"  said  he,  as  he  looked  upon  the  hudess,  Imt 
still  deling,  features  of  the  horseman — "  methinks  I 
have  seen  that  face  years  before— but  where  ?  perhaps 
my  dreams  have  foretold  me  this." 

Lord  Ulswater  was  utterly  senseless ;  and  as  W<dfe 
raised  him,  he  perceived  the  right  side  of  the  head  mm 
oorered  with  blood,  and  that  one  aim  leemed  cnidied 
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and  brokcD.  Meanwhile  a  carriage  had  appeared— 
was  baited  by  Glomford  —  stopped;  and,  on  being 
informed  of  the  circumstances,  and  tlie  rank  of  the 
sufferer,  the  traveller,  a  single  gentleman,  descended, 
assisted  to  raise  the  unhappy  nobleman — placed  him  in 
the  carriage,  and,  obeying  Glumford's  instructions, 
proceeded  slowly  to  Westborough  Park. 

"  But  the  ruffian — the  rebel — the  murderer !"  said 
Mr.  Glumford,  both  querulously  and  inquiringly,  look- 
ing towards  WoUe,  who,  without  having  attempted  to 
assist  his  victim,  stood  aloof,  with  arms  folded,  and  an 
expression  of  sated  ferocity  tipon  his  speaking  features. 

"  Oh  !  as  to  him,"  quoth  the  traveller,  stepping  into 
his  carriage,  in  order  to  support  the  mangled  man — 
"  you,  sir,  and  my  valet  can  bring  him  along  with  you, 
or  take  him  to  the  next  town,  or  do,  in  short,  with  him 
just  as  you  please,  only  be  sure  he  does  not  escape — 
drive  on,  post-boy,  very  gently,"  And  poor  Mr.  Glum- 
ford found  the  muscular  form  of  the  stern  Wolfe  con- 
signed to  the  sole  care  of  himself  and  a  very  diminutive 
man  in  pea-green  silk  stockings,  who,  however  excel- 
leutly  well  be  might  perform  the  office  of  valet,  was 
certainly  by  no  means  calculated  in  physical  powers  for 
the  detention  of  a  criminal. 

Wolfe  saved  the  pair  a  world  of  trouble  and  anxiety. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  gravely  turning  to  Glumford,  "  you 
beheld  the  affray,  and,  whatever  its  consequences,  wiD 
do  me  the  common  justice  of  witnessing  as  to  the  fact 
of  the  first  a^ressor :  it  will,  however,  be  satisfactory 
to  both  of  us  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  putting 
the  matter  upon  a  legal  footing,  and  1  shall,  therefore, 

return  to  W ,  to  which  town  you  will  doubtless 

orcompany  me." 

"  With  all  my  heart  I"  cried  Mr.  Glumford,  feeling 
as  if  a  mountain  of  responsibility  were  taken  from  his 
breast.  "  And  I  wish  to  God  you  may  be  transported 
instead  of  hanged  I"  o 


THE  DISOWRSD. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

But  gMping  hcaTed  the  breath  tlist  Lan  drew, 
And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew. 


TiiE  light  broke  partially  through  the  half-closed  shutters 

of  tlie  room  in  which  Lord  UUwater — who,  awakened 
to  sense  and  pain  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  had 
now  relapsed  into  insensibility — lay.  By  the  side  of 
the  so^  on  wliich  he  waa  laid,  knelt  Clarence,  bathing 
one  liand  with  tears  violent  and  fast ;  on  the  opposite 
side  leant  over,  with  bald  front,  aad  an  expression  of 
mingled  fear  and  sorrow  upon  his  intent  countenance, 
the  old  steward ;  while,  at  a  little  distance.  Lord  West- 
borough,  who  had  been  wheeled  into  the  room,  sat  mute 
in  his  chair,  aghast  with  bewildeiment  and  horror,  and 
counting  every  momflit  to  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon, 
who  had  been  sent  for.  The  stranger  to  whom  the 
carriage  belonged  stood  by  the  window,  detailing,  in  a 
low  voice,  to  the  chaplain  of  the  house,  what  particulars 
of  the  occurrence  he  was  acquainted  with,  while  the 
youngest  scion  of  the  family,  a  boy  of  about  ten  years, 
and  who,  in  the  general  confusion,  had  tlirust  himself 
unnoticed  into  the  room,  Btood  close  to  the  pair,  with 
open  mauth  and  thirsting  ears,  and  a  face  on  which 
childish  interest  at  a  fearful  tale  was  strongly  blent  with 
the  more  absorbed  feehng  of  terror  at  the  truth. 

Slowly  Lord  Ulswater  opened  his  eyes — they  rested 
upon  Clarence. 

"My  brother — my  brother  1"  cried  Clarence,  in  a 
voice  of  powerful  anguish — "  is  it  thus — thus  that  you 
have  come  hither  to  — "  He  stopped  in  the  gushing 
fulness  of  his  heart,  Estricating  from  Clarence  the 
only  hand  he  was  able  to  use.  Lord  Ulswater  raised  it 
to  his  brow,  as  if  in  the  effort  to  clear  remembrance; 
and  then,  turuing  to  Wardour,  seemed  to  ask  the  truth 
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ef  CUteace's  ciain — at  lea«t  ao  the  old  man  iBterpreted 
Uie  roeaaing  of  his  eye,  and  the  tkuit  and  scarce  intelli- 
^ible  words  vrliich  broke  from  his  lip*. 

"  It  is—it  is,  layhongujed  lord,"  cried  he.sttu^kng 
with  Ills  emotion—"  it  is  your  brother— your  loal  brother, 
C^tou  L'Estraoge."  Aad  as  be  said  these  words, 
Clarence  felt  the  damp  chill  hand  of  bis  brother  press 
liis  own,  and  knew  by  that  fHernue  and  the  smila— 
kind,  though  brief  from  exceeding  pain — with  which 
the  ill-&lfid  nobleman  looked  upon  faim,  that  the  claint 
long  unknown  was  at  Isst  acknowledged,  and  the  ties 
kwg  broken  united,  though  tn  deaih. 

The  surgeon  arrived — the  iwwiwaa  cleared  of  all  biU 
Clarence — tfaefiratex.amination  wassufficiuiL  Unaware 
of  Clarence's  close  relationship  to  the  sufferer,  the  sur- 
geon took  liim  aside — "  A  very  painful  operation,"  said 
he,  "  might  be  performed,  but  it  womld  only  torture,  in 
vjtin,  the  last  moments  of  the  patient;  no  human  skill 
can  save,  or  even  protract,  his  life." 

The  doomed  man  who,  though  in  gr«at  pain,  was 
still  seasilrie,  sttired.  His  bfObbet  flew  towards  him. 
"  Flora,"  he  murmured,  in  a  tone  so  low,  that  nothing 
but  the  acute  and  strained  nerves  of  hii  listener  could 
have  dittingaiahed  its  meaning—  "  let  me  see  her,  I 
implore." 

Cturbing,  ai  mucli  as  he  was  able,  his  emotion,  and 
cortqHettng  his  reluctance  to  leave  the  suSerer  even  for 
a  irwment,  Clarence  flew  in  search  of  Lady  Flora.  He 
found  her :  in  rapid  and  hasty  words,  he  signified  the 
wish  ol  tite  dying  man,  and  hurried  her,  confiieed, 
trembling,  and  scarce  conscious  of  Uie  m^ncholy  sceite 
she  was  about  to  wibiess,  to  the  side  of  her  affianced 
bridegroom. 

1  have  been  l^  the  death-beds  of  many  men,  and  i 
tiave  noted  that  shortly  befive  death,  as  the  frame  grows 
weaker  and  weakar,  the  fiercer  passious  yield  to  tiiose 
ffs^ga  better  harmonWing  with  the  iwAUneiiB  qF  ^ 
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hoot.  lliDnghts  soft  and  tender,  which  Bcemed  Vttte 
to  belong  to  the  character  in  the  health  and  Tigoui  of 
former  years,  obtain  then  an  empire,  brief,  mdeed,  but 
Btter  for  the  time  they  last — and  this  is  the  more  im- 
pressive, because  (as  in  the  present  instance  1  shall  hare 
occasion  to  portray)  in  the  moments  which  succeed  and 
make  the  very  latest  of  life,  the  ruling  passion,  sup- 
pressed for  an  interval  by  such  gentler  feeUngs,  t^in 
teturns  to  take  its  final  trinmph  over  that  frail  clay, 
which,  through  existence,  it  has  swayed,  agitated  and 
moulded  like  wax  unto  its  will. 

When  Lord  Ulswater  saw  Flora  approach  and  bend 
weepingly  over  him,  a  momentary  softness  broke  over  a 
face  on  which  was  rapidly  gathering  a  sterner  pride 
than  even  that  which  it  had  worn  in  hfe.  Taking 
her  hand,  he  extended  it  towards  Clarence ;  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  latter,  fidtered  out — "  Let  this — my — brotb» 

— atone — for ;"  apparency  unaUe    to  finish  the 

sentence,  be  then  relaxed  his  hold  and  sunk  upon  the 
pillow :  and  bo  still,  so  apparently  breathless,  did  he 
remain  for  several  minutes,  that  they  thought  the  latest 
agony  was  over. 

As,  yielding  to  this  impression,  Clarence  was  about  to 
withdraw  the  scarce  conscious  Flora  from  the  chamber, 
words,  less  tremulous  and  indistinct  than  aught  which 
he  had  yet  uttered,  broke  from  Lord  IHswater's  lips. 
Clarence  hastened  to  him  ;  and,  bending  over  his  conn- 
tenance,  saw  that,  even  through  the  rapid  changes  and 
shades  of , death,  it  darkened  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  unreleased  soul  within  :— the  brow  was 
knit  into  more  than  its  wonted  sternness  and  pride ; 
and  in  the  eye,  which  glared  upon  the  opposite  wall, 
the  light  of  the  waning  life  broke  into  a  momentary 
blaze — thtit  flash,  so  rapid  and  evanescent,  before  the 
air  drinks  in  the  last  spark  of  the  being  it  has  animated, 
and  night — the  starless  and  eternal — falls  over  the  ex- 
inguished  lamp!    Ilie  hand  of  the  right  arm  (wMch 
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was  that  unriiattered  by  the  foU)  waa  cleoched  and 
raised :  but,  When  the  nords  which  came  upon  Cla- 
rence's ear  bad  ceased,  it  fell  heavilj  by  his  side,  like  a 
clod  of  that  cky  which  it  had  then  become.  In  tbaae 
worda,  it  seemed  as  if,  ia  the  confused  dehrium  of  pas- 
sing existence,  the  brave  soldier  mingled  some  dim  and 
bewildered  recollection  of  farmer  battles,  with  that  of 
his  last  most  fatal,  though  most  ignoble  strife. 

"  Down,  down  with  them,"  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth ,  though  in  a  tone  startlingly  deep  and  audible ;  down 
with  them.  -No  quarter  to  the  infidels — strike  for  En- 
gland tmd  l^ngham.  Ha  ! — who  strives  for  fiigfat  there? 
kill  him — no  merey,  Isay — none! — tJiere — there — I 
have  despatched  him — ha ! — ha !  — What,  still  alive^ 
off,  slave,  ofFI — Oh,  slain — slain  in  a  ditch,  by  a  base- 
bom  hind — oh — ^bitter — bitter — Iptter !"  And  with  these 
words,  of  which  the  last,  from  their  piercing  angabh 
and  keen  despair,  made  a  dread  contrast  with  the  fire 
and  defiance  of  the  first,  the  jaw  fell — the  flashing  and 
fierce  eye  glazed  and  set — and  all  of  the  haughty  and 
bold  pidncian  which  the  earth  retiuned  was— dust ! 


CHAPTER  tXXXir. 

II  o'eit  januig  permig  de  d^riorei  nue  ame  hunuioe  poui 
I'snatige  des  aulm,  ni  de  fuie  ud  icil£rBt  paur  le  MTvice  dei 
liiniiijtei  geni.  hoqke&o. 

As  the  reader  approaches  the  termination  of  this  narra* 
tive,  and  looks  back  upon  the  many  scenes  he  has  pas- 
sed,  perhaps,  in  the  mimic  representation  of  human  life, 
he  may  find  no  uQfaithful  resemblance  to  the  true. 

As,  amongst  the  crowd  of  characters  jostled  against 
each  other  in  their  course,  s<Hne  drop  off  at  the  first,  the 
second,  or  the  third  stage,  and  leave  a  few  only  con- 
tinuing to  the  last,  while  Fate  chooses  l^r  agents  and 
•urviTon  among  those  iriiQm  tJw  by-4tander,  innl^iice. 
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lMnso(ioed^lihe«l::geot8'0f  her  .eekctJAfr—and  Ui^ 
sditi.taply,  warned  .to^ift,  at  .firat,  among  ttemort  con- 
spioDOUB  as  Bhaiftcier&tBiDk, , some  abruptly, .some  i^radu- 
«Jly,;ioto  aotorsofthele^timpartanoejnevfinta;  as  the 
leader , notes  the  Bame  passion*  .in  difieeaot  .strata,  jb»- 
ducing  the  most  oppoute .qualities,  and  ^theu^&om  that 
notice  sonte  estimate  of  the  vaat  parpleiiity  in  the  code  d 
morals,  deemed  hy  the  shallow  so  plain  a  science,  whea 
he  fii^  that  asimilar  and  single  feelii^  will  produoe  both 
the  strtne  we  loae  and  the  moe  we  detest,  .the  imagn&ni- 
mity  we  .adiuice  and  the  nueanness  we  .de^piae;  aa  the 
jeehle haacteof  .the author  inice into  coattaA igikoiaiioe 
and  wisdiuu,  the  affectation  >o£  phijoec^y  and  Jti  true 
jesseoice,  coaraeaeujBLiMl  lefinement,  the  lowest  vulgarity 
of  sentiment  with  an  exaltation  of  feeling  approachiim 
to  moihidity,  the  retdity  of  virtue  with  the  coui^eifeit, 
the  glory  of  ,the  Divinity  with  the  hideouBocfla  of  the 
Idol,  sorrow  and  eager  joy^manil^  and  death,  teats 
and  their  yona^  ^uccessora,  smiles;  ai  all,  .blent t«ge- 
ther,  these  varieties  of  hfe  ihim  a  amgle  yet  maoy-fiO' 
bured  web,  leaving  us  to  doubt  whether,  .in  fwtune  the 
bright  hue  or  the  dark — in  character,  the  base  material 
or  the  rich,  predominate  —  the  workman  of  the  web 
could  almost  reconcile  tumself  to  laa  glaring  and  great 
deficiency  in  art,  by  the  fond  persuauon  that  he  has,  at 
least  in  his  choice  of  dnt  and  texture,  caught  something 
of  the  likeness  of  Nature  :  but  he  knows,  to  the  abase- 
ment of  his  vanity,  that  these  enumerated  particulaiB  of 
resenUance  to  life,  are  comraon  to  aB,  even  to  the  most 
undcilful  of  his  ^tifirren  ;  and  it  is  not  the  mere  act  of 
copying  a  true  original,  but  the  rare  circumstance  of 
force  and  accuracy  in  the  copy,  which  can  alone  consti- 
tute a  just  pretessioa  to  merit,  or  flatter  the  artist  with 
the  hope  of  a  modentte  success. 

He  news  of  LokI  Ulswater's  ontimely  death  soon 
■pnad  anmnd  the  neighbourhood,  and  reached  Ae  eui 
of  Jiwda^Qt  at  the  very  hour  he  waa  preparing  ftir  tfae 
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appointed  meeting  with  tbatill-BUnednobleinaa.  Flndi- 
ing;  himself^  foreitaUed  by  a  more,  deadly  and  a  siuer 

foe,  Algernon  Fe{>aiied'  to  W ,  to  gather  from  Wcdfc 

aoaie  less  exaggerated  account  of  "tha  affray  than  thai 
wjiich  the  many  tongues  of  Rumour  had  brought  to  himi. 

It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  see  the  precigs  ahaKe  of 
blame  to  be  attached  to  Wolfe;  and,  notwithstaoiUng, 
tbe  biassed  account  of  (Miunfbrd,  and  tlie  Btrong  apirit 
of  pmty  t^en  existing  in  tlie  country,  no  rational  man 
eouldy  for  a  Btom^t,  term  the  ev^it  of  a  sudden 
fray  a  premeditated  murder,,  or  the  violenoe  of  the  ag- 
grieved  the  black  offence  of  a  wilful,  crimuiai.  Wolfe, 
thenefbre,  30on>obtmiied  a  release  from  the  confinement  t» 
which'  he  had  been  first  committed  ;  and^  widi  a'  tismper 
made  still  more  exa^tenate  than  before,  \t>f  the  evident 
dispostion  of  his  audillorB  to  have  treated  him,  had  it 
been  possible,,  with'  the  utmost  rigour,  be  returned  to 
companions  wdl  calculated,  by  their  converse  and  bent 
of  mind,  to  inflame  the.fester  of  hi»  moral  constitution. 

Iti  happens,  generally,  that  men  very  vehranent  in 
any  particular  opinioli  choose  their  friends,  not  for  a 
^neral  similarity  of  character;  but  in  proportion  to 
their  mutual  congeniality  of  sentim^t  upon  that  parti* 
(lubr  opinion  ;  it  happens,  also,  that  those  most  andiblf 
viotent,  if  we  may  so  spealc,  upon  any >  opinion,  moral 
or  political,  are  rarely  the  wisest  or  the  purest  of  their 
part^.  Those  with  whom  Wolfe  was  intimate  were  men 
who  shared  none  of  the  nobler  characteristics  of  the 
republican ;  still  less  did  thfty  puticipate,  or  even  com- 
prehend, the  enUghtened  and  benevoleiU:  views  for 
which  the  wise  and  great  men  of  that  sect — a,  sect  to 
wliichall  philanthropy  is;  perhaps  too  fondly,  inclined 
to  lean'-^ave  been  so  conspicuously  eminent.  On  the 
contrary,  Wolfe's  comrades,  without  ediication,  and 
consequently  without  principle,  had  been  driven  to  <^ 
affection,  by  desperate  fortunes  and  ruined  reputations, 
'*ciiv^  upon  minds  polluted  by  the  ignorance,  and  baro- 


med  Bmon^  the  dross  of  the  populace.  But  the  worst 
can,  hy  constant  intercourse,  corrupt  the  best;  and  the 
barriers  of  good  and  evil,  often  confused  in  Wolfe's 
mind  by  the  blindness  of  his  passions,  Heemed,  as  his 
intercourse  with  these  lawless  and  ruffian  associates 
thickened,  to  be  at  last  utterly  broken  down  and  swept 

Unhappily  too — soon  after  Wolfe's  return  to  London 
— the  popular  irritation  shewed  itself  in  mobs,  perhaps 
rather  to  be  termed  disorderly  than  seditious ;  the  mi- 
nisters, however,  thought  otherwise  ;  the  military  were 
summoned,  and,  in  dispersing  the  mob,  much  injury, 
resulting,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  froni  accident,  not  design, 
ensued  to  many  of  the  persons  assembled.  Some  were 
severely  wounded  by  the  swords  of  die  soldiers — others 
maimed  and  trampled  upon  by  the  horses,  which  shared 
the  agitation  or  irritability  of  their  riders  ;  and  a  few, 
among  whom  were  two  women,  and  three  children, 
lost  their  lives.  Wolfe  had  been  one  of  the  crowd— 
and  the  scene,  melancholy  as  it  really  was,  and  appear- 
ing to  his  temper  unredeemed  and  inexcusable  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers — lelt  on  his  mind  a  deep  and  burn- 
ing impression  of  revenge.  Justice  (as  they  termed  it) 
was  demanded  by  strong  bodies  of  the  people  upon  the 
soldiers ;  but  the  administration  deeming  it  politic  rather 
to  awe  than  to  conciliate,  advised  the  sovereign,  so  far 
from  censuring  the  military,  to  thank  them  for  their 
exertions. 

From  that  time,  Wolfe  appears  to  have  resolved  upon 
the  execution  of  a  design,  which  he  had  long  impv- 
fectly  and  confusedly  meditated. 

This  was  no  less  a  crime  (and  to  him  did  conaden- 
tiously  seem  no  less  a  virtue),  than  to  seize  a  fiivouraUe 
opportunity  for  assassinating  the  most  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  administration,  and  the  one  wlto,  above  aU 
the  rest,  was  the  most  odious  to  the  disaKected.  It 
nratt  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  the  atrocity  of  thii  d«> 
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«ign,tliat  a  man  peq)etually  brooding  over  onescLeme, 
wliich  to  him  liaa  become  the  very  sustenance  of  exit* 
teoce,  and  which  scheme,  perpetually  frustrated,  grows 
desperate  by  disappoint ment,  acquires  a  heat  of  morbid 
and  oblique  enthusiasm,  which  may  not  be  unreason- 
ably termed  insanity ;  and  that,  at  the  very  time  Wolfe 
reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  to  cummit  the  murder 
of  his  fellow  creature,  he  nould  have  moved  out  of  hi« 
path  for  a  worm.  Asaasaination,  indeed,  seemed  to 
bim  justice;  and  the  execution  of  a  felon  the  glory  of 
martyrdom. 

Thank  Heaven,  that  neither  Religion  nor  liberty  n 
to  be  judged  by  the  occasional  madness  of  its  defenders. 
The  hosts  of  an  invading  and  impious  conqueror  may 
be  under  a  better  discipline,  and  commit  fewer  irregu- 
larities, than  a  patriot  army,  heated  into  excess  by  th% 
very  holiness  of  the  cause  they  support.  "  All  is  not 
(says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  justice)  fueus,  or  mere 
varnish;  nor  is  the  face  of  Truth  less  fair  for  all  the 
counterfeit  vizards  which  have  been  T)ut  upon  her." 
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And  thou  that,  silent  at  my  knee, 

Dost  lift  to  mine  thy  soft,  dark,  eanieat  ejei, 
FUled  vith  the  love  of  childhood,  which  I  ttt 

Pure  througli  ita  deplln— a  thing  without  disguise: 
TboQ  (hat  haat  breathed  in  alumber  on  my  breaat. 
When  I  have  checked  its  throbs  to  frive  thee  rest, 

Mine  own,  whose  young  thoughts  fresh  before  me  rise, 
la  It  not  much  that  I  may  guide  thy  prayer, 
And  circle  thy  young  bopI  with  free  wid  heallhfnl  air. 

H  EH  AMI. 

The  events  we  have  recorded,  from  the  time  of  Cla 
rence's  visit  to  Mordaunt  to  the  death  of  Lord  UU- 
water,  took  place  within  little  mora  than  a  week.  We 
ba,v«  now  to  pass  in  silence  over  several  weeks:  ^nd 
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M  it  was  tile  commencement  of  autumn  when  we  is- 
troduced  Clarence  and  Hordannt  to  our  readet,  so  it 
is  the  fint  opening  of  winter  in  which  we  will  regiune 
the  thread  of  our  narrattoa. 

Mordaunt  had  mnoved  to  London ;  and,  althongh 
he  had  not  yet  taken  any  share  in  pablic  business,  he 
waa  only  watching  the  opportunity  to  commence  a 
career,  the  brilliancy  of  which,  those  who  knew  ai^ht 
of  his  mind,  began  already  to  foretell.  But  he  mixed 
little,  if  at  all,  with  the  ^yer  occupants  of  the  world's 
prominent  places.  Absorbed  alternately  in  hts  studies 
and  his  labours  of  food,  the  halls  of  pleasure  were 
sddom  visited  by  his  presence :  and  they  who,  in  the 
crowd,  knew  nothing  of  him  but  his  name,  and  the  lofty 
bearing  of  his  mien,  recoiled  from  the  coldness  of  hb 
exterior,  and,  while  they  marrelled  at  his  retirement 
and  reserre,  saw  in  both  but  the  moroseness  of  the 
student,  and  the  gloom  of  the  misantbropist. 

But  the  nobleness  of  his  person — the  antiquity  of  hts 
birth — bis  wealth — hts  unblemished  character,  and  the 
interest  thrown  over  his  name,  by  the  reputation  ot 
talent,  and  the  unpenetrated  mystery  of  his  life,  all 
powerfully  sp(^  in  his  favour  to  that  sex  who  judge 
us  not  only  fiom  what  we  are  to  others,  but  from  what 
they  imagine  we  can  be  to  them.  From  such  allure- 
ments,  however,  as  from  all  ebe,  the  mourner  turned 
only  the  more  deeply  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
dead  ;  and  it  was  a  touching  and  holy  si<;bt  to  mark 
the  mingled  excess  of  melancholy  and  fondtiess  with 
which  he  watched  over  that  treasure  in  whose  young 
beauty  and  guileless  heart,  his  departed  Isabel  had  yet 
left  the  resemblance  of  her  features  and  her  love.  There 
seemed  between  them  to  exist  even  a  dearer  and  closer 
tie  than  that  of  daughter  and  sire ;  for,  in  both,  the 
objects  which  usually  divide  the  affections  of  the  man 
or  the  child,  had  but  a  feeble  charm  :  Isabel's  mind 
lad  expanded  beyond  her  years,  and  Algernon's  had 
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outgirown  his  time ;  so  that  neither  the  sports  natural 
to  her  age,  nor  the  ambition  ordinary  to  his,  were  suf- 
ficient to  wean  or  to  distract  the  clinging  and  the  unity 
of  their  love.  When,  after  absence,  his  well  known 
step  trod  lightly  in  the  hall,  her  ear,  which  had  listen- 
ed,  and  longed,  and  thirsted  for  the  sound,  taught  her 
fairy  feet  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  his  return ;  and 
when  the  slightest  breath  of  sickness  menaced  her 
slender  iranie,  it  was  his  hand  that  smoothed  her  pil- 
low, and  his  smile  that  cheered  away  her  pain ;  and 
when  she  sunk  into  sleep,  she  knew  that  a  Other's 
heart  watched  over  her  through  the  long  but  untiring 
night — that  a  father's  eye  would  be  the  first  which, 
on  waking,  she  would  meet, 

"  Oh  1  beautiful,  and  rare  as  beautiful,"  was  that 
afiection ;  in  the  parent  no  earthlier  or  harder  sternness 
in  authority,  nor  weakness  in  doating,  nor  caprice  in 
loTc — in  the  child  no  fear  debasing  reverence,  yet  no 
familiarity  diminishing  respect.  But  Love,  whose  pride 
is  in  seiring,  seemed  to  make  at  once  soft  and  hallowed 
the  offices  mutually  rendered — and  Nature,  never  coun- 
teracted in  hei  dictates,  wrought,  without  a  visible  effort, 
the  proper  channels  into  which  those  offices  should  flow ; 
and  that  Charity,  which  not  only  covers  sins,  but  lil\s 
the  veil  trom  virtues,  whose  beauty  might  otherwise 
have  lain  concealed,  linked  them  closer  and  closer,  and 
threw  over  that  link  the  sanctity  of  itself.  For  it  was 
Algernon's  sweetest  pleasure  to  make  her  young  hands 
the  ministers  of  good  to  others,  and  to  drink,  at  such 
times,  from  the  rich  glow  of  her  angel  countenance, 
the  purified  selfishness  of  his  reward.  And  when  after 
the  divine  joy  of  blessing,  which,  perhaps,  the  youngest 
taste  yet  more  vividly  than  their  sires,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  thanked  him  with  glad  tears 
for  the  luxury  he  had  bestowed  upon  her,  how  could 
they,  in  that  gushing  overflow  of  heart,  help  lovin^j 
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ench  atheT  the  more,  or  feeling,  that  in  that  love  thu* 
was  something  which  justified  the  excess? 

Nor  have  we  drawn  with,  too  exaggerating  a.  pencil, 
nor,  though  Isabel's  mini  was  older  than  her  years,  ex- 
tended that  prematureness  to  her  heart.  For,  where 
we  set  the  example  of  benevolence,  and  see  that  the 
example  is  in  nought  corrupted,  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  will  flow  not  the  least  readily  from  the  youngest 
breast,  and  out  of  the  months  of  babes  will  come  the 
wisdom  of  charity  and  love  ! 

Ever  since  Mordaunt's  arrival  in  town,  he  had  sought 
out  Wolfe's  abode,  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the 
poverty  under  which  he  rightly  conjectured  that  the 
republican  laboured.  But  the  habitation  of  one,  needy, 
distressed,  seldom  living  long  in  one  place,  and  far  less 
notorious  of  late  than  he  had  formerly  been,  waa  not 
easy  to  discover ;  nor  was  it  till  after  long  and  rain 
search  that  he  ascertained  the  retreat  of  his  singnlar 
acqnaintance.  The  day  in  which  he  effected  this  object 
we  shall  have  hereafter  occasion  to  specify.  Meanwhile 
we  return  to  Mr.  Crauford. 


CHAPTER  IXXXIV. 

Plot  on  th;  little  ham,  and  alwin  on  skein 
WuTc  the  nin  mesh,  in  whioh  ^7  subtle  sool 
Broods  on  its  TSDom !  Lo  1  beMod,  before, 
Aiooiid  thee,  like  ta  STmauient  of  doud. 
The  black  Fate  labours  onwsrd  1 


The  dusk  of  a  winter's  evening  gathered  over  a  room  in 
Craulbrd's  bouse  in  town,  only  relieved  from  the  closing 
darkness  by  an  expiring  and  sullen  fire,  beside  which 
Mr.  Bradley  sat,  with  his  feel  upon  the  fender,  appa- 
rently  striving  to  coax  some  warmth  into  the  icy  palma 
of  his  spread  handx.  Crauford  himself  was  walkiDf; 
p  and  down  the  room  with  a  changeful  step,  and  ever 
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wid  anon  glancing  hia  bright,  shrewd  eye  ftt  the  partner 
of  his  fraud,  who,  seemingly  unconacions  of  the  obser- 
vation he  underwent,  appeared  to  occupy  his  attention 
solely  with  the  difficulty  of  warming  hia  meagre  and 
withered  Irame. 

"Ar'n't  you  very  cold  there,  sir?"  said  Bradley, 
after  a  long  pause,  and  pushing  himself  farther  into  the 
yei^e  of  the  dying  embers — "  may  I  not  ring  for  some 
more  coals  V 

"  Hell  and  the :  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  good 

Bradley,  but  you  vex  me  beyond  patience :  how  can  you 
think  of  such  trifles  when  our  very  lireg  are  in  bo  im- 
minent a  danger  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  honoured  benefactor,  they 
pre  indeed  in  danger  1" 

"  Bradley,  we  have  but  one  hope — fidelity  to  each 
other.  If  we  persist  in  the  same  story,  not  a  tittle  can 
be  brought  home  to  us — not  a  tittle,  my  good  Bradley ; 
tnd  though  our  characters  may  be  a  little  touched, 
why,  what  is  a  character?  Shall  we  eat  less,  drink  less, 
enjoy  less,  when  we  have  lost  it?  Not  a  whit.  No, 
my  friend,  we  will  go  abroad :  leave  it  to  me  to  save 
from  the  wreck  of  our  fortunes  enough  to  live  upon 
like  princes," 

"  If  not  likej)«er«,  my  honoured  benefector." 

"  "Sdeath ! — yes,  yes,  very  good — he  1  he  !  he  I  if 
not  peers.  Well,  all  happiness  is  b  the  senses,  and 
Richard  Crauford  has  as  many  senses  as  Viscount 
Innisdale ;  but  had  we  been  able  to  protract  inquiry 
another  week,  Bradley,  why,  I  would  have  been  my 
Lord,  and  you  Sir  John." 

"  You  bear  your  losses  hke  a  hero,  nt,"  said  Mr. 
Bradley. 

"To  be  sure;  there  w  no  loss,  man,  but  life  — 
none ;  let  us  preserve  that— and  it  will  be  our  own  fault 
if  we  don't — and  the  devil  take  all  the  rest.  But  West 
me,  it  grows  late,  and,  at  all  events,  we  are  safe  tot 
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tome  honn ;  the  inquiry  von't  take  place  tiQ  twehre 
to  -  morrow,  why  should  we  not  feast  till  twelve 
to-night.  Ring,  my  good  fellow,  dinger  must  be  near- 
ly ready." 

",  Why,  honoured  sir,"  said  Bradley,  "  I  want  to 
p>  home  to  see  my  wife,  and  arrange  my  house.  Who 
knows  but  I  may  sleep  in  Newgate  to-monow  ?" 

Craurord,  who  had  been  still  walking  to  and  fro, 
stopped  abruptly  at  this  speech,  and  his  eye,  even 
through  the  gloom,  shot  out  a  hvid  and  fierce  light,  be- 
fore which  the  timid  and  humble  glance  of  Mr.  Bradley 
quailed  in  an  instant. 

"Go  home! — no,  my  friend,  no,  I  can't  part  with 
you  to-night,  no,  not  for  an  instant.  I  have  many 
lessons  to  give  you.  How  are  we  to  learn  our  parts 
for  to-morrow,  if  we  don't  rehearse  them  beforehand  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  a  single  blunder  may  turn  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  farce,  into  a  tragedy  ?  Go  home ! — 
pooh,  pooh — why,  man,  I  have  not  seen  mg  wife,  nor  put 
my  house  to  rights,  and  if  you  do  but  listen  to  me,  I 
tell  you  again  and  again  that  not  a  hair  of  our  heads 
can  be  touched." 

"  You  know  best,  honoured  air ;  I  bow  to  your  de- 

"  Bravo,  honest  Brad  !  and  now  for  dinner,  t  have 
the  most  glorious  champagne  that  ever  danced  in  foam  to 
your  hp.    No  counsellor  like  the  bottle,  beheve  me !" 

And  the  servant  entering  to  announce  dinner,  Crau- 
ford  took  Bradley's  arm,  and  leaning  aiTectionately 
upon  it,  passed  through  an  obsequious  and  liveried  row 
of  domestics  to  a  room  blazing  with  Ught  and  plate.  A 
noble  fire  was  the  first  thing  which  revived  Bradley's 
spirit,  and,  as  he  spread  his  hands  over  it  before  he  sat 
down  to  the  table,  he  surveyed,  with  a  gleam  of  glad- 
ness upon  his  thin  cheeks,  four  vases  of  glittering  metal 
">rmerly  the  boast  of  a  king,  in  which  were  immersed 

!  sparkling  genii  of  the  grape. 
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Craufbrd,  always  a  gounnand,  eat  with  unuaual  ap- 
petite, and  pressed  the  wine  upon  Bradley  with  an 
eager  hospitahty,  which  soon  somewhat  clouded  the 
aenses  of  the  worthy  man.  The  dinner  was  removed, 
the  servants  retired,  and  the  friends  were  left  alone. 

"  A  pleasant  trip  to  France!"  cried  Crauford,  fiJIing 
a  bumper.  "  That's  the  land  for  hearts  hke  ours,  I 
tell  you  what,  httle  Brad,  we  will  leave  oui  wives  behind 
US,  and  take,  with  a  new  country,  and  new  names,  a 
new  lease  of  life.  What  will  it  signify  to  men,  making 
love  at  Paris,  what  fools  say  of  them  in  London  ?  Ano- 
ther bumper,  honest  Brad — a  bumper  to  the  girls ! 
What  say  you  to  that,  eh  ?" 

"  Lord,  sir,  you  are  so  facetious — so  witty !  It  must  be 
owned  that  a  black  eye  is  a  great  temptation — Lira-lira, 
la-la  I"  And  Mr,  Bradley's  own  eyes  rolled  joyously, 

"  Bravo,  Brad  ! — a  song,  a  song !  but  treason  to 
King  Burgundy  !  Your  glass  is — " 

"  Empty — honoured  sir,  I  know  it! — lira-lira  la  ! — 
but  it  is  easily  filled  !  We,  who  have  all  our  hves  been 
pouring  from  one  vessel  into  another,  know  how  to 
keep  it  up  to  the  last ! 

Courage  then,  cries  the  tnight,  we  ma;  yet  be  forgiiven, 
Or  at  wont  buy  the  bisbop's  reTeraion  in  heBven ; 
Out  trequent  egcapei  in  this  world  shew  how  true  'tis. 
That  gold  is  the  only  Elixir  Salvtii. 

Deny  dowu,  deny  donn. 
All  you,  who  to  iwindliog  confenieDtly  creep, 
Ne'er  [addle — by  IhouBanda  the  tressary  sweep ; 
Yooi  safety  depends  on  the  weight  of  (he  sum. 
For  no  tc^  was  yet  made  that  could  tie  Dp  a  plum. 

Deny  down.  Sic."" 
"  Braviasimo,  little  Brad ! — you  are  quite  a  wit !  See 
what  it  is  to  have  one's  facuhies  called  out.  Come,  a 
toast  to  old  England,  the  land  in  which  no  man  ever 
wants  a  fiiTthing;  who  has  wit  to  steal  it — '  Old  England 
for  ever!" — your  rogue  Is  your  only  true  patriot!"— 
■  From  ■  ballad  called  "  The  Enight  and  the  Pcelate." 
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aad  Crauford  poured  the  reraaiadei  of  the  bottle,  nearly 
three  parts  full,  into  a  beaker,  which  he  pushed  to 
Bradley.  That  convivial  gentleman  emptied  it  at  a 
draught,  and,  Altering  out,  "  Honest  Sir  John  ! — room 
for  roy  Lady  Bradley's  carriage,"  dropped  down  on  the 
floor  insensible. 

Crauford  rose  instantly,  satisfied  himself  that  the  in- 
tosication  was  genuine,  and,  giving  the  lifeless  body  a 
kick  of  contemptuous  disgust,  left  the  room,  muttering 
— "  ITie  dull  ass,  did  he  think  it  was  on  his  back  that 
I  was  going  to  ride  off! — He ! — he  ! — he  !  But  stay, 
let  me  feel  my  pulse.  Too  fast  by  twenty  strokes ! 
One's  never  sure  of  the  mind  if  one  does  not  regulate 
the  body  to  a  hair !  Drank  too  much— must  take  a 
powder  before  I  start," 

Mounting  by  a  back  staircase  to  his  bed-room,  Cian- 
ford  unlocked  a  chest,  took  out  a  bundle  of  clerical 
clothes,  a  large  shovel  hat,  and  a  huge  wig.  Hastily, 
but  not  carelessly,  inducing  himself  in  these  articles  of 
disguise,  he  then  proceeded  to  stain  his  fair  cheeks 
with  a  preparation  which  soon  gave  them  a  swarthy 
hue.  Putting  his  own  clothes  in  the  chest,  wiiich  he 
carefidly  locked,  (placing  the  key  in  his  pocket,)  he 
next  took  trom  a  desk  on  his  dressing-table  a  purse  ; 
opening  this,  he  extracted  a  diamond  of  great  size  and 
immense  value,  which,  years  before,  in  preparation  of 
the  event  that  had  now  taken  place,  he  had  purchased. 

His  usual  sneer  curled  lib  lip  as  be  gazed  at  it. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  is  it  not  strange  that  this  Uttie  stone 
should  supply  the  mighty  wants  of  that  grasping  thing, 
man  1  Who  talks  of  religion,  country,  wife,  children  ? 
"Hiis  petty  mineral  can  purchase  them  all !  Oh,  what 
B  bright  joy  speaks  out  in  your  white  cheek,  my 
beauty!  What  are  all  human  charms  to  yours  ?  Why, 
by  your  spell,  moil  magical  of  talismans,  my  years  may 
walk,  gloating  and  revelling,  through  a  lane  of  beaaties, 
•ill  they  fidl  into  the  grave !  Pish  ! — that  grave  is  an 
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Vf^y  thought — a  very,  rery  ugly  thought !  But  come, 
my  sun  of  hope,  I  must  eclipse  you  for  a  while  t  Type 
of  myself — while  you  hide,  I  hide  also ;  and  wh«n  1 
once  more  let  you  forth  to  the  day,  lAm  shine  out 
Richard  CranfiMii— -shine  out!"  So  saying,  he  sewed 
the  diamond  carefully  in  the  folds  of  his  shirt ;  and  re- 
vran^Dg  his  dceas,  took  the  GooUng  powder,  which  he 
weighed  out  to  a  grain,  with  a  scrupulous  and  nntrem- 
Uing  hand — descended  the  back  stairs-— opened  the 
dooF,  and  found  himself  in  the  open  street. 

The  clock  struck  ten  as  he  entered  a  hackney  coach 
and  drove  to  another  part  irf  London,  "  What,  so 
late !"  thought  he,:  '*  I  must  be  at  Dover  in  twelve 
hours — the  vessel  sails  then.  Humph ! — atmie  danger 
yet  I  Wbtf  a  pity  that  I  could  not  trust  that  fool.  He  ! 
—he  1 — he  I — what  wiU  he  think  to-morrow,  when  he 
wakes  and  finds  that  only  one  is  destined  to  swing  1" 

The  hackney-coach  stopped,  according  to  his  direc- 
tion, at  an  inn  in  the  city.  Here  Crauford  asked  if  a 
note  had  been  left  for  Dr.  Stapylton.  One  (written  by 
himself)  was  given  to  him.  "  Meiciiiil  Heaven  !"  cried 
the  lalie  doctor,  as  he  read  it,  "  my  daughter  is  on  a 
bed  oTdeadi!" 

The  landlord's  look  wore  anxiety — the  dootor  seemed 
for  a  moment  paralized  by  silent  woe.  He  recovered, 
sho(^  his  head  pteousiy,  and  ordered  a  post-chaise 
and  four  on  to  Canterbury  without  delay. 

"  It  is  an  ^  wind  that  Wows  nobody  good !"  thought 
the  landlwd,  as  he  issued  the  order  into  the  yard. 

The  chaise  was  soon  out — the  doctor  entoed — off 
went  the  post-boys — and  Richard  Crauford  feeling  his 
diamond,  turned  his  thoughts  to  safety  and  to  France. 

A  little,  unsown  man,  who  had  been  sitting  at  the 
bar  for  the  last  two  hours,  upping  brandy  and  water, 
and  who,  from  his  extreme  taciturnity  and  quiet,  had 
been  scarcely  observed,  now  rose.  "  Landhjrd,"  said 
iie,  "  do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  ii  V 
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"  Why,"  quoth  Bonitace,  "  the  letter  to  him  was 
directed,  '  For  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stapjlton — will  be  called 
for.'" 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  tittle  man,  yawning — "  I  shall  ha»e 
a  long  night's  work  of  it — Have  you  anothra  chaise  and 
/our  in  the  yard  "i" 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,  to  be  sure !"  cried  the  landlord,  in 
astonishment. 

"  Out  with  it,  then!  Another  glass  of  brandy  and 
water — a  little  stronger — no  sugar!" 

'Hie  landlord  stared — the  bar-maid  stared — even  the 
head  waiter,  a  very  stately  person,  stared  too. 

"  Hatkye,"  said  the  little  man^  sipping  his  brandy 
and  water,  "  I  am  a  deuced  good-natmed  fellow,  s« 
111  make  you  a  great  man  to-night ;  for  nothing  makes 
a  man  so  great  as  being  let  into  a  great  secret.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  rich  Mr.  Crauford  V 

"  Certainly — who  has  not?" 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him?" 

"  No  !  I  can't  say  I  ever  did." 

"  You  lie,  landlord — you  saw  him  to-nigfat." 

"  Sir!"  cried  the  landlord,  bristling  up. 

The  little  man  pulled  out  a  brace  of  pistcds,  and  very 
quietiy  began  priming  them  out  of  a  small  powdei 
flask. 

The  landlord  started  back — the  head  waiter  cried 
*  rape,'  and  the  bar-maid  '  murder.' 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir  ?"  cried  the  landlord. 

"  Mr.  Ticklelrout,  the  celebrated  officer — thief-taker, 
as  they  call  it.  Have  a  care,  Ma'am,  the  pistols  are 
loaded.  I  see  the  chaise  is  out — there's  the  reckoning, 
landlord." 

"  O  Lord !  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  any  reckoning— 
too  great  an  honour  for  my  poor  house  to  be  favotued 
with  your  company ;  but  (fcJlowing  the  little  man  to 
the  door)  who  did  you  please  to  say  jou  were  gahg  t» 
catch?" 
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"  Ml.  Craufbrd,  alias  Ur,  StapylCoQ." 

"Lordl  Lord!  —  to  think  of  it — how  shocking! 
What  has  he  done?" 

"  Swindled,  I  beheve," 

"  My  eyes !  And  why,  air,  did  not  you  catch  bim 
when  he  was  in  the  bat  V 

"  Because  then  I  should  not  have  got  paid  for  my 
journey  to  Dover.  Shut  the  door,  boy ;  fost  stage  on 
to  Canterbury." 

And,  drawing  a  woollen  night-cap  over  his  ears,  Mr. 
Tickletrout  resigned  himself  to  his  nocturnal  excursion. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  patent  for  hb  peerage 
was  to  have  been  made  out — on  the  very  day  on  which 
he  had  afterwards  calculated  on  reaching  Paris — on  that 
very  day  was  Mr.  Richard  Crauford  lodged  in  New- 
gate, fully  committed  for  a  trial  of  life  and  death. 


CHAPTER   LXXXV;  -- 

^ere,  if,  O  genlls  love  I  I  read  oright 
The  atterance  that  Beiled  th;  sacred  bond : 
'Twta  liatening  U>  those  sccenta  of  delight 
She  hid  upon  hia  breaat  thoae  ejsa — beyonid 
E^resaioD'B  power  to  punt — all  lao^shinglj  fond. 


"  And  you  will  positively  leave  ua  for  London,"  dlid 
Lady  Flora,  tenderly — "and  to-morrow,  too!"  This 
was  said  to  one  who,  under  the  name  of  Clarence  Lin- 
den, has  played  the  principal  part  in  our  drama,  and 
who  now,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  succeeding  to 
the  honours  of  his  house,  we  present  to  our  reader  as 
Clintou  L'Estrange,  Eart  of  Ulswater. 

They  were  alone  in  the  memorable  paviUon;  and 
though  it  was  winter,  the  sun  shone  cheerily  into  the 
apartment ;  and  through  the  door,  which  was  left  partly 
open,  the  evergteeas,  contrasting  with  the  Jeafless 
boughs  of  the  oak  and  beech,  could  be  just  descried. 
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furnisliing  tlie  lover  wit)i  some  meet  limile  of  love,  and 
deceiving  tlie  eyes  of  those  willing;  to  be  de«:eived  witli 
a  resembl.ince  to  the  departed  summer.  The  un- 
usual mildness  of  the  day  seemed  to  operate  genially 
upon  tlie  birds — those  children  of  light  and  song;  and 
lliey  grouped  blithely  beneath  the  window  and  round 
the  door,  where  tlie  hand  of  the  kind  young  apitit  of 
tlie  place  had  bo  often  ministered  to  their  wants 
Every  now  and  then,  too,  you  might  hear  the  shrill  glad 
note  of  the  blackbird  keeping  measure  to  liis  swift 
and  low  flight,  and  sometimes  a  vagrant  hare  irom  the 
neighbouring  preserves  sauntered  fearlessly  by  the  half 
diut  door,  secure,  from  long  experience,  of  an  asylum 
in  the  vicinity  of  oiie  who  had  drawn  from  the  l»east 
of  Nature  a  tenderness  and  love  for  all  its  offspring. 

Her  lover  sat  at  Flora's  feet ;  and,  looking  upwuil, 
seemed  to  seek  out  tlie  fond  and  melting  eyes  which, 
too  conscious  of  their  secret,  turned  bashfully  from 
Ills  gaze.  He  had  drawn  her  arm  over  his  shoulder; 
and  clasping  that  small  and  snowy  hand,  which,  long 
coveted  witli  a  miser's  desire,  was  at  length  won,  he 
iwessed  upon  it  a  thousand  kisses — sweeter  beguilers  of 
time  than  even  words.  All  had  been  long  explained — 
the  space  between  their  hearts  annihilated — doubt,  anx- 
ietv.  misconstruction,  those  clouds  of  love,  had  passed 
away,  and  left  not  a  wreck  to  obscure  its  heaven. 

"  And  you  will  leave  us  to-morrow — must  it  be  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  Ah  1  Flora,  h  must ;  but  see,  I  have  your  lock  rf 
hair — your  beautifil,  dark  hair,  to  kiss,  when  I  em 
away  from  you,  and  I  shall  have  your  letters,  dearest — a 
letter  every  day ;  and  oh  !  more  than  all,  I  shall  have 
the  hope,  the  certainty,  that  when  we  meet  again,  you 
will  be  mine  for  ever," 

"  And  !,  too,  must,  by  seeing  it  in  your  hand-writing 
learn  to  reconcile  myself  to  your  new  name.  Ah  !  I 
wish    you    had    been    still    Clarence — only    Clarence. 
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Weidth,  rank,  powep— what  an  all  (Jmbb  but  livab  to 
poor  Flora  T 

Lady  Fitwa  sighed,  and  the  next  moment  blushed  ; 
and,  what  with  the  ngti  and  the  Uush,  Clsrance's  I^ 
wandered  from  the  hand  to  the  cheek,  aod  thence  to  a 
mouth  on  which  the  west  wind  seemed  to  hare  left  the 
sweets  of  a  thousand  ei 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI 

A  HoDosditcIi  ini,ii,  one  of  tbe  devil's  near  kiDamen — >  brolur* 


It  was  an  evening  of  minted  run  uid  wind,  the  hour 
about  nine,  when  Mr.  Morris  Brown,  under  shelter  of 
ihat  admirable  umbrella  of  sea-green  silk,  to  which  we 
have  before  had  the  felicity  to  summon  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  was,  a&ei  a  day  of  business,  plodding 
homeward  his  weary  way.  The  obscure  streets  tbrough 
which  his  course  waa  bent  were  at  no  time  very  thick- 
ly thronged,  and  at  the  present  hour  the  incl^nency 
of  the  night  rendered  them  utterly  deserted.  It  is  true 
that  now  and  then  a  solitary  female,  holding  up,  with 
one  hand,  garments  already  pitcouely  bedraggled,  and 
with  the  other  thrusting  her  umbrella  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  hostile  winds,  might  be  seen  crossing  die  inter- 
sected streets,  and  Tanishin^  amid  die  subterranean  re- 
cesaes  of  some  kiteben  area,  or  tramping  onward  amidst 
the  mazes  of  the  mebvpolitan  Ul^rinth,  till,  like  die 
cuckoo,  "heard,"  but  no  longer  "seen,"  the  echo  of 
her  retreating  pattens  made  a  dying  music  to  the  reluc- 
tant ear;  or  indeed,  at  intervals  of  unfrequent  occui- 
renoe,  a  Tehicle  of  hackney  appellation,  joHed,  mmhling 
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clatteringgbumping  over  the  uneven  atonea,  aaif  groan- 
ing  forth  its  gratitude  to  the  elementa  far  which  it  waa 
indebted  for  its  fare.  Sometimes  also  a  chivalroua 
gallant  of  the  feline  species  ventured  it3  delicate  pawa 
upon  the  streaming  pavement,  and  shook,  with  a  smaU 
but  dismal  cry,  the  rain-draps  from  the  pyramidal  roofs 
of  its  tender  ears. 

But,  save  these  occasional  intringementa  on  its  emp- 
ire solitude,  dark,  comfortless,  and  unrelieved,  fell  around 
the  creaking  footsteps  of  Mr,  Morris  Brown.  "  I  wish," 
soliloquized  the  worthy  broker,  "  that  I  had  been  able 
advantageously  to  dispose  of  this  cursed  umbrella  of 
the  late  Lady  Waddilove ;  it  is  very  little  calculated  for 
any  but  a  aingle  lady  of  slender  shape,  and  though  it  cer- 
tainly keeps  the  rain  off  my  hat,  it  only  sends  it  with 
a  double  dripping  upon  my  shoulders.  Pish,  deuce 
take  the  umbrella,  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold." 

These  complaints  of  an  a£Qiction  that  was  assuredly 
sufficient  to  irritate  the  naturally  sweet  temper  of  Mr 
Brown,  only  ceased,  as  that  tnduHtrious  personage 
paused  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  the  dryest  part  through  which  to  effect  the 
miserable  act  of  crossing  to  the  opposite  aide.  Occu- 
pied in  stretching  hia  neck  over  the  kennel,  in  order 
to  take  the  fullest  survey  of  ita  topography  which  the 
scanty  and  agitated  lamps  would  allow,  the  unhappy 
wanderer,  lowering  hia  umbrella,  suffered  a  cross  and  vio- 
lent gust  of  wind  to  rush,  as  if  on  purpose,  against  the  in- 
terior. The  rapidity  with  which  this  was  done,  and  the  ' 
sudden  impetus,  which  gave  to  the  inSated  parapUm 
I  the  force  of  a  balloon,  happening  to  occur  exactly  at 
the  moment  Mr.  Brown  was  stooping  with  such  wistful 
anxiety  over  the  pavement,  that  gentleman,  to  bis 
inexpressible  dismay,  was  absolutely  Ufted,  aa  it  were, 
from  his  present  footing,  and  immersed  in  a  running 
rivulet  of  liquid  mire,  which  flowed  immediately  below 
the  pavement.    Nor  was  this  all— for  the  wind,  finding 
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iUelf  somewhat  imprisoned  in  the  narrow  receptacle  it 
hftd  thus  abruptly  entered,  made  bo  strenuous  an  exer- 
tion to  extricate  itself,  that  it  turned  Lady  Waddilove'a 
memorable  relic  utterly  inside  out ;  so  that  when  Mr. 
Brown,  aghast  at  the  calamity  of  his  immersion,  lifted 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  with  a  devotion  that  had  in  it  mora 
of  expostulation  than  submission,  he  beheld,  by  the 
melancholy  lamps,  the  apparition  of  his  umbrella,  the 
exact  opposite  to  its  Intimate  conformation,  and  seem- 
ing, with  its  lengthy  stick,  and  inverted  summit,  the 
actual  and  absolute,  resemblance  of  a  gigantic  wine- 
glass. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  with  that  ironical  bitter- 
ness so  common  to  intense  despair,  "  now,  that's  what 
I  call  pleasant," 

As  if  the  elements  were  guided  and  set  on  by  all  the 
departed  souls  of  those  whom  Mr.  Brown  had,  at  any 
time,  over-reached  in  his  profession,  scarcely  had  the 
afflicted  broker  uttered  this  brief  sentence,  before  a 
discharge  of  rain,  tenfold  more  heavy  than  any  which 
had  yet  fallen,  tumbled  down  in  literal  torrents  upon 
the  defenceless  head  of  the  intinerant. 

"  This  won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  plucking  up  cou- 
rage, and  splashing  out  of  the  little  rivulet,  once  more 
into  ttrrajhvia,  "  this  won't  do — I  must  find  a  shelter 
somewhere. — Dear,  dear,  how  the  wet  runs  down  me. 
I  am  for  all  the  world  Uke  the  famous  dripping  well  in 
Derbyshire.  What  a  beast  of  an  umbrella ! — III  never 
buy  one  again  of  an  old  lady — hang  me  if  I  do." 

As  the  miserable  Morris  uttered  these  sentences, 
which  gushed  out,  one  by  one,  in  a  broken  stream  of 
complaint,  he  looked  round  and  round — before — be- 
hind— beside — for  some  temporary  protection  or  retreat. 
In  vain — the  uncertainty  of  the  hght  only  allowed  him 
to  discover  houses,  in  which  no  portico  extended  its 
friendly  shelter,  and  where  even  the  doors  seemed  di- 
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vested  of  the  narrow  ledge  wherewith  they  are,  in  more 
civilized  quarters,  OTdinarily  crowned. 

"  I  shall  certainly  have  the  iheumatism  all  this  win- 
ter," said  Mr.  Brown,  hurrying'  onward  as  fast  as  he 
was  able.  Just  then,  glancing  desperately  down  a 
narrow  lane,  which  crossed  his  path,  he  perceived  the 
scaffolding  of  a  house,  in  which  repair  or  alteration  had 
been  at  woilc.  A  ray  of  hope  flashed  across  him ;  he 
redoubled  his  speed,  and,  entering  the  welcome  haven, 
found  himself  entirely  protected  from  the  storm.  Hie 
ezteut  of  scaffolding  was,  indeed,  rather  considerable; 
and,  though  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  lane,  and 
the  increasing  gloom  of  the  night,  left  Mr.  Brown  in 
almost  total  darkness,  so  that  lie  could  not  perceive  the 
exact  peculiarities  of  his  situation,  yet  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  shelter  he  had  obtained ;  and  after 
shaking  the  rain  from  his  hat  —  squeezing  his  cout 
sleeves  and  lappets,  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  only 
about  the  shoulders  th^t  he  was  thoroughly  wetted,  and 
thrusting  two  pocket-handkerchiefs  between  hb  shirt 
and  his  skin,  as  preventives  to  the  dreaded  rheumatism, 
Mr.  Brown  leant  luxuriously  back  against  the  wall  in 
the  farthest  comer  of  his  retreat,  and  busied  himself 
with  endeavouring  to  restore  his  insulted  umbrella  to 
its  original  utility  of  shape. 

Our  wanderer  had  been  about  three  minutes  in  this 
situation,  when  he  heard  the  voices  of  two  men,  who 
were  hastening  along  the  lane. 

"  But  do  stop,"  said  one ;  and  these  were  the  first 
words  dbtinctly  audible  to  the  ear  of  Mr.  Brown — "  do 
■top,  the  rain  can't  last  much  longer,  and  we  have  a 
bug  way  yet  to  go." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  other,  in  a  voice  more  imperi- 
ous, yet  better  accented  than  the  first,  which  was  evi- 
dently plebeian,  and  somewhat  foreign  in  its  tone,  "  no, 
we  have  no  time.  What  signify  the  inclemencies  of 
weather  to  men  feeding  upon  an  inward  and  homing 
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thought,  and    made,  by  the  workings  of  tiie  mind, 
almost  callous  to  the  ctmtingencies  of  the  frame  ?" 

"  Nay,  ray  ^ery  good  friend,"  said  the  first  speaker 
with  positive,  though  not  disrespectful,  earnestness, 
"  that  may  be  alt  very  ftoe  for  yoD,  who  have  a  con- 
stitution like  a  horse ;  but  I  am  quite  a — what  call  you 
it — an  invalid — eh  !  and  have  a  devilish  cough  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  this  d — d  country — beg  your  par- 
don, no  offence  to  it — so  I  shall  just  step  under  cover 
of  this  scaffolding  for  a  few  minutes,  and  if  you  like  the 
rain  so  much,  my  very  good  friend,  why  there  is  plenty 
of  room  in  the  lane  to — (ugh — ugh — ugh)  to  enjoy  it." 

As  the  speaker  ended,  the  dim  light,  just  faintly 
glimmering  at  the  entrance  of  the  friendly  shelter,  was 
obscured  by  his  shadow,  and,  presently  afterwards,  his 
companion  joining  him,  said — 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be  so;  but  how  think  you  you 
can  be  fit  to  brave  all  the  perils  of  our  scheme,  when 
you  shrink,  like  a  palsied  crone,  from  the  sprinkling  of 
a  few  water-drops  V 

"  A  few  \ra,leT-drop»,  my  very  good  friend,"  answered 
the  other,  "  a  few — what  call  you  them — ay — water- 
/aiU  rather — (ugb — ugh)  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  my  bro- 
ther citiien,  that  a  man  may  not  hke  to  get  his  skin 
wet  with  water,  and  would  yet  thrust  his  arm  up  to  the 
very  elbow  in  blood  1 — (ugh — ugh.)" 

"  The  devil !"  mentally  ejaculated  Mr.  Brown,  who 
at  the  word  scheme,  had  advanced  one  step  from  his 
retreat,  but  who  now,  at  the  last  words  of  the  intruder 
drew  back  as  gently  as  a  snail  into  his  shell ;  and 
although  his  person  was  far  too  much  enveloped  \r^ 
shade  to  run  the  least  chance  of  detection,  yet  the 
honest  broker  began  to  feel  a  little  tremor  vibrate  along 
the  chorda  of  his  thrilling  frame,  and  a  new  anathema 
against  the  fatal  umbrella  rise  to  his  lips. 

Ah  !"  quoth  the  second,  "  1  trust  that  it  may  be 
•o;  but  to  return  to  our  project — are  you  quite  sure 
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tbat  these  two  identical  misisters  are  in  the  regular 
hahit  o{  valkmg  homeward  from  that  parliament  which 
their  despotism  has  bo  degraded  V 

"  Sure — ay,  that  I  am  ;  Davidson  swean  to  it !" 

"  And  you  are  also  sure  of  their  persons,  so  that, 
even  in  the  dusk,  you  can  recognize  them  ?  for,  you 
know,  I  have  never  seen  them." 

"  Sure  as  five-pence  !"  returned  the  first  speaker,  to 
whose  mind  the  lives  of  the  persons  referred  to  were  of 
considerably  less  value  than  the  sum  elegantly  specified 
la  his  metaphorical  reply. 

"  Then,"  said  the  other,  with  a  deep,  stern  determi- 
nation of  tone — "then  shall  this  hand,  by  which  one 
of  the  proudest  of  our  oppressors  has  already  fallen 
be  made  a  still  worthier  instrument  of  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  !" 

"  You  are  a  d — d  pretty  shot,  1  believe,"  quoth  the 
first  speaker,  as  indifferently  as  if  he  were  prusing  the 
address  of  a  Norfolk  squire. 

"  Never  yet  did  ray  eye  misguide  me,  or  my  aim 
swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  its  tai^et !  I  thought  once, 
when  I  learnt  the  art  as  a  boy,  that  in  battle,  rather 
than  in  the  execution  of  a  single  criminal,  that  skill 
would  avail  me." 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  a  glorious  opportunity  to-mor- 
row night !"  answered  the  first  speaker ;  "  that  is,  if  it 
does  not  rain  so  infernally  as  it  does  this  night :  but 
we  shall  have  a  watch  of  many  hours,  I  dare  say." 

"That  matters  but  little,"  replied  the  other  conspi- 
rator; "  nor  even  if,  night  after  night,  the  same  vigil 
is  renewed  and  baffled,  so  that  it  bring  its  reward  at 
last." 

"Right,"  quoth  the  first;  "I  long  to  heatiti — 
ugh !  ugh  ! — what  a  confounded  cough  I  have  :  it  will 
be  my  death  soon,  I'm  thinking." 

"If  BO,"  said  the  other,  with  a  solemnity  which 
seemed  ludicrously  horrible,  from  the  strange  contrast 
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of  the  words  and  object—"  dte  at  least  with  the  sa- 
crednets  of  a  biave  and  noble  deed  upon  yonr  con- 
science  and  your  name !" 

"  Ugh  t  ugh  I — 1  am  but  a  man  of  colour,  but  I  am 
a  patriot,  for  all  that,  my  good  friend !  See,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  rain  hcs  ceaaed ;  we  will  proceed ;"  and 
with  these  words  the  vorthy  pair  left  the  place  to  dark- 
neaa  and  Mr.  Brown. 

"O.  tord!"  said  the  latter,  stepping  forth,  and 
throwing,  as  it  were,  in  that  exclamation,  a  whole 
weight  of  tufibcating  emotion  from  his  chest— "what 
Moody  miscreaTita  I  Murder  his  Majesty's  ministers  ! 
— 'shoot  them  like  pigeons  !'  —  'd—-d  pretty  shoti' 
bdeed.  O, lord!  what leauU the lat« Lady Waddibve, 
lAo  always  hated  even  the  Whigs  so  cordially,  say,  if 
die  were  alive  I  But  how  proTid^itiel  that  I  should 
have  been  here  ;  who  knows  but  I  may  save  the  lives 
of  the  whole  administratioti,  and  get  a  pension,  or  a 
little  place  in  the  post-office !  Til  go  to  the  prime  mi- 
nister  directly — this  very  minute !  Pish  !  i'n't  you  right 
now,  you  cursed  thing?"  upbraiding  the  umbrella, 
which,  half  right  and  half  wrong,  seemed  endued  with 
an  insUnctive  obstinacy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  tor- 
menting its  owner. 

However,  losing  this  petty  affliction  in  the  greatness 
of  his  present  determination,  Mr.  Brown  issued  out  of 
his  lair,  and  hastened  to  put  his  benevolent  and  loyal 
intention!  in'o  efiect. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVII. 

TTbon  laurelled  rafflini  die,  the  Heavea  and  Eutb, 
And  Ihe  deep  Air  give  warning.     Shall  the  good 
Periih  ajd  not  a  rign  I  mon. 

It  was  the  evening  after  the  event  recorded  in   our 
last  chapter;  all  was  bushed  and  dark  in  the.roon 
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wbera  Hofdaiut  4Kt  aloBB.  the  hiw  aod  fslliqg  emben 
Wat  dull  in  the  grate,  and  through  the  unclosed 
whidowB  the  high  Uan  rode  pale  and  wan  in  theh 
careen  The  room,  Mtvated  at  the  back  of  the  fapiue, 
lookad  over  a  amall  gardeat  where  the  sicklj  a»d  hoar 
•brabst  ovwshadowed  by  a  fev  wiotiy  poplan  aod  grim 
fin,  uddeocd  in  the  dense  atnuphere  of  fog  and 
■moke,  which  broods  over  our  island  city.  An  air  of 
{loom  hung  coBfwtleea  a&d  ehiUiiv  orcr  the  vbole 
aeette  extemally  «Ad  withio.  The  room  itaelf  wm  U^ 
•ad  old,  aod  its  fin  extKwitiea,  laaolJed  as  they  ware 
mth  dukk  and  dtadow,  imfwewed  u|>aa  i^  ami  that 
inwAintaty  aod  va^ue  GenBatioo,  aot  alttigetlteT  niu 
nued  wilfa  aw«,  wbich  tin  ^e,  lestinig  upaa  a  view 
that  it  cut  but  dual;;  and  eoafaecdiy  define,  to  &» 
quently  commtmicaka  to  the  heart.  Thwe  was  a 
Mrange  oppreewwi  at  Hoidaaat'e  brfaat,  vitk  wbick 
he  in  vain  endeaToured  to  oMtead.  J^ver  nnd  aa<m, 
aa  icy  but  pasting  chiH,  like  the  thiven  of  a  fever,  shot 
through  hiB  veiu,  and  a  wild  and  UDeaithty  and  ob- 
jectless awe  Btined  through  his  hair,  and  his  eyes  fiUed 
with  a  ijhssy  aad  cold  dew,  and  sought  as  by  a  Mtf- 
toipulse  the  ehadewy  and  unpeBetraGed  places  around, 
which  momently  grew  darker  and  darker.  Little  ad- 
dicted by  Us  ipecoliar  halnU  to  an  evur^indulg^tce  of 
the  imaginatioa,  and  stiH  leas  aocustamed  to  Uioae  ab- 
■olute  cfwquests  of  the  physical  ftw»e  over  the  mental. 
which  seem  the  usual  sources  of  thsK  feeling  we  oaU 
presentiment,  Mordaant  rose,  and  walking  to  and  fro 
along  the  room,  endeavoured  "by  the  exercise  to  restore 
to  his  veins  their  wonted  end  tiaalUlftil  circulation.  It 
was  past  the  hour  in  which  his  daughter  retired  to  rest; 
but  he  was  often  accustomed  to  steal  up  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  watch  her  in  her  young  alumber|;  and  he  felt 
this  night  a  more  than  usual  desire  to  perform  that 
eSce-of  lore;  bo  he  left  the  room,  and  ascended  tlie 
*■»«.    It  was  a  large  old  ttoate  (now  a  daeal  posses' 


Hmyttrnt  be  teoBRtod.  Ilie  stairGue  -wm  braad,  and 
Killed  from  abo*e  by  s  gfess  dome ;  and  as  be  dovly 
aeeended,  and  thfr  Man  gleamed  down  Mill  aad  g^hastly 
apoD  hu  Meps,  he  foncied — but  he  knev  not  why — 
tJMt  there  wai  an  omen  in  &ai  gleam.  He  eatared 
tlte  Toang  babel'i  chamber ;  diere  was  a  iight  bnmiDg 
orithin  ;  ho  stole  to  her  bed,  lod,  pnttin|r  aside  the  cur- 
eaia,  felt,  M  hM  looked  upon  her  peacefiil  and  pure 
fauuty,  a  cheering  warmth  gather  ronnd  his  heart. 
How  lovely  is  the  sleep  of  childhood !  What  worida 
of  sweet,  y^  not  utterly  sweet,  associations,  does  k 
net  mingle  with  the  envy  of  our  gaze  I  What  thoughts, 
and  hopes,  and  cares,  and  forebodings  does  it  not 
aeite !  Hkic  lie  in  that  yet  ungiieved  and  unsullied 
faeart  *^t  unnnmbered  sources  of  emotion  1  what  deep 
foimtains  of  patsion  and  woe  I  Alks  1  whatever  be  its 
Mriier  trinrapht,  the  victim  most  fall  at  last  I  As  the 
hart  which  the  jackalls  punue,  the  momeat  its  race  is 
be^R,  the  human  prey  is  fiKedoomed-fijr  destraction, 
not  by  the  MgU  soirow,  but  the  thoutemd  cares ;  it 
nay  baffle  one  race  of  pursuers,  but  a  new  succeeds ; 
as  6st  as  tome  drop  off  eahaosted,  others  spring  up  to 
renew  and  to  perpetuate  the  chace ;  and  the  fated, 
though  flying  victim,  never  escapes  —  but  in  death- 
lliare  was  a.  iaint  smile  upon  his  daughter's  lip,  as 
HiKclaitnt  bent  down  to  kira  it;  the  dark  lasb  rasted 
OB  ikt  snowy  lid—ab,  that  tears  had  no  well  beneath 
its  sarface ! — and  her  breath  stole  from  her  ridi  lips 
widito  regular  and  caimamotion,  that  like  the  "forest 
teares,"  it  **  seemed  stirred  with  prayer  !"*  One  arm 
hiy  over  tha  corerlid,  the  other  pillowed  her  bead,  in 
the  nnrivaHed  grace  of  infancy ;  that  grace  which  we 
might  almost  believe  could  come  from  the  modelling, 
Choogb  unseen  soul,  only  when  the  form  at  rest  suffered 
it  more  palpably  to  stir  within ;  and  only  from  that 

*  Ajid  f  «t  the  fomt  lum  xemeil  itined  with  pnjiH. 
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wul,  whoM  unchecked  and  pervadiig  lorelinew  no  art 
had  yet  distorted  and  no  gnilt  alleged.  Aitd  th«  s|Nrit 
of  that  fairy  and  &ir  child  had  so  little  of  honian  dtow  t 
Her  very  sc^itade  and  sepantion  frnn  othen  of  her  age, 
had  gurrounded  her  with  an  atmosphere  where  the 
breath  ofnoraderBentiment  had  mingled  I  Her  thought* 
teeroed  scarcely  to  rest  upon  the  mortal  soil  which  she 
trod,  but  might,  in  no  exaggerated  image,  be  likened  to 
thosebirds,  the  exiles  of  Eden,  which,  borne  upogi  wings 
that  have  yet  the  blesung  of  their  home,  nevertouch  the 
unholy  earth  over  which  their  pilgrimage  is  doomed. 

Mordaont  stooped  once  more,  for  his  heart  611ed  is 
he  gazed  upon  his  child,  to  kiss  her  cheek  again,  and 
to  mingle  a  blesung  with  the  kiss.  When  he  rose — 
upon  that  fair  smooth  bee  there  was  one  bright  and 
glistening  drop ;  and  Isabel  stirred  in  sleep,  and,  as  if 
suddenly  vexed  by  some  painEul  dream,  she  sighed 
dee[^y  as  she  stirred.  It  was  the  last  time  that  the 
cheek  of  the  young  and  predeatined  orphan  was  ever 
pressed  by  a  lather's  kiM,  or  moistened  by  a  father's 
tear !  He  left  the  room  silently ;  no  sooner  had  he  left 
it,  than,  as  if  vithout  the  precincts  of  some  chamed 
and  preserving  circle,  the  chill  and  presentiment  at  bis 
heart  returned.  There  is  a  feeling  which  perhaps  aU 
have  in  a  momentary  hypochondria  felt  at  times  :  it  is 
K  strong  and  shuddering  impression  which  Coleridge 
has  embodied  in  his  own  darit  and  supernatural  verae. 
that  sometUMff  mot  of  earth  i*  beii»d  tu — that  if  we 
turned  our  gaze  backward,  we  should  behold  that  which 
would  make  the  heart  as  a  bolt  of  ice,  and  the  eye 
shrivel  and  parch  within  its  socket.  And  so  intense  is 
die  fancy  that,  lehen  we  turn,  and  all  is  void,  from 
that  very  void  we  could  shape  a  spectre,  as  fearful  as 
the  image  our  terror  had  foredrawn '.  Somewhat  anch 
feeling  had  Mordaunt  now,  as  his  steps  sounded  hollow 
and  echoless  on  the  stairs,  and  the  stars  filled  the  nir 
■riMiikJ  bim  with  their  shadowy  and  solemn  presenoe. 
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Breidcmg  by  a  violent  effort  from  a  ipeB  of  wbicb  be 
lelt  tbat  a  frame  somewhat  orertaslced  of  late  was  tlie 
i%^  embanter,  be  turaed  once  more  into  the  room 
which  be  had  left  to  visit  Isabel.  He  bad  pledged  his 
p^mnal  attendance  at  an  important  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  that  sight,  and  some  political 
papers  were  lelt  upon  his  table,  which  he  had  promised 
to  i^ve  to  one  of  the  members  of  bis  party.  He  entered 
the  room,  purposing  to. stay  only  a  minute:  an  hour 
passed  before  be  left  it;  and  his  servant  afterwards 
observed  that,  on  giving  him  some  orders  as  he  passed 
through  the  bait  to  the  carriage,  his  cbeek  was  as  white 
as  marble,  and  that  his  step,  usually  bo  haughty  and 
firm,  reeled  and  tremUed,  like  a  feinting  man's.  Dark 
and  inexplicable  Fate  t  weaver  or  wild  contrasts,  demon 
of  this  hoary  and  old  world,  that  movest  through  it,  as 
a  spirit  moveth  over  the  waters,  filling  the  depths  of 
things  with  a  solemn  mystery,  and  an  everiasting 
change !  thou  sweepest  over  our  graves,  and  Joy  is 
bom  from  the  ariies :  thoo  sweepest  over  Joy,  and 
k,  it  is  ft  gravef  En^ne  and  tool  of  the  Almighty, 
whose  years  cannot  hdt,  thou  changest  the  earth  as  a 
garment,  and  as  a  vesture  it  is  changed ;  thou  makeet 
h  one  vast  sepulchre  and  womb  united,  swallowing  and 
creating  hfe!  and  reproducing,  over  and  over,  from  age  to 
*ge,  from  the  creation  to  the  creation's  doom,  the  same 
dust  and  atoms  which  were  our  fathers,  and  which  are 
the  sole  heir-looms  that  through  countless  generations 
they  bequeath  and  perpetuate  to  their  sons  ! 

CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 
Mctbinki,  bafon  the  iune  of  oal  f*ts, 
A  >inrit  moTei  withio  lu,  *iid  impel* 
The  pumon  of  s  prophet  to  our  Jip>.  amom, 

.0  cils  philoiDpluB  inx,  viitutia  iudagitiizt  cic- 

Ui'OH  leaving  the  House  of  Commons,  Mordaunt  was 
accosted  by  Lord  Ulswater,  who  had  just  taken  his  seal 
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in  the  Upper  House.  Wbat«rer  abttxactum  it  fitet- 
erer  weaknesB  MotdaunX  m^bl  hava  maoifested  befen 
he  had  left  his  home,  he  hud  now  entsdy  contjacnd 
both ;  and  it  was  with  hi»  usual  ooUected  addiess  that  . 
he  relied  to  Lord  Ulswater's  ialuUtiona,  aftd  coo- 
giatulated  him  on  hii  change  of  name,  and  acceaaioii 
of  honoun. 

It  was  a  night  of  uDCommOB  calm  and  beauty ;  and, 
although  the  mjon  was  not  visiUe,  the  hottj  and  clear 
sky,  "  clad  in  the  lustie  of  its  thousand  stars,"*  seemed 
scarcely  to  mourn  either  the  hallowing  light,  or  the 
breathing  poesy  of  her  presence;  and,  when  Lord  UU- 
water  proposed  that  Mordaant  shoald  dbmiss  his  car- 
riage,  and  that  they  should  walk  home,  A^ntoa  c(m- 
sented  not  unwillingly  to  the  pn^MMoL  H*  felt,  indeed, 
an  unwonted  relief  ia  GompanioaBlfip ;  aad  the  still  air, 
and  the  deep  heavens,  seemed  to  woo  tun.  irom  more 
unwelcome  thoughts,  as  with>  a  st^Ufikig  and  «  ■ister't 
love. 

"  Let  us,  before  we  return  home,"  laid  Lord  Ulswater, 
"  stroll,  for  a  few  moments,  lowardi  the  bridge;  1  Ion 
looking  at  the  river  on  a  aight  like  thJa." 

Whoever  inquires  into  human  drcumstances  will  be 
struck  to  find  huw  invariably  a  Itient  entreat  of  dtaXXf 
appears  to  pervade  them.  It  is  the  turn  of  die  at<»a  ia 
the  scale  which  makes  our  safety,  or  our  peril;  oar. 
glory,  or  our  shame;  our  sce^ce,  or  our  gravel  A 
secret  voice  at  Mordaunt'e  heart  ^ompted  him  to 
dissent  from  this  proposal,  trifling  as  it  seemed,  and 
welcome  as  it  was  to  his  present  and  pecuUar  mood: 
he  resisted  the  voice — the  moment  passed  away,  and 
the  last,  seal  was  set  upon  his  doom — they  moved 
onward  towards  the  bridge.  At  first,  both  were  silmt. 
for  Lord  Ulswater  used  the  ordinary  privile^  of  a  loT<er, 
and  was  absent  and  absorbed,  and  his  compankra  was 
never  the  first  to  break  a  taciturnity  natural  to  U» 


hfttHts.  At  last  Lord  Ulswater  aaid,  "I  vejoke  ibet 
jon  are  nov  in  the  spbent  of  action  most  likelir  to  dis- 
play yonr  tidenta — you  have  not  spokes  yet,  I  thisk ; 
indeed,  there  has  been  no  fltttng^  o[^mrtunity,  but  yoa 
will  »oon,  I  trust." 

"  I  biow  not,"  laid  Mordftunt,  with  a  me^eholy 
smile,  "whether  yon  jndgs  righDy  m  tbinlEiog  the 
sphere  of  political  exertion  one  the  most  calculated  for 
me;  but  I  fed  at  my  heart  a  foreboding  that  my  j^anet 
n  not  fated  to  shine  in  any  earthly  sphere.  Sorrow  and 
misfortune  have  dimmed  it  in  its  birth,  and  now  it  h 
waning  towards  its  decline." 

"  Its  decline  I"  repeated  his  companion — "  no,  rather 
its  raaiSan.  Yon  are  in  die  vigour  of  your  years, 
the  noon  of  yoUr  prosperity,  the  height  of  your  intel- 
lect and  knOwledg;e ;  yon  require  only  an  effint  to  add 
to  these  Ueesings  the  most  lasth^  of  all — Fame !" 

"Well,"  iaid  Mordaunt,  and  a  momentary  light 
flashed  over  his  countenance,  "  the  eSbrt  wUZ  be  made. 
I  ilo  not  pretend  not  to  have  felt  ambition.  No  man 
should  make  it  his  boast,  for  it  often  gives  to  our  fnui 
and  earth-bound  virtue  both  its  weapon  and  its  wings ; 
but  when  the  soil  is  exhausted,  its  produce  faib;  and 
when  we  have  forced  our  hearts  to  too  great  an  abun- 
dance, whether  tt  be  of  flowers  that  perish,  or  of  grain 
that  endures,  the  seeds  of  after  hope  bring  forth  but  a 
languid  and  scanty  harrest.  My  earliest  idol  was  am- 
bition ;  but  then  came  others,  love  and  knowledge,  and 
afterwards  the  desire  to  bless.  That  desire  you  may 
term  ambition  ;  but  we  will  suppose  them  separate  paA- 
iions;  for  by  the  latter  I  would  signify  the  thirst  for 
glory,  either  in  evil  or  in  good ;  and  the  former  teaches 
"us,  though  by  little  and  httU,  to  ^in  its  object,  no  1m« 
In  secrecy  than  for  apptause;  and  Wisdom,  which  opens 
to  ns  a  world,  vast,  but  hidden  from  the  crowd,  ema* 
Mishes  also  over  that  world  an  arUter  of  its  own,  to 
(hat  its  dbciples  grow  prmid,  and  cemmnnlag  with  thefr 
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own  heaitB,  care  for  no  buder  judgment  than  the  itiU 
voice  within.  It  is  thus  that  indifference,  not  to  the  wel- 
&re,  but  to  the  report,  of  others  grons  over  us ;  and 
ol^n,  while  we  are  the  most  ardent  ia  their  cause,  we 
are  the  least  anxious  for  their  esteem." 

"  And  yet,"  Haid  Lord  Ulswater,  "  I  have  thought 
the  passion  for  esteem  is  the  best  guarantee  for  de- 
serving it." 

"  Nor  without  justice— H>ther  passions  may  supply  its 
place,  and  produce  the  same  effects ;  but  the  love  of 
true  glory  is  the  most  legitimate  agent  of  extensive 
good,  and  you  do  right  to  worship  and  enshrine  it.  For 
me  it  is  dead  :  it  survived — ay,  the  truth  shall  out ! 
— poverty,  want,  disappointment,  baffled  aspirations — 
all,  all,  but  the  deadness,  the  lethargy  of  regret :  when 
no  one  was  lefl  upon  this  altered  earth  to  animate  its 
efforts,  to  smile  upon  its  success,  then  the  last  spark  qui* 
vered  and  died ; — and — and — but  forgive  me — on  this 
subject  I  am,  not  often  wont,  to  wander.  I  would  say 
that  ambition  is  for  me  no  more — not  so  are  its  effects ; 
but  the  hope  of  Herving  that  race  whom  I  have  loved 
as  brothers,  but  who  have  never  known  me — who,  by 
the  exterior  (and  here  something  bitter  mingled  with 
his  voice),  pass  sentence  on  the  heart — in  whose  eyes 
I  am  only  the  cold,  the  wayward,  the  hai^hty,  the 
morose— the  hope  of  serving  them  is  to  me,  now,  a  hx 
stronger  passion  than  ambition  was  heretofore;  and, 
whatever  for  that  end  the  love  of  &me  would  have  dic- 
tated, the  love  of  mankind  will  teach  me  still  mote 
ardently  to  perform." 

They  were  now  upon  the  bridge : — Pausing,  they 
leant  over,  and  looked  along  the  scene  before  them. 
Dark  and  hushed,  the  river  flowed  sullenly  on,  save 
where  the  reflected  stars  made  a  tremulous  and  broken 
.beam  on  the  black  surface  of  the  water,  or  the  lights 
of  the  vast  City  which  lay  in  shadow  on  its  banks,  scat- 
tered at  d^iciout  intervals,   a  pale  but  noperciny 
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wutoesB,  nther  than  lustre,  aloi^  the  tide ;  or,  mve 
where  the  atiUneu  was  occaBionalty  broken  by  the  faint 
oar  of  the  boabnan,  or  the  call  of  bia  rude  voice,  mtl- 
towed  by  distance  and  the  element  into  &  tone  not 
utterly  displeasing. 

But  behind  them  as  they  leant,  the  feet  of  passoi- 
gen,  on  the  great  thoroughfare,  passed  not  ofl — but 
quick;  and  that  sound,  the  commonest  of  earth's,  made 
— as  they  lingered— rarer  and  rarer  by  the  advancing 
night,  contrasted,  rather  than  destroyed,  the  quiet  <^ 
the  heaven,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  silent  stars. 

"  It  is  an  old,  but  a  just,  comparison,"  said  Mor- 
daunt's  companion,  "  which  has  likened  life  to  a  river 
luch  as  we  now  survey,  gliding  alternately  in  light  or 
in  darkness,  'm  sunshine  or  in  storm,  to  that  great  ocean 
in  which  all  waters  meet." 

"  If,"  said  AlgemcHi,  with  his  usual  thoughtful  and 
pensive  smile,  *'  we  may  be  allowed  to  vary  that  nmtle, 
I  would,  separating  the  universal  and  eternal  course  of 
Destiny  from  the  fleeting  generations  of  bumaD  life, 
compare  the  river  before  us  to  that  course,  and  not  if, 
but  the  city  scattered  on  its  banks,  to  the  varieties  and 
mutalHlity  of  life.  There  (in  the  latter)  crowded  t^e- 
ther  in  the  great  chaos  of  social  union,  we  herd  in  the 
night  of  ages,  flinging  the  little  lustre  of  our  dim  hghts 
over  the  sullen  tide  which  rolU  beside  u^^seeing  the 
tremulous  ray  glitter  on  the  sudace,  only  to  shew  us 
how  profound  is  the  gloom  which  it  cannot  break,  and 
the  depths  which  it  is  too  taint  to  pierce.  There  Ctime 
stalks,  and  Woe  hushes  her  moan,  and  Poverty  couches, 
and  Wealth  riots — and  DetUh,  in  all  and  each,  is  at 
bis  silent  work.  But  the  stream  of  Fata,  unconscioos 
of  our  changes  and  decay,  glides  on  to  its  engulpbing 
bourne ;  and,  while  it  mirrors  the  faintest  smile  or  the 
latest  ftoira  of  heaven,  beholds,  without  a  chai^  upon 
its  surface,  the  generations  of  earth  perish,  and  be  re- 
newed, along  its  banks  I"  .  .       <^' 


Tb&t  wu  a  pmiK :  ftnd  by  An  iDTohntUy  md  aa- 
tamtl  impnbe,  they  tnmed  from  the  waves  beneath,  to 
the  he&ven,  which,  in  its  breathing  contmst,  sprend  aH 
doqnently,  yet  hwahed,  above.  l%ey  lo^ed  upon  the 
living  and  intense  stan,  and  felt  palpiibly  at  their  hearts 
dmt  spdl— wild,  but  mut^— vhicfa  nothing  va  ot  of 
•ariji  can  impire;  that  pmiag  of  the  iiBprtMned  koU 
that  longing  after  the  imraortaKty  on  high,  whit^  i> 
perhaps  no  imaginary  type  of  the  imHiortaUty  mtradro 
ma  h«in  too. 

"  It  it  on  anch  nighta  oa  these,"  said  Mordauat,  who 
fint  broke  the  silence,  but  with  a  k>w  and  tott  voice, 
"that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  tbM  in  I^ato'a  diviBe 
fency  there  i>  aa  divine  a  truth—that  '  onr  nnis  are 
todwd  of  the  aame  ei»enc«  as  the  stars,'  and  that  the 
mysterious  yearning,  the  impatient  wish  vAich  a««Ua, 
afid  aonn  within  ns  to  mingle  with  their  glory  is  but 
the  iostinctive  and  n&tural  longisg  to  re-naite  the  di- 
vided jmm-Am  of  an  imeaorta)  aph^t,  stored  in  tb«w  ceUs 
of  clay,  with  the  wigimd  lustre  of  th6  heavenly  aad 
huming  whok ' " 

"And  hena  then,"  sud  his  corapaBbn,  pursuing 
the  idea,  "  m^ht  we  also  believe  m  that  wondrona  and 
wild  influence  which  the  stars  have  been  falded  to  ex- 
ercise over  our  fate ;  hence  might  we  shape  a  visionary 
cine  to  their  imagined  power  over  our  biltii,  our  des- 
tinies and  onr  death." 

*'  Perhaps,"  rejoined  Hordaunt,  abd  Lorf  Ubwater 
hac  since  said  that  his  countenance,  as  he  spoke,  wove 
ui  awAil  and  strange  aspect,  whicA  lived  long  and  loag 
afterwards  in  the  memory  of  his  companion,  "  perhapa 
there  ore  tokens  and  aigns  betweea  the  so«l  and  the 
things  of  Heaven  idiich  do  not  wholly  sfaane  ^e  doc- 
trine of  Aim'  from  whoee  bright  welh  Fhto  drew  (wUte 
he  cdoured  wHh  his  own  gorgeous  eirets)  the  waters 
of  his  sublime  lore."  As  Mordaunb  thus  speka,  kia 
*  SocntM,  idig  taaght  Ou  Ulief  in  oomw. 
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-V9VM  ohMigod :  he  puued  abmpUy,  wd,  pointicg  to  a 
distant  quartei  of  the  heavens,  said,. 

"  look  yondei ;  da  you  we,  ia  the  far  horison,  one 
Ituge  and  ac^tary  star,  that,  at  this  very  ^omem, 
seems  to  wax  pale  and  paler,  as  my  hand  points  to  it?" 
"  I  see  it — it  ahriakg  and  soars,  while  we  gaze,  into 
die  &ither  depths  of  Heaven,  as  if  it  were  seeking  to 
risa  to  some  higher  orbit." 

"  And  da  you  see,"  rained  Mordatmt,  "  yoafleecy, 
bat  dusk  cloud,  which  sweeps  slowly  aloag  the  sky 
towards  it?  Whilt  shape  does  tltat  cloud  wear  to  your 
«y«B  t" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  aBSwerad  Lord  Ubwater,  "  to  as- 
sume the  esact  semblance  of  a  procession,  whether  of 
nitth  or  burial-r-lhe  humsa  shape  appears  to  me  as 
distinctly  laoiilded  in  the  thin  vapoius  as  in  ourselves; 
.nor  would  it  p^h^w  ask  too  great  indulgsoce  from  our 
'fiwcy,  to  image  unongst  the  darker  fitnns  in  the 
oentie  of  the  cloud  one  baanng  the  very  i^pearance 
Qf«  Her-^e  plttiM,  and  the  eapaiiioa,  and  the  steeds, 
and  the  mourners  I  Still,  as  I  look,  the  likeness  seems 
to  me  to  inciwase !" 

"  8trange,"  said  Mordaunt  musingly,  "  how  strange 
M  this  thing  which  we  cell  the  mind  !  Strange  that 
the  dreamt  andsupwstitions  of  childhood  should  cling 
to  it  with  so  iniepaiable  and  fond  a  strength  !  I  t&- 
tnember,  years  Since,  that  1  was  affected  even  as  1  am 
now,  to  a  degree  which  wiser  men  might  shrink  to  con- 
fess, upon  gasii^  on  a  cloud  exactly  similar  to  that 
vfhich  at  this  instant  we  behokl.  But  see — that  cloud 
has  passed  over  the  star ;  aod  now,  as  it  roUs  away, 
look,  the  star  itself  hse  vanished  into  the  heavens." 

"But  I  fear,"  answered  Lord  Ulswater,  with  a.  slight 
smile,  "  that  we  caa  deduce  no  omen  either  from  the 
dead  or  the  star:  would,  indeed  that  Nature. tMiv 
jaore  viaiUy  knit  «4t)i  our  indiridnal  existence  t  Would 
tbtt  in  die  AfiaT«(u  then  mrrw  a  book,  and  in  the  waves 
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ft  voice,  md  on  the  earth  s  token  of  the  myatems  Bad 
enigmaa  or  our  fata  !" 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mordaunt,  slowly,  as  his  mind  gra- 
dually rose  from  its  dream-like  oppression  to  its  wonted 
and  healthful  tone,  "  yet,  ia  truth,  we  want  neither 
sign  nor  omen  from  other  worlds  to  teach  us  all  that  it 
is  the  end  of  eiiiteitce  to  tiilfil  in  this ;  and  that  seenw 
to  nie  a  far  less  exalted  wisdom  which  enables  at  to 
solve  the  riddUs,  than  that  which  derates  us  above  the 
ckaneei  of  the  future." 

''  But  con  we  be  placed  above  those  chances — can 
we  become  independent  of  that  fate  to  which 
the  ancients  taught  that  even  their  deities  were  sub- 
mitted ?" 

"  Let  us  not  So  wtoug  the  ancients,"  answered  Hot- 
daunt;  "their  poets  taught  it,  not  their  philosopheis. 
"Would  not  Virtue  be  a  dream,  a  mockery  indeed,  if  it 
were,  Uke  the  herb  of  the  field,  a  thing  of  blight  and 
change,  of  withering  and  renewal,  a  minion  of  the  son. 
be  urn  and  the  cloud?  Shall  calamity  deject  it?  Shaii 
prosperity  pollute  ?  then  let  it  not  be  the  object  of  our 
aspiration,  but  the  byword  of  our  contempt.  No :  let 
us  rather  believe,  with  the  great  of  old,  that  wkat  it  u 
btaedotueitdoin,  it  is  throned  above  change  and  chance! 
throned  above  the  things  of  a  petty  and  sordid  world ! 
throned  above  the  Olympus  of  the  heathen  !  throned 
above  the  Stars  which  fade,  and  the  Moon  whidi 
waneth  in  her  course !  Shall  we  beUeve  less  of  the  di- 
vinity of  Virtue  than  an  Athenian  Sage  t  Shall  we, 
to  whose  eyes  have  been  revealed  without  a  doud,  the 
blaze  and  the  glory  of  heaven,  make  Virtue  a  alave  to 
those  chains  of  earth  which  the  Pagan  subjected  to  b«r 
feet !  But  if  by  An-  we  can  trample  on  the  ills  of  life, 
are  we  not,  a  hundredfold  more,  by  her,  the  vanqaiak- 
ers  of  death  ?  All  creation  lieK  before  us :  shall  we 
clmgto  a  grain  of  dust?  Ail  immortality  is  our  bm- 
tagie  •  shall  we  gasp  and  ticken  for  a  monent's  breUlt  f 
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What  if  WB  perish  within  an  hourP — what  if  already  tha 
black  cload  kiwere  over  u — what  if  from  our  hopes 
and  projects,  and  the  iresh-  woven  ties  which  we  have, 
knit  around  our  life,  we  are  abruptly  torn,  shall  we  be 
the  creatures  or  the  coaquerors  of  fate  ?  Shall  we  be 
the  exiled  from  a  home,  or  the  escaped  from  a  dun- 
geon ?  Are  we  not  as  birds  which  look  into  the  Great 
Air  only  throng  a  barred  cage  ?  Shall  we  shrink  and 
mourn  when  the  cage  is  Mattered,  and  all  ^ce  spreads 
around  na — our  element  and  our  empire?  No,  it  was 
not  for  this  that,  in  an  elder  day,  Virtue  and  Valour 
received  but  a  common  name !  The  bouI,  into  which 
thai  Spirit  has  breathed  its  glory,  is  not  only  above 
Fate — it  profits  by  her  assaults  I  Attempt  to  weaken 
it,  and  you  nerve  it  with  a  new  strength — to  wound  it, 
and  you  render  it  more  invulnerable — to  destroy  it, 
and  you  make  it  immortal  1  This,  indeed,  is  the  Sove- 
reign whose  realm  every  calamity  increases — the  Hero 
whose  triumph  every  invasion  augments! — standing 
on  the  last  sands  of  life,  and  encircled  by  the  ad- 
vancing waters  of  Darkness  and  Eternity,  it  become* 
in  its  expiring  efibrt  doublg  the  Victor  and  tlie 
King  !•■ 

Impressed,  by  the  fervour  of  his  companion,  with  a 
svmpathy  almost  approaching  to  awe.  Lord  Ulswater 
pressed  Mordaunt's  hand,  but  offered  no  reply ;  and 
both,  excited  by  the  high  theme  of  their  conversation, 
and  the  thoughts  which  it  produced,  moved  in  silenc* 
from  their  jpgat,  and  walked  slowly  homeward. 
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No  longtr  dniT  baek  at  mr  likinc  I  I 

Miut  d*  the  died  becaoK  I  thiragbt  ol  it 


O  blood;,  fngfatful  deed  I 


Wb  aeed  ioarc^  uy  dwt  ons  of  tilM  penou  ovMbeaid 
by  Mr.  Brown  wm  Wolfe,  asd  tfaepocnliar  teneefDn- 
torical  ax«gg«nlioB,  charactariitic  of  tlie  nan,  hm 
already  infanned  the  reftder  with  whkli  of  the  two  be 
i«     ideatified. 

On  the  evening  after  iJut  convenntion— the  evening 
fixed  for  the  desperate  desiga  on  which  he  had  set  the 
last  hazard  of  his  life— du  lepublicui,  parting  from  the 
oompanions  with  whom  he  had  puaed  the  day,  retained 
home  to  compoee  the  fever  of  hii  excited  tbou^ti,  and 
have  a  bri^  hour  cf  aolitary  medilntion,  prertoua  to  the 
MumittaJ  of  that  act  which  he  knew  ouut  be  hii  im- 
mediate pas^KMt  ta  the  gaol  asd  the  gibbet.  Ob  en- 
tering his  squalid  and  miserable  home,  the  woman  of 
the  house,  a  blear-eyed  and  filthy  hag,  who  was  hold- 
ing to  her  withered  breast  an  infant,  which,  even  in 
muking  the  stream  that  nourished  its  tainted  existence, 
betrayed  upon  its  haggard  and  bloated  countenance  the 
polluted  nature  of  the  mother's  milk,  from  which  it  drew 
at  once  the  support  of  life  and  the  seeds  of  death— this 
woman,  meeting  him  in  the  narrow  passage,  arrerted 


hji  iteps,  to  acqiuiat  him  that  «  gentlemui  Imd  tkat 
day  called  i^n  biitt,  and  left  a  letter  in  hit  room,  with 
Btnct  cliarg?  ex  caie  and  speed  in  its  delivery.  Tbe 
visitor  had  not,  however,  coumaiucated  bis  name, 
though  the  cmiosLty  excited  by  hie  miea  uid  dreu  hsid 
prompted  tbe  crone  particularly  to  demand  it. 

Lit£le  affected  by  this  incident,  which  to  the  hostess 
seemed  no  unimpcitant  event,  Wolfe  pushed  the  wo> 
man  aside,  vith  an  ia^atient  gestnH,  and,  sc&roely 
conscious  of  tbe  aimae  which  ftdlowwl  this  motion, 
hastened  op  the  socdid  stairs  to  his  apartment.  He 
sale  himself  down  upon  the  loot  of  hii  bed.  and,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  hands,  surrendered  his  Buad  to 
the  tide  of  contending  emotioni  which  rushed  upos  it. 

What  was  he  about  to  comuiit  ?  Murder  I — murder 
in  its  coldest  aoii  most  preniediut«d  guise  I  "  No !" 
cried  he  aloud,  stuting  from  the  bed,  and  dashiog  bis 
clenched  hand  violently  against  hn  brow—;"  no— no 
— no  I  it  is  not  murder,  it  is  justice!  Did  not  they, 
the  hireling  of  Oppression,  ride  o*er  their  crudiisd  and 
shnelciag  countryKeo,  with  drawn  blades  and  miir- 
theroui  hands  t  Was  1  not  amwg  them  at  that  hour? 
Did  I  not  with  these  eyes  see  die  sword  uplifted,  and  the 
smiter  strike  ?  Were  not  my  ears  filled  with  the  ^oant 
of  their  victims  and  the  savag;e  yells  of  the  tranphii^ 
dastards? — yeHs  which  ru^  id  triumph  over  women  and 
babes  and  weaponless  men  ?  And  shall  there  be  no  ven- 
geance 7  Yes,  it  shall  fall,  not  upoB  the  tools,  but  the 
master — not  upon  the  slaves,  but  the  despot!  Yet," 
said  be,  suddenly  pausing,  as  bis  voice  sank  into  a  whis- 
per, "  assassination ! — id  another  hour,  perhaps — a  deed 
irrevocable — a  seal  set  upon  two  souls — the  victim's 
and  the  judge's !  Fetters  and  the  felon's  cord  before 
me ! — the  shouting  mob — the  stigma  ! — no,  no,  it  wiU' 
iM<  be  tbe  stigma ;  thegratitude, rather,  of  futurethnes, 
when  motives  will  be  appreciated  and  party  bodied  I 
Have  I  not  wrestled  with  wrong  from  my  birdi  I— 4btp 
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1  not  rejected  all  ofiere  from  the  men  of  aa  impioul 
power? — 'faa.ve  1  made  a  moment's  truce  with  the  poor 
man's  foe? — hare  I  not  thrice  purchased  free  principles 
with  an  imprisoned  frame?— hare  I  not  bartered  my 
sabstance,  and  my  hopes,  and  the  pleasures  of  thb 
world  for  my  unmoving,  unswerring  ftiilii  in  the  Great 
Cause  ? — am  I  not  about  to  crown  all  by  one  blow — 
one  lightning  blow,  destroying  at  once  myself  and  a 
crimintd  too  mighty  for  the  law  ? — and  shall  not  his- 
tory do  justice  to  tiiis  devotedness — this  absence  from 
all  self  hereafter — and  admire,  even  if  it  condemn  ?" 

Buoying  himself  with  these  reflections,  and  exciting 
the  jaded  current  of  his  desi^is  once  more  into  an  ttn- 
natural  impetus,  the  unhappy  man  ceased,  and  paced 
with  rapid  steps  the  nanow  limits  of  his  chamber :  his 
eye  fell  upon  something  bright,  which  glittered  amidst 
the  darkening  shadows  of  the  evening.  At  that  sight 
his  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment ;  it  was  the  weapon 
of  intended  death  :  he  took  it  up,  and  as  he  surveyed 
the  shining  barrel,  and  felt  the  lock,  a  more  settled 
sternness  gathered  at  once  over  his  fierce  features  and 
Stubborn  heart.  The  pistol  had  been  bought  and  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  with  the  utmost  nicety,  not  only 
far  use  but  show;  nor  is  it  unfreqnent  to  find  in  such 
instances  of  premeditated  ferocity  in  design,  a  fearfiil 
kind  of  coxcombry  tavistied  upon  the  means. 

Striking  a  light,  Wolfe  re-seated  himself  deliberately, 
and  b^;an,  with  the  utmost  care,  to  load  the  pistol : 
that  scene  would  not  have  been  an  unworthy  sketch 
for  those  painters  who  possess  the  power  of  giving  to 
die  low  a  force  almost  approaching  to  grandeur,  and  of 
augmenting  the  terrible  by  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  ( 
the  sordid  chamber,  the  damp  walls,  the  high  window, 
in  which  a  handfiil  of  discoloured  paper  supplied  the 
absence  of  many  a  pane;  the  single  table  of  rough  oak, 
the  rush-bottomed  and  broken  chwr,  the  hearth  uncon- 
•oons  of  a  fire,  over  which  a  mean  bast  of  HUton  be)d 


its  tutelary  tway-^while  the  dull  rushlight  atreainod 
dimly  upon  the  swarthy  and  strong  countenance  of 
Wolfe,  intent  upon  hia  work — a  countenance  in  which 
the  deliberate  calmness  that  had  succeeded  the  late 
straggle  of  feeling  had  in  it  a  mingled  power  of  energy 
and  haggardnesa  of  langour,  the  one  of  the  desperate 
design,  the  other  of  the  exhausted  body,  while  in  the 
knit  brow,  and  the  iron  lines,  and  even  in  the  settled 
ferocity  of  expression,  there  was  yet  something  above 
the  stamp  of  the  vulgar  ruffian — something  eloquent  of 
the  motive  no  less  than  the  deed,  and  significant  of 
that  not  ignoble  perversity  of  mind  which  diminished 
the  guilt,  yet  incteased  the  dreadness  of  the  meditated 
crime,  by  mocking  it  with  the  name  of  virtue. 

As  he  had  finished  his  task,  and,  hiding  the  pistol  in 
his  person,  waited  for  the  hour  in  which  his  accomplice 
was  to  summon  him  to  the  fatal  deed,  he  perceived, 
close  by  him  on  the  table,  the  letter  which  the  woman 
had  spoken  of,  and  which,  tiU  then,  he  had,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  his  mind,  utterly  forgott^i.  He  opened  it 
mechanically — an  inclosure  fell  to  the  ground.  He 
picked  it  up— it  was  a  bank-note  of  considerable 
Amount.  The  lines  in  the  letter  were  few,  anonymous, 
and  written  in  a  hand  evidently  disguised.  They  were 
calculated  peculiarly  to  touch  the  republican,  and  recon- 
cile him  to  the  gift.  In  them  the  writer  professed  to 
be  actuated  by  no  other  feeling  than  admiration  for 
the  unbending  integrity  which  had  characterized  Wolfe's 
life,  and  the  desire  that  sincerity  in  any  principles,  how- 
ever they  might  differ  from  his  own,  should  not  be 
rewarded  only  with  indigence  and  ruin. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  ^,  in  Wolfe's  mind ,  his  own 
desperate  fortunes  might,  insensibly,  have  mingled  with 
the  motives  which  led  him  to  his  present  design  :  cer- 
tain it  is  that,  wherever  the  future  is  hopeless,  the  mind 
is  easily  converted  from  the  ragged  to  the  criminal; 
and  equally  certain  it  is  that  we  are 'apt  to  justify  tu 
2q 
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oiinetve«  many  offence*  ia  a  cauie  where  we  have  made 
gieat  lacrifices  :  and,  perhaps,  if  thu  uiie^^»ected  Buis> 
taace  had  come  to  Wolfe  a  short  time  befoie,  it  might, 
by  Bofleaing  his  beait.  and  reconciling  him  in  some 
measure  to  fortune,  liave  rendered  him  lesi  susceptible 
to  the  fierce  voice  of  political  hatred  and  the  iastigation 
of  his  associates.  Nor  can  we,  who  are  removed  irom 
the  temptations  of  the  poor — temptations  to  which  ours 
are  as  breezes  which  woo,  to  storms  which  "  tumble 
towers  " — nor  can  wp  tell  how  far  the  acerbity  of  want, 
and  tlie  absence  of  wholesome  sleep,  and  the  indignity 
of  the  rich,  and  the  rankling  memory  of  better  fortunes, 
or  even  the  mere  fierceness  which  absolute  hunger  pro- 
duces in  the  humours  and  veins  of  all  that  hold  nature's 
life — nor  can  we  tell  how  far  these  madden  the  temper, 
which  is  but  a  minion  of  the  body,  and  plead  in  irra- 
■istible  excuse  for  the  crimes  which  our  wondering 
lirtue — haughty  because  unsolicited — stamps  with  its 
loftiest  reprobation ! 

The  cloud  fell  from  Wolfe's  brow,  and  his  eye  gazed, 
musingly  and  lapt,  upon  vacancy.  Steps  were  heard 
ascending — the  voice  of  a  distant  clock  tolled  with  a 
distinctness  which  seemed  like  strokes  palpable  as  well 
as  audible  to  the  senses ;  and  as  the  door  opened,  and 
his  accomplice  entered,  Wolfe  muttered — "  Too  late — 
too  late !" — and  first  crushing  the  note  in  his  hands, 
then  tore  it  into  atoms,  with  a  vehemence  which  asto- 
nished his  companion,  who,  however,  knew  not  its 
value. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  stamping  his  foot  violently  upon 
the  floor,  as  if  to  conquer  by  passion  all  internal  relent- 
ing— "  come,  my  friend,  not  another  moment  is  to  be 
lost :  let  us  hasten  to  our  holy  deed !" 

"  I  trust,"  said  Wolfe's  companion,  when  they  were 
in  the  open  street,  "  that  we  shall  not  have  our  trouble 
in  vain  ;  it  is  a  brave  night  for  itt  Davidson  wanted 
us  to  tlirow  grenades  into  the  ministers'  carriages,  as 
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tiie  best  plan ;  and,  faith,  we  caa  try  that  if  all  elt« 

Wolfe  remained  sXent — indeed  he  scarcely  heard  his 
companion ;  Ibr  a  sullen  iodifierence  4e  all  things  around 
him  had  wrapt  his  spirit — thatsii^ularfeeUng,  or  rather 
absence  from  feeling,  common  to  all  men,  when  bound 
on  some  esciting  action,  upon  which  their  minds  are 
already  and  wholly  bent; — ^which  renders  them  utterly 
without  thought,  when  the  superficial  would  imagine 
they  were  the  moat  full  of  it,  and  leads  them  to  the 
threshold  of  that  event  which  had  before  engrossed  all 
their  most  waking  and  fervid  contemplation  with  a 
blind  and  mechanical  unconsciousness,  resembling  the 
influence  of  a  dream. 

They  arrived  at  the  place  they  had  selected  for  their 
station — sometimes  walking  to-and-tro,  in  order  to 
escape  observation — sometimes  hiding  behind  the  pillars 
of  a  neighbouring;  house,  they  awaited  the  coming  of 
their  victims.  The  time  passed  on — the  streets  grew 
more  and  more  empty  ;  and,  at  last,  only  the  violation 
of  the  watchman— or  the  occasional  steps  of  some  home- 
ward wanderer,  disturbed  the  solitude  of  their  station. 

At  last,  just  after  midnight,  two  men  were  seen  ap- 
proaching towards  them,  linked  arm-iu-arm,  and  walk- 
ing very  slowly. 

"Hist — hist,"  whispered  Wolfe's  comrade — "th«e 
they  are  at  last— ia  your  pistol  cocked  V 

"  Ay,"  answered  Wolfe,  "  and  your's  i  man— collect 
your^lf — your  hand  shakes." 

"  It  is  with  the  cold,  then,"  said  tlie  ruffian,  using, 
unconsciously,  a  celebrated  reply — "  Let  us  withdraw 
behind  the  pillar," 

They  did  so — the  figures  approached  them;  the 
□ight,  though  star-lit,  was  not  sufficiently  clear  to  give 
the  assassins  more  than  the  outline  of  their  shapes,  and 
the  rharactera  of  their  height  and  air. 

"  Which,"  said  Wolfe,  in  a  whisper — for,  as  he  had 
2«2 
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wud,  be  had  never  seen  either  of  his  intended  victim 
— "  which  is  »ijr  prey  V 

"  Oh,  the  nearest  to  you,"  said  the  other,  with  trem- 
bling accents ;  "  yjvi  know  his  d — d  proud  walk,  and 
erect  head — that  is  the  way  he  answers  the  peO[Je's 
petitions,  I'll  be  sworn,  llie  taller  and  farther  one, 
who  stoops  more  m  his  gait,  is  mme." 

The  strangers  were  now  at  hand. 

"You  know  you  are  to  fire  first,  Wolfe,"  whispered 
the  nearer  ruffian,  whose  heart  had  long  failed  him, 
and  who  was  already  meditating  escape. 

"  But  are  you  sure— quite  sure  of  the  identity  of  our 
prey  V  said  Wolfe,  grasping  his  pistoL 

"  Yes,  yea,"  said  the  other ;  and,  indeed,  the  air  of 
the  nearest  person  approaching  them  bore,  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  minister  it 
was  supposed  to  designate.  His  companion,  who  ap- 
peared much  younger,  and  of  a  mien  equally  patrician, 
but  far  less  proud,  seemed  listening  to  the  supposed 
ninister  with  the  most  earnest  attention.  Appareniy 
•ccujHcd  with  their  conversation,  when  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  assassins,  they  stood  still  for  a  few 
moments. 

"  Stop,  Wolfe,  stop,"  said  the  republican's  accom- 
plice, whose  Indian  complexion,  by  fear,  and  the  wan 
light  of  the  lamps  and  skies,  faded  into  a  jaundiced  and 
yellow  hue,  while  the  bony  whiteness  of  his  teeth  made 
a  grim  contrast  with  the  glare  of  his  small,  black,  spark- 
ling eyes.  "Stop,  Wolfe — hold  your  hand.  I  see, 
now,  that  I  was  mistaken  ;  the  farther  one  is  a  stranger 
to  me,  and  the  nearer  one  is  much  thinner  than  the 
minister:  pocket  your  pistol— quick — quick— «iid  let 
as  withdraw." 

Wolfe  dropped  his  hand,  as  if  dissuaded  from  hi* 
design ;  but,  as  he  looked  upon  the  trembling  frabe 
and  chattering  teeth  of  his  terrified  accomplice,  a  Sud- 
an, :ind  not  unnatural,  idea  darted  across  his  mind. 
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that  he  was  wilfiilly  deceived  by  the  fears  of  his  com- 
panion ;  and  that  the  strangers,  who  had  now  resumed' 
their  nay,  were  indeed  what  his  accomplice  had  first 
reported  them  to  be.  Filled  with  this  impression,  and 
acting  upon  the  momentary  spur  which  it  gave,  the  in- 
fatuated and  fated  than  pushed  aside  his  comrade,  nith 
a  muttered  oath  at  hia  cowardice  and  treachery,  and 
taking  a  sure  and  steady,  though  quick,  aim  at  the 
person,  who  was  now  just  within  the  certain  destruction 
of  his  hand,  he  fired  the  pistot.  The  stranger  reeled, 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  compauioa. 

"Hurra!"  cried  the  murderer,  leaping  from  his  hiding 
place,  and  walking  with  rapid  strides  towards  his  vic- 
tim— "  hurra  !  for  liberty  and  England  !" 

Scarce  had  he  uttered  those  prostituted  names,  before 
the  triumph  of  misguided  zeal  faded  suddenly  aad  for 
'ever  irnm  his  brow  and  soul. 

l^e  wounded  man  leaned  back  in  the  supporting 
arms  of  his  chilled  and  horror-stricken  friend ;  who, 
kneeling  on  one  knee  to  support  him,  fixed  his  e^er 
eyes  upon  the  pale  and  changing  countenance  of  his 
burthen,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  assassin. 

"  Speak,  Mordaunt,  speak !  how  is  it  wi^h  you  ?" 
he  said. 

Recalled  from  his  torpor  by  the  voice,  Mordaun» 
opened  his  eyes,  and  inUttenng  "  My  child,  my  child," 
sunk  back  again ;  and  I/»d  Ulswater  (for  it  was  he) 
felt,  by  his  increased  weight,  that  death  was  hastening 
rapidly  on  its  victim. 

"Ohi"  said  he,  bitterly,  and  recalling  their  last 
conversation — "Oh!  where — where — when  this  man 
— the  wise,  the  kind,  the  innocent,  almost  the  perfect, 
falls  thus  in  the  very  prime  of  existence,  by  a  sudden 
blow  from  an  obscure  hand — unblest  in  life,  inglorious 
in  death — oh  1  where — where  is  this  boasted  triumph 
of  Virtue,  or  where  is  its  reward  ?" 

True  to  hia  idol  at  the  last,  at  these  words  fell  upon 
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Wis  dizzy  and  receding  senses,  Mordaunt  raised  himself 
by  a  sudden,  tliough  momentary,  exertion  ;  and  fixing 
liis  eyes  full  upon  Lord  Ulswater,  his  moving  lips  (for 
his  voice  vas  already  gone)  seemed  to  shape  out  the 
answer,  "  It  la  here  !"  With  this  last  effort,  and  with 
an  expression  upon  his  aspect  wliicJi  seemed  at  once 
to  soften  and  to  liallow  the  haughty  and  calm  charac- 
ter which  in  life  it  was  wont  to  bear,  Algernon  Mor- 
daunt fell  once  more  back  into  the  arms  of  his  com- 
panion, and  immediately  expired. 


CHAPTER   XC. 

Come,  Death,  these  tm  thy  rictitnt ;  and  Ihc  axe 
Wuts  thoie  who  claimed  the  chariot. — Thus  we  count 
Our  treasures  in  ihe  dark,  and  when  the  light 
Breaks  on  llie  cheated  eje,  ve  find  the  coin 
■Was  skulls.— 


When  Crauford's  guilt  and  imprisonment  becameknown; 
when  Inquiry  developed,  day  after  day,  some  new  maze 
in  tlie  mighty  and  intricate  machinery  of  his  sublime 
dishonesty  ;  when  houses  of  the  most  reputed  wealth 
and  profuse  splendour,  whose  affairs  Crauford  had 
transacted,  were  discovered  to  have  been  for  years 
utterly  undermined  and  beggared,  and  only  supported 
by  the  exUaordinary  genius  of  tlie  individual  by  whose 
exti^ordinary  guilt,  now  no  longer  concealed,  they 
were  suddenly  and  irretrievably  destroyed ;  when  it 
was  ascertained  that,  for  nearly  the  fiflh  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, a  system  of  villainy  had  been  carried  on  through- 
out Europe,  in  a  thousand  differeht  relations,  without  a 
'ngle  breath  of  suspicion,  and  yet  which  asingte  breath 
luspicion  could  at  once  have  arrested  and  exposed ; 
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when  it  was  proved  that  a  man  whose  luxury  had  ex- 
ceeded the  pomp  of  prioces,  and  whose  wealth  vaa  sup- 
posed more  inexhaustible  than  the  enchanted  purse  of 
Fortunatus,  had  for  eighteen  years  been  a  pennyless 
pensioner  upon  the  prosperity  of  others ;  when  the 
long  scroll  of  this  almost  incredible  fraud  was  slowly, 
piece  by  piece,  unrolled  before  the  twrified  curiosity  of 
the  public,  an  invading  army  at  the  Temple  ^tcs  could 
scarcely  have  excited  such  universal  conateraatioa  and 
dismay. 

The  mob,  always  the  first  to  execute  justice,  in  thur 
own  inimitable  way,  took  vengeance  upon  Crauford, 
by  burning  the  house  no  longer  his,  and  the  houses  of 
the  partners,  who  were  the  worst  and  most  innocent 
sufferers  for  his  «ime.  No  epithet  of  horror  and  hatred 
was  ttio  severe  for  the  oiTender ;  and  serious  apprehen- 
sions for  the  safety  of  Newgate,  hie  present  habitation, 
were  generally  expressed.  The  more  saintly  mwnbera 
of  that  sect  to  which  the  hypocrite  had  ostensibly  be- 
longed, held  up  their  hands,  and  declared  that  the  fall 
of  the  Pharisee  was  a  judgment  of  Providence.  Nor 
did  diey  think  it  worth  while  to  malce,  for  a  moment, 
the  trifling  inquiry,  how  fiirthe  judgment  of  Providence 
was  also  implicated  in  the  destruction  of  the  numerous 
and  innocent  families  he  had  ruined  I 

But,  whether  from  that  admiration  for  genius,  com- 
mon to  the  vulgar,  which  forgets  all  crime  in  the  cle- 
verness isf  committing  it,  or  from  that  sagacious  dispo- 
sition peculiar  to  the  English,  which  makes  a  hero  of 
any  person  eminently  wicked,  no  sooner  did  Crauford's 
trial  come  on  than  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  expe- 
rienced a  sudden  revulsion.  It  became,  in  an  instant, 
the  fashion  to  admire  and  to  pity  a  gentleman  so  ta- 
tmled  and  so  tntfortunaie.  likenesses  of  Mr.  Crauford 
appeared  in  evoy  print-shop  in  town — the  papers  dis< 
covered  that  he  was  the  very  facsimile  of  the  great  King 
of  Prussia.  The  laureate  made  as  ode  upon  him,  which 
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was  Bet  to  music ;  and  the  public  learnt,  witb  tean  ot 
compaBsionate  regret  at  bo  romantic  a  ciicumstance, 
that  pigeon-pies  were  sent  daily  to  hb  prison,  made  by 
the  deUcate  hands  of  ooe  of  bis  former  mistresses. 
Some  sensatioa,  also,  vas  excited  by  the  ciicumstance 
of  his  poor  wife  (who  soon  afterwards  died  of  a  brolcen 
heart)  coming  to  Urn  in  prison,  and  beii^  with  dit£- 
culty  torn  awjy ;  but  then,  conjugal  affection  is  so 
very  common-place,  and — there  was  something  so 
engrossingly  pathetic  in  the  anecdote  of  the  pgeon- 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Crauford  displayed  sin- 
gular address  and  ability  upon  his  trial ;  and  fighting 
every  inch  of  ground,  even  to  the  last,  when  so  strong 
a  phalanx  of  circumstances  a[^)eared  against  him,  that 
no  hope  of  a  £ivourable  vordict  could  for  a  moment 
have  supported  him — he  concluded  the  trial  with  a 
speech  delivered  by  himself— so  impressiTe,  so  power- 
ful, BO  dignified,  yet  so  impassioned,  that  the  whole 
audience,  hot  as  they  were,  dissolved  into  tears. 

Sentence  was  passed — Death .'  But  such  was  the  in- 
fetuatiou  of  the  people  that  every  one  expected  that  a 
pardon,  ior  crime  more  complicated  and  extensive  thaa 
half  the  Newgate  Calendar  could  equal,  would  of 
course  be  obtained.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  inter- 
ested themselves  in  his  behalf:  and  up  to  the  night 
before  his  execution,  expectations,  almost  amounting  to 
certainty,  were  entertained  by  the  criminal,  his  Iriends, 
and  the  pnblic.  On  that  night  was  conveyed  to  Crau- 
ford  the  positive  and  peremptory  assurance  that  (here 
was  no  hope.  Let  us  now  enter  his  cell,  and  be  the 
sole  witnesses  of  his  solitude. 

Ctauford  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  man  in  some  re»- 
pects  of  great  moral  courage,  of  extraordinary  daring 
in  the  formation  of  schemes,  of  unwavering  resolution 
in  supporting  them,  and  of  a  temper  which  rather  re- 
'(Mced  in,  than  shunned,  the  braving  of  adistantdangtt 
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for  the  salce  of  an  adequate  reward.  But  this  courage 
was  supported  and  fed  solely  by  the  »elf-persuasion  of 
consummate  g^eniua,  and  his  profound  confidence  both 
in  his  good  fortune,  and  the  inexhaustibility  of  his  re- 
sources. Physically  he  was  a  coward  !  immediate  peril 
to  be  confronted  by  the  permm,  not  the  mind,  had  ever 
appalled  him  like  a  child.  He  had  nerer  dared  to 
back  a  spirited  horse.  He  had  been  known  to  remain 
for  days  in  an  obscure  alehouse  inthecoantry,towhich 
a  shower  had  accidentally  driven  him,  because  it  had 
been  idly  reported  that  a  wild  beast  had  escaped  from 
acaravan,  and  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ion.  No 
dog  had  ever  been  allowed  in  bis  household,  lest  it 
might  go  mad.  In  a  ward,  Crauford  was  one  to  whont 
life  and  sensual  enjoyments  were  every  thing  —  the 
supreme  blessings — the  only  blessings. 

As  long  as  he  had  the  hope,  and  it  was  a  sanguine 
hope, of  mvinjT life,  nothinghad disturbed  his  mind  &om 
its  serenity.  His  gaiety  had  never  forsaken  him  ;  and 
fail  cheerfulness  and  fortitude  had  been  the  theme  of 
every  one  admitted  to  his  presence.  But  when  this 
hope  was  abruptly  and  finally  closed — when  Death, 
immediate  and  unavoidable — Death — the  extinction  of 
existence — the  cessation  of  sense,  stood  bare  and  hideous 
before  him,  his  genius  seemed  at  once  to  abandon  him 
to  his  &te,  and  the  inherent  weakness  of  his  nature  to 
gush  over  every  prop  and  barrier  of  his  art. 

"  No  hope  !"  muttered  he,  in  a  voice  of  the  keenest 
anguish  —  '•  no  hope — merciful  God  — none  —  none! 
What,  I — I — who  have  shamed  kings  in  luxury — I  to  die 
on  the  gibbet,  among  the  reeking,  gaping,  swinish 
crowd  with  whom — .  Oh  God,  that  I  were  one  ottkem 
even  !  that  I  were  the  most  loathsome  be^ur  that  ever 
crept  forth  to  taint  the  air  with  sores  !— that  I  were  a 
toad  immured  in  a  stone,  sweltering  in  the  atmosphere 
of  its  own  venom  ! — a  snail  crawling  on  these  very  walls, 
and  tracking  his  punfiil  path  in  slime  I— eny  things 
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any  thing,  but  death !  And  tach  death — the  gallows — 
theBcaffoId — the  halter — the  fingers  of  the  hangman 
paddling  round  the  neck  where  the  softest  caresses  have 
clung  and  taled.  To  die — die — die  I  What,  I  whose 
pulse  now  beats  so  strongly — whose  blood  keeps  so 
warm  and  vigorous  a  motion  ! — in  the  very  prime  of 
enjoyment  and  manhood  —  all  life's  million  paths  of 
pleasure  before  me — to  die — to  swing  to  the  winds 
— to  hang— ay — ay — to  hang ! — to  be  cut  down,  dis- 
torted and  hideous — to  be  thrust  into  the  earth  with 
worms — to  rot,  or — or — or  hell !  is  there  a  hell — belter 
thai  even,  than  onntAtlattoH  / 

"  Fool — fool ! — damnable  fool  that  I  was  (and  in  his 
sudden  rage  he  clenched  his  own  flesh  till  the  nails  met 
in  it) ;  had  I  but  got  to  France  one  day  sooner !  Why 
don't  you  save  me — save  me— you  whom  I  have  ban- 
quetted,  and  feasted,  and  lent  money  to  ] — one  word 
from  you  might  have  saved  me — I  will  not  die  !  I  don't 
deserve  it !— 1  ^im  innocent ! — I  tell  you  Not  guilty,  my 
lord — not  guilty  1  Have  you  not  hearts,  no  conscien- 
ces?— murder — murder — murder!''  and  the  wretched 
man  sunk  upon  the  ground,  and  tried,  with  his  hands, 
to  gra^  the  stone  floor,  as  if  to  cling  to  it  from  some 
imaginary  violence. 

Turn  we  from  him  to  the  cell  in  which  another  crim- 
inal awaits  also  the  awful  coming  of  his  latest  mor- 

Pale,  motionless,  silent — with  his  face  bending  over 
his  bosom,  and  hands,  clasped  tightly  upon  his  knees, 
Wolfe  sat  in  his  dungeon,  and  collected  his  spirit 
against  the  approaching  consummation  of  his  turbulent 
and  stormy  fate — his  bitterest  punishment  had  been 
already  past ;  mysterious  Chance,  or  rather  the  Power 
above  chance,  had  denied  to  him  the  haughty  triumph 
of  self  applause.  No  sophistry,  now,  could  compare 
his  doom  to  that  of  Sidney,  or  his  deed  to  the  act  of  the 
Avenging  Brutus. 
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Murder— causeless — objectleas— univeraally  execrated 
— rested,  aod  would  rest  (till  oblivion  wrapt  it)  upon 
hia  name.  It  had  appeared,  too,  upon  his  trial,  that  he 
had,  in  the  infonnation  he  had  recdved,  been  the  mere 
tool  of  a  spy,  m  the  ministers'  pay ;  and  that,  for  weeka 
before  his  intended  deed,  his  design  had  been  known, 
and  his  conspiracy  only  not  bared  to  the  public  eye, 
becaiae  political  craft  awaited  a  riper  opportunity  for 
the  disclosure.  He  had  not  then  merely  been  the  blind 
dupe  of  his  own  passions,  but,  more  humbling  still,  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  very  men  whom  his 
hatred  was  sworn  to  destroy.  Not  a  wreck  —  not  a 
straw,  of  the  yain  glory,  for  which  he  had  forfeited  life, 
fhnd  risked  his  soul,  could  he  hug  to  a  sinkii^  heart, 
and  say — "  This  ts  my  support," 

The  remorse  of  gratitude  embitt^ed  his  cup  still 
&rther.  On  Mordaunt's  person  had  been  discovered  a 
memorandum  of  the  money  anonymously  enclosed  to 
Wolfe  on  the  day  of  the  murder ;  and  it  was  couched 
in  words  of  esteem  which  mdted  the  fierce  heart  of  the 
republican  into  the  only  tears  he  had  shed  since  child- 
hood. From  that  time  a  sullen,  silent  spirit  fell  upon 
him.  He  spoke  to  none — heeded  none  ;  he  made  no 
defence  in  trial — no  complaint  of  severity — no  appeal 
from  Judgment.  The  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul— 
but  it '  supported,  while  it  tortured.  Even  now,  as  we 
gaze  upon  his  inflexible  and  dark  countenance,  no  tran- 
sitory emotion  —  no  natural  spasm  of  sudden  fear  for 
the  catastrophe  of  the  morrow — no  intense  and  working 
passions,  struggling  into  calm— no  sign  of  internal  hur- 
ricanes, rising,  as  it  were,  from  the  hidden  depths,  agi- 
tate the  surface,  or  betray  the  secrets  of  the  unfethom- 
able  world  within.  The  mute  lip — the  rigid  brow — the 
downcast  eye — a  heavy  and  dread  stillness,  brooding 
over  every  feature— these  are  all  that  we  behold ! 

Is  it  that  thought  sleeps,  locked  in  the  torpor  of  a 
I  and  rayless  dream ;   or  that  an  evil  incubus 
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weighs  upon  it,  cruBhing  its  risings,  but  deadenmg  not 
its  pangs  ?  Does  Memory  fly  to  the  green  fields  and 
happy  home  of  his  childhood,  or  the  lonely  studies  of 
his  daring  and  restless  youth,  or  his  earliest  homi^  to 
that  Spirit  of  Freedom  which  shone  bright,  and  still, 
and  pure,  upon  the  soUtary  chamber  of  him  who  sung 
of  heaven  ;•  or  (dwelling  on  its  last  and  moat  fearthl 
object)  rolls  it  only  through  one  tumultuous  and  con- 
vulsive channel. —  Despair?  Whatever  be  within  the 
silent  and  deep  heart — pride,  or  courage,  or  callous- 
ness, or  that  stubborn  firmness  which,  once  principle, 
has  grown  habit,  coyct  all  as  with  a  pall ;'  and  the 
strung  nerves,  and  the  hard  endurance  of  the  human 
flesh,  sustain  what  the  immortal  mind  perhaps  quails 
beneath,  in  its  dark  retreat,  but  once  dreamt  that  it 
would  exult  to  bear. 

The  fatal  hour  had  come  !  and,  throiigh  the  long  dim 
passages  of  the  prison,  four  criminals  were  led  forth  to 
execution.  The  first  was  Craufotd's  associate,  Brad- 
ley. This  man  prayed  fervently  ;  and,  though  he  was 
trembling  and  pale,  his  mien  and  aspect  bore  something 
of  the  calmness  of  resignation. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  friendship  among 
the  wicked.  I  have  examined  this  maxim  closely,  and 
believe  it,  hke  most  popular  proverbs, — false.  In 
wickedness  there  is  peril— and  mutual  terror  is  the 
strongest  of  ties.  At  all  events,  the  wicked  can,  not 
unoften,  excite  an  attachment  in  their  followers  denied 
to  virtue.  Habitually  courteous,  caresdng  and  familiar, 
Crauford  had,  despite  of  his  own  suspicions  of  Bradley, 
really  touched  the  heart  of  one,  whom  weakness  and 
want,  not  nature,  had  gained  to  vice ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Craufbrd's  gnih  was  by  other  witnesses  undeniably 
proved  that  Bradley  could  be  tempted  to  make  any 
confession  tending  to  implicate  him. 

He  now  crept  close  to  his  former  partner,  and  6fr- 
•  HUton.  '-'■' 
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queatly  clatped  his  hand,  and  besought  him  to  take 
courage,  and  to  pray.  But  Crauford's  eye  was  glassy 
tind  dim,  and  his  veins  seemed  filled  with  water — so 
numbed,  and  cold,  and  white  was  his  cheek.  Fear,  in 
him,  had  passed  its  paroxysm,  and  was  now  insensi- 
bility ;  it  was  only  when  they  ntged  him  to  pray  that  a 
sort  of  benighted  consciousness  strayed  over  his  coun- 
tenance  and  his  ashen  Ups  muttered  something  which 
none  heard. 

AOer  him  came  the  Creole,  who  had  been  Wolfe's 
accomplice.  On  the  night  of  the  murder,  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  general  loneliness,  and  the  coo^ion 
of  the  few  present,  and  fled.  He  was  found,  however, 
fast  asleep,  in  a  garret,  before  morning,  by  the  officers 
of  justice  ;  and,  on  trial,  he  had  confessed  all.  This 
man  was  in  a  rapid  consumption.  The  delay  of  another 
week  would  have  given  to  nature  the  termination  of 
his  life.  He,  like  Bradley,  seemed  earnest  and  absorbed 
in  prayer. 

Last  came  Wolfe,  his  tall,  gaunt  frame  worn,  by  con- 
finement and  internal  conflict,  into  a  gigantic  skeleton; 
his  countenance,  too,  had  undergone  a  withering 
change  :  his  grizzled  hair  seemed  now  to  have  acquired 
only  the  one  hoary  hue  of  age  ;  and,  though  you  might 
trace  in  his  air  and  eye  the  sternness,  you  could  no 
longer  detect  the  fire,  of  former  days.  Calm,  as  on  the 
preceding  night,  no  emotion  broke  over  his  dark,  but 
not  defying  features.  He  rejected,  though  not  irrever- 
ently, ^l  aid  from  the  benevolent  priest,  and  seemed  to 
seek,  in  the  pride  of  his  own  heart,  a  substitute  for  tlie 
resignation  of  Religion. 

"  Miserable  man  !"  at  last  said  the  good  clergyman, 
in  whom  zeal  overoame  kindness,  "  have  you  at  this 
awful  hour  no  prayer  upon  your  Ups  ?" 

A  living  light  shot  then  for  a  moment  over  Wolfe's 
eye  and  brow.  "Ihave!"  said  he;  and  raising  his 
clasped  hands  to  heaven,  he  continued  in  the  memo. 
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rable  words  of  Sidney — "  '  Lord,  defend  thy  own  cause, 
and  defend  those  who  defend  it !  Stir  up  such  as  are 
faiat ;  direct  those  that  are  willing  ;  confirm  those  that 
wuver ;  give  wisdom  and  integrity  to  alt :  order  all 
things  so  as  may  most  redound  to  thine  own  glory  !' 

"  1  had  once  hoped,"  added  Wolfe,  sinking  in  his 
tone — "  I  had  once  hoped  that  1  might  with  justice 
have  continued  that  holy  prayer  ;•  but — "  he  ceased 
abruptly  :  the  glow  passed  from  his  countenance,  his 
lip  quivered,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  ;  that  was 
the  only  weakness  he  betrayed,  and  those  were  bis  last 
words. 

Crauford  continued,  even  while  the  rope  was  put 
round  him,  mute  and  unconscious  of  every  thing.  It 
was  said  that  his  pulse  (that  of  an  uncommonly  strong 
and  healthy  man  on  the  previous  day),  had  become  so 
low  and  faint  that,  an  hour  before  his  execution,  it 
could  not  be  felt.  He  and  the  Creole  were  the  only 
ones  who  strutted  :  Wolfe  died,  seemingly,  without 
a  pang. 

From  these  feverish  and  fearful  scenes,  the  mind 
turns,  with  a  feeling  ot  grateful  relief,  to  contemplate 
the  happiness  of  one  whose  candid  and  high  nature, 
and  warm  afiections,  Fortune,  long  hefna»£ng,  had  at 
length  bhst.      • 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  the  earUest  flush  of  returning 
spring,  that  Lord  Ulswater,  with  his  beautiful  bride, 
entered  his  magnificent  domains.  It  had  been  his  wish 
and  order,  in  consequence  of  his  brother's  untimely 
death,  that  no  public  rejoicings  should  be  made  on  his 
marriage;  but  the  good  old  steward  could  not  p^^uade 

*  "  Gcuit  thtt  I  Duy  die  glori^ing  thee  for  &11  th^  menriei,  mi 
that  at  (he  last  thoa  hut  permitted  me  to  be  singled  out  w  a  «it- 
at%»  of  th;  truth,  and  even  by  the  canTesaioa  of  m;  oppoaen  Uu 
that  OLD  CAuat  in  which  I  waa  fpna  mj  yonth  engaged,  and  tat 
Thich  tbon  haat  often  and  ironderftiU;  declared  thjselE" 

ALQEBNOH  ItmiSf. 
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liimsetf  entirely  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  first  older 
of  bis  new  master;  and  as  the  carnage  drove  into  the 
park-gates,  crowds  on  crowds  were  assembled,  to  wel- 
come and  to  gaze. 

No  sooner  had  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  young 
lord,  whose  afikbility  and  handsome  person  had  en- 
deared him  to  all  niio  remembered  his  early  days  and 
of  the  half  blushing,  half  smiling,  countenance  beside 
him,  than  their  enthusiasm  could  be  no  longer  restrain- 
ed. The  whole  scene  rang  with  shouts  of  joy— and 
through  an  air  filled  witb  blessings,  and  amidst  an 
avenue  of  h&ppy  faces,  the  bridal  pair  arrived  at  tbeir 
home. 

"Ah!  Clarence,  (for  so  1  mtist  still  call  yon,)"  said 
Flora,  her  beautiful  eyes  streaming  with  delicious  tears, 
"  let  us  never  leave  these  kind  hearts ;  let  us  live 
amongst  them,  and  strive  to  repay  and  deserve  the 
blessings  which  the;  shower  upon  us  !  Is  not  Benevo- 
loice,  dearest,  better  than  Ambition  t" 

"  Can  it  not  rather,  my  own  Flora,  be  Ambition 
itself?" 


CONCLUSION. 

So  Kit  you,  merry  gentlemeD. 

The  Author  has  now  only  to  take  his  leave  of  the  less 
important  characters  whom  he  has  assembled  together ; 
and  then,  all  due  courtesy  to  his  numerous  guests  bdog 
performed,  to  retire  himself  to  repose. 

First,  then,  for  Mr.  Morris  Brown  :— In  the  second 
year  of  Lord  Ulswater's  marrie^,  the  worthy  broker 
paid  Mrs.  Minden's  nephew  a  visit,  in  which  he  per- 
suaded that  gentleman  to  accept,  "  as  presents,"  two 
admirable  fire-screens,  the  property  of  the  late  Lady 
Waddilove  :  the  same  may  be  now  seen  in  the  house- 
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keeper's  room,  at  Borodaile  Park,  by  any  person  williii^ 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity  and — the  housekeeper.  Of  all 
farther  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Morris  Brown,  history 
is  ulent. 

In  the  obituary  for  1793,  we  find  the  following  para- 
graph : — died  at  his  house  in  Putney,  aged  seventy- 
three,  Sir  Nicholas  Copperas,  Ent.,  a  gentleman  well 
known  on  the  Exchange  for  his  facetious  humour. 
Several  of  his  bortt-moU  are  still  recorded  in  the  Com* 
mon  council.  When  residing,  many  years  ago,  in  the 
suburin  of  London,  this  worthy  gentleman  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  from  his  own  house  to  the  Exchange  in  a 
coach  called  '  the  SwaUow,'  that  passed  his  door  just 
at  breakfast-time ;  upon  which  occasion  he  was  wont 
wittily  to  observe  to  his  accomplished  spouse — 'And 
now,  Mrs.  Copperas,  having  swallowed  in  the  roD,  I 
will  e'en  roll  in  the  Swallow !"  His  whole  property  a 
left  to  Adolphus  Copperas,  Esq.,  Banker." 

And  in  the  next  year  we  discover — 

"  Died,  on  Wednesday  last,  at  her  Jointure  house, 
Putney,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year,  the  amiable  and  ele- 
gant Lady  Copperas,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Nicholas, 
Kht." 

Lord  Aspeden  was  a  fiequent  guest  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Ulswater,  delighting  every  one  with  his  graceful 
urbanity.  By  a  note  of  the  latter  (dated  twenty-four 
years  afler  bis  marriage,  and  now  in  our  possession), 
we  find  his  lordship  attributed  the  failure  of  his  eldest 
son,  in  an  election  for  the  county,  entirely  to  the  envy 
excited  by  some  courtly  comphment  of  our  ci-devant 
Minister;  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  this  po- 
lished Diplomatist  arrived  at  a  good  old  age. 

Mr.  Trollolop,  having  exhausted  the  whole  world  of 
metaphysics,  died,  like  Descartes,  "in  believing  he 
had  left  nothing  unexplained." 

Mr.  Callythorpe  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.     He  distinguished 
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himself  by  many  votes  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  one 
speech  wfaicli  ran  thus ;  "  Sir,  J  believe  my  right  hoaouT- 
able  friend  who  spokelast(Mr,  Pitt),  designs  to  min  the 
country  ;  but  1  will  support  him  through  all ;  Honour- 
able Gentlemen  may  laugh— but  I'm  a  true  Briton, 
and  will  not  serve  my  friend  the  less  because  I  scorn 
to  flatter  him." 

Sir  Christopher  Findlatei  lost  his  life  by  an  acci- 
dent ari^ng  from  the  upset  of  his  carriage;  his  good 
heart  not  having  suffered  him  to  part  with  a  drunken 
coachman. 

Mr.  Olumford  turned  miser  in  his  old  age  ;  and  died 
of  want,  and  an  extravagant  son. 

Our  honest  Cole  and  his  wife  were  always  among 
the  most  welcome  visitors  at  Lord  Ulswater's.  In  his 
extreme  old  age,  the  ex-king  took  a  journey  to  Scot- 
land, to  see  the  Author  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel." Nor  should  we  do  justice  to  the  chiefs  critical 
discernment  if  we  neglected  to  record  that,  from  U>e 
earliest  dawn  of  that  great  luminary  of  our  age,  he  pre- 
dicted its  meridian  splendour.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
gipsy-monarcb  inherited  his  father's  spirit,  and  is  yet 
alive,  a  general,  and  G.C.B. 

Mr.  Harrison  married  Miss  Elizabeth,  and  succeeded 
to  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  Duke  of  Haverfield  and  Lord  Ulswater  con- 
tinued tbetr  friendship  tbrougb  life ;  and  the  letters 
of  our  dear  Flora  to  her  correspondent,  Eleanor,  did 
not  cease,  even  with  that  critical  and  perilous  period  to 
all  maiden  correspondence — Marriage.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  subsequent  letters  which  we  have  been 
permitted  to  see,  Eleanor  never  repeated  her  brilliant 

nuptials,  nor  discovered  (as  the  Duchess  of once 

aaid  from  experience),  "  that  Dukes  are  as  intoleraUe 
for  husbands  as  tbey  are  delightful  for  matches," 

And  Isabel  Mordaunt! — Ah!  not  in  these  pages 
shall  her  history  be  told  even  in  epitome.    Perhaps  for 
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lome  future  narratire,  her  romantic  and  eventiul  fata 
may  be  reserved.  Suffice  it  for  the  piesent,  that  the 
childhood  of  the  young  heireES  passed  in  the  house  of 
Lord  Ulsnater,  whose  proudest  boast,  thiough  a  tri- 
umphant and  prosperous  life,  was  to  have  been  her 
father's  friend  ;  and  that  as  she  g^ew  up,  she  inherited 
her  mother's  beauty  and  gentle  heart,  and  seemed  to 
bear  in  her  deep  eyes  and  melancholy  smile  some  re- 
membrance of  (he  scenes  in  which  her  first  infancy  had 
been  passed. 

But  for  Him,  the  husband  and  the  father,  whose 
trials  through  this  wrong  world  I  have  portrayed—for 
him  let  there  be  neither  murmurs  at  the  blindness  of 
Fate,  nor  sorrow  at  the  darkness  of  hit  doom.  Better 
that  the  lofty  and  bright  spirit  should  pass  away  before 
the  petty  business  of  life  had  bowed  it,  or  the  sordid 
mists  of  this  low  earth  breathed  a  shadow  on  its  lustre ! 
Who  would  have  asked  thai  spirit  to  have  stni|^led  on 
for  years  in  the  intrigues — the  hopes  —  the  objects  of 
meaner  souls  ?  Who  would  have  desired  that  the  hearen- 
ward  and  impatient  heart  should  have  grown  inured  to 
the  chains  and  toil  of  this  etulaved  state,  or  hardraied 
into  the  callousness  of  age?  Nor  would  we  claim  the 
vulgar  pittance  of  compassion  for  a  lot  which  is  exalted 
above  regret !  Pity  is  for  our  weaknesses — to  our  weak 
nesses  only  be  it  given.  It  is  the  alimeDt  of  love — it  is 
the  wages  of  ambition — it  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  error! 
But  why  should  pity  be  aitertalned  fbt  the  sotil  which 
never  fell  ? — for  the  courage  which  never  quailed  ? — 
for  the  majesty  never  humbled  ?  for  the  wisdom  whit^, 
from  the  rough  thii^  of  the  common  world,  raised  aa 
empire  above  earth  and  destiny  ? — for  the  stormy  Ue  ? 
it  was  a  triumph  !— for  the  early  death  ? — it  was  an  im- 
mortality ! 

I  have  stood  beside  Mordaunt'a  tomb :  his  will  had 
directed  that  he  should  sleep  not  in  the  vaults  of  hia 
haughty  line — and  his  last  dwelling  is  surrounded  by  m 
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green  and  pleasaot  spot.  The  trees  shadow  it  like  a 
leiaple ;  and  a  BSver,  though  fitfel,  brook  wails  with  a 
constant,  yet  not  ungrateful  dii^,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  tiie  tomb  is  placed.  1  have  stood  there  in 
those  ardent  years  when  onr  wishes  know  no  boundary, 
and  our  ambition  no  curb ;  yet,  even  then,  I  would  have 
changed  my  wildest  viuon  of  romance  for  that  quiet 
grave,  and  the  dreams  of  the  distant  spirit  whose  relics 
reposed  beneath  it. 
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